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INTRODUCTION 


This volume relates to the first International Seminar on World 
Philosophy to be organized in India. The Seminar was conducted from 
the 7th to the 17th of December, 1970, under the joint auspices of the 
three Centres of Advanced Study in Philosophy in the Universities of 
Madras, Varanasi, and Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan, with the assistance 
provided by the University Grants Commission. The Centre at Madras 
has had the privilege not only of hosting the Seminar but also of 
publishing its proceedings. Three sets of special papers relating to the 
Seminar were published by us in 1971 in the Indian Philosophical Annual, 

* Volime Six (for 1970). They covered a Panel Discussion on Freedom, 
a Symposium on Indian Philosophical Perspective, and Public Lectures. 
It was decided to publish the main proceedings of the Seminar as a 
separate volume. And this is the outcome. While we regret that, 
owing to circumstances beyond our control, the publication of this 
volume has taken another three years, we are happy to see the fulfil- 
ment of our labours in this direction at a time when book production 
has become extremely difficult. 


The present volume contains forty-three main papers and thirty- 
five supplementary papers. The theme of the Seminar was ‘ Philo- 
sophy: Theory and Practice’. In these papers, the theme has been 
approached from a variety of angles and the several approaches have 
been commented upon by philosophers representing a fairly wide 
spectrum of metaphysical traditions. We hope that the papers and the 
discussions will interest both scholars and laymen and help to promote 
understanding between East and West on the one hand and between 
professional philosophers and the public at large on the other. 


We are grateful to the University Grants Commission and to the 
authorities of the University of Madras for giving us all facilities for the 
publication of this volume. We thank the Avvai Achukkoodam for the 
neat execution of the work. 


* Centre for Advanced Study T. M. P. Mahadevan 
in Philosophy Director 
MADRAS 


August 20, 1974 


REPORT ON THE SEMINAR 


presented at the Inaugural Function 


by Dr T. M. P. Mahadevan 


Director of the Seminar 


Your Excellency, The Hon’ble Minister for Education and Health, 
Mr Vice-Chancellor, and friends : 

I have the pleasant task of presenting a brief report on the genesis 
and structure of the International Seminar on World Philosophy which 
was just now been inaugurated. 

In 1964, the University Grants Commission upgraded the Depart- 
ment of Indian Philosophy of this University into a Centre of Advanced 
Study. The Departments of Philosophy at two other Universities, 
Banaras Hindu University and Visva-bharati, were similarly 
upgraded. At a meeting of the Directors of the three Centres held 
in June 1965, in Madras, I ventured to suggest that under the joint 
auspices of the three Centres an East-West Philosophers’ Conference be 
held in Madras sometime during 1969. The proposal was conveyed 
to the University Grants Commission which gave its general approval. 
After correspondence with the Philosophy Faculty of the University of 
Hawaii, where several East-West conferences have met during the last 
three decades, it was decided to name the Madras meeting ‘Inter- 
national Seminar on World Philosophy’, and to alter the date of the 
Seminar from 1969 to 1970. ‘Philosophy: Theory and Practice’ 
is the theme that was chosen for the Seminar, in view of its importance 
for an East-West understanding in philosophy. It was decided to 
have about twenty professors from abroad and an equal number from 
India as participants in the Seminar. Invitations were sent to several 
scholars and teachers of philosophy: we have with us at this Seminar 
distinguished professors from ten countries including India, drawn 
from thirty universities of which half the number belong to other 
countries. Besides the participants, there are a number of Associate 
Members deputed by the different Indian Universities to attend the 
Seminar, and also quite a few observers COS any of Research Scholars 
- and Post-graduate students. 

There will be two sessions of the Seminar each day, from 
tomorrow, at which the participants will present their papers. The 
various aspects of World Philosophy having a bearing on the theme set 
for the Seminar are covered in these papers. After each paper is 
presented, two fellow participants, one from India and one from abroad, 
will offer their comments, which will be followed by a general discu- 
ssion. .One after-noon session, the one on the 12th of December, will 
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be devoted to a symposium on certain fundamental concepts from the 
Indian Philosophical perspective. The problems that will be discussed 
by six Indian philosophers are: Negation, Self, Relation, Analysis, 
Individual and Society, and Values. 

In the evenings, each day commencing at 6, programmes have 
been arranged which will be of interest to both the conference members 
and others. On one of the evenings, there will be a panel discussion 
on the Concept of Freedom. Three participants from abroad and 
three from India will participate in this discussion. On another 
evening, there will be a vakyartha, discussion in Sathskrt on ‘Philosophy : 
Its Definition and Use’. Well-known traditional scholars will participate 
in this discussion. Philosophy and the fine arts, it will be agreed, are 
intimately connected. On three of the evenings, there will be sessions 
of music concert and Bharatanatyam. <ehae 

The portrait of Dr S. Radhakrishnan which the Lt. Governor of 
Pondicherry has unveiled this evening will adorn the walls of our 
Centre of Advanced Study in Philosophy, inspiring successive genera- 
tions of scholars. The pre-eminent philosopher and former President 
of India has made a great contribution to bring the East and West in 
philosophy together, and has helped to put Indian thought in its 
rightful place on the map of world-philosophy. Dr Radhakrishnan, it 
will be remembered, is a distinguished alumnus of this University. 

As a part of this International Seminar, a Book Exhibition has 
been organized which the Pro-Chancellor of the University, Thiru 
V. R. Nedunchezhian, will shortly declare open. The books that are 
displayed in the Exhibition belong to the areas of Philosophy, Religion, 
and Culture. About fifteen leading book-sellers and publishers are 
participating in this Exhibition. A special feature of the Exhibition is 
that the works published by the participants in the International 
Seminar as well as the publications of the three Centres of Advanced 
Study in Philosophy will be on view. The Book Exhibition will be 
kept open on the days of the Seminar. 

Let me now introduce the distinguished scholars who are parti- 
cipants in this seminar : 

(1) Dr N. V. Banerjee, former Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, University of Delhi, one of our senior teachers of 
philosophy, two of whose books bear the titles: Concerning Human 
Understanding and The Concept of Philosophy. 

(2) Dr Kalidas Bhattacharyya, Profesor of Philosophy, and former 
Vice-Chancellor, Visva-Bharati University, Santiniketan. Among his 
publications are: Alternative Standpoints in Philosophy and Indian Concepts 
of Knowledge and Self. 

(3) Dr Sibajiban Bhattacharyya, Vivekananda Professor and Head 
of the Department of Philosophy, University of Burdwan, West Bengal. 

(4) Dr Fernand Brunner, Professor of Philosophy, Universities of 
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Neuchatel and Berne, Switzerland; President of the Swiss Philo- 
sophical Society ; Former Visiting Professor at this Centre. 

(5) Dr (Mrs) Maria Burgi of Switzerland; she is at present 
working for a second doctorate. Her thesis is on the teachings of 
Ramana Maharshi. 

(6) Dr Grace E. Cairns, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy and 
Religion, Florida State University, United States of America. Her 
publications are in the areas of Philosophy of History and World- 
Religions. 

(7) Dr Margaret Chatterjee, Reader in Philosophy, Delhi Univer- 
sity; author of books entitled: Our Knowledge of other Selves and 
Philosophical Enquiries. 

(8) Dr D. P. Chattopadhyaya, Reader in Philosophy, Jabalpur 


“University, Calcutta; Member of Parliament since 1969. He has a 


book on the Methédology of Social Sciences. 

(9) Dr Chung-Ying Cheng, Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu. His special areas of study are Confucianism and 
Comparative Philosophy. 

(10) Dr: Chung-Yuan Chang, Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu. He has specialized in Heidegger and Eastern 
Thought. 

(11) Dr (Mrs) Caterina Conto, who lectures on Hinduism at the 
Faculty of Theology in Milan, and also at the Faculty of Philosophy of 
the Catholic University in Milan, Italy. Her doctorate thesis accepted 
by the Banaras Hindu University was on Gaudapada’s Mandikyakarika. 

(12) Dr Irving M. Copi, Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Hawaii, noted for his contributions to the study of Logic. 

(13) Dr Eliot Deutsch, Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Hawaii; Editor, Philosophy: East and West. Among his published 
works, one is on Advaita Vedanta and another on the Bhagavad-gita. 

(14) Dr N. K. Devaraja, Director, Centre of Advanced Study in 
Philosophy, Banaras Hindu University, author of books on Advaita, 
Comparative Religion, and Philosophy of Culture. 

(15) Dr Louis Gardet, Professor of Comparative Philosophy and 
Religion, College Philosophique, Toulous, France, well-known for his 
studies in Islam and Comparative Mysticism. 

(16) Dr Herbert Herring, Director, Max Mueller Bhavan, Madras. 

, He has published studies of several classical philosophers of Germany 
and of Great Britain. 

(17) Dr John H. Hick, Professor of Theology, University of 
Birmingham. His publications are in the area of Philosophy of 
Religion. 

(18) Dr A. G. Javadekar, Professor of Philosophy, M.S. Univer- 
sity, Baroda. Axionetics and Approach to Philosophy are two of his 
publications, ; 
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(19). Dr Daya Krishna, Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Rajasthan, Jaipur. He has published studies in Social philosophy. 

(20) Professor Olivier Lacombe, Director of the Institute of Indian © 
Civilization, and Professor of Comparative Philosophy, University 
of Paris. He is well-known for his studies in Vedanta and allied 
themes in Indian Philosophy. 

(21) Dr H. D. Lewis, Professor of the History of Religion and 
of the Philosophy of Religion, King’s College, University of London, 
author of works on Theology and Philosophy of Religion. 

(22) Dr Andre Mercier, Secretary-General, International Fede- 
ration of Philosophical Societies; formerly, Dean of Faculty, then 
Vice-Chancellor of Berne University. His contributions to the area 
of Philosophy of Science are well known. Wane’ 

(23) Dr G. Misra, Professor and Head, Dept. of Philosophy, 
Utkal University. His special interest is Analysis. He has translated 
Radhakrishnan’s Kalki and Plato’s Republic. 

(24) Dr K. Satchidananda Murty, Head, Dept. of Asian Philoso- 
phies and Cultures, and Principal, University Post-graduate Centre, 
Guntur. His doctoral thesis was on Revelation and Reason in Advaita 
Vedanta. 

(25) Dr S. H. Nasr, Professor of the History of Science and 
Philosophy, Dean of the Faculty, Vice-Chancellor, Tehran University. 
_ (26) Dr William D. Nietmann, Professor at the University of 
the Pacific, Stockton, California, and Editor, Pacific Philosophy Forum. 

(27) Professor N. A. WNikam, former Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Mysore. He has brought out studies in the field of 
Comparative Philosophy and monographs on thinkers like Mahatma 
Gandhi, 

(28) Dr James Norton, “Associate Professor of Reneion! The 
College of Wooster, Ohio. His doctoral thesis, accepted by the 
University of Madras, was on the Nyayakulisa. 

(29) Dr Troy Organ, Distinguished Professor of Philosophy, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. His publications are in the area of 
Comparative Philosophy. He has made a special study of Indian 
thought and culture. 

(30) Dr R. C. Pandeya, Professor and Head, Dept. of Buddhist 
Studies, Delhi University. His publications relate to Indian philoso- 
phy in general and the Madhyamika tradition in particular. 
(31) Dr A. S. Narayana Pillai, Principal, P. K. College, 
Nagercoil. Formerly, Professor and Head, Dept. of Philosophy, 
Kerala University. 

_ (32) Dr Rajendra Prasad, Professor of: Philosophy, Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kanpur. Jt Editor, Indian Review of Philosophy. 
(33) Professor S. S. Raghavachar of the University of Mysore. 
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He has edited and translated manuals belonging to the traditions 
of Advaita, Visistadvaita, and Dvaita. . 

(34) Dr K. Venkata Ramanan, Director, Institute of Chinese 
Studies, Visva-bharati University. He has specialised in Nagarjuna’s 
philosophy. 

(35) Professor R. Ramanujachari, former Professor of Philosophy, 
Annamalai University. His special area of study is Viéistadvaita. 

(36) Dr S. K. Saksena, former Professor at Delhi and Saugar, 
and till recently Visiting Professor at the University of Hawaii. 

(37) Dr Santosh Sengupta, Director, Centre of Advanced Study 
in Philosophy, Visva-Bharati. University, Santiniketan. He has‘to his 
crédit publications both in Comparative Philosophy and Religion. 

(38) Dr K. F. Shah, Professor and Head, Dept. of Philosophy, 
« *Karnatak University, Dharwar. 

(39) The Rev..R. V. De Smet, Professor of Philosophy, De Nobili 
College, Poona. | 

(40) DiriGs M43): Sprung, Professor of Philosophy, Brock 
University, St. Catherines, Ontario; Fellow of the Shastri Indo- 
Canadian Institute. pa 

(41) Dr 7. F. Staal, Dept. of Philosophy, University of 
California, Berkely, California, U.S.A. His doctoral thesis accepted 
by the University of Madras was on Advaita and Neo-platonism. 

(42) Dr R. K. Tripathi, Reader in Philosophy, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi. .His doctoral thesis was on Spinoza in the Light 
of Vedanta. 

(43) Dr Wei-Ming Tu, Residential Fellow, Centre for the Study 
of World Religions, Harvard University ; formerly, Assistant Professor 
of East Asian Studies, Princeton University. 

(44) Dr Matthias Vereno, Professor of Philosophy, Salzburg 
University, Austria. 


The Concept of Action: An Attempt at 
Analysis of A Key Term 


Margaret Chatterjee 


Some clarifications 


The theme for our discussion: ‘Philosophy: theory and practice’, 
is very broad-based, but at the outset it is necessary to distinguish the 
dichotomy ‘theory and practice’ from another one which occurs in 
the spelling out of the theme which has been set before us, I refer to’ « 
the dichotomy ‘contemplation and action’. These two dichotomies 
are by no means the same. The Greek terms ‘theoria’ and ‘praxis ” 
indicated the difference between speculation (Gr. theoros = spectator) 
and action (from the root prasso=do, cf. pragma=deed). The 
spectator sees and the actor does — a distinction originating from the 
drama. The contemplator gazes internally. So it might be maintai- 
ned that one meaning common to speculation and contemplation is 
that of vision. However, the meaning of contemplation will be taken 
up a little later. In ancient Greece the sciences and philosophy were 
concerned with theory in the sense of knowledge, and the disciplines of 
thetoric, ethics and politics with practice. On closer analysis, however, 
these distinctions need further modification. Sciences are pure and 
applied ; the technique of experiment involves doing. Even if philo- 
sophy itself is a theoretical discipline, it is possible to discuss practice 
theoretically as the moral philosopher does when he discusses the ‘good 
life and its conditions, or the political philosopher does when he 
analyses the concept of justice. The Greek philosopher was essentially 
a thinker, usually a teacher, but not a saint. Yet in an ideal state of 
affairs Plato believed that philosophers should rule, in other words, 
that they could be eminently suited for a life of action. He did not, 
however, think that all philosophers were so suited. The sophist, for 
example, the specialist in tarka, would not qualify. Although for both 
Plato and Aristotle the philosopher was a kind of expert in thinking, 
Aristotle did not idealize the philosopher to the extent that Plato did. 
Aristotle’s ideal man is the man of the middle way, the good citizen, 
The Platonic view of the philosopher as a man with a vision of a 
special kind is closer to the Indian view of the drastr than to the 
Aristotelian concept. 

The belief that reflective activities can bring about results can 
be found in both the Greek and ancient Indian traditions. Reflection 
may first of all bring about a certain discipline of mind in the one who 
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practises it. The scholar was recognised as a man who did a privileged 
form of work (the theoretical scientist is regarded in much the same 
sort of way today). But ideas tend to pass over into deeds, so the Greeks 
thought that an enlightened ruler would tend to rule wisely. The religious 
man, like the philosopher, also believed in the efficacy of reflective 
activities in that he believed prayer could move men, mountains and 
gods. Such reflective activities, however, have already moved away 
from the purely intellective sphere, bringing in subjective elements of 
various kinds into which it is not possible to enter here. The element 
of magic in all this is not to be underrated. When in certain Indian 
systems we come across belief in the potency of thought, something 
which seems to encourage the view that Indian philosophy is a matter 
of practice, not theory, we need to recognise this for what it is, some- 
thing in which religion and magic have become inextricably inter- 
mixed. Tapasya ‘is supposed to cause physical effects, introducing a 
concept of man as a miracle worker which puts him on a level with the 
gods. Now among many peoples the production of extraordinary ex- 
ternal effects has been regarded as evidence of rare inner powers. Such 
powers have earned for their pgssessors the fear and respect of ordinary 
members of society and been the ground for giving them a special 
status in the community, e.g. as medicine men, sorcerers, priests, etc., 
often granting them the privilege of being supported by the rest of 
that community. The possession (or believed possession) of such 
powers boosted an individual’s claim to leadership. In all cases the 
exercise of such powers can be regarded as a kind of practice, involving 
severe discipline, and very often involving cult and ritual. 

We turn next to the term ‘contemplation’. Whereas the root 
terms for theory and practice are apparently secular (the extent to 
which any concept in ancient usage was free from hieratic connotations 
is perhaps doubtful) we are on different territory in the case of the 
word ‘contemplation’. Etymology may be an unreliable guide to 
current usage but it is at least intriguing, if nothing else, to find out 
whence we have come. The root femplum means ‘a space for observa- 
tion marked out by the augur’. In other words we are face to face 
with the difficulty of reconstructing the concepts and rituals of primi- 
tive religion. If templum be related to tempo-temporis (as Webster 
hints) then time is also another factor to be taken into account. 
Augury concerned the future, and the future was anticipated on the 
basis of omens, that is to say, present events. Contemplation then, in 
its original meaning, is connected both with time and with space. 
‘Observation’ includes both visual and audio perception, and the 
practice of divination must have included not only the seeing of visions 
(as well as the interpretation of natural phenomena like the flight of 


_ birds) but the hearing of voices. The further history of the word 


‘contemplation’ shows a progressive internalization of the concept, the 
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connotation of meditation on spiritual things, regarding thoughtfully, 
looking upon mentally, regarding with detachment — being variously 
acquired. Two strands of development are discernible. One links up 
contemplation with reason (associating this with philosophic calm and 
detachment, Platonism reinforced with Stoicism) and the other links 
it with spirituality (whatever the precise meaning of this may be). The 
two strands are, however, difficult to distinguish because of the skilful 
way in which’ rationalism-was worked into Christian theology’ by a 
succession of religious thinkers who were intellectuals rather than 
mystics. On the other hand perhaps it would be true to say that the 
contemplation of simple regard is free from any hint of intellectualism 
per se, just as it is free from magic and I think free from the sense of’ 
self-realization in its Indian connotation. The sthitaprajia of the, _ 
Hindus, which is an outcome of dhyana, may be something comparable 
to the ‘imperturbability’ of the Stoics. And yet the whole cultural 
context is so different that the contrast is probably more striking than 
the resemblance. While imperturbability has as its core the virtue of 
endurance, this is not the central characteristic of the sthitapraj ta.’ 

A further difficulty which puts a question mark against any gene- 
ralization about spirituality is the vast number of contexts in which its 
cultivation could take place. In India a man might be a weaver or a 
scholar, a householder or an ascetic, or in the west a monk may at the 
same time be a wine-maker, a calligraphist or a model farmer, so that 
it would be wrong to regard spirituality and practical life asin any 
way incompatible since in both traditions what a man is is discovered) 
not in some of his activities but in all. One model which, however, 
belonged especially to the Indian tradition was that of regarding life as 
a series of stages where each was a preparation for the next. . The’ 
period of maximum involvement was that of the householder, but at no 
stage was there a complete divorce between reflection and action. (The 
idea of stages was likewise integral to both tapasya and dhyana, the 
higher stages presupposing the lower, and moreover going beyond what: 
was purely intellective as such. In the west too the spiritual ‘director’ 
guided the initiate in a staged manner. This approach is built into the) 
‘ladder’ language, the language of ascent, which is found both in west’ 
and east.) It needs to be stressed that there is no ground for isolating 
any alleged spiritual component of Indian culture and thinking it to be 
the dominant factor. The history of art and statecraft in ancient 
India is witness to the this-worldly concerns of men in those times 
which only goes to show that there was a strong belief that each aspect 
of life had its due place. There is much that links the cavalcade of 
Chaucer’s pilgrims to those who travelled to the four corners of India 
in the same century, a common stratification of social types, a con- 
venient marriage of the holiday mood with the expectation of acquiring | 
merit. Likewise the west has its mystics whose language of union has’ 
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its eastern counterpart in the language of identity. They are no more 
untypical of western culture than the Carvakas, the pure logicians-and 
the writers of Sanskrit love lyrics are untypical of the Indian. 

My aim im the above sketchy account has been to show the inade- 
quacy of any easy identification of theory with contemplation and to 
forestall any facile equivalence of the western outlook with a theoreti- 

e cal approach (nothing could be more practical than the ideal which 
Plato put forward, or scientific method itself, to say nothing of Marx, 
Dewey, and the existentialists) or of the Indian outlook (if there be only 
one such thing) with the cultivation of practice. At the back of our 
theme, I suspect there lies a genuine problem, that of the correlation of 
thinking and doing. The second part of this paper attempts to examine 
the philosophical treatment of action as it has been in the past, and 

**the third part seeks to consider what intelligent action involves in more 
contemporary perspective. Our reflex behaviour at one pole, and our 
symbolic operations in the pure sciences at the other, are relatively 
unproblematic. It is in the no-man’s land in between that we 
encounter difficulty. Intelligent action is not a matter of the mere 
application of* theory. Theory moreover can grow out of practice. 
(Aristotle’s rules of the syllogism, for example, were induced from 
extant modes of argument.) 


The concept of action in historical perspective 


To consult Greek history is to find that action was conceived either 
in terms of (1) Military action (this is the kind of action used as an 
illustration also in the Gita) (2) Work— the sphere of slaves. Action 
situates one in the sensible world in a way which mathematics and pure 
science do not. But the peculiarity of intellection, its independence from 
sensible moorings, casts its shadow (or perhaps its light) on the analysis 
ef action too. Action was considered under the rubic of ‘ willing’ and 
this in turn was considered in terms of ‘ nerving ’, the imposition of 
mind-force on an intractable nature. That willing brought one into 
commerce not only with things but with other men was realised especi- 
ally by those engaged in two activities (a) the art of war (b) rhetoric. 
The former involved physical action and the latter what these days 
would be called speech acts (of a persuasive kind). In both cases action 
involved a species of law or order more intricate than the kind which 

_ involved events szmpliciter. Natural laws of this kind were, however, 
involved, laws involving trajectories, weights, impacts, and laws of 
acoustics. In the case of rhetoric the laws of psychology were presup- 
posed but not stated. Now to engage in warfare was a task not scorned 
even by Socrates himself, for this was seen as part and parcel of one’s 
duties to the polis. But when one was engaged in the comunication of 
mind with mind one was presumably doing something ‘higher’. Among 
men there was more than one categorisation, firstly according to func- 
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tion (roughly according to the rulers, warriors and workers), and then 
another — friend, foe and “‘he who is yet to be persuaded”’. The last 
of these is an implicate of the feasibility of the art of rhetoric. 

Now it is not possible to engage in warfare or to persuade others 
without using the body, and so we find that Greek thinkers set great 
store by health. Indeed the analogy of a healthy body and its 
connection with a proper balance of functions where each performs its 
own task and where there is no excess this way or that, was one of the 
favourite analogies employed by those who sought to describe the 
proper state of the soul. That the body was associated with passions 
was only commonsense. This is why sophrosyne, the madhyama marga of 
Greek thought, was universally extolled. ‘The concept of rhythm was 
especially highlighted in this connection, the rhythm of the dance and 
of gymnastics, which expressed not only the discipline of the body but — 
the discipline of the soul. There was a strong sense of artistry about 
this, an element which the Romans later, with their slogan of mens 
sanis in corpore sane advocated on account of its utility to the soldier, 
were to lose. The need for subduing the body in the course of military 
campaigning probably prepared the Roman mind for the Pauline 
probing criticism of the flesh. : 

When we come to the Christian attitude to action we find that, 
at least for St. Paul, faith and works are posed as perhaps more 
radically alternative than the ways of bhakti, karma and jfiana. The 
involvement of the body with sin is presented in the allegory of 
the Fall and was further illustrated in a series of incidents recorded 
in the Old Testament. At the same time the Old Testament 
recounted another series of incidents, the deeds of the prophets, 
including words and actions. The revelations on Mount Sinai come 
in the form of dialogue rather than contemplation. The contempla- 
tive element came into the New Testament not only as a legitimate 
alternative (the way of Mary as against that of Martha) but as an 
essential moment in the rhythm of life, inspiration versus act. Thus 
the disciples learnt to accept Christ’s recurrent need to be by himself 
and indeed themselves fell under the spell of the inspirational on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. 

Christian thought on the involvement of the body in action hag 
its deepest symbol in the Crucifixion, the specific symbol of suffering. 
Greek philosophy, for all its nobility, had not explored the dimension 
of suffering as a mode of experience. (This task was performed by the 
Greek tragedians). Roman thinking to some extent did so in its 
assimilation of the Stoic concept of fortitude in the face of adversity. 
But such experience was in a sense meaningless — suffering to be borne 
because there was no help for it — essentially the virtue of the soldier. 
The crucifixion purported to exhibit the meaningfulness of suffering, 
not only as a way of alleviating human suffering through Christ’s 
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willing assumption of token punishment for the sins of humanity, but 

by throwing light on the inescapability of human suffering. Suffering 

‘then, paradoxically meaningless (for how can a god suffer) is shown as 

eminently meaningful. Moreover to die, or rather to be killed, is 

shown not as a form of being acted on but as a way of acting. The 

drama of the Christian story is the drama of action between man and 
. God, God acting through the agency of hostile man. 

The drama of action between man and nature is found in the 
history of science where man acts on and is acted on by impersonal 
forces. This obviously involves joint action on the part of men. Later 
it issued in conflict between groups of men in so far as the arms conflict 
necessitated a race in knowledge in which scientists became willing or 
unwilling pawns. The history of philosophy in the meantime pursued 

°* fts oWn technical path. The separation of sacred and profane encou- 
raged a divorce between ethics and politics, and one of Aristotle’s 
most fruitful concepts, that of akrasia, came to be looked on rather as 
a problem than asa predicament. All human activities were seen as 
stemming from substance, a concept fortified by the theological 
doctrine of substantial unity. The Pauline tendency to denigrate the 
flesh was mitigated by the Church dogmas concerning the Sacraments 
where flesh was regarded as sanctified. Philosophical thinking kept 
close to the corpus of concepts it had inherited. This was the case up 
to about the time of Hume. Human actions were not always sinful 
but they often were. Action, however, was not confined to human 
action. There were also the actions of God i.e. miracles, and the 
actions of the devil. To realise that this was built into western think- 
ing up to the middle of the eighteenth century, say, is to realise the 
distance of the twentieth century from those times. Action in this 
century, we take it for granted, means human action. Barring natural 
phenomena which science has, in some respects, put within our partial 
control, the world of happenings is a world which man is responsible 
for. 

But philosophy has hardly kept up with the implications of this. 
The pragmatist interest in the manipulability of objects reflects scien- 
tific belief and practice but hardly throws light on the relations between 
man and man, the sphere where the impact of action is most critical. 
The existentialist stress on decision assumes that decision will arise 
.Phoenix-like from the ashes of conflict. It bypasses the problem of 
joint or common action except in so far as it is brought in by resur- 
recting the classical economist’s concept of ‘interest’ (this is what 
Sartre’s ‘totalization’ amounts to). At the same time on the credit 
side existentialism introduces a most important concept for the analysis 
of action, that of possibility. ‘The Marxist understands clearest of all 
the importance of things in human relations. He fails, however, to 
probe the leverage of human association other than for the limited 
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purpose of capturing the power of the state. He fails also to offer any 
analysis of ‘work’ outside the context of exploitation, in spite of the 
fact that probably the most important field in which the average man 
is called upon to act is his work. 

If academic philosophy bypasses consideration of the nature of 
work it also bypasses the question of violence. As we saw, early Greek 
thought, likewise the thought of the ancient Hindus, saw clearly the 
relevance of military activity to the discussion of action.? This at once 
raises the problem of violent and non-violent action, a problem which 
both existentialism and Marxism tend to disregard in their strong advo- 
cacy of changing the existing state of affairs. To raise the problem, 
however, is to see another connecting link, that between belief and 
action, for it is only the man who has certain beliefs who will reject 
the concept of violent action. But then there are gaps between'what 
we believe and what we do—perhaps this is thé new form in which 
the old problem of akrasia presents itself —a new gap which casts its 
cloud over the whole question of what we ‘intend’. But to speak of 
belief is at last to bring in language because professions of belief are 
expressed in language. The gap between what people say and what 
they do functions in two ways, action belying words and, the less usual 
case, action out-distancing words. We tend to think of ‘examples’ 
these days in terms of linguistic examples, but perhaps the most 
interesting sense of example has yet to be analysed — the action which 
serves as a pattern for others to follow.* The relations between what 
we say, what we believe and what we do constitute an intricate 
network, the analysis of which is extremely relevant to the discussion 
of theory and practice. But this I have considered elsewhere. * 

There are at least two reasons for the inadequacy of most philoso- 
phical treatments of action, firstly a general unwillingness to accept the 
body as an integral part of the human person, and secondly the fact 
that philosophical concern has traditionally been with ‘ethical’ action 
and its criteria rather than with action in general. Behind the first of 
these is the conviction that to make the body an integral part of the 
person is to make nonsense of the concept of immortality — a concept 
which, in some form or other was prevalent till the end of the 
eighteenth century, even in the work of so critical a philosopher as 
Kant. Moral philosophers were interested in actions which could be 
labelled right or wrong (the legalistic atmosphere of penalty was never 
far away) and action, moreover, was treated in individualistic terms. 
A more recent phenomenon which serves to distract serious philosophi- 
cal attention from the concept of action is the contemporary sophisti- 
cated concern with language, something which, from one point of view 
could bring in speaking under the general rubric of action but which 
in actual philosophic practice merges language with logic and takes the 
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investigator away from the sphere of action, i.e. the temporal, and into 
the sphere of the non-temporal and the formal. : 

: Two strands in recent philosophy in a sense do, however, lead to 
divert philosophical attention to action. Ryle’s critique of the concept 
of mind, confined as it ostensibly is to questions about the so-called 
logical behaviour of words we ordinarily use, has the important feature 
of making intelligent action the chief criterion of mentality. But the 
exigencies of acting even when one is not quite sure what one is doing 
introduce a dimension foreign to Ryle’s approach. Brunet in Sartre’s 
Iron in the soul says, “‘It’s true enough that I’ve got to work in the dark. 
But what alternative was there? — to do nothing ?”? A whole world of 
experience divides the clear light of ‘knowing what one is about’, of 
being au fait in the context of knot-making and chess-man manoeuvr- 
tng And the half-light of knowledge that is all that the man involved 
in a situation such 4s the one that confronted Brunet has at his disposal. 
In group action the human imponderables are elements of unpredicta- 
bility. That ‘there are other men’ can be strength and can also be 
threat. All depends on who the other men are, who I am, who we are, 
and what we want todo. An intelligent action in the Rylean sense is 
not the same as a wise action. Sometimes our concept is neither that of 
intelligence (in the behavioural sense) or wisdom but that of ‘ what is 
best in the circumstances’. But our knowledge of the circumstances 
is incomplete and so even this needs further qualification. To this we 
will return shortly. 

The second strand is found in the phenomenological concept of 
intentionality. In spite of this being, as it no doubt is, a theory 
about the structure of consciousness it does help to erode three other 
models of consciousness which stood in the way of a convincing 
account of action, namely the reflective, the atomist, and the 
substantialist view (the last of these in its classical Thomist form being 
the most satisfactory of the three earlier views). The exploration of 
motility as the original model of intentionality erodes further the old 
view of man as a spectator (including, I am afraid, the model of man 
as a contemplator). It is a good antidote to the micro-view of human 
behaviour, for even in as simple an example as that of filling a 
fountain-pen the inherent capacity of the human person for totalizing 
activities can be seen. Such activities, on a bigger scale and in a 
different dimension can be transformed by ideals, and this leads us to 
the heart of what makes man not merely a behaving being but an 
acting being. 


The nature of the situation 


How is justice to be done to the key factors, to objectivity and to 
commitment? The factor of objectivity comes into the picture this 
way. Informed action presupposes knowledge, the paradigm of which 
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is to be found in science. But not only is the single individual’s 
knowledge limited but science itself is constantly extending its frontiers. 
Ignorance is therefore built into our situation. But to say this is by 
no means to concur in the view that man is in a state of cosmic 
illusion. It is merely to say that our knowledge, and so our ignorance, 
are in a state of more or less. However, and this enters into the 
dilemma of commitment, even within the range of factors of which 
man has some knowledge, all the factors are not within his control. 
These factors are threefold (1) Those which concern the individual 
himself (2) Those which concern other people (3) Those which concern 
the physical environment. I give some examples. A man may be 
perfectly aware of the causes of his depression but be unable to lift 
himself out of it. Or (an illustration of the second) a man can 
exercise his vote in a certain way but his action be nullified by thé fact‘ : 
that those who belong to the majority party vote in a different way. 
Or, thirdly, the knowledge of what is needed for a good crop may not 
be lacking but the farmer’s efforts may be nullified by the failure of 
the monsoon. 

The theoretical problem concerns establishing what is the case 
and includes also calculating the physical'and human imponderables. If 
we say that psychology can help us control factor 1 and the natural 
sciences can help us control factor 3 we are still left with factor 2, a 
factor which is, in modern conditions, increasingly complex in its 
structure. This is in fact the institutional factor.® Interestingly 
enough a quick survey of classical literature reveals the extent to which 
in various cultures the institutional element has been admitted as a 
power to be reckoned with. In Greek tragedy and Indian epic litera- 
ture gods and men grapple in an arena where institutions like kingship 
are part of the framework of decision. The bulk of moral philosophy 
in the west assumes that ethical life is a matter of face-to-face personal 
relations shorn of their institutional context, whereas in India role- 
relations enter deeply into the typology of moral obligation. The 
latter may be seen either as symptomatic of a less individualized 
morality or as reflecting a subtle awareness of the way institutions like 
caste and marriage determine (or, have hitherto determined) what we 
are called upon to do. Both models have their own dangers, in the 
case of individualized morality the temptation of a rarefied destiny 
(seen in the Indian tradition in the Kaivalya idea) and in the latter 
(the role-dominated model) the danger that practices such as nepotism 
may come to be looked on as virtues. 

I suggest that many of our present ethical dilemmas relating to the 
lack of correlation between what we think and do arise because of 
the way in which the institutional factor enters into the situation. At 
this stage some means of distinguishing between institution and 
organization becomes necessary. The terms overlap. The Church is 
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both an organization and an institution. Marriage, property and caste 
are institutions. Corporate bodies are organizations® and when they 
uphold a certian way of life as say, a school or guild does, they 
are in fact institutions. Much of the time, when the revolutionary- 
minded speak of ‘over-throwing the ruling classes’ or the ‘existing 
power-structure’ of society they are giving voice to the magnitude of 

e the task involved in the attempt to modify the institutions evolved by 
man himself. Such a task involves, at each step, the persuasion of 
those who are of other ways of thinking, the thinking out of alternative 
processes of decision-making and new kinds of administrative 
machinery. The would be reformer finds himself caught in a net work 
of interacting fields where tinkering with any one part may bring 
about unforeseen changes in other sectors. Let us take some examples. 

* "The raising of the marriageable age of girls in any society may bring 
about any one or more of the following possible results; it may swell 
the female unemployed labour force, it may bring down the birth 
rate, it may bring down the rate of legitimate births but inflate the 
rate of illegitimate births, it may make the numbers of women seeking 
higher education unmanageable, and so on. This example concerns the 
institution of marriage. Or take the example of intelligent decisions 
to be made by a group of trade-union leaders about wage-differentials. 
Here the matter concerns organization proper. The factors involved 
are all imponderables such as reactions on the part of management, 
on the part of rival trade unions, of different elements within the union 
and soon. I believe that such examples illustrate vividly the crucial 
difficulty of relating thinking to doing (I am leaving out the even more 
tricky factor of belief which may snarl up a situation even further). 
There is always the chance that ‘one might be wrong’, not only on the 
score of calculation of interests, but on the ground of the difficulty of 
assessing what was best under the circumstances. We do not need, 
I think, to over-glamourize, as the existentialists do, the practical pole 
of decision-making, the actual ‘taking action’. The more democrati- 
cally-conceived decision-making becomes the more taking action for 
the rank and file amounts to the casting of a vote in favour of action 
which others will take. This in turn leads to processes of review and 
recall which do not fall into simplified categories of ‘theory’ and 
‘practice’ at all. 

. There are other echelons where the consequences of action are no 
less unpredictable but where the onus of responsibility is more 
recognizably heavy. I am thinking here of decision-making by states- 
men, nuclear scientists and military strategists. The management of the 
unintended consequences of their actions (those responsible for re- 
building Hiroshima, say), for carrying out previously structured 
commitments made by others (for running hospitals under heavy 
attack from the air, or maintaining a drinking water supply in the face 
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of pollution of rivers because of detergents, say), for coping with 
boomerang effects of various sets of expectations, devolves on other 
sections of the community. It has been said that’ “... the capacity of 
the human mind for formulating and solving complex problems is very 
small compared with the size of the problems whose solution is required 
for objectively rational behaviour in the real world.” Man has two 
ways of extending the range of his capacity, by collaborating with 
others and by the use of mechanical devices like the computer. ‘This 
is the framework of possibility. 

The notion of man as a fund of possibilities brings together two 
very diverse and at first sight apparently contradictory philosophical 
approaches—the philosophical theory of karma and the existentialist view 
of man as a being who transcends himself. This needs some expla- 
nation. Isee the theory of karma (I am not taking into account the 
attendant doctrine of rebirth) as affirming three things; the potency 
of human action to bring about chains of consequences, the assumption 
that intelligibility includes the demand for justice, and the demand for 
a causal explanation. of events (i.e. the demand that human actions, 
no less than natural events, be governed by law). Man as an agent, 
then, faces certain givens, some of which are in his own nature thanks 
to his own deeds or those of others, and the efficacy of some of which 
has been set in motion. This constitutes the ‘facticity® of which some 
contemporary philosophers speak. But in addition to the inbuilt 
characteristics of the real there are cracks in the shape of unfulfilled 
potencies. ‘These flaws in the delicate porcelain of human existence 
the religious man interprets as fallibility. But they are at the same 
time the guarantee that human life — in spite of the all-embracing 
brackets of life and death—does not fall into a cast-iron system. Man’s 
awareness of what could have been from one point of view reflects his 
capacity for remorse and regret. From another point of view it bears 
witness to his historic consciousness. He travels on the flying carpet 
of time with the sense that the carpet is being pulled from beneath his 
feet. His biological existence, in its very cyclicality, almost reconciles 
him to the thought of death. And yet he would bend straight the rim 
of time’s wheel, transcending himself in an attempt to avoid the follies 
of his ancestors and create a new future. But the possibilities which 
man envisages involve his relations with other men.* The powers in 
men are not generated by division such as are the powers in things. 
The potency of human action is not in fission but in unity.® But this 
unity is of a unique kind. It is a unity which not merely encompasses 
diversity but which welcomes it, and to which the language of identity 
is foreign. 

So here we have a rhythm (not a polarity or a dichotomy) which 
moves between reflection and involvement, personal existence in all its 
inwardness and our living with others. Man in his social existence 
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confers with others, bringing the fruit of his own reflection and this 
co-reflection to bear on the problems which commonly affect all.. The 
-inter-relation between individual and collective self-review is the key 
to the relation between criticism and construction. But: social exis- 
tence is not only a matter of the friction of minds, although it is at 
this point, at the point of communication, that the philosopher is most 
concerned. It would bea distortion to think of man as essentially a 
reflective being, translating his visions into practice. Perhaps more 
powerful actualizers of action are the powers of love, hate and anxiety. 

But when all the economic, political and psychological realities are 
taken into account and theory and practice are explored in their full 
complexity the question may yet be raised whether there may not be 
another level—the level sometimes referred to as contemplation and 

«> evhich I prefer to call ‘the position of perspective’. The contempla- 
tive ideal proper, as I suggested earlier, is somewhat different from the 
various routes to self-realization prescribed in the Indian tradition. 
More typical of this ideal are the ways followed by Zen, the Trappists, 
St. John of the Cross, and the Taoists. The level of contemplation is 
usually associated with distinctive stances with regard to four questions: 
that of space and time, illusion, language and personality respectively. 
Contemplation seeks to reach beyond space and time, whereas action 
involves motility and temporality. Contemplation seeks to rend the 
veil of illusion, action, to change it. Contemplation eliminates the 
need for language while action requires language, the language of 
communication (including description and command). Contemplation 
disregards physicality (both that of the natural world and the physical 
basis of human personality), whereas action is deployed within and 
through physicality. Contemplation is essentially individual and not 
inter-personal although its goal is the transcendence of individuality... 
Contemplation is not the same as communion with which it is some- 
times confused. 

There are perhaps two ways of reacting to the erosion of privacy 
and the dominance of power-structures which characterize our times. 
The one seeks a corrective in contemplation and the other in comm- 
union. The former has roots in the elite-centred societies of the past. 
The latter is consonant with theism, with the Buddhist outlook, and 
oddly enough, with the kind of group-life which some socialist ideo- 
logies extol but which they have failed to bring about. At any rate 

* the idea of communion (which in itself is a theme to be worked out) 
seems less removed from the world of action than does the method of 
contemplation. The contemplator is at the opposite pole from the 
man with an Atlas-complex, that is the man who feels a strong obliga- 
tion to enter the arena and seek to alleviate human suffering on a large 
scale. The gap between what we know, what we believe and what we 
do is more likely to be bridged by the promotion of communion, 
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including in this the attitudinal and institutional factors implied in it. 
The committed philosopher may well find his field of activity here 
rather than in the Jdeenkleid'® of the symbolic systems** which 
man has created, the push and pull of organizational conflicts, or the 
contemplative heights of the single one. 
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My bias thoughout this paper has been in favour of arecognition of the diversity 
of cultural contexts and this moreover seen in a historical perspective. 

The special features of Indian thinking on the problem of action are the 
following: the issue of violence and non-violence; the treatment of special 
obligations : the analysis of disinterestedness (a Gesinnungsethik) ; the Gandhian 
combination of the latter with an Erfolgsethik. 

The various satyagraha movements in this country illustrate this well. 

In a paper presented at a seminar on Gandhi at the Centre for Advanced Study 
in Philosophy, Benares, October 1969. 


Two institutions which are coming in for considerable analysis currently are tht ©“ 


political party and the corporation. 

The fearsomeness of the role of organizations in sh Sdens life arises not only 
from their size but from their anonymity. 

Models of Men, p. 198, H. A. Simon, N.Y., 1957. 

The physical background against which action takes place is relatively orderly. 
This orderliness is much less in the social sphere. Compare; say, the factors 
involved in erecting a bridge in swampy terrain with the complexity of deci- 
sion-making during a civil war. I disagree at this point with a view once 
expressed by Karl Popper that social situations are less complicated than 
physical ones because people act more or less rationally. 

vide my paper on “The Impact of Science on Society’ in Quest, Winter 
issue, 1968. 

A useful term employed by Husserl. 

Jean Piaget makes the interesting point that mathematical entities are abstrac- 
tions from actions rather than from objects, 


“THE CONCEPT OF ACTION’ 


— Comments 


Fohn Hick 


Dr Chatterjee’s paper contains so much that is of interest, both 
in her main discussions and in her incidental remarks, and so much 
that is historically and culturally as well as philosophically illuminating, 
that it is extremely difficult to know what to concentrate upon in this 
brief comment. 


-e Let me take up a question which is not at the centre of 


Dr Chatterjee’s argument, but which is nevertheless I think of 
considerable interest. She speaks at one point about the connection 
between belief and action. And she says that “there are gaps 
between what we believe and what we do— perhaps this is the new 
form in which the old problem of akrasia presents itself —a new gap 
which casts its cloud over the whole question of what we ‘intend’. 

Dr Chatterjee is here—I take it—presupposing the view that 
one has certain beliefs, but that because of weakness of will, 
inconsistency, or ineffectiveness these beliefs do not always show 
themselves in our actions. Our actions express our beliefs to some 
extent, perhaps to a great extent, but not fully. For there are gaps 
in the linkage between belief and action. Sometimes we act in 
accordance with our beliefs, and sometimes not. 

Now this is, needless to say, a highly respectable, and even 
venerable, view of the relation between belief and action. But 
nevertheless it might be interesting to consider how the alternative 
dispositional understanding, fairly widely held today, of the relation 
between belief and action would work out in the cultural contexts to 
which Dr Chatterjee so often turns for her illustrations. I mean the 
view that our actions cannot fail to reveal our beliefs, because a belief 
is (or at least includes) a tendency or disposition to act ina certain 
way or range of ways in certain circumstances; and whenever we act 
one of these dispositions, or more usually a number of them, are 
being activated. For to believe a certain proposition is to be in a 
dispositional state to act on the basis that that proposition is true. 

I do not myself want to say that a belief simply is a disposition to 
behave in’a certain way. I think that this is only part of the story, 
and that the other parts include the propositions that we entertain in 
thought, acts of assent, characteristic emotional states which 
sometimes accompany beliefs, and the various aims and desires which 
also enter into the activating of dispositions. But the dispositional 
aspect of belief is, I am sure, of very great importance. Since I woke 
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up this morning I may truly be said to have believed that today is 
Tuesday, December 8th. But my having held this belief since waking 
has certainly not consisted in my continuously saying to myself 
“‘ Today is the 8th”’, either aloud or quietly or even in my mind. For 
if I had been doing that I should have been conscious of doing it; and 
furthermore I should not have been able to do all the other things that 
I was also doing, still less believing all the other things that I was 
also believing. It has consisted, rather, for the most part in my 
behaving in a way that is appropriate to its being December 8th, and 
expecting certain things to happen rather than certain other things. I 
take it then that behavioural dispositions play a large part in what we 
call believing. 

And it will I think follow, not only that we act on our beliefs, 
but also that when we act we reveal— sometimes to ourselves as well 
as to others — what it is that we believe. 

The dispositional analysis of belief suggests an account of the 
nature of the relationship between a way of life and a set of beliefs 
about man’s nature and environment, or between ethics and religion. 
If one believes that the universe (including man) is as, e.g. Buddhism 
teaches that it is, and if the Buddhist ethic is an account of the way in 
which Buddhist belief, considered as aset of practical dispositions shows 
itself in action, then the Buddhist will live in the manner described in 
that ethic precisely to the extent that he genuinely believes the 
Buddhist teachings. Likewise if one believes that the universe (includ- 
ing man) is as Hindu tradition teaches, then one will live in it in the 
manner described in Hindu ethics. And if one believes that the 
universe (including man) is as Christianity tells us that it is, one will 
live in it in the way described in the Christian ethic. In other words, the 
Christian ethic (for example) is a description of the way in which one 
behaves who genuinely believes that the universe is as it is described in 
the teachings of Jesus and of Christian tradition. And if, on the 
contrary, one does not live in this way, it follows that one does not 
really hold that belief, even if one thinks that he does. For our real 
and operative beliefs are, by definition, those on which we act. If 
someone tells me that in virtue of the power of mind over matter he 
can walk through fire without being hurt, but if he shrinks back from 
fire and keeps himself out of it like anyone else, then I know that he 
does not really and operatively believe what he says. For actions: 
rather than words are the infallible indicators of beliefs. And so if 
someone professes to believe that the universe is ruled by divine love, 
but lives in it as though it is a place in which each man has to look 
after his own interests, then I know that he does not really believe 
what he professes to believe. 

Thus as well as starting with a set of official beliefs and enquiring 
into their ethical consequences, one could as an alternative procedure 
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start with the actual behaviour of an individual or a community and 
enquire into the operative beliefs from which that behaviour stems. I 
am not equipped to make a comparative study of this kind, starting 
from eastern and western cultures considered as patterns of life or 
activated sets of dispositional beliefs. But I can at least point to this 
as something worth doing. 

I will end by mentioning another consequence of stressing the 
dispositional character of belief, with its corollary that our operative 
beliefs are those on which we act. This is that the way to change 
human behaviour is to change men’s operative beliefs about the nature 
of man and his environment. This is I think how the great moral 
reformers have changed human life, in so far as they have in fact 
succeeded in changing it. They have depicted the universe in a new 
way, or with a new slant, such that anyone who really and operatively 
believes this picture will then proceed to live on this new basis. No 
special motive or inducement is needed to cause people to live out their 
beliefs, for to have a belief is precisely to be in a dispositional state to 
live in that way. 


Philosophy is not “Theory” 
G.M. C. Sprung 


If the question “What is philosophy? can be lived, and not 
merely asked, it cannot be answered now and here. But we do live 
this question ; we cannot, then, expect an answer to be available to us. 

Why ? Is the question nonsense? No, because we can talk but not 
live nonsense. Is it that “philosophy” is not present among us today 
in a way which allows it to respond to such a question? This is more 
plausible, for which of us does not recall, nostalgically, the golden days - 
of philosophy when Descartes, Leibnitz and.Hegel knew what 
philosophy was and practised it? And who but regrets its erosion at 
the hands of Nietzsche, Kierkegaard and Heidegger and, no doubt, 
as a result of several generations of European war destroying our 
confidence in the relevance of the philosopher’s thought ? 

Or, could it be that ‘philosophy’? has never been and can never 
be something whose ‘‘ what?’ can be known? Could it be indeed that 
“philosophy ** has no ‘“‘ what, that we have here a case of hypostatiza- 
tion? This too is, on the face of it, plausible and may even be in the 
end the most tenable view. Yet I must suspend this possibility so long 
as Iam asking whether or not philosophy is theory. And I wish to 
ask this question because it promises to tell us something interesting 
about the human being, especially about his limitations. 

Despite the threatening formal objections, then, I ask ‘‘ What is 
philosophy ?*’; I do so not only knowing philosophy is in a crisis of 
self-ignorance, and so, difficult to deal with, but precisely because it is. 

It is the severely limited intent of this paper to call to mind some 
considerations which suggest that philosophy is not a purely theoretical 
enterprise. It would be a vast undertaking to discuss philosophy as 
one of the many enterprises of the human spirit, and so I shall content 
myself with developing the view that philosophy is not theory about 
the way things are which leaves things the way they were before 
philosophy formed theories about them. The relation between philoso- 
phy and what philosophy is about is not, I shall urge, a cognitive 
relation. Philosophy is indeed concerned with truth and only truth. 
And yet it is not a truth “about”? something. 


The phenomenon of Philosophic Thinking 


If this shocks, consider for a moment the elementary nature of 
philosophical procedure. No one today thinks, and rarely has anyone 
ever thought, that the philosopher deduces his conclusions. Not only 
is there an embarassing absence of deductively proven results in 
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philosophy but from what certain premise would a philosopher’s proof 
begin? And if there were a premise beyond question, then truth would 
already be available and deductions from it would be logical and no 
longer philosophical. Again, philosophy does not proceed inductively 
for that way we end in results which are at best probable and which 
serve more as suggestions for further research than as certain conclu- 
sions. Philosophy, however, it seems to me, is always and by its very 
nature, in search of results which are certain, incorrigible and which 
command total assent and that even though the philosopher knows 
he will think otherwise tomorrow. What less could truth mean ? 

Taken as a species of experience as it were from the inside, 
philosophy then does not present itself either as deduction or induction 
but as discovery, as thought moving into what was unknown realms, 
as inyght into what had been obscure. The phenomenon of insight — 
in-seeing— does not,appear to have recognizable logical characteristics. 
It gives no sense of ‘‘therefore’’ this or that must follow; it is not a 
matter of drawing an inference, of seeing an ‘“‘entailment relationship”’. 
Inseeing is rather a “Snow I see how itis” or ‘‘ah, yes that solves 
the enigma” kind of experience. Insight breaks in on one typically, 
without warning, as a surprise and precisely without logical foreplay. 
An insight is, it seems to me, in no sense a conclusion from explicit 
premises. And yet, a philosophical insight commands assent; it gives 
itself as grounded and as indubitable. 

That is its other side. Philosophical insight—and I am still descri- 
bing the phenomenon—presents the contradictory features of being both 
something freshly created and something received or given. Philoso- 
phical thought zs a process of grounding, of explicity, conscious ground- 
ing, unlike poetry and unlike forensic or commercial persuasion. 

Philosophy’s thought must be formed in the intent of truth, if we 
are to recognize it and respond to it as philosophy. Philosophical 
thought is a search for the ground which will bring thought to rest. 
But it is not open-ended, a chain-link grounding as which we might 
describe the method recommended by Descartes. It is a grounding in 
which the ground is not a further link, but is the nature of the chain. 

Philosophical thought, because not in the service of a specifiable 
end, cannot come to rest in any specifiable context. It must seek the 
ground of the context whose truth had been assured in arriving at the 
insight which now enables us to question that context. Philosophical 
thought is, if you like, circular, though that is open to misunderstand- 
ing. It is thought which comes to rest only when the horizon of its 
grounding wholly embraces all the demands for grounds which can be 
raised within it. It is thought which can rest in nothing less than 
grounds which are their own grounds: that is in an horizon which 
is self-grounding. However much use of deductive argument there is 
in this process, its function is to stimulate—most often by negation 
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and the demonstration of unacceptable consequences —the creative 
movement of thought from a lesser insight to a more self-grounding 
one. 


Types of Philosophers 


Yet it is the plain fact of history that no philosophy has achieved 
self-crounding insight, at least none is recognized as having done so. 
This might be called “‘the scandal of philosophy”’. One way of © 
easing this historical failure is to say that different types of mind 
generate correspondingly different philosophies. In the west we 
speak of a romantic mind and the classical; or we oppose the realist 
and the idealist. In India typology has been either that of the Giia: 
tamasic, rajasic and sattvic; or of the four as’ramas, which are 
more types of point of view than of minds. I believe the thought , 
only of the sattvic person or of the person in the third or fourth 
asrama would be admitted as philosophy. We remember William 
James’ proposal to divide all philosophers into two groups: the 
tender-minded and the tough-minded. C. G. Jung’s typology is also 
well known: people, he thought, are basically either extroverted 
or introverted. 

Ignoring the conflicting claims of the different typologies we would 
have to ask how this approach aids us in understanding the nature of 
philosophical thought. It is said there is a correspondence between the 
type of mind or person and the type of philosophy developed and 
asserted. We must ask what that ‘‘ correspondence”? amounts to. 
If it means dependence, and I think it must, else the thesis says 
nothing, then we are in the crassest conflict with the phenomenon of 
philosophy. For then it would follow that a philosopher’s thought 
was an expression of factors in his nature which were impervious to 
philosophy. And there is an end of the open search for truth. In fact 
the most incompatible men pursue philosophy together in the belief 
that it is not vitiated by their incompatibility. If the person type is in 
its turn not open to gentle ameliorations of philosophy or if philosophy 
has no autonomy within the person then we are reduced to competing 
in an arena of incorrigible points of view whose roots are beyond the 
reach of philosophy itself. 

But there is a more sophisticated and more adequate way of 
regarding philosophy’s relationship to the philosopher. This is the way 
of Plato and Sankara. The former appears to want to say, that 
philosophical thought is indeed part of the whole person and dependent 
for its possibility on the appropriate disposition, character, temper of 
mind and purpose of the person. In Plato’s view there are not 
competing types and points of view, there is only one truth and only 
one “type” of person capable of finding it. Safikara’s outlook is, 
I believe, basically the same. Ina well known passage he says what 
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must be achieved by a person before he can enquire into the nature of 
Brahman successfully: discrimination between the eternal and 
transitory, distaste for the enjoyment of things in this world and in 
the world beyond, the accomplishment of tranquillity, self-restraint 
and other such practices and the desire for liberation. Sankara too 
suggests that finding truth is dependent upon starting from a certain 
specified pre-philosophical base. Like Plato he thinks there is only one 
truth and those inappropriately gifted must miss seeing it. 

There is so much primary weight behind this venerable view that 
it cannot be ignored. One crippling inadequacy, however, stares us 
in the mind. If we stand outside the tradition concerned —either 
the platonic or the vedantic—we can question the truth of the 
philosophy offered and if we do that we are free to think that perhaps 
the dependence of person and philosophy is circular: that, while it 
may be true that anyone fulfilling the prescribed conditions will 
embrace the philosophy offered, it is no less thinkable that the 
philosophy itself defines the prerequisites in terms of itself. This 
means that anyone meeting them will be disposed to think as the 
philosophy wishes and to arrive at its truth. 

Nonetheless, imadequate as the thesis of dependence between 

philosophic truth and type of person may be, it has brought out one 
consideration which we must not lose sight of: philosophical thought 
proceeds from a person whose existence is a whole within which 
philosophy may be nameable but is certainly not separable. Every 
thought, every argument finds its significance only in the whole of the 
existence of the philosopher expressing it. If we attempt to abstract 
arguments or principles from the whole which infuses them with their 
meaning, we are committing an absurdity. If, by conceptual 
surgery, we remove e.g. Berkeley’s ‘‘esse est percipi”? or Nagarjuna’s 
** sarvam idam Sinyam”’ and then test these thoughts for tenability, by 
means of arguments drawn from the viewpoints of those conducting 
the test, our enterprise is little short of nonsensical. A philosopher’s 
thought is of such a nature that it must breath in its native element, 
which is the encompassing sea of a total point of view. To expect 
extracted and abstracted philosophic thoughts to validate themselves 
in the alien element of uncommitted conceptual grounding is to expect 
a fish to be able to breath air. 
*- This way of thinking evokes the haunting spectre of solipsism, 
as any earnest questioning of philosophy does. I propose to leave this 
spectre on one side however, for the present, and to follow up the 
notion of wholeness, from which, I have just said, each philosophic 
assertion derives its meaning. 


Philosophy and the Unconscious 


What whole do I mean? The whole of explicit assertions which 
W 4 
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forms a philosopher’s thought, or would form it if it were ever comple- 
ted. Such a systematic whole (I have in mind such coherent philoso- 
phies as Vedanta, Platonism and Hegelianism) is clearly never present 
in consciousness at any time and hence can never be asserted as such. 
It can be recovered, we are inclined to think, by thoughtful effort. 
But is this all that is implied in saying that any assertion of a philoso- 
pher can be understood only within the wholeness of that philosopher’s 
point of view? I do not think itis. What is it about the explicit 
whole which commands the philosopher’s assent which lends it the 
conviction of truth? It can hardly be any one of the assertions within 
the system nor any combination of them. What is it? Descartes 
would tell us that it is the natural light of reason, but this is just what, 
as I believe, the present crisis of philosophy proves has not been 
convincing. ‘ 

There is another way of understanding the philosopher’s commit- 
ment, a way which is as old as the Upanigads and yet as new as 
Nietzsche, Freud and Jung. It is the way which sees the philosophic 
undertaking — the search for the explicit and adequate ground — or 
— the attempt to explain the human situation by reason — as one 
among many human interests, as being itself im need of understanding 
in terms of the philosopher’s totality of interests, of his way to be, 
and of his destiny. 

Commonly, we say that modern Europeans have rediscovered the 
unconscious. This is true if we mean that they insist on the existence 
of an unconscious psychic life immediately affecting consciousness. 
Most traditions have been aware of some form of “‘unconscious’’ but 
Freud, Jung and the others are distinctive, I believe, in conceiving it so 
frankly on the model of such conscious phenomena as energy, drive, 
motive, content, and so on. Whatever the merits of this specific 
understanding it does force us to re-think the philosopher’s work. The 
possibility of finding influences and explanatory factors in the 
philosopher’s person, which would be overlooked by restricting our 
view only to his explicit thought, is at least suggested to us. No one 
has weighed this possibility in its full implications, so far as I know, 
though some have cautiously raised Freudian questions, about philo- 
sophy. It may be the associations of the word “‘Freudian’’ which 
frighten the philosopher away from this question and for my part, 
C. G. Jung is a more interesting and fruitful thinker in any case. Jung 
thought that one of the basic relationships between the conscious and 
the unconscious was that of compensation. He found that where one 
aspect of the whole person was neglected in the conscious life it would 
assume a correspondingly enhanced importance in the unconscious, and 
from there assert itself surreptitiously in consciousness. The man who 
is meticulously rational in his normal thought and interactions, and 
who relegates his feelings to the unconscious, will almost certainly be 
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the victim of uncontrollable emotional outbursts or irrational enthusiasms 
in compensation. 

Of course this very term “unconscious” bristles with painful 
questions, but, without grasping them openly, I wish to make use of 
this central thought of Jung nonetheless. I wish to suggest that a 
philosopher’s thought, the explicit whole of it, is not to be isolated 
from the whole of the philosopher’s person or being. I wish to suggest 
that a “philosophy”, an explicated view of the world, is not under- 
standable in itself, that it is a subtly integrated part of a whole, which 
can be nothing less, whatever more it may be, than the being and 
destiny of the person philosophizing. 

Consider the man who nowhere and in no person or thing finds 
fulfilment of his vague but radical sense of what must really be; no 
° *human enterprise absorbs him, he can give himself wholly to no 

particular people or causes; yet he refuses to believe that this emptiness 
is all there is. He is assured by an inner sense that what, being true, 
would fulfil him is true and real. This man may reduce his everyday 
existence to the status of samurti or maya, or of mere becoming, deve- 
loping the elaborate theories of Madhyamika or Vedanta or of 
Platonism and he may endow his inner assurance with the status of 
ultimate being explicating this as nirvana, brahman or ideal forms. 

In this way such a man may reduce to insignificance the everyday 
existence which evoked his fear and his despair ; he may compensate by 
endowing with reality what is least tangible and certain, namely his 
inner incorruptible assurance. Is there a strain of presentiment in all 
idealism? Or could we say that the philosophical idealist and perhaps 
the religious man, finding himself cold to people and mundane causes, 
unknowingly transforms this coldness into a universal equanimity, or 
compassion behind theories of Sinyata or maya? 

Consider again the man who finds everyday existence too much for 
him; who too easily becomes involved in particular problems and 
causes, tending to lose himself due to his emptiness of inner values ; 
who, for the same reason, is always alone, even in group actions, who 
sees disloyalty between men and hypocrisy to obscure this on every 

-hand; whose hope rests in his own ability to rescue himself through 
his personal freedom, in this way creating a small clearing of honesty 
and loyalty among men. 

Such a man may elaborate the theory that things are a dead 
curse to men, meaningless in themselves, in order to compensate 
their strong attraction for him; he may refuse to see any value, or 
moral law in existence ; he may elevate what he is least sure of, his own 
independence and meaningfulness, into a metaphysical concept and 
place virtually all his emphasis on personal freedom. He may, in short 
‘become an “existentialist”. 

Examples could be given endlessly. In each we could see the 
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philosopher spinning out his theories by use of technical terms — 
Samhvrti, maya, paramartha, brahman, nothingness, freedom and so on. 
The resulting explicated system of thought is however incurably restless, 
breeding questions from within itself whose alleged answers are still 
further questions. If the purpose of a system is to still questions, to 
bring enquiry to rest, then traditional philosophy hardly succeeds. If 
we view the philosopher’s thought in relation to the whole person for 
whom the philosophy may function as compensation, other possibilities 
are opened to us. 

At this point I am very close to what, since Nietzsche and the 
modern psychologists, has been known as rationalization. This isa 
broader concept than compensation. Philosophy might be related to 
factors in the personal existence of the philosopher which he is unaware 
of —and yet this relationship might be more justificatory of 
obscurantist than plainly compensatory. The intuitionist may be 
covering up his own lack of ability im formal reasoning; the 
formalist may be excusing his own weak emotional nature; Plato, 
by treating the visible as imperfect being may be merely explaining 
away his lack of interest in natural science ; Aristotle, by treating the 
visible as the realm of being may be justifying his lack of sensitivity to 
values beyond science. Each philosopher, each of us who thinks at all, 
may be expressing the “‘view”’ which is implicit in his whole being, in 
his way to be, a “‘view” which he does not compose but which he 
simply “‘is’”’. The explicit process of reasoning then is not what it 
pretends to be, — “objective”? — but, rather, develops a theory which 
would be true if the particular philosopher’s existence were reality 
itself and not the merest fragment of it. 

This may not seem out of the way : each theory is adequate to its 
existential base. But the crux of the problem is this: ‘‘reason” cannot, 
by its very nature, regard itself as a mere epiphenomenon ; ‘‘reason’’ 
must raise the claim to “‘truth’’, for that is its nature ; “‘reason” is the 
formal expression of the insistence of a fragmentary existence (a person) 
to be real without condition ; ‘‘reason’’ is the explication of the hunger 
for truth in the human. Its tragedy is that the “‘truth’ ambition is 
incompatible with the fragmentary, limited existence which sustains 
the ambition. ‘This is to say that systematic thinking, all attempt at 
explicated grounding, is doomed to distort the material it is given to 
work with. At this point I believe I am very close to Nietzsche. 

There is another way of relating a philosophy to the ‘unconscious’? - 
of the philosopher. We can regard it as the expression or disclosure of 
an existential “‘complex’’. ‘lhe notion of “‘complex’’ was one of the 
earliest in the thought of Jung and Freud. A grouping or complex of 
factors in the unconscious betrays its existence by gaps and leaps and 
irrationalities, “non-sequiturs’” we might say, in the contents of 
consciousness. 
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The ‘“‘complex”’ is the hidden condition for the way one may think 
about a certain matter but it cannot itself be thought about. At least 
it cannot be brought into consciousness in the terms being used to keep 
it in the unconscious. 

Can we regard the existential posture of a thinker, his primary 
value assumptions, if you will, the pre-suppositions of his thought, as 
analogous to a “‘complex’’ in the psycho-analytical sense? There are 
points of comparison. If we take the Buddhist pre-supposition that 
being is temporal, that anything like a platonic form which is, and yet 
does not perish, is a mere phantasy like the sky lotus, it can be said that 
this supposition functions as a “‘complex’’. It conditions everything 
that is said about existence as duhkha and about nirvana. It isa 
missing link in the argument. Yet it cannot be made explicit in those 
térms* which keep it unconscious. To explicate Buddhist thought 
completely one wotld have to show that there could be nothing 
imperishable of the nature of Aristotelian or Platonic form, otherwise 
the argumets for ntrvana become untenable. 

The same can be said for all systems of thought. As we think 
them through, we note gaps in the grounding and we call attention 
to them as a way of drawing out the implications of the system. 
Some implications are merely logical and can be drawn. But where 
we strike on a missing aspect of someone’s thought, an aspect for 
which there is no terminology in the system, an aspect which might 
be described as a “blind spot’’ there we may have what I am calling 
a ‘“‘complex’’. Another example might be: non-sensuous access to 
reality in Kant. The “complex” defies treatment, i.e. discussion, 
in the extant terms of the system; to explore it, one has to begin 
to break down the system’s structure and to introduce thoughts it had 
vigorously, if unconsciously, excluded. Such a complex might be 
referred to as a “‘knot”’ in the unconscious. 

This idea is new to me and I am not sure what to do with it. 
Does each philosopher have one complex or more? Are complexes 
ineradicable ? And if we succeed in uncovering and untying one, 
does another form in its place? Is philosophy an attempt, albeit 
unconscious, to dissolve such complexes, to eliminate the influence 
of the unconscious? Or, grim thought, is philosophy one of the ways 
we have of obscuring, strengthening and justifying our complexes? Is 
philosophy a therapy for imbalance in the person or is it a symptom of 
imbalance ? 

I propose to leave this question here and to turn to the last 
and, for me, most decisive aspect of our problem: why philosophy 
cannot be considered a species of theorizing. 


Philosophy as the source of Theory 
Philosophy, I have said often enough, is the process of attempting 
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to find adequate grounds for our beliefs about ourselves and the world, 
Truth appears to be the most suitable word we have in English to 
name the philosopher’s method. Often he understands or, as I think, 
misunderstands truth to mean a final whole of assertions, internally 
erounded. But this model has failed philosophers and, as I argue, 
must fail them. Unlike the questions of the mathematician, those of the 
philosopher, by their nature, involve more than impersonal and | 
abstract proofs. The philosopher’s questions are not about states of 
affairs which remain unmoved whatever the consequences of the 
enquiry. They proceed from the philosopher as a whole person, and as a 
total existence. The philosopher’s questions concern the philosopher's 
existence. They put the philosopher’s existence in question. 

This means that there are never available facts with which to 
answer philosophic questions. The philosopher is driven — however’ 
‘open-minded he wishes to be — to arrive at an answer to his puzzles and 
sO must make his answers in the best way he can. To “make” an 
answer may sound like a very doubtful undertaking but it is not an 
arbitrary process. I think the philosopher makes “‘decisions” in the 
movement of his thought and yet the explicit ‘‘answer’’ to any question is 
not itself something chosen; the decision is rather a commitment. 
The philosopher’s thought on any problem proceeds by his feeling his 
way beyond any evidence available to him, by consulting his own 
inner sense of the way the “truth”? ought to go, by summoning 
the courage to commit himself to that way and then to explicate what 
answer follows from this fresh turn of thought. It is the whole 
philosopher which determines such turns of thought: the reasons for 
them are worked out later in the laborious testing process. There 
is, of course, nothing infallible about such decisive commitments ; 
they are under incessant pressure to prove themselves and are no doubt 
incessantly correcting themselves in subtle ways. My point is that 
at every turn and movement of his thought the philosopher is 
committing himself to an outcome and discovering himself as he 
does so. 

This creative movement has, if one wishes to see it so, aspects of 
both theory and practice. As practice we can count the element of 
commitment or choice: the philosopher proceeds only by trusting his 
sense of the way things, in their ultimate cast, ought to be. He must 
listen carefully to the voice of his inarticulate non-verbal sense in order to 
discover in which direction the truth must lie. This is not a moral 
decision, it is a creative move which lays the basis for morals, yet it 
seems to present itself to our understanding as analogous to a decision. 
Such creative moves open windows on to the myriad realms of 
meaning from which subsequent reasoned explication — development 
of theory — draws its nourishment, its power to explain. 

That is to say, theory — explicit grounding — is based on the 
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availability of meaning vouchsafed by a pre-theoretical openness or 
closedness of the philosopher’s existence. Theory examines this Base, 
tests its adequacy in theoretical terms and of course, sooner or later 
finds it wanting. It is the fact that reasoning does uncover the 
inadequacy of many of its own pre-rational assumptions and it may 
force alteration of its own base ; indeed it is meant to do this. This is 
admittedly a contradiction in my own exposition but I propose to let 
it stand. We can now see clearly the despair which leads to scepticism 
in philosophy. Reasoning proceeds from, is unintelligible without, a 
prior base of meaning. As this differs between men or alters for any 
man the reasoning proceeding from it must differ or alter. Yet reason 
is asked to examine the adequacy of the very base of meaning which 
will determine what reason finds adequate. This is the fateful 
circularity of all thought which ventures beyond empirical questions. 

Is this the end of philosophy? I think it is the end of philosophy 
as theory. I hope it is clear that theory is merely one aspect of what 
is happening in philosophy. The other aspect is the practical. Yet 
both these words are concessions to convention: philcsophy is not a 
practical undertaking, because it has no goal separate from itself ; 
and it is not a theoretical undertaking, because there is no object 
(Gegenstand) of which philosophical theories could be true or false. 
Philosophy is the source of both theory and practice, without being 
either. ? 

It is important, for my point of view, to stress the relentless 
discipline to which philosophy is always subject. I see nothing arbi- 
trary or capricious in the movement of thought. Philosophy moves 
hungry for meaning; it does not fabricate meaning ; it turns, like a 
hungry or thirsty animal, in whichever direction it senses meaning to 
be waiting for it. ‘‘Meaning’’, as I use the word here, is prior to all 
logic, all reasoning. It makes these possible, even as Plato’s essence of 
the highest being (zdea tou agathou) makes truth and knowledge possible 
but is itself neither. 

This train of thought leads straight to a conclusion which 
Challenges the central claim of the modern European tradition. It 
leads to the view that rational theory — whatever its many uses on the 
human scene —is not the way to realize the truth of things. 
The more closely it moves into sympathy with the kind of question 
which concerns the philosopher, the less it is theory and the more it is 
discovery. In this view theory, when it grapples with philosophic 
questions, transcends itself; it transmutes into creative thought. 
Creative thought is the way a human discovers reality and enters into 
it. ‘This is not adventitious; it is the nature of reasoning, theory, to 
merge with other elements within the human enterprise. It is difficult 
for theory to accept this fate, for it is a hubristic element. But so it 
will seem to me, 
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This view is anything but novel within the Sanskrit tradition. Sa 
yo ha vai tat paramam brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati.2 ‘“The one who 
‘knows’ the highest being himself becomes that very being.” Here 
the model of “‘knowing” is retained to the end, albeit in an obviously 
metaphorical sense, even where the duality of subject and object does 
not apply. For what one becomes, one does not “‘know” in the 
conventional sense of ‘“‘knowing about’’. In other words, there can be .« 
no theory of brahman. It is the fate of theories to be superseded by 
another mode of existence, when the concern is reality. 

The Madhyamika Buddhist treatment of philosophical theories 
is even more radical. The elements of theories — perceptions, things, 
concepts, inferences, language — are themselves not real ; nothing ofa 
substantial nature corresponds to any of these words. Theories tend 
to strengthen the mis-view that these elements are real in their own — 
right. Philosophy makes us realize that they are not and that there 
is no reality of which a theory could be said to be true or false. It is 
the illusion of the theorist that there is. Indeed, however, the reality 
of everyday things is available only when we cease theorizing about 
them, and learn to ‘‘take’’ them, or to deal with ‘them in a non- 
theoretical way. This way, as prescribed by the Buddhist is, of course, 
the madhyama pratipad — the middle way. It is only mataphorically 
a ‘‘way’’, i.e. a practical undertaking, because it is prior to all under- 
takings. 

How much the view developed in this paper owes to the 
Upanisadic and Buddhist thinkers will need no emphasis to those 
familiar with those two schools of thought. 


1 See Heidegger, Brief uber den Humanismus. 
2 Mundaka Upanisad, 3. 2. 9. 


“PHILOSOPHY IS NOT “THEORY”? 


— Commenis 


Andre Mercier 


Philosophy is “ engagement”, Dr. Sprung says, hence (at least) 
it is not mere “‘thought’’. Therefore, to know, i. e. knowlege, if 
I understand him well, is not just collected knowledge as may be 
written in the text books; it is an act, one of the many enterprises of 
the human spirit, as he puts it. 

I like the use of the word enterprise, for I have used it myself 
Many times. However, why say, that philosophy is one of the many 
enterprises? I should rather say the quintessence of all such enter- 
prises ; or something which crowns them. 

Then, Dr. Sprung goes on saying, philosophy is concerned with 
truth only, Surely not in the pedestrian sense of truth. I ask then: 
does true stand for all cardinal values in a Platonic sense of the 
supreme ? Or is it a new, Sprungian sense of truth ? 

That no premise is beyond question, I agree. Upon the question 
of revisability of philosophy in spite of the “certainty”? (in quotation 
marks) it assumes, I also agree. 

Philosophy is presented by him as experience, discovery and 
insight, implying that the word ‘therefore’? has no meaning in 
philosophy. Much rather —in my opinion —there is something 
to be called evidence, which amounts to a categorical imperative not 
only valid in morals but in all fields of thoughts and of act. 

So, I seem to agree with Dr. Sprung on more or less everything. 

However, now comes the view-point of philosophy being a 
grounding process unlike poetry and unlike commercial persuasion. 
This I doubt a little, because (i) poetry, as Maritain has explained, 
and Heidegger would maintain, I daresay, is the aesthetic form taken 
by all good metaphysics, and vice-versa all good poetry is metaphysics. 
Perhaps metaphysics is not philosophy in the Sprungian sense. 
(ii) Commercial persuasion is in our days an ambiguous term: are 
there not good and bad (commercial) persuasion? Would not the good 
sort be an acceptable though gross example of how to philosophize, 
i.e. to argue ? ; 

That the process of philosophy will bring us to rest is very well 
said. It is related with the concept of peace by which philosophy 
could be characterized if we defined it as the quintessence of all technic 
conceived of as the encounter of all spiritual activities and called 
peace the climax of an harmony achieved in such an encounter. 

Philosophical thought, it is further explained, is circular. Yes, 
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but surely not viciously circular. This explains why grounds can be 
their-own grounds. Is that not even the particular form of “ creati- 
vity proper to philosophical thought ? 

Now we are reminded that “ grounding our own grounds” has 
never succeeded. Ofcourse. And that this be the scandal of philosophy. 
Hence e.g. William James’ division between tender-minded and 
tough-minded philosophers. The division was 0.k. with William 
James, but it is in our days completely mis-used by logisticians and 
the like who condemn every kind of philosophy which they do not 
advocate as tender-minded. I claim that logisticians are often tender- 
minded, for their business is nothing but formalism devoid of content, 
and making it a doctrine is then too simple to be tough. 

With regard to Dr. Sprung’s comparison between Plato and 
Sankara, may I ask: Does Plato stand for Socrates or for ° 
Pythagoras? This is, to me at least, an important question for the 
exegesis of traditional philosophy in the West; for, Pythagoras was 
of Asiatic minded-ness, even if he departed from it as has been 
explained by Bertrand Russell (cf. chap. on Pyth. in B. R’s History of 
Western Philosophy). Socrates was not. Think of- the meaning 
of the word Theory for Pythagoreans in connection with mystic 
contemplation. 

Now, Says Dr. Sprung, the ‘‘ whole’? — whatever that is — is 
clearly never present in consciousness. I wonder! For, it can be 
recovered by thoughtful effort, he says. But the following first passage 
of Dr. Sprung’s paper is central, where he says: ‘‘ Consider the man 
who nowhere and in no person or thing finds fulfilment of his vague 
but radical sense of what must really be...... he refuses to believe that 
esses ) emptiness is all there is ...’’ Compare it with the second one: 
Only “ if we view the philosopher’s thought in relation to the whole” 
can we hope for philosophy getting at something, viz. the certainty that 
the fragmentary existence of a person is unconditionally real, however 
tragic be the creature-ness of that fragmentary existence which is the 
source of all distorsion of our thinking. And so there isa blind spot 
or several such spots in every philosophical system, through which the 
system can be brought to explosion. 

Dr. Sprung sees there what he callsa ‘‘ complex”? and wonders 
whether philosophy is a way ‘‘ we have of obscuring ... and justifying 
our complexes”’. I am personally not afraid of obscurity. I may 
remind you that Edmund Burke as well as Albert Schweitzer have said 
that the clearer the words, the less they contain. (This may clash 
against La Bruyére but it remains a piece of wisdom). 

Now as to Philosophy as the eventual source of theory: This 
phrase in Sprung’s manuscript follows upon the contention, that 
philosophy cannot be considered a species of theorizing. ‘‘Truth” is 
there called the philosopher’s method. I shall not issue a discussion 
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about words, Still, I do not understand how truth, as some sort of a 
quintessence or supreme-ness of values, can be a method. Neverthe- 
less, I understand and support the opinion, that the philosopher makes 
the answers to his questions ina way which is described as a commitment 
to a self-discovery and is found to be creative in the sense that it 
is both theoretical and practical. (Incidentally, this commitment 
is not identifiable with religious belief.) Reason, on the former aspect, 
examines the adequacy of the very base of meaning; to this, I answer 
yes — but: not all of philosophy is made by the power of reason and 
the satisfaction of practice. For, there is an enterprise which is not 
an inquiry belonging to the modality of judgement by any reason; 
this enterprise proceeds by virtue of another power, which is contem- 
plation : mystic contemplation. Contemplation is not reason, and 
mystics (its act) is not judgement. 

In the perspective of this latter modality, philosophy remains 
however, like in the modality of judgement, related to both theory and 
praxis; but, contrarily to being their source, theory and praxis in mystic 
contemplation become identical with each other and provoke, by their 
identity, philosophy itself. 

I like the conclusion according to which “it is the illusion of the 
Theorist’’ that there is ‘‘a reality of which a theory could be said to 
be true or false”. Being myself the living example of a professional 
theoretician as scientist — within the restricted field of theoretical 
physics — I know perhaps better than many scholars what are the 
extraordinary powers of theories, but at the same time, being officially 
also a philosopher, I know very well what the limits of theorization 
consist of. 

Thus, if Dr. Sprung says (Title of his paper) ‘‘ philosophy is not 
theory’, I cannot but agree. 


Some Thoughts on the Problem of Peace 


Nikunja Vihari Banerjee 


I 


I should, to begin with, confess that I am not quite clear about 
the meaning of the formulation of the several aspects of the contrast 
between the contemplative and activist attitudes that has been made 
in elaboration of the main theme of the present seminar — Philosophy : 
Theory and Practice. I would therefore like to make some observa- 
tions of my own which may serve as an introduction to the few ideas 
which I wish to put across on this occasion. 

As regards the contrast between theory and practice, 1 am not quite 
sure whether it is useful or even relevant in any field whatsoever. My 
reason for this is that thought seems to me to be a form of action, and 
that even if it be distinguishable from the latter, the two, after all, are 
inseparables. That being so, the understanding of thought and action 
in contrast with one another is tantamount to an artificial and indeed 
unpardonable abstraction which may satisfy a popular fancy, but is 
prejudicial to the interest of any serious enquiry, whether philosophical 
or other. In saying this I am not, however, unaware of the fact that 
philosophers have been more often than not influenced by a 
misconception of their vocation by allowing themselves to pass for 
mere thinkers and have, in consequence, installed thought, as contrasted 
with action, on the highest pedestal in disregard of the consideration 
that thought, in the ultimate analysis, isrelated to action as a species is 
to its genus. But I am aware at the same time that the arbitrary 
abstraction of thought from action on the part of philosophers is one 
of the faults, if not the major fault, of commission by which philo- 
sophical investigations have been vitiated. 

The fact which it would be worthwhile to note in this connection 
is, however, that in some cases, in the case of pure mathematics, for 
example, theory 2s originally motivated by, and so is by no means 
detached from, or independent of, practical considerations. In certain 
other cases, for example, in the case of technology, on the other 
hand, theory plays a most important part in the emergence of 2 
practical results and so is inextricably bound up with the latter. But 
this is far from suggesting that the case of philosophy in the present 
context is comparable to that of mathematics or technology. On the 
contrary, even granted that the contrast between thought and action, 
between theory and practice holds good in the case of mathematics, 
physics, etc. on the one hand, and in the case of technology, agriculture, 
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medicine, etc. on the other, the case of philosophy seems to me to be 
exceptional in this regard. What I mean by this is that the 
understanding of thought and action in contrast with one another is 
not only out of place in the case of philosophy, but is more likely than 
not to prove to be one of the causes, if not the main cause, of the 
defeat of its purpose through the rise of some eccentric philosophical 
standpoint or other, say, intellectualism or else activism or 
voluntarism. 

It may be of interest to refer, in this context, to what seems to 
me to be a gross misunderstanding of the difference between Indian 
and Western philosophy. It consists in the view that the outlook of 
Indian philosophy as a whole is predominantly practical, whereas 
that of Western philosophy in general is mainly, if not exclusively, 
theorétical. In this regard it is most important to note that no 
discipline can be said to be practical merely on the ground that it 
happens to concern itself, among other things, with a problem or 
problems of practical importance such as the problem of liberation or 
that of government. Strictly speaking, to be practical it should be 
able to produce tangible results, whether good, bad or indifferent. 
Judged from this point of view, technology, medicine, agriculture, 
etc. are unquestionably practical, whereas the practical importance 
of Indian philosophy may be seriously called in question on the ground 
that its treatment of the problem of liberation is, after all, doctrinaire. 
Western philosophy, on the other hand, it is important to observe, 
has an advantage over Indian philosophy in so far as its practical 
importance in some of its aspects seems to be beyond question. As an 
illustration, mention may be made of the fact that Locke’s political 
ideas constituted the model on which the governments of England, 
France and America rested at one time. 

But then, it is far from me to suggest that philosophy is 
purely theoretical or purely practical or somehow both at the same 
time. Pure thought or, let us say, mere contemplation, divorced 
from any significant concern with action, seems to me to be help- 
lessly tied up with some fiction or other as its content and so is 
characterized by the spirit of withdrawal or the attitude of defeatism. 
It does not therefore become philosophy to follow the path of mere 
contemplation unless, of course, there comes to prevail the 
misconception of philosophy itself as a way of escape from the stark 
realities of our ordinary experience. And as regards action, it would 
be most important to observe that in case its importance is emphasized 
at the expense of the importance of thought or contemplation, it is 
more likely than not that it would turn out to be another name for 
sheer power which is conspicuous for its capacity to bring about 
despotism or else anarchism in some sense or other. But since both 
despotism and anarchism are repellent to the true spirit of philosophy, 
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it would not behove philosophy to follow the path of pure action 
either. How should we then view the possibility that is still left open 
for consideration —the possibility of philosophy’s following the 
combined path of thought and action? As regards this question, all 
that needs to be observed in reply is that the faults of pure thought 
and of pure action which have been already in evidence seem to be 
sufficient as an argument against this possibility, even granted that 
thought and action admit of being combined together or rather that 
the question of their combination should arise at all. 

What I am driving at, negatively speaking, is that neither 
thought nor action nor even language, which is obviously more 
comprehensive than either of these two, can be said to be the specific 
concern of philosophy regarded as distinct from such separate 


disciplines as logic and ethics as well as from the group of disciplines ' 


comprising grammar, linguistics and what is nowadays called 
linguistic analysis. Positively speaking, the primary concern of 
philosophy is with something which is more comprehensive than any 
one of these as well as the assemblage of them all, and yet is such that 
it leaves room for everyone of them. This something is not single such 
as the Absolute, the Brahman or Sarva-Sinyata (the Absolute 
Void or Nothingness); it is multiple, including, not enitties, but a 
variety of insights, examples of which are available in the philosophy 
of men like Plato, Sathkara, Nagarjuna, Descartes, Hume, Kant, 
Hegel and Karl Marx. The peculiarities of these insights, no matter 
whether the philosophers concerned realized this or not, lies in that 
they are the diverse expressions of a few basic insights, and that — 
this is especially important — they invariably bear a problem or 
problems clamouring for the suggestion of their solution which it is 
incumbent upon philosophy to offer. The problem of peace — it may 
perhaps be easy now to see — is one among such problems, if not the 
most fundamental one to which the rest are reducible. 


Il 


The most suitable approach to the problem of peace seems to lie 
in the recognition of the fact that the life of man at all stages in the 
history of the human race is unavoidably subject to a law governing 
the entire biological world which is none other than the law of struggle 
for survival. The inevitable consequence of this struggle, as a rule and 
especially in the primitive circumstances of human life, is pain and 
misery and suffering. But then, human nature and the very existence 
of man are anomalous. This is remarkably indicated, among 
other things, by the fact that it is given to man to suffer, and yet 
that he is inherently averse to, and indeed burns with a desire to get 
rid of, suffering. This points to a human situation which is 
profoundly significant and indeed poses a problem of most vital 
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concern to man, the problem regarding his ultimate destiny. What 
immediately needs to be observed obout this problem is, however, 
that it has seldom been viewed in a proper perspective, not to speak 
of there having been any serious attempt to suggest its solution. On 
the contrary, mankind has more often than not had recourse to some 
fiction or other with a view to meeting the challenge of the human 
situation concerned. 

The fiction in question has varied from one case to another, 
depending, among other things, on the varying temperament and the 
physical and social environment of its creators. At any rate, in 
some of its forms, it is the outcome of defeatism based on the easy 
and superficial belief that the human predicament attended with the 
suffering of mankind is recalcitrant to any earthly way of resolution. 
And as regards other forms of the fiction, activism takes the place 
of defeatism as thet basis — activism which reinforces an original 
fiction by calling into existence fictions of a different order, namely, 
those that are capable of being conventionally accepted, with a view 
to making them serve as a means of the resolution of the human 
predicament. 

My object in this essay is to try to throw some light on the way of 
dealing with the problem of the conquest of the far-reaching evil 
consequences of man’s unavoidable subjection to the biological struggle 
for survival, the solution of which is the conditio sine qua non of the 
possibility of his living at peace with himself and with his fellows. 
My primary concern here, then, is with the problem of peace, but 
peace, not in the narrow political sense, but in the widest as well as 
the deepest sense which is indeed strictly humanistic. Peace in the 
latter sense consists in the regeneration of man in the manner of his 
return to himself as a result of the termination of his usual self-alie- 
nation and at the same time the realization of his essentiality to his 
fellows consequent upon the termination of his alienation from them. 
This sense of the word ‘peace’ is obviously in need of explanation as 
well as defence which I may now try to offer briefly as follows. 

In whatever way or ways man may be regarded as different from, 
and even superior to, other kinds of living beings, the fact remains that 
he, like the latter, is biologically born and is under the inexorable 
necessity of struggling for survival. The resources on which he is 
dependent for carrying on this struggle are the vital drives with which 
he is born, and which, in his case, are definitely reinforced by intelli- 
gence. Of course, some of the vital drives are self-regarding and the 
rest other-regarding. But whatever may be the role of intelligence 
vis-a-vis the vital drives, there seems to be no doubt that, in the course 
of the struggle for survival in the case of man as well as in the case of 
other living beings, the self-regarding vital drives are apt to be in 
conflict with the other-regarding ones. And it is more likely than not 
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that such a conflict should be resolved through the triumph of the self- 
regarding vital drives over their rivals. 

What has been observed above is, however, far from denying the 
sociability of human nature. That man is inherently sociable is 
beyond question. But then, despite his sociability, as Kant realized, 
he is ‘ unsocial’; he is naturally inclined to enter into social relations 
with his fellows in virtue of his other-regarding vital drives, but his 
self-regarding vital drives are apt to prevent this inclination. Thus he 
is, in the final analysis, alienated from his fellows and is at the same 
time alienated from himself on account of the suppression of the 
claim which his other-regarding vital drives legitimately have to his 
obedience. This, on the one hand, provides another indication of the 
anomaly of human existence and, on the other hand, goes to show that 
man’s self-alienation and his alienation from his fellows are bat twWo 
inseparable aspects of one and the same deprivation which he ordinarily 
suffers. 

It needs to be borne in mind, however, that the triumph of the 
self-regarding vital drives over the other-regarding ones in the circums- 
tance referred to above is as much a possibility in the case of the 
subhuman species of animals as it is inthe case of the human species. 
But then, the question of self-alienation and alienation from others 
does not arise in the case of animals as it does in the case of man. 
The reason for this is indicated by the fact that, whereas human 
behaviour is open to the distinction between good and evil from the 
human point of view, animal behaviour, despite the untenability of the 
view of animals as mere automata, is recalcitrant to this distinction 
from the point of view of animals themselves. And this, it is important 
to note, points to a fundamental distinction between man and the 
subhuman species of animals which concerns their respective destinies. 
The promise and potency of animal life are confined within the bounds 
determined by the biological law of strugele for survival. Man, on the 
other hand, is so constituted that it is incumbent upon him to fulfil the 
most human of all human demands, the demand for his self-integra- 
tion and his integration with others of his kind through the elimi- 
nation of the twin effects of his subjection to this law, his self-aliena- 
tion and his alienation from his fellows. 

It hardly needs to be mentioned that what we have previously 
spoken of as man’s return to himself and that which we have called his 
realization of his essentiality to others are respectively the same as his 
self-integration and his integration with his fellows. And the two 
items in each of these pairs are the two inseparable aspects of the 
fulfilment of his destiny just as his self-alienation and his alienation 
from others, as observed earlier, are the two sides of the gravest 
deprivation which he is to suffer as a human being. 

One of the points emerging from the foregoing discussion is that 
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the problem of peace does not arise in the case of living creatures other 
than human beings. The reason for this, as previously indicated, 
is that the question of self-alienation and alienation from others is 
irrelevant in their case and, consequently, that they are immune from 
the challenge of this problem. And what is thus true about the 
subhuman species of animals is, for obvious reasons, all the more true 
about the world of inanimate nature. What follows, then, is almost 
a truism, namely, that the problem of peace is an exclusive concern of 
human beings. This conclusion, in spite of its nearly truistic character, 
is important in that it rules out the old-world way of understanding 
the peaceful condition of the world of human beings with reference to 
such concepts as ‘law of nature’ or ‘state of nature’. Of course 
these concepts point to the order or harmony that prevails in the world 
of nature. But then, man, while being a part of nature, is, in a 
sense, apart from it, so that his very existence is anomalous. That 
being so, the order of harmony in the world of human beings can bear 
no resemblance to that which prevails in the world of nature. Strictly 
speaking, then, the use of these concepts in the understanding of the 
nature of peace is one of the easy ways of escape from the difficult 
problem of peace itself. 

But then, the object of this essay would appear to be ill- 
conceived and whatever we would do in its fulfilment should be 
futile if peace should mean something different from what we have 
proposed to mean by it, namely a state in which man is integrated 
with himself and with his fellows. In this regard it is most important 
to note that peace has been usually understood in a socio-political 
sense, being regarded as the resolution of conflicts between a tribe and 
a tribe, between one community and another, between one economic 
or ruling class and another or between a state anda state. It is also 
worthwhile to note that such conflicts have, from time to time and 
from place to place, been resolved, but that what has ensued asa 
result, as history would testify, is the temporary postponement of the 
conflicts and no peace in the strict sense of the term. ‘The reason 
for this is that no institution or organization, whether social, political, 
economic or even religious, is an independent entity, but is of the 
people and for the people and, consequently, that peace is primarily 
the concern of the people and only secondarily or derivatively of the 
institution or organization of which they are members. That being 
so, the remedy for any kind of conflict in which mankind is or is 
likely to be involved is to be found in the removal of the deprivation 
which human beings ordinarily suffer in consequence of their biological 
birth and its attendant struggle for survival. Since the deprivation in 
question, as previously seen, consists in a twofold alienation, one’s 
alienation from oneself and from others, peace, as distinguished from 
temporary postponements of conflicts in the world of human beings, 
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can be brought out in one way and one way only, namely, through 
the means of their integration with themselves and with their 
fellows. 

Judged in this light, peace may be said to be another name for 
freedom from human bondage or liberation. For what else is human 
bondage but man’s separation from his concrete being and _ his 
appearance as an ego under the domination of his self-regarding 
vital drives and his consequent inaptitude for communing with, or 
entering into the lives of, others? And what else can liberation be 
except man’s return to himself as a concrete being on the conquest of 
his egoity and his restoration to his inherent capacity for the 
realization of his essentiality to his fellows? Even so, be it borne in 
mind, the concept of liberation, as the history of Indian thought 
goes to show, is no less open to abuse than is the concept of peace. 
But what is most surprising is, however, that the concept of liberation 
is sometimes worse misused than the concept of peace in the manner of 
its association with such things as militarism as is illustrated in 
expressions like ‘the liberation army’. Thus associated, the concept 
of liberation, it is hardly necessary to mention, not only loses its true 
significance, but is distorted so as to mean just its contrary. And this, 
significantly enough, is a pointer to the need for the observance of 
strict discipline with regard to the treatment of concepts and their 
linguistic expressions with a view to avoiding their arbitrary 
manipulation and allowing them to perform their appointed role. 
After all, ideas and language play a significant, it not a decisive role 
in the determination of human affairs. That being so, those ideas 
which have the promise of serving to guide mankind towards their 
proper destiny should, in particular, be protected against their misuse 
or arbitrary manipulation. 

Now peace, in whatever sense be it understood, presents itself to 
be a problem to be solved instead of being an accomplished fact. For 
it seems that the world of human beings is hardly ever free from 
conflicts. Even granted that at a given time there is no conflict 
anywhere in this world, the possibility of there being a conflict 
somewhere or other is not necessarily precluded. Thus conflicts are 
either stark actualities or reasonable possibilities or, as we should 
rather say, near-actualities. Peace, on the other hand, does not 
come under either of these categories, it being understood that: 
interpreted in any of the senses which we have called secondary or 
derivative, it is at best the temporary postponement of a conflict or 
conflicts. All this goes to show why peace should be a problem and 
at the same time points to the difficulty of the problem of peace. 
Since self-alienation and alienation from others is not peculiar to 
this man or that man but common to human beings in general owing 
to their biological birth and its inevitable consequence, peace in the 
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sense of their integration with themselves and with their fellows 
should naturally be extremely difficult of achievement. ; 

It is owing to the prevalence of indifference to, or even ignorance 

of, the real nature of peace, however, that the problem concerning 
it has more often than not been subjected to oversimplification to the 
extent of distortion. In particular, fictions to which reference has 
been already made, have been brought to bear upon the under- 
standing of peace, but with no better result than the liquidation of, 
or else the discovery of ways of escape from, the problem which is 
inherent in the nature of peace itself. How this is so needs to be 
shown in order that age-old misunderstandings of peace may be 
removed and the ground may be prepared for the suggestion of an 
appropriate solution of the problem that peace presents itself to be. 
* Now, of the two kinds of fiction we have previously distinguished, 
the one that owes its origin to defeatism may be brought under two 
heads. Both of these are, of course, based on the assumption that 
there is no earthly remedy for human suffering. But what is especially 
noticeable about them is that they are equally concerned with what 
seems to be a sort of consolation for the supposedly tragic future of 
mankind. The consolation in the one case is derived from the 
contemplation of some such thing as the golden age either in the pagan 
or classical sense of the glorious past of the human race or in the 
Judaic-Christian sense of a glorious future of mankind. In the 
other case it results from the conjuring up of an unearthly or rather 
supermundane sphere which is supposed to be free from suffering and 
is, consequently, regarded as the ideal abode for the suffering 
humanity. This, it is important to note, marks a stage in the 
development of religious psychology, in fact, the kind of psychology 
which, on the one hand, is inconsistent with the spirit of science and, 
on the other, has contributed to the growth of traditional religion in 
its various forms. And as regards traditional religion, it is of interest 
to observe that it cannot rest content with defeatism from which it 
originally springs. On the contrary, it becomes imbued with activism 
and, as in the case of non-religious activism, it calls into existence 
fictions that are conventionally acceptable and thereby creates a 
semi-earthly and semi-unearthly, that is, visible-invisible atmosphere 
for man to live in, in oblivion of his suffering which is ultimately 
due to his biological birth and his consequent struggle for survival. 

As regards the second of the two kinds of fiction with the 
distinction of which we started, it differs from the first in not having 
anything directly to do with defeatism. In consequence, it is far from 
representing any such thing as the ‘ golden age’ or, for that matter, a 
supermundane sphere free from suffering. On the contrary, it 
amounts to a misrepresentation of the natural state of man such as 
Hobbes’ misrepresentation of it as a state of mutual war and violence, 
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attended with the most extreme necessity. Here, then, is a fiction 
which not only does not refer to the forgotten and yet misrepresented 
past of the human race, but is not other-worldly either. While 
being a fiction, it is definitely this-worldly and as such is remediable 
and is in need of being remedied. But strictly speaking, there can be 
no remedy for it. For how cana state of war and violence which is 
attended with extreme necessity come to an end and yield place to a 
state of peace? But activism, in this case, defiant of the irresolvable 
difficulty of the actual situation, calls into existence conventionally 
acceptable fictions of the secular kind such as ‘state’, ‘government’, 
‘punishment’, etc. and finds in them the remedy in demand. 

Thus at least three typical ways of meeting the challenge of the 
human predicament are distinguishable. One of these has its beginn- 
ing as well as its end in defeatism and is left with nothing to its credit 
except the fiction of the so-called golden age in either of the two 
senses we have already distinguished. ‘The second like the first, begins 
with defeatism in its contemplation of a supermundane sphere free 
from suffering. But since sucha sphere, for obvious reasons, is no 
more of use to the suffering humanity than is the so-called golden 
age, it overcomes its initial defeatism by having recourse to activism. 
As aresult it calls into existence several conventionally acceptable 
fictions with a view to creating a curious atmosphere supposed to be 
conducive to the prevalence of contentment over suffering in the 
human world. But then, contentment and suffering seem to be 
contraries, so that so long as there is suffering there can be no real 
contentment and, consequently, that the prevalence of contentment 
over suffering seems to be out of the question. So the problem, 
ultimately, is that of the remedy for suffering. But if, for some 
reason or other, human suffering cannot be altogether eliminated, the 
demand for its mitigation still remains in force. This is, perhaps, the 
logic that underlies the third way of meeting the challenge of the 
human predicament. 

This logic obviously fights shy of the possibilily of the elimination 
of human suffering and so is not ultimately free from defeatism. But 
apart from that, the question arises as to how suffering can be 
mitigated. If the natural state of man is that of interminable war and 
violence, human suffering, not to speak of its being eliminated, cannot 
even be mitigated any more than there can be contentment alongside 
suffering. The fact, however, seems to be that the human predica- 
ment is much too real to admit of resolution by means of a false 
understanding of the human situation and its manipulation by conven- 
tionally acceptable fictions, whether religious such as ‘church’, 
“priesthood ’, ‘sacrament’, etc, or secular such as ‘state’, ‘govern- 
ment’, ‘punishment’ and the like. 

Fortunately enough, there have emerged science and its ally 
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technology outside the gigantic worlds of fiction which mankind has 
created through the centuries with cleverness, toil and skill. But then, 
neither seience nor technology nor both together can be of help in the 
resolution of the predicament of man. For science, while being an enemy 
of many of the fictitious fabrications of the human mind, is primarily 
interested in the undertanding of the non-human world ; and any 
attempt that it may make to deal with man is more likely than not to 
be vitiated by the misunderstanding of him on the analogy of non- 
human nature. As regards technology, it is at its best capable of 
contributing to the happiness of man which, in spite of its unquestio- 
nable importance as a human value, is distinct from the resolution of 
the predicament of mankind, signifying its liberation which is the 
human value par excellence. Moreover, asa matter of fact, both science 
and téchnology are usually under a bondage, the bondage of secular 
fictions like ‘state’ and ‘government’ and hardly have the fresh air 
of freedom to breathe. 

Since no world of fiction thus can make room for peace, and since 
science and technology, despite their emancipation from the misleading 
influence of fictions, are unable to serve the cause of peace, two and 
only two alternatives seem to be left open for mankind to have recourse 
to in the face of the crisis to which it has been made heir since its 
advent on this planet. One is detachment from the world of fictions, 
whether religious or secular, and resignation with stoic fortitude, in 
complete disregard of the evils that are either directly or indirectly due to 
man’s struggle for survival. The other points in the direction of a utopia, 
but one that is not purely imaginary, but is pregnant with the promise 
of overcoming the perennial crisis of the human situation and thus is 
competent to contribute to the establishment of perpetual peace. Of 
course, neither of these two alternatives is within the easy reach of 
man. But as regards the former, it needs to be especially observed 
that, even if there be individuals in whose case it is a realizable goal, 
the human predicament remains as intact as ever. The fact is that 
this alternative is purely negative and has no positive contribution to 
make. It is essential to asceticism, and about asceticism the best that 
can be said is that it represents the strongest protest against the 
established order of human affairs, but has hardly any suggestion to make 
regarding the demand of the future of mankind. This is precisely the 
clrawback which the latter alternative seeks to overcome by presenting 
a utopia where the protestantism of asceticism may be turned to 
account through the regeneration of the world of fictions, both religious 
and secular, in the crucible of pure and unadulterated humanism. 

These are some of the thoughts stated in a cavalier way which it 
may perhaps be worthwhile to elaborate in a work under the title of 
The Problem of Peace and the Future of Man. To this end the 
work may be divided into three main parts. The first will provide a 
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critical account of the role of fictions in peace-making. The second 
will be devoted to the examination of the impact of science and 
technology on the problem of human destiny. The main concern of 
the third part will be to present an acceptable utopia, mankind’s 
admission into which may be the way to perpetual peace which neither 
conventionally accepted fictions nor science and technology are compe- 
tent to show. Accordingly the three parts may be respectively entitled P 
The Worlds of Fiction, The Trial of Science and Technology and The 
Peace-making Utopia. 


‘THE PROBLEM OF PEACE? 
— Comments 


Sanat Kumar Sen 


It seems that according to Prof. Banerjee the philosopher is essentially 
aman of insights. It is one of his own insights that Prof. Banerjee 
elaborates in this paper. 

The problem of peace is a peculiar problem that man alone (not 
sub-human or super-human beings) is faced with. This is a problem 
of philosophy, because it is a problem for man; for it is the specific 
"task df philosophy to be concerned with the nature and predica- 
ment of man as man: 

The search for peace presupposes a previous state of suffering or 
lack of peace. A knowledge of the cause of suffering is needed if man 
is to put an end to suffering. According to Prof. Banerjee suffering is 
due to self-alienation and alienation from others, and the cessation 
of suffering which is peace, therefore, consists in man’s self-integra- 
tion and integration with others. Self-alienation is concomitant with 
alienation from others, and is overcome in proportion to man’s 
realisation of his sociability. To be isolated from others is to suffer, 
and to be integrated with others is to achieve peace. Peace such as 
this is what is called freedom or liberation. 

Prof. Banerjee’s views are based on certain metaphysical 
presuppositions about the nature of man, which needs to be made 
explicit. The self or nature of each man is not something isolated, but 
is constituted by his community with others. It is because of forget- 
fulness of his nature that man suffers, and therefore it is only by 
‘returning to himself ’, i.e. by realising his community with others, 
that he can achieve peace. 

Prof. Banerjee’s metaphysical postulates are not beyond doubt. 
The question of doubt in the truth of a view or statement arises only 
if it is intelligible. The question may well arise whether Prof. 
Banerjee’s postulates are intelligible. Is the statement that each 
person’s self is constituted by his community with others intelligible ? 
How will then the distinction between one self and another be possible ? 
A self, surely, is not distinct from others by virtue of its body etc. ! 
Besides, even if Prof. Banerjee’s view about the nature of man were 
intelligible, it would still need justifications for its acceptance. For, 
surely, this is not the only view of human nature. Prof. Banerjee 
has not given reasons for his view. 

The concept of ‘integration with others’ also needs elaboration, 
which Prof. Banerjee has not attempted. What is meant by 
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Caterina Conio 


To establish a relation between theory and practice—a relation 
which may be helpful to us today—I have chosen to study from 
among the Western philosophers one of those who are the nearest to the 
Eastern spirit, namely, Evagrius Ponticus, the well-known Greek 
Father who lived in the Fourth Century A.D. 

We cannot ascertain to what extent his writings were influenced 
by Indian Philosophy or whether he had any direct knowledge of 
Indian speculation. , One thing, however, is certain: many statements 
of his bear the mark of an oriental spirit and his whole ideal of life can 
easily be shared, at least to a great extent, by any Hindu. Evagrius 
was a monk given to the highest degree of contemplation thus present- 
ing in his life a concrete example of what he actually taught. 

While sketching his ideas about contemplation (theoria) and 
practice (praktike), we shall compare some of his texts to some passages 
of the Upanigads to show how the two sets of texts can go hand in hand 
even though they were conceived and written so independently one 
from the other both in time and space. 

But, first of all, let us briefly trace, in earlier Greek Philosophy, 
some of the main attempts to clarify the difference and relation between 
theory and practice. 

In Plato, a dualistic metaphysical conception distinguishes between 
the practical and the theoretical science: the former belongs to the 
domain of action while the latter, for example, arithmetics, belongs to 
the domain of contemplation.* 

A hard and fast separation between theory and practice does not 
actually exist, for even purely theoretical knowledge can have an 
impact on one’s action, can even be wholly intended to action and 
highly applicable to one’s day-to-day life. In Plato’s Timaeus, we do 
find that the contemplation of the Ideas is a condition for the 
Demiurge to fashion the world. Contemplation, in this sense, has also 
a practical function, it serves to provide an ideal to practice. In beief, 
therefore, we can say that in Plato contemplation has a double 
‘instance’: one as pure and ‘disinterested’ contemplation and the 
other as action-oriented contemplation. 

Aristotle, on his part, tries further to bridge the gap between 
theory and practice. According to him, science as well as art (éechne), 
prudence as well as wisdom are intellectual virtues.* Still, he too 
distinguishes between practical, poietic and theoretical science.* and 
looks on contemplation as the highest beatitude of man.‘ The life of 
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the wise man who contemplates God is the happiest life; it is an end in 
itself and satisfying, as it does, the supreme needs of the human spirit, 
it has no practical purpose beside or outside of itself. 

It seems, however, that the aristotelian ‘theoria’ is essentially 
rational or ‘ noetical’, having, as its object, metaphysical knowledge, 
an epistemic theology (theologiké episiéme).° In this respect, Aristotles’ 
position is not far distant from that of Plato for whom too the 
contemplation of the Ideas is essentially ‘noetical’. For Plato, in fact, 
these Ideas are very definite and, so to speak, clear-cut. There is 
not much room left for obscurity or for ‘mystery’. Theorein would 
mean, then, to see an intellectual object, admire its beauty and 
clarity and enjoy it. 

The West has been strongly influenced by such a conception of the | 
intellectual way of life. The fondness of scientific clarity has, at least | 
to some extent, overshadowed the sense for the ‘mystery’, for the 
unknown, for the unexpected supra-rational enlightenment — the 
sense which is so characteristic of eastern philosophies and religions. 

Christian thinkers, like Evagrius Ponticus, admirers as they may 
be of Greek speculation, bring new life to contemplation. Christianity 
in fact, as well as other Oriental religions, transform the very ideal of 
life as described above. ‘Truth cannot be reached by mere reason or 
by mere intellectual contemplation but through a supernatural 
* Revelation ’.° 

In his Epistle to Anatolius, which is a sort of introduction to his 
Trilogy of the “‘Centuriae”’,’ LEvagrius says that while exposing the 
‘practical® and ‘gnostic’ life, he retains something hidden...but that 
everything will be clear to those who are advanced in the spiritual 
life.° What he seems to say is that an interior enlightenment will 
come to him who seeks for Truth and longs for contemplation even 
though what is actually written down in books is not entirely clear and 
understandable. One is to find one’s way to reach aninner Light 
liable to lead one on the path to Truth. 

The somewhat hermetical character of some of Evagrius’ writings, 
therefore, classes them with that kind of religious literature destined to 
be read only by those who really want to understand. His sentences are 
often enigmatic as are some of the verses of the Bible or the Indian 
scriptural mantras. For an explanation of their “ hidden’? meaning, 
there is needed not only a human teacher (a “‘guru’’) but also a good 
will to listen to the interior Teacher (the ‘‘Parama Guru’’). His 
doctrine is indeed typical of all religious philosophy but we must not 
forget that Evagrius was one of the first to stress the importance of a 
deep, personal research of the Sacred Word even when this is not 
immediately graspable. 

According to Evagrius, man cannot reach Truth unless he is first 
of all ethically engaged. Praktiké is the moral science, the realm of 
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virtues, a condilio sine qua non to obtain contemplation (gnosis or theoria). 
Even the practical life, intended to transform the world, to improve 
the human situation from a material and a cultural point of view, 
presupposes an ethical attitude. Ethics, for Evagrius, is essentially 
established by the Commandments and has therefore an eminently 
religious foundation. 

There is no need to recall that this is also true for the Eastern 
Tradition from its outset. We read, for instance, in the Katha 
Upanigad that one who has not turned away from his wickedness, who 
is not restrained and tranquil, whose mind is not at rest, can never 
obtain the Self not even by knowledge. ® 

No real progress in the world is possible unless it serves the 
development of the entire man, that is, his natural, moral and intellec- 
ttial :mprovement. Nor can men help one another without self- 
denial and a consciousness of their brotherhood. Praxis, therefore, is 
not any kind of activity, nor is it activism, mere action to raise the 
human condition to a higher technological level. Action, of any kind, 
must be regulated by a positive moral law and ordered to a higher end. 
It is precisely this higher end which distinguishes moral practice, 
religiously grounded, from simple praxis. 

Prakttké, according to Evagrius, is meant for peace of mind or 
apathera, as he calls it, and oriented towards contemplation. Only 
through contemplation can man raise himself above his human condi- 
tion for, as Aristotle had already said,*® contemplation is something 
‘divine’ and not merely human. Praktiké is a sign of the Auman life 
because without ethical behaviour, man is on a level with the animals, 
on the plane of pure instinct. It is also an ascesis aiming at a super- 
human state. 

Contemplation has various degrees. Evagrius does not conceive 
of theoria as a mere intellectual activity but as an endless ascent towards 
the knowledge of God, — a knowledge which is inexhaustible.** The 
whole of creation has no other purpose than to lead man back to his 
original state. Everything exists in view of the knowledge of God.** 

The Metaphysics of Evagrius is, in Greek Philosophy, suz generis 
but very akin to that of Origen.’® Let us briefly recall it so as to be 
able to understand how Evagrius looks on creation and nature and 
their relation to contemplation. One might as well start by questioning 
the value of such a Metaphysics and its bearing on contemporary 
problems. But if we study ancient philosophers, it is not out of a 
purely historical interest. We are in fact fully convinced that an 
encounter with the wise men of the past is highly beneficial to us who 
seem to have less and less time to devote to meditation and 
contemplation and are inclined to think that we can solve all our 
problems simply by a rational thinking. A metaphysical sketch, even 
when it is not acceptable in its entirety, can have a valid meaning all 
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its own and therefore a specific function and purpose. For we do not 
believe that Truth can be discovered by a pure logical analysis (with 
its criterium based on the bivalent logic of either true or false). Very 
often religious philosophers present us with metaphysical sketches which 
are quite disconcerting. Sometimes they are disconcerting both to 
rationalists and to orthodox religious thinkers alike. Such is the case 
with that of Evagrius.'* Only if we do not stop at the literal (and 
hence superficial) meaning of his statements and try to detect in them 
an attempt at expressing a deeper intuition can we hope to appreciate 
his Metaphysics and relish his spiritual doctrine. 

In the beginning then, according to Evagrius, there were only 
pure rational beings (logikoi), pure Intellects (noés), created to know 
and contemplate God and to be united with Him. But something 
wrong must have happened to them and a movement (hinesis) came to 
break the Unity of these Intellects.1° It must have been some fault 
on their part. Hence they became souls (psychat). A second creation 
follows, the creation of the bodies destined to be united with these 
souls. Bodies vary according to the degree of the ‘‘fall”. But the 
souls have now the possibility of a fresh divine knowledge and of 
raising themselves from a lower to a higher degree of contemplation. 
There is a “natural”? contemplation (physiké theoria), that is a 
contemplation of God through nature, practised by those who are 
dedicated to Praktiké. Above that, there is a higher natural 
contemplation proper to Angels and to men who have attained purity 
and peace of mind (apdathzia).'® Finally, there is contemplation 
of Unity reserved to entirely purified Intellects. Men are thus invited 
to become Angels and to return to their original state of Unity with 
God. 

The highest degree of contemplation, which is also the highest 
degree of prayer, is, according to Evagrius, above the multiplicity 
inherent in the imaginative and conceptual thinking.’’ But one 
cannot arrive at the top of the ladder (of contemplation) without 
ascending step by step. One has therefore to start with the 
** practical ”’ life which entails also a struggle against those vices that 
hinder his progress and prevent him from reaching mental peace. 

Evagrius speaks also of a kind of samsara — if we are allowed 
to call it so — of a cycle of gradual changes in the human body. In 
fact, he does not consider the ‘Resurrection’ as an event which 
happens once and for all. but as something which produces a series 
of changes in beings who thus pass through various stages of existence, 
through various lives.*® 

There is no need to speak in detail about Evagrius’ metaphysical 
and mystical views. Among Christian mystics he is, no doubt, one 
of those who come closest to the Indian thought, as we have already 
said. He is also one of those who provide us with an approach to 
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Eastern Philosophy and help fill the gulf, so to say, between Western 
and Eastern speculation. 3 

The comparison we shall be making between Evagrius and Indian 
thought should be understood in terms of a structural relation between 
the two not in terms of an equation or simple research of a common 
denominator. We are perfectly aware of the various currents of 
thought which exist in Indian Philosophy from ancient times and it 
would be fatal to want to generalize or over-simplify matters. The 
few parallel passages from the Sruli are only meant to throw some 
light on the problem at issue, namely, the problem nesaraiag the 
difference and relation between theory and practice. 

In the Upanigads, as we all know, we find that jidna (gnosis) is 
the highest Wisdom — a Wisdom which cannot be attained either by 
@mene knowledge of the Veda or simply through ritualistic sacrifice. 
The Upanigads are, certainly the first witness to such a gnosis. The 
knowledge of Brahman is the fina] aim of all those who seek Him by 
the study of the Veda, by sacrifice, by penance, by life as wandering 
monks.'®  Asceticism is in itself no more than the study of the 
Scriptures and the performance of sacrifice are ends in themselves but, 
no doubt, those who desire the highest Wisdom will not be concerned 
with worldly things. 

But does this unconcern with worldly things mean a renunciation 
of the ‘practical’ life? Do the Upanisads commend a total 
renunciation of the world? We know that they do not. Brahmins 
and kings, students and servants should all be busy with worldly 
affairs but they should also be aware that any mundane desire is 
nothing when compared to the desire for Brahman. Men are naturally 
inclined to worldly affairs. There is hardly any need to encourage 
them to cultivate their natural desires but they do need to be constantly 
reminded that praxis is not the main object of human endeavour. It 
is the task of man to act as well as to contemplate. The contemplative 
is as useful, if not more useful, to society as the politician or the 
scientist, the more so since contemplatives are so few. 

Even today, and mostly today, we feel the need to build a better 
balanced society where the spiritual values are not suffocated by a 
hankering after material prosperity. 

Nature and spirit are not two mutually-exclusive realities. 
Western Philosophy insists much on this. It is in the consciousness 
of their complementarity that the West, since Aristotle, found a sense 
of a unified and integrated life. But one cannot be blind to the fact 
that this admirable equilibrium is today being disturbed by an over- 
emphasis on the natural and material values. Especially the younger 
generation is somehow led to believe that pure contemplation is simply 
a waste of time, an escapism from the hard facts of life and a 
reluctance to contribute to the welfare of man. 
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True happiness cannot be attained without a spiritual concern. 
Aristotelism, from the very beginning down to the Middle Ages?° and 
after, placed the supreme felicity of man in the contemplation of 
Truth. Society needs men who have time and leisure (in Latin, otium) 
to give themselves to contemplation—and this not only for their 
own benefit but for the benefit of all. In fact, the fruit of the spirit is 
not meant to be egotistically enjoyed but to be shared by all. An 
isolated ascetic, by the mere fact of his presence, is a sufficient witness to 
the power of the spirit and a constant reminder to man of the ‘divine’ 
in him. 

As the artist, contemplating nature, creates beautiful works of 
art—the sense of beauty is essential to man—so too the ascetic, 
contemplating the eternal Beauty, creates spiritual ‘‘deeds”’ (in Latin 
“< opera’’). ene: 

Many contemplatives expressed their inner experience in writings 
of various kinds. Many others have preferred to keep silent. In fact, 
words are not the only means of expression and communication. 
Silence is a language by itself: it expresses and symbolizes ineffable 
inner peace. Sometimes, this peace, like love, can only be expressed 
by silence. Music too—which without moments of silence is but 
continuous noise — needs silence to be internally relished. The silence 
of the muni expresses the conscious and perhaps even more the uncon- 
scious longings of man, of those who know what they are longing for 
and of those who do not. The real progress of man ‘‘ grows” in the 
silence of contemplation for there cannot be real development — even 
in the social and political field — without spiritual maturity. And how 
can the spirit mature if not in the sunshine of the contemplated God ? 

As we have seen, the contemplative life, far from being 
useless to society, is, on the contrary, an integrating factor in a true 
humanism; it serves to counter-balance modern world’s exaggerated 
concern with action. 

Let us now try to clarify some of the concepts we have been using 
to understand better what we have called theoria or gnosis. 

According to Evagrius, there are three degrees of contemplation, 
namely: 1. contemplation of visible things; 2. contemplation of 
the invisible; 3. contemplation of the Trinity. 

The first two degrees constitute the first two stages in the ascent 
to God, through visible and invisible creatures. We need not inquire 
into the nature of these invisible creatures as conceived by Evagrius.?! 
As we have said before, we are not here interested in Evagrius’ 
metaphysical presuppositions in themselves — presuppositions which we 
may not share with him. One could, if one wanted, take the invisible 
sphere to mean the ‘intelligible’ sphere, something like what the 
Upanigads would call the ‘world of the devas’ (adhidaivika loka). There 
isa sphere of incorporeal objects or beings which is, no doubt, an 
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eidos for the nots. To contemplate God in the visible world requires 
not only a particular attention but also a certain degree of purity. “All 
of us can perceive material objects but not all of us can perceive God 
in Nature and this is simply because not all of us have got pure eyes 
and a pure mind. The same can be said with regard to the contem- 
plation of God in the invisible world. Evagrius says that for this the 
help of Angels is needed — by which he seems at least to imply that to 
elevate oneself above material interest is not that easy. 

As for the third degree; that is, the unmediated contemplation 
of God, it is equated with the discovery of one’s true self created in the 
image of God. To be the image of God signifies that man reflects God 
and is able to identify himself with Him. 

The knowledge of the Holy Trinity is, according to Evagrius, the 
gnosis par excellence. It has two aspects: a negative one, that is the 
going beyond all forms and definite thought; and a positive one, that 
is being bathed in pure light. This last stage lies beyond human effort 
and seems to be attainable only with the active help of God. 

A similar three-staged — or four-staged— ascent to God is 
also to be found in some upanisadic texts, for instance, in B. U. IV, 
3, J—19 and in the whole of the Mandukyopanigad. The three stages are 
symbolized, as it is well known, by the states of waking, dreaming and 
dreamless sleep respectively. The fourth and last stage is the intuition 
of the Absolute, without any mediation, — of the Absolute which is 
perfectly tranquil (Santa), benevolent (iva) and non-dual (advaita). 

In B.U. V, 14, 1—4 we find an explanation of the mystical 
significance of the sacred gayatri) and a statement regarding the 
three-staged knowledge. A fourth stage, called darsatam padam, is 
said to glow (tapatz) from above. The gayatri is based on this fourth, 
invisible, supra-mundane padam and rests on Truth. 

The language of the Upanisads is highly symbolic and stylistically 
concise; it is therefore difficult to interpret each and every word in 
only one clear-cut sense. Very often, it seems to us, there is in the 
upanisadic statements a sort of intersection of different planes, namely, 
the ontological, the psychological and the mystical planes. In the case 
of the passage from the B.U., to which we have referred, and of other 
parallel passages,?* the words of the prayer —either the g@yatri or the 
syllable OM-signify that the ascent to God implies, besides a 
psychological attitude, an effort to concentrate and a spirit of adoration 
since the path of knowledge and the path of prayer are identifiable and 
they both lead to the discovery of the latent Reality. 

It is not difficult to see that in spite of a difference in terminology 
and style, the doctrine of Evagrius is similar to this upanigadic 
doctrine. The former is no less symbolic than the latter.2® As far as 
we know, nobody has tried so far to read the Christian Fathers of the 
Church in the light of Indian Philosophy or, for that matter, of 
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Oriental Philosophy in general. The writings of the Fathers are 
usually compared to those of Greek or Jewish thinkers to see to what 
extent the former are indebted to the latter. But a great deal of Greek 
Philosophy, if read, in its turn, in the light of Oriental thought and 
symbolism, can certainly be better understood and appreciated. ** 

We have said that contemplation is not possible without self- 
purification and that a higher degree of contemplation requires a 
higher degree of self-purification,. of purification of the soul and of the 
mind. (Evagrius distinguishes between the soul, psyche, and the mind, 
nous.) According to Evagrius, ignorance (agnoia) and evil go together : 
“Where evil has entered, there is also ignorance; but the heart of the 
just will be filled with knowledge.”?° To purify oneself of sin and 
break one’s attachment to worldly things means therefore to diminish 
ignorance and make progress on the path of knowledge. 

The three degrees of contemplation correspond, therefore, to three 
degrees, or stages, of purity and, on an ontological level, to three di- 
mensions of Reality. Here we must make it immediately clear that these 
three dimensions of Reality do not make up, as it were, an “imaginary 
Universe with three storeys’, the transcendent, the spiritual and the 
earthly. This three-dimensioned Reality signifies the ontological inter- 
section of eternity, space and time. ‘To the time dimension corresponds 
praxis, as we have already explained. It is the unavoidable starting-point 
of human history. Praxis is connected with time and space in the widest 
and deepest sense we can give to these terms and includes the whole of 
human activity. To the eternity-dimension corresponds theoria even 
though this may affect worldly life, human society and temporal 
history. In contemplation, man can transcend contingency and insert 
himself in the “eternal instant’. The stability of the contemplative 
man is represented by this third dimension of reality where man 
encounters God. Eternity is always present for it is the metaphysical 
ground of the spatio-temporal world, but it has also to be ‘‘discovered”’, 
so to say, in One’s innermost mind and ‘“‘experienced’’ in the depth of 
one’s being. 

The mysticism of Evagrius has been called a “‘mysticism of intro- 
version.”’*° ‘The contemplative need not go out of himself to find 
God but to search into his own soul. This is another interesting point 
which Evagrius has in common with the Upanigads. It is only 
through self-purification and the suppression, or better, the overcoming 
of wrong concepts of God can man attain God. 

But what is God for Evagrius? He certainly cannot be identified 
with the concepts and images man can have of Him. Neither can He 
be known by an intellectual effort alone. Reason is certainly useful 
but its field is limited and cannot provide us with an answer to all our 
difficulties or satisfy all the yearnings of our heart and mind. Some, 
especially modern, philosophers would want us renounce trying to have 
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recourse to a suprarational source for, according to them, what is 
above reason is unverifiable. Others would have us believe that all 
God-knowledge has an exclusive practical, especially ethical value. 
Still others maintain that a religious “verification” is possible only at 
the eschaten, the end of time. Our intention here, however, is not 
polemical. If we have referred to the views of some modern philoso- 
phers regarding the possibility of God-knowledge, it has been merely to 
see how the ancient doctrine of the Fathers and of the Upanisads 
contain already an answer to the modern objections. For Evagrius, 
true science is a divine science. By ‘science’? he does not mean 
science in the aristotelian sense but in that of Wisdom (sophia, sapientia). 
The knowledge of God comes from above and presupposes faith (pistis). 
Faith is inherent in everybody, even in those who do not yet believe in 
God.*” ‘This seems to be a paradox and calls for a clarification. 

Faith is inherent in everybody but it is often obscured by ignorance. 
Ignorance is dissipated by a self-purification. In other words, if one 
wants to know God, one has to purify one’s mind and one’s heart. 
Faith, ethical life (praktiké) and gnosis are linked one to the other in an 
erreverstble relation. ne need not think of God to become better, but 
one must improve morally to attain gnosis. One has to dust the mirror 
of one’s soul to have it reflect the vision of God. 

Evagrius speaks of God as hénas kai ménas and as Triad —a unity 
or a trinity which, of course, is not a numeric triad. Still, some 
Christian authors have objected that Evagrius’, mysticism is not trinita- 
rian but rather “‘monadic”’.?® Other Christian authors, however, 
refuse to raise any objection to Evagrius’ mysticism. In fact, any 
“definition” we can give of God or any “ distinction’? we can make 
in the Godhead is analogical and therefore inadequate, and is 
infinitely transcended by the Mystery of God.?° 

As God is beyond quantity, figure or form, so too our relation 
with God in prayer should go beyond figure and form. 

According to Evagrius, ‘“‘the soul, once purified before God, is 
God.”*° This is another paradoxical statement which cannot fail to 
draw our attention. In the supreme Unity with God, in supreme 
contemplation, the reflected Image is the same as the real Face of God. 
Unfortunately we cannot go deeper into this topic, given the limita- 
tions imposed on us by our paper. No doubt, the notion of the rela- 
tionship between man and God has to be much further studied and 
clarified. From Evagrius, who was a monk and a spiritual teacher rather 
than a professional philosopher, we could not expect a systematic and 
coherent doctrine. His metaphysical background needs to be more firm- 
ly based to be logically valid. But Evagrius does not even try to prove 
his statements logically. His concern was to impart spiritual teaching 
to his disciples even though he made use of the religio-philosophical 
language common to many writers belonging to the schools of 
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Alexandria and Cappadocia of his time. He has, however, his own 
ideas and his spirit comes particularly close to the Eastern spirit as it 
has not been difficult to see. It would be interesting to compare, for 
example, his concept of agnois (ignorance) with the upanigadic avdya, 
or his concept of nous (spirit) with that of Atman. This would require, 
of course, a much longer study. In our paper we had to content 
ourselves with a brief account of the relation between theory and 
practice and of the value of the contemplative and spiritual life in the 
writings of Evagrius. 

In the words of Evagrius, ‘‘ A monk is he who is separated from 
all and united with all; he who is united with everyone because he 
has the habit of seeing himself in each and every man.”’*? 


1. Cf. Polit. 258 d-e. On the subject of contemplation in Plato, see the 
interesting book by A. J, Festugiere, Contemplation et vie contemplative, Vrin, 
Paris 1936. In the Republic Plato says thatthe rulers must be educated in 
music, gymnastics and alsoin mathematics and astronomy — They will 
not, however, study mathematics with a merely practical view of perform- 
ing calculation, but rather with a view to apprehend intelligible objects. 
All this is a prelude to dialectic, which enables them to discover the pure 
Good. (Rep. 525-532 b). 
Et. Nic. VI, 2, 1140 ££. 
Met. E. 1, 1025 b 18 ff. 
Et. Nic. X, 8, 1178 b 25. 
Met. FE, 1, 1026 a 19, K, 7, 1064 b 3. 
Strictly speaking, we cannot deny that Plato had the greatest respect for 
ancient Traditions and that the platonic Myths do leave room for ‘mystery’. 
7. The Trilogy has been given the following titles: Praktikés (the practical 
or ethical life), Gnostikos (behaviour of the ‘‘ gnostic” or spiritual man) 
and Kephalaia Gnostika (the various degree of contemplation). 
8. Migne, Patrologia Graeca (abbreviated P. G.) XL, 1221 c. 
9. Katha U.1, 2,24. Many similar ethical injunctions can be found in Sruti. 
10. Et. Nic. X, 7,1177 b 25: ‘Such a life as this, however, will be higher than 
the human level; not in virtue of this humanity will a man achieve it, but 
in virtue of something in him that is divine.” 
11. Kephalaia Gnostika (abbreviated K.G.) I, 65. Patrologia Orientalis, (Paris 
1958), Tome XXVIII, fase, I. 
U2 Sens Geral p OU: 
13. See A, Guillaumont ; Les Kephalaia Gnostica de Evagre le Pontique et ’ histoire 
de I’ Origenisme chez les Grecs et chez les Syriens, Paris 1962. 
14, Evagrius was, in fact, suspected of being unorthodox by his fellow Chris- 
tians. He was actually anathematized by the Fathers of the fifth Ecumeni- 
cal Council, in 553 A.D. 
19 K.G: TH, 2245 
16. P. G. XL, 1248 b. 
17. Epistle to Anatolios (P. G. XL, 1221 ff). 
18. K.G. V, 10 ff. 
19. Brhadaranyaka U. (abbreviated B. U.), IV, 4, 22. 
20. See, for instance, St. Thomas Aquinas: Summa contra Gentiles, III, 37: 
** Ultima hominis felicitas in contemplatione veritatis”. On this subject one 
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can consult the recent study by J. Pieper: Gliick und Contemplation, K sel 
Verlag, Miinchen 1962, . 

On this problem cf., S. Marsili: Dottrina sulla carita e sulla contemplazione in 
Giovanni Cassiano ed Evagrio Pontico, Herder, Roma 1936. Theauthor writes: 
“Gli asématha sono per Evagrio gli Angeli poii méllontes atdnen, tutto cid 
che é futuro, che non $ legato alla materia ed a questa classe son forse da 
annoverarsi le intime ragioni delle cose (ldgoi)”(p: 124.) Sec also K. G. 
I, 23; I, 74; II, 68. 

See, for example, Maitri U., VI, 19 and VII, 7. 

On Evagrius’ views on prayer, see his treatise De Oratione, Introduction. 
For a study of this treatise, see I. Hausherr: ‘“ Le Traité de 1’? Oraison 
d’ Evagre le Pontique (pseudo Nil)” in Revue d’Ascetique et de Mystique 
XI (1930) p. 34 ff 

The only study we know of inthis respect is that of E. Eenz, Indische 
Einfliisse auf die frtichristliche Theologie, Mainz- Wiesbaden, 1951. The author, 
however, does not go into much detail and limits himself to the influence 
Indian Philosophy had on Neo-Platonism and the Christian School of 
Alexandria in Egypt. 

P. G. XL, 1273 D.; see also K. G. 1, 73-80; III, 53; V, 25. 

I. Hausherr, of. cit., p. 249: ‘La mystique d’Evagre n’est pas une 
mystique d’extase comme celle de Denis...mais au contraire une rentrée en 
soi par le rejet de tout le non intellectuel: une mystique d’introversion...” 
P. G., XL, 1233 B, no. 53. 

For Example, Hans Urs Von Balthasar: Metaphysik und Mystik des Evagrius 
Ponticus, in Zeitschrift ftir Aszese und Mystik, 14 (1939) 31-47. 

See Bouyer: La spiritualité du Nouveau Testament of des Péres, Aubier, 
Paris 1960, vol. I, p. 470, and A. Guillaumont op. cil., p. 43. 

“Psyche cathara met’ Thedén, Theos” (P, G. XL, 1269 B. no. 24). 

De Oratione, 124, 125. 


‘THEORY AND PRACTICE IN EVAGRIUS PONTICUS’ 


— Comments 


Fernand Brunner 


I have read Miss Conio’s paper with the permanent feeling that 
I could have written it, so total was my approval of her words. Then, 
what of the discussion ? It was a catastrophe indeed, not to have the 
least objection to offer. So I strove despairingly to discover some 
points of disagreement. I was fortunately successful, but only on 
some marginal questions. 

For I agree with Miss Conio about her description of Evagrius’ 
thought and about her judgement of it. Miss Conio rightly insists on 
the supraconceptual character of Evagrius’ thought. This feature is 
common to all Greek Fathers and rather difficult to understand for us, 
since rationalism has accustomed us to another type of thinking. 
Contemplation with Evagrius is not at all mere conceptual analysis, 
but participation with all powers of the soul to the highest degree of 
reality. Such a participation is the true knowledge. 

It follows from these premisses that knowledge and ethics are 
interconnected—it is another important point in this paper: ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to Evagrius, Miss Conio writes, man cannot reach Truth unless he 
is first ethically engaged.’? We must admit that this feature also is 
original for the modern world, because a man can be a good logician, 
for instance, without any ethical engagement, at least in the same 
sense. 

The author can easily draw a comparison with the Indian tradi- 
tion on both points: the nature of knowledge and the ethical condi- 
tions of knowledge. To be renounced and without passion in an 
Evagrius’ requirement as well as a requirement of Indian traditional 
thought. Miss Conio regrets that such a comparing is so seldom made 
by philosophers of both East and West, and certainly she is right in 
expressing this regret. 

Our colleague not only analyses Evagrius’ thought, but also 
explains its significance for us today. She believes that we need the 
example of a thinker devoted to meditation and contemplation. We 
too often imagine that only pure rational, logical thinking is valuable, 
that it issole valid knowledge. Therefore, according to Miss Conio, 
a thinking which is in the same time a spiritual life is an example for 
us, which can and must have an happy influence. 

All these essential explanations of Miss Conio seem to me excellent. 
I come then to some marginal objections. The first deals with Miss 
Conio’s remarks on Plato. Starting from a particular passage of the 
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Politicus, she trenches a gap between theory and practice: ‘‘In Plato, 
she writes, a dualistic metaphysical conception sharply distinguishes 
between the practical and the theoretical science: the former belongs 
to the domain of action while the latter, for example, arithmetic, 
belongs to the domain of contemplation with no reference at all to 
action.” I think that this passage drawn from the Politicus is not 
representative of Platonic thought in general. The practical science 
which is alluded to in this special passage is this kind of practical 
science which produces an object, for instance a table or a bed. This 
is not the meaning we give to the word “‘ practical’? in this seminar. 
As for the example Plato gives of a theoretical science in this passage, 
to say arithmetic, it is worth noting that this science has a practical 
import too: it is a stage in the ascent of the mind towards the world 
of Ideas and finally to the Good. 

Miss Conio’s interpretation of this above text is quite in keeping 
with her general interpretation of the nature of Ideas with Plato. She 
views them as pure concepts, devoid of mystery and spiritual density. 
On this I cannot agree—it is my second point. To me the knowledge of 
Platonic Ideas is not merely rational, in the modern sense of this word. 
They are not at all abstract notions, but divine realities, causes of the 
world and objects of our love, as we can see for instance in the Banquet. 
Moreover Miss Conio seems to forget that Platonic Ideas are rooted in 
what Plato calls the Good, which is beyond substance and essence, 
mystery above all definition and conception. Which shows clearly the 
not merely rational nature of Ideas. 

Of course there is a nice footnote in the beginning of the paper, 
which tries to give a corrective to Miss Conio’s interpretation of Plato: 
** Strictly speaking, we cannot deny that Plato had the greatest respect 
for ancient Traditions and that the Platonic myths do leave room for 
‘ mystery’.’? But we cannot be satisfied by this footnote which is not in 
keeping with the main text. Some pages further we read: “A great 
deal of Greek philosophy, if read, in its turn, in the light of Oriental 
thought and symbolism, can certainly be better understood and appre- 
ciated.”” It isa sound advice and we hope that philosophers, including 
Miss Conio, will apply it to the reading of Plato. 

Then I come to my third point. I am inclined to think that Miss 
Conio gives too much importance to Aristotle in connection with 
Evagrius. It is true that Aristotle says that contemplative life is the 
highest and that such an affirmation is akin to Evagrius’ doctrine. 
But let us not forget that contemplation with Aristotle is probably 
different from contemplation with Evagrius. Aristotelian contempla- 
tion is the highest level of scientific life, and Miss Conio herself says 
that the Aristotelian science is essentially rational. She writes also the 
following lines: ‘‘ For Evagrius, true science is a divine science. By 
science he does not mean science in the Aristotelian sense but in that 





Prospects of Anthropological Rationalism 


Debaprasad Chattopadhyaya 


° 1. World-man relation has been and continues to be a very 
difficult problem indeed. It is surprising that this old and very 
fundamental problem has not yet received a generally acceptable 
formulation. I do not pretend to have myself found a solution to the 
problem. I do not even know how to formulate it in a satisfactory 
form. But because of this difficulty I do not propose to conclude has- 
tily that this problem is not a genuine problem at all. The history of 

° the pfoblem, its formulations and attempted solutions might prove, I 
think, helpful in grasping the problem and making it at least intel- 
ligible. 

1. (1) The question, ‘how man is related to the world’, has been 
and may be answered in very many ways. In this paper I shall try to 
formulate and answer this question as clearly as I can. It-will be 
shown in this connection that the critical and growing character of 
knowledge owes its rational explanation to a satisfactory answer to this 
basic question. And from the proposed answer to the question, I think, 
a sound concept of philosophy, which I call Anthropological Rationa- 
lism, emerges. 


IT 


2. It is always possible to give an account of the world ignoring 
the presence of man in it and the difference that human presence 
brings about in the world-situation. (i) ““Manless world” is easily 
imaginable. One can easily think of (a) a world wherein man has not 
yet appeared, (b) a world wherefrom man has disappeared, and (c) a 
world in which, though man is, his existence is being ignored. In fact 
the pre-reflective view of the world is marked by some or other, at 
times all, of these forms of the “manless world” theory. In this sense 
scientific theories, the geological, astronomical and other physical 
accounts, of the world may be regarded as pre-reflective ; and in spite 
of their “‘manless” character they are ‘‘complete” and “satisfactory ’. 
Reflectivity, completeness and satisfactoriness are all relative concepts 
and matters of growth and degeneration. Scientific concepts, e.g., are 
less reflective than philosophical ones and more reflective than the 
concepts of ordinary language used in daily life. But in respect of 
precision and ‘‘operation”? the concepts of science are of more satis- 
factory character than those of philosophy and ordinary life. In so 
far as scope and “depth” are concerned philosophy is of course more 
“complete”? than science and that is one of the reasons why growth is 
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‘not so conspicuous in philosophy as it isin science. In richness (i.e. 
subtlety, suggestivity, etc) of expressions ordinary language is superior 
to both philosophical language and scientific language. It is being 
admitted by implication that ordinary language serves the purpose of 
ultimate meta-language, and this meta-linguistic role of ordinary langu- 
age is due to its immense intuitive resources. Well-defined measures, 
operations, precision and other characteristics often claimed by 
“developed” languages are parasitical in origin and intelligibility. To 
define a measure or operation we are obliged at some stage or other to 
fall back upon some zndefinable definion or definions. Neat organisation 
and precise formulation of experience rests upon some experiences 
which, though clear and distinct, are themselves neither too neat nor 
too precise. Intuitive “foundation” or theoretical primacy of organis- 


ed experience seems to me absolutely undeniable on reflection. “I say 


“fon reflection’’, because at various pre-reflective levels man can and 
in fact does withdraw or abstract himself more or less from what: he is 
and does. Pre-reflectivity being what I have said before, a matter of 
degree, even at the reflective levels man’s ability or freedom to interro- 
gate his own existence, thought and action is only partial. Complete 
absorption of man in his experience rules out the very possibility of 
interrogation of experience, and complete abstraction of man’s thought 
and action from fis experience keeps the theorised forms of human 
experience above the board of criticism — become uncriticisable at 
some stage or other. Complete absorption and complete abstraction 
are indeed ideal concepts: practically we are neither completely absor- 
bed in, nor completely abstracted from, our own experience. While 
the classical phenomenalist’s fallacy consists in believing that he who 
experiences is (absorbed) in experience, the classical rationalist holds 
that the experiencer only witnesses or/and unifies experience without 
being really involved or affected by (not to speak of being absorbed 
in) it. . 
2. (1) The scientist can give and has indeed given an astro- 
nomical or a geological account of the world deliberately excluding 
human phenomena from it. The physicist can well think of a future 
of the world when all human beings will disappear from it because of 
unbearable cold or heat or some other calamity. And there is no compel- 
ling reason for the scientist to think, as some philosophers do, that the 
world has been planned by some supreme intelligence only to make 
the mergence of human phenomenon possible in it. The scientist gua 
scientist is of course free not to reflect on what he is doing in his pro- 
fessional capacity. A scientist can hardly be denied his rightful claim 
to be regarded as scientist simply because he confines himself to his 
“strictly” defined professional tasks and refuses to think over the 
philosophical presuppositions and/or consequences of his actions and 
theories. Two remarks are in order here. First, the authenticity of 
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scientific actions and the acceptability of scientific theories are not to 
be determined either by deduction from, or reduction to, some more 
fundamental or “‘clear and distinct’? ideas or phenomena. Positively 
speaking, science should be defined by its own aim and method and its 
autonomy cannot be reasonably questioned. I am speaking of autonomy 
and not sovereignty of science. And _ here js my second point. The 
demarcation between science and philosophy is not very sharp. It is 
very difficult to identify clearly the philosophical aspects of the scien- 
tist’s life and differentiate the same from what may be regarded of 
some practical decision, and committing himself to a particular mode 
or level of activity the scientist tries to disengage himself for the time 
being from other modes or levels of activities; but his success in this 
Tpatter is bound to be partial. For in the obscure unity of human life 
different modes of activity tend to overlap and interpentrate. 


Ill 


3. The concept of manless world, though seemingly innocent or 
non-controversial, is open to more than one interpretation. In a sense 
we can always defend the possibility of manless world and yet we can 
deny in a different sense the very possibility of manless world. 
Roughly speaking, the first sense is scientific and the second philoso- 
phical. ‘To me the second seems deeper but less obvious than the first. 
About the scientific sense of ‘‘manless world”? or “world without man” 
something has been said in the preceding section. But a point has not 
been mentioned at all there. And if that important and reflective 
point is spelled out, I believe, the not-so-obvious connection between 
the philosophical sense of “‘manless world’? and the scientific one of 
the same will become somewhat clear. 

3. (1) ‘Manless world’’ or ‘‘world without man” may be safely 
construed in two different ways. In one case the differerence is due to 
similar ambiguity associated with the word without. The world may 
truly be described as manless (a) when man has not come into existence 
(in the world) at all and (b) also when he has completely ceased to 
exist (as man) in the world. One is of course free to take a “‘manless” 
view of the world (c) even when man is very much in existence (in the 
world) simply by deciding to ignore his existence or, in other words, 
adopting practically an attitude as if man is not in the world. And in 
fact it is to this pro-naturalist view of the (‘“‘manless”) world (largely 
but not exclusively influenced by some need-oriented decisions, well- 
defined operations, artificial language, and gadgets etc.) that scientists 
generally adhere. 

3. (2) If one carefully reflects on these three pre-naturalist 
interpretations of “‘manless” world, it will become gradually clear to 
one that pro-naturalist world-views, always conceal (but never com- 
pletely) anti-naturalist ones. True that man is in nature but his being 
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is never completely merged or absorbed in it. His ability to know 
that he is m nature implies that he has also the ability to go and live 
beyond it. When he thinks of his non-appearance in, or disappearance 
from, the world he is in fact in the world. In other words, his non- 
appearance or disapparance is after all fis non-appearance or disappea- 
rance. To a pre-reflective man this fact might appear trivial and 
unimportant, for in his naturalist attitude he might miss the deeper 
implications of this fact — the fact that man can never think himself 
out of his own thought. Man can try, as at times he does, to ignore 
his own existence in the world. But even this trial never proves a 
complete success. What stands on the way of man’s success to dehu- 
manise his relation with the world is a very peculiar nature of his own 
being. Man is neither completely absorbed in the world nor is he | 
completely free from it. Man’s relation with the world is marked by 
an existential dialectic. In one aspect of this dialectic man’s being 
defines world in nature, and in another world defines his being. 

3. (3) To say as it has been said that world 7s in so far itis in 
man is understandable. The esse est percipi of the empiricist is an 
extended version of the above form of what one might call anthropolo- 
gical solipsism. But that is not the thesis I propose to delineate and 
defend in this paper. I would like to make it absolutely clear that I 
do not believe that man’s existence, however important it might be in 
the scheme of the world, can define the structure(s) and the process 
(es) of the world. If this is true, and I think it is, of human existence, 
it is even more true of human perception. Neither human existence 
nor human perception is the author of the world wherein man is 
obliged to live and live within numerous limitations. 

3. (4) However, it would be wrong to derive from what has 
been said above that human-being does not deserve to be recognised 
and treated as a non-natural phenomenon. True that the structure(s) 
and the process(es) of the world are more or less indifferent to our 
existence in the world and what we do and think. This is only that 
part of the truth I am trying to explicate. First, the world as we live 
it includes our existence as its essential (structural as well as 
functional) component. Rightly understood, this is not a tautology. 
Secondly, itis humanly impossible for us to think of a worid which is 
literally “manless.*» Combining these two propositions together one 
might say, what has already been said before, man without ceasing td 
be what he is cannot think of a ‘manless’ world. 

3. (5) A critical philosopher will not fail to see that our world 
view is realistic. We believe very much in the independent exis- 
tence of the world of perception and knowledge. Except in a very 
limited sense we do not create the world we perceive and know. But 
once we spell out the limited sense in which we believe that our percep- 
tion and knowledge bring about such a modification— structural and 
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functional modification —in the world we live in, One might charac- 
terize our position as pro-idealistic.. I for myself will not say that 
characterization is totally baseless. But what I will insist upon is a 
new and different approach — different from both the idealistic and 
the realistic approaches — to the man-world relations. I call this new 
approach anthropological approach. This approach is more descrip- 
tive than the other two types of traditional approaches, 
4. World is both within and without man. It is both dependent 
and independert of man. That there is a world without man, i.e., 
independent of him, is obvious. What is not so obvious is that world 
is also within him, i.e., dependent on him. Still less obvious is the 
sense in which the world is both within and without man. The man on 
the street, and at times even the pre-critical scientist, does not question 
» the independent existence of the world without man. But once it is 
pointed out to him that the world he knows is not so independent of 
him as he thinks it to be, he feels intrigued at first and then on further 
elucidation realises that the being of the world as he knows it owes to 
him something very definite. This point has been made out in philo- 
sophy in very many ways. Kant and his followers argue that ‘I think’ 
is the pre-supposition of the world. Clartesians hold that even if every- 
thing could be doubted the existence of ‘I’ cannot be. The solipsist 
is certain that ‘I’ is the sole author of the world. Some teleologists 
are inclined to believe that the entire process of nature was designed to 
make the appearance of self-conscious man in it possible. Although 
we do not accept the above positions, we do believe that man cannot 
intelligibly or consistently think of a world whereto he has made no 
contribution and wherein he is not a phenomenon at all. In fact the 
pro-naturalist idea of ‘manless’ world owes its intelligibility to its 
essential inseparability from the world-in-man. When ‘I’ asa man 
try to think of the world wherein I am not I have to form the idea of 
that world from the world wherein Iam. Manless world is an abstrac- 
tion from, or an extrapolation of, man-world. This is a true descrip- 
tion of the relation between ‘manless’ world and man-world. This 
truth might again appear very trivial to a pre-reflective thinker. 
Before I dispel this misconception of triviality I think we should try to 
understand the rationale of the proposed ‘ manless’ world itself. 


IV 


"5. There are different levels of man’s existence. One can easily 
discern different levels in human activity. In some types of activity man 
is more concerned with objects —objects may be of knowledge, of action, 
of imagination and appreciation, or of some other mental phenomenon. 
When I say man’s action or knowledge is object-oriented I do not 
mean to say that he is totally divorced from his subjectivity. There 
are certain human pursuits, e.g., artistic, philosophical, and moral, in 
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which man is found to be very much involved in his “ own” subjec- 
tivity. Careful analyses show that both in subjectivity and objectivity 
there are different modes or grades. Inlook and outlook of man, 
subjectivity and objectivity of his body-and-mind are inseparable from 
one another. In subject-oriented consciousness objective pull is there, 
and similarly in object-oriented consciousness the role of subjectivity is 
not totally absent. Science is said to be the paradigm of object 
oriented consciousness, and ethics of the subject-oriented consciousness. 

5. (1) Let us try to understand why science is regarded as the 
paradigm of object-oriented consciousness. From a common sense 
point of view we all find that in the matters of art and morals opinions 
and even judgements vary not only from society to society but also 
from man to man. This suggests that whenever human consciousness 
re-turns to the extreme end of subjectivity its understanding of 
objects — factual and evaluational — become blurred and questionable. 
There is a persistent ambiguity and opacity in pure subjectivity. Some 
metaphysicians think that subjectivity is a super-human and universal 
principle running through and somehow unifying all the subjects of 
experience. It is not clear how one can escape from the said ambiguity 
and opacity. Diaphanous character of consciousness is not to be con- 
fused with pure subjectivity. Of course, there is a way of postponing 
or avoiding the problem of subjectivity. In natural science we are 
mainly concerned with objects ‘as they are’. Strictly speaking, as our 
pursuit of objects is always related to and influenced by subjectivity 
we Can never grasp the objects as such. Within these limitations the 
scientist tries to understand and explain the objects of nature from a 
spectator’s point of view. May be that the ways of apprehending 
nature are intuitive or emotionally coloured. But, aided by his 
method, machine, technique, and language, he tries to support, save 
and abstract the objects of his study from his subjective propensity and 
inclinations. The scientist wants to discover and disclose the true 
identity of object. His methods of testability, well-defined operations, 
and axiomatic language are all intended to strengthen his abstrac- 
tionist strategy. The scientist’s eagerness to know is always accompanied 
by his eagerness to let others know it. In other words, scientific 
knowledge is defined primarily in terms of inter-subjectivity, scientific 
method, and symbolic language. My subjective sense of certitude, 
however genuine it might be, about the nature of a thing is of no 
scientific significance unless and until it could be proved or tested in 
terms of certain commonly accepted method and expressible in some 
well-defined language. 

3. (2) This scientific accent of objective mode of knowledge is 
undoubtedly very important. Its importance is theoretical as well 
as practical. From the objective orientation of science one would 
be wrong to infer that scientific mode of knowledge has no subjective 
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correlate or foundation. Empirical knowledge of objects is founded 
upon a deep human subjectivity, which on reflection discloses its deeper 
objective structures. The absolutist is mistaken in his belief that the 
foundational consciousness of objects is itself absolutely structureless or 
free (free from objective co-relate). 

6. The concept of man-world is very important indeed. One 
might say man-world is not a single concept at all but a compound of 
two different concepts — concept of man and that of world. It is to be 
borne in mind that the concept of world is not to be confused with the 
concept of earth — the planet on which we live. The concept of man 
stands very close to the concept of subject, but obviously they are not 
interchangeable. Similarly it is to be pointed out that the concept of 
world and the concept of object, although closely akin, are not synony- 
mous.e By way of reductio, i.e. negatively speaking, one might 
argue that man-less subjectivity and worldless objectivity are concep- 
tually incoherent. To say, as I propose to, that there cannot be a 
subject which is not human is to indicate and emphasise what might 
appear quite obvious to one. But again what is not so obvious is this. 
If subjectivity is admitted to be inseparable from man then necessary 
human characteristics must at least partially define subjectivity. Most 
of us will agree that (spatio-temporally identifiable) body is a necessary 
character of man. This suggests, what was not initially obvious, there 
cannot be a subject without a body. The body-that-is-subject has a 
peculiarity of its own which distinguishes it from the objective bodies. 
Man has a definite place in the world of space-time, yet the spatio- 
temporal co-ordinate cannot define the whole of his being. Human 
body has a depth unknown to the ‘physical’ bodies in the world. I 
say ‘physical’ because the inseparability of man and world, of subject 
and object, makes it impossible for man to completely withdraw him- 
self from the physical world. What is not physical in man is his 
ability to exceed the bounds of his body and senses, to live in a value 
dimension and survive thereby, of course in a special sense, his 
bodily death. 

6. (1) Human life and living injects or inducts value in the 
physical objects. For example, a building in which my father lived 
means (or even is) to me something much more than a physical object. 
One might say it is more than a physical object because I attach value 
toit. Thisis partly true and only partly. Even if I like or will to 
treat it asa mere physical object I cannot, I fail. My inability or 
failure is a proof of the objective character of what is said to be due to 
my evaluation, a ‘‘ purely” subjective act. This line of argument 
brings out another point: the objective correlate of value conscious- 
ness. If even value-objectivity can assert its being in spite of myself, 
this only strengthens the view that physical objects do not owe their 
being to my or our merciful-perception. In other words, the being of 
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the world, although inseparably relative to our being, is in a very 
important sense independent of our consciousness. Neither can man 
incorporate the whole of the world-being in him nor could man be 
totally merged into the being of the world. Object and subject, man 
and world, define each other, but never clearly and exclusively, and 
there is a continuously operative dialectic between the two. And to 
this is due what we call the growth of knowledge. 

6 (2). Science is generally regarded, and perhaps rightly so, as 
the best form of knowledge. Certainly one of the reasons why scienti- 
fic knowledge is esteemed so high is that it is definite, testable, precisifi- 
able and corrigible and modifiable. . The man in the street might won- 
der how what is definite is at the same time modifiable. In science 
object is defined in terms of some class properties, i.e. in a general 
way. However generally an object may be defined in science since the 
proposed definition is empirical, and not purely formal, it is bound to 
be modified in course of time and in the light of new relevant findings. 
In a way scientific objects, contrary to general belief, are historical, 
modifiable due to factual considerations. True that historical objects 
unlike the scientific ones are primarily individual, not general. But it 
is to be made absolutely clear in this connection that neither historical 
objects are purely individual, i.e. unique, nor scientific objects purely 
general. The generality of scientific objects are effected and corrected 
by observations of individual cases falling under the concerned general 
object. From the other end it is to be poined out that the very possi- 
bility of identification of historical object and passing judgement there- 
upon indicates the general character (may be that this generality is of 
lower-order) of historical objects. In brief, naturality or physicality 
and historicity of objects are not exclusive and cannot be separated 
from one another in thought. What is historical is natural and what- 
ever is natural may be historical. 

6 (3) The thesis that whatever is historical is natural might 
appear very strong and difficult to define. It has been attacked from 
Opposite ends on several grounds. The pro-naturalist holds that the 
historical has absolutely no autonomy of its own and itis subjective 
and imaginary. The anti-naturalist contends that the historical is 
spiritual ; it is not only autonomous but, on reflection, turns out to be 
sovereign even. Simply because historical object is not a matter of 
direct perception and does not satisfy the requirements of scientific 
objectivity it would be rash to conclude that historical mode of know- 
ledge is invalid. In would be equally incorrect to hold that history is 
rational re-enactment and gradual disclosure of the timeless Spirit in 
time through human instrumentality. 

Whatever we conceive has a perceptual core in it. And, conver- 
sely, whatever we pereceive has its conceptual orientation, In recon. 
structing the human past the historian may enjoy relative freedom — 
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relative to the scientist — but he too cannot act as an unfettered agent 
of a Sovereign Mind. What necessitates review and revision of histo- 
rical judgment and makes its criticism possible has no internal relation 
or pre-established harmony with it. History and its knowledge cannot 
be more rational than the human being who ultimately accounts for 
the possibility of the either and who himself is subject to the laws of 
nature or science. 

6 (4) There are different ways of criticising the paradigmatic 
character of scientific knowledge. One way of doing it is to attack the 
concept of scientific object as something very abstract. Another way 
of attacking it is that it is subjective and construct. Although these 
two attacks are often launched together, there is no necessary connec- 
tion between the two. The realist, for example, might agree that 
scientific object is partly abstract but he is sure to deny the pure sub- 
jectivity of scientific object. The concept of subjectivity itself is not 
free from ambiguity. To the empiricist the subjective is what is 
psychological and for that reason not testable. Lack of test- 
ability disqualifies a ‘scientific object’. The empiricist philosopher of 
science thinks that objectivity is to be defined in terms of some metho- 
dological and (formal) linguistic requirements. Underlying this thesis 
of subjectivity there is a concept of truth, according to which scientific 
truth can never be self-evident, and it must be other-evident. On 
analysis it is found that the ‘other’ on the evidence of which the truth 
or otherwise of scientific statement is established is itself taken to be 
relatively unquestionable, i.e. relatively self-evident. But there is 
another concept of subjectivity inspired and supported by the self- 
evident theory of truth. According to the proponent of this concept 
true subjectivity means freedom from determinate subjectivity. The 
more a subject succeeds in freeing or withdrawing itself from objective 
determinates, the more truly subjective it is. The highest subjectivity 
means absolute freedom. Absolute or God is often taken to be the 
paradigm of subjectivity and freedom, for, it is thought to be beyond 
all objective determination. It is also the reason why it is said that 
man being finite as he is cannot form an adequate idea of God. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that this concept of pure subjecti- 
vity is acceptable to those who believe in absolute objectivity. There 
is at least one object, it is said, which is not determined by anything 
else or by any knowing mind whatsoever and that object alone is to 
be regarded as absolute. The concept of absolute subjectivity and 
that of absolute objectivity have one thing in common ; they prove 
inconsistent with the concept of scientific objectivity. Neither subjec- 
tive idealist nor objective idealist regard scientific knowledge as the 
best form of knowledge. Both of them define knowledge in a static or 
substantive way. They think that knowledge is, and it does not grow. 
The concept of growing knowledge is unacceptable to both of them. 
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On close anlaysis, however, it is found that there is a smooth passage from 
pure subjectivity to pure objectivity and the converse. Absolute denial 
of determination brings the pure objectivist and the pure subjectivist 
close to one another. The smooth passage between pure subjectivity 
and pure objectivity has at least one very important lesson to offer us. 


V 


7. The pure subjectivist and the pure objectivist are engaged in 
a common pursuit, of course from two different ends. Both of them 
are trying to develop a theory of Sovereign Mind — a mind in which 
all other minds and things find their fullest expression, — completely 
merge, and in terms of which their inter-relation, own existence, and 
significance become intelligible. These two views end up ina sort of 
theocentrism and ential, among others, denial, of science as paradigm | 
of knowledge, anthropocentricism and vindication of uncritical meta- 
physics. Some over-ambitious metaphsicians in their vain quest for 
certainty try to develop a theory of infinite and all-comprehensive, or 
at any rate trans-finite, Self, which is very unlike their own selves, 
finite and mortal, and then offer a speculative explanation of the world 
as a whole containing all things and beings in it from the “point” of 
view of that infinite Self. 

7 (1) _Man always exceeds himself and is conscious of his sclf- 
exceeding ability. But he cannot exceed himself to the end in all the 
directions he wishes to. He desires to be what he is not, and that is 
both good and necessary for the development of human civilization 
and culture. But his achievement, though growing, does not satisfy 
him. Unfortunately he does not take the right lesson from his_persis- 
tent dissatisfaction. Being finite and limited as he is, man cannot own 
and internalise all that he experiences and encounters. In other words, 
man cannot comprehend and have in him absolutely the world of 
objects. Structurally speaking the objective world is not a mere dupli- 
cation or extension of, or constituted by, the knowing subject. Even 
in the constitution of aesthetic and ethical objects subject is not absolu- 
tely free. True that in the moments and acts of moral will and 
aesthetic imagination human mind is more or less free, but even in its 
snlf-encounter or solitude it is objectively constrained. The artist is of 
course less object-oriented than the scientist, that does not mean sub- 
ject as artist is free creator or author of his world. And that partly 
explains the possibility of genuine aesthetic judgment without postu- 
lating a sovereign mind or harmony thereof. Similar considerations 
may be offered also in containing ethical scepticism. 

7. (2) Underlying anthropological rationalism there is a basic 
concept, human fallibilism. And one must be careful enough to 
differentiate the concpt of fallibilism from that of scepticism. The 
fallibilist never questions the ontological commitment of scientific and 
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cultural objects, persistent objective constraint which cannot be 
completely reduced to experience. Object is largely, but -not 
exclusively, a matter of discovery and description. Partly it is a 
datum impressing our sense-experience and partly constraining and 
facilitating our understanding. To what extent an object is datum 
and to what extent it is not cannot be clearly defined and 
demarcated. Theoretical orientation of the datum or the given 
enters into the very constitution of object. And asa result of that 
human understanding and account of object always leave room for 
further precisification, modification and improvement. There are 
some constructionists who think that the forms of understanding or 
theoretical construction are uniform and immutable and that the 
matters of experience are completely and conclusively definable by 
those forms; and, therefore they conclude that correctly constructed 
objects are universally and necessarily true. This anti-sceptic argument 
does not bear logical scrutiny and is not fair to historical facts. 
Knowledge, whether it is of the knowing and known subjects or of 
the world as objects, is open-textured and criticisable on reflection or 
in the light of new findings or both. Whatever make knowledge 
possible— the ontological identity of objects, experience, forms of 
organization and even the self that bring about some sort of uniformity 
in the use of those forms — are open to re-identification and revision. 

7. (3) Self isa sort of bottomless depth and boundless (but not 
structureless) unity. But we can never encounter self qua self. We 
know it either as subject of knowledge or agent of action or in some 
other objectified mode. In its pure or absolute subjectivity self is 
unknown to man. To postulate the unknown existence or idea of 
absolute self opens the flood-gate of speculative and uncritical 
metaphysics. Man cannot claim to have achieved intellectually what 
is existentially impossible for him. True that he is a self-exceeding 
animal and that there is no permanent limit to what he can possibly 
achieve. But one must not think, as the classical rationalist did, 
that he can usurp the position of God and have a view of the world as 
a totum simul and under the aspect of eternity. In order to lend 
theoretical plausibility to a purely speculative view which is otherwise 
practically untranslatable it is argued (a) that space-time framework is 
ultimately unintelligible or self-contradictory, (b) that the true 
identity of self is disembodied and (d) Divine. The no-ownership 
view of self, i.e. nothing is really owned by human self, has been 
defended from two extreme ends of empiricism and rationalism. 
Anthropological rationalism is inconsistent with the either. 

8. Man learns from experience, but from experience-as-such, 
if any, he has nothing to learn. It is experience which alone 
contributes to human knowledge. Conscious of problem, mind 
interrogates the world of objects, and then experience assumes a 
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definite role in knowledge situation. So far man is concerned 
experience as such is a limiting concept. To man absolutely 
structureless experience is unknown. Even his self-knowledge assumes 
of necessity an objective structure. Otherwise experience could not 
have any critical say in the growth of knowledge. Had sense manifold 
been really ‘blind’ it could be at best a passive and nota critical 
collaborator of reason in the mind’s quest for knowledge. Man does * 
not know by experience alone. Nor can he know without experience 
either. He can anticipate the objective structure (not all details) 
of his possible experience but the actual details of experience may 
prove inconsistent with and, therefore, critical of apriori anticipation 
(unlike God’s) human knowledge is not necessarily valid or deductively 
systematised. For the details or sub-structures of experience do net 
uniformly duplicate and corroborate the structure of objects anticipated 
by reason. There is always a possibility of surprise in what we come 
across in our experience, indicating thereby the limitations of the 
purely apriori functioning attributed to reason. The limit of reason 
cannot be lightly dismissed as the cunning of reason or avidya@ or 
something purely subjective. There is an objective though historical, 
i.e. changing, ground of human knowledge being limited, corrigible 
and growing. 

8. (1) History of all intellectual discipline in general and 
philosophy in particular is a standing refutation of the view that 
knowledge is timeless, knows no growth, and ultimately indifferent 
to what is empirical. Indifference to the empirical entails indifference 
to the human model of knowledge and tacit acceptance of the divine 
model. This criticism is sought to be met by dogmatically denying 
the validity of historical mode of knowledge and uncritically isolating 
the historical and/or transcendental from the empirical. 

8. (2). I admit it is not easy to define the empirical. 
Metamorphoses of the criteria of the empirical make the point 
abundantly clear. If verifiability is too wide, falsifiability is too narrow, 
and confirmability vitiated by paradoxes. But falsifiability, unlike the 
other two inductive concepts could be further liberalised and usefully 
applied to the mixed domain of the empirical and the transcendental, 
science and metaphysics. The metaphysical rightly understood is not 
indifferent to the empirical. Metaphysical statement containing less 
saturated concepts are corrigible and criticisable by scientific statements 
containing more saturated concepts. Properly analysed, no statement, 
neither metaphysical nor scientific, is found to contain absolutely 
saturated concept. The notions of basic statement, advocated by the 
rationalists and empiricists, are ultimately untenable. The so-called 
basic statements are all criticisable and relatively basic. 

9. Some philosophers have been overimpressed by the model of 
physical science, its precision and testability, and some others by the 
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analogy of God, his comprehensiveness and power. Underlying all 
philosophical positions there is a more or less inarticulate 
anthropological presupposition. Philosophy being essentially a 
reflective enquiry, every philosopher in the course of rounding up his 
position consciously or otherwise touches upon its anthropological root 
or principle of unity. Man is obliged to be present in all his thought 
and action, and this obligation is existential. The more he deepens 
and wilfully explores the consciousness of this obligation the more he 
realises the human foundation or pre-reflective presence and function 
of his being in all his works, theoretical and practical. In 
philosophical reflection we get what we have got in a pre-reflective 
form. It is a sort of getting the got, praptasya praptt. The more he 
can bring the general results of his reflection to bear upon the 
atceptable empirical findings the more rationally satisfied and 
fulfilled he feels. Criticised, corrected, and corroborated by the 
objective details of experience, the philosopher broadens and deepens 
his theoretical visions. Knowledge cannot grow in zacuo; growth 
demands an objective co-relate. Unless their fuller identities are dis- 
closed in course of time it cannot be ascertained apriori whether the 
relevant objective co-relates of a theory would turn out to be corro- 
borative or corrective. Yet pressed by practical necessity and confronted 
with a set of competing alternative theories the philosopher-man has to 
make his choice (without knowing the consequences thereof). He is 
thus initially obliged to fall back upon his intuitive resources. But 
intuition is no truth-guarantee of what is ‘entailed’ by it. What is 
proposed apriori by intuition may be disposed by experience. The 
The dialectic of difference and unity between experience and intuition 
in human self account for the self-critical character and growth of 
knowledge. Philosophical knowledge is very much like the philosopher 
himself, self-critical and fallible. In his work he is partly concealed 
and partly disclosed. 
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‘PROSPECTS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL RATIONALISM’ 


— Comments 


Andre Mercier 


The question, “how man is related to the world”’, is the leading 
quest of Dr. Chattopadhyaya. Scientific theories of the world, he 
Says, may be regarded as prereflexive ; and inspite of their “ manless ”’ 
character, they are ‘‘complete”’ and “satisfactory”. But, sociology, 
psychology and biology are also sciences; they are not manless, since 
sociology and psychology are primarily, biology partly concerned with 
man. Must they be left out? Are they incomplete, or unsatisfactory, 
or not pre-reflective ? 

Pre-reflectivity, says the author, isa matter of degree. Is this 
meant to suggest, that philosophy is a higher degree of sciences? 
Surely not. The classical rationalist holds, says Dr. Chattopadhyaya 
that “the experiencer only witnesses...experience without being... 
involved... by it.’? Also this was held by scientists of the classical 
period. But both Einstein and Bohr have taught us forms of relativity; 
especially the latter has explained the relativity of objectivity, of 
precisely that objectivity which is meant here by the phrase “without 
being really involved’’, Therefore, a physicist to-day connot be a 
classical rationalist anymore. 

Dr. Chattopadhyaya goes on in his confrontation of philosophy 
with science. Ina way, I regret that only science is discussed in its 
relation to philosophy — though, of course, it is the author’s right to 
do so— above all because other enterprises are related to philosophy 
in a comparable way. Moreover, it is doubtful whether the world 
— either manless or with man — is as science pictures it, for there are 
other, non-scientific pictures of the world, which may be as authentic 
as the scientific one is. 

Fortunately, this lattter remark re-inforces the author’s opinion 
according to which “‘in a sense we can always defend the possibility of 
manless world and yet we can deny in a different sense the very possi- 
bility of manless world”. But then, it is queer to say that the first 
sense is scientific and the second philosophical, because the first sense 
can be non-scientific too, and the second can be scientific. 

Anyhow, let me drop the quarrel. Even if we accept the 
restricted view in which only science is confronted with philosophy, I 
cannot agree with the author, that modern scientists ‘‘ generally ” 
adhere to “‘ the pro-naturalist view of the ‘‘ manless ”? world. 

On the other hand, Iam ready to agree that man’s existence 
cannot define ‘the structure(s) and the process(es) of the world’’. It 
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is, by the way, part of man’s creature-ness that his existence cannot 
define them. He is indeed not God. 

But the world is indeed “both dependent and independent of 
him”. This, I think, is not only a correct view, but is even a prere- 
quisite for the adequate understanding of the concept of world itself. 

Even the pre-critical scientist ‘‘ then feels ... that the being of the 
world as he knows it owes to him something very definite’. Manless 
world is, I would say: at most “‘an abstraction from... man-world’”’. 

So far I do follow grossly the author. However, when he says that 
there are human pursuits, which he names ‘artistic, philosophical and 
moral, in which man is found to be very much involved in his “own”? 
subjectivity *, I do not agree. Only art is truly subjective. Morals is 
not, for it is concerned with good behaviours within communities ; it is 
therefore truly social. Philosophy is netiher objective, nor subjective, 
nor anything like that, for it is fundamentally not itself a piece of 
knowledge obtained by judgements. I have explained these things in 
detail in several essays. 

I therefore contend various statements. E.g. ethics is not the 
paradigm of the subject-oriented consciousness, whereas it is correct to 
say that science is “the paradigm of object-oriented consciousness ”’ 
The view, that the matters of art and that moral opinions vary from 
man to man, is absurd; it is not corroborated by experience, and I 
must ask philosophers to revise their opinion if they still hold this old- 
fashioned view. 

But what I want to say here is, that if I completely agree that we 
can never grasp the objects as such, the reason for this is not our 
subjectivity, since art does approach reality as well as science, though 
in another way; the reason is to be found in our creatureness or, to 
use a less theologically tainted word, in our finitude, while a total 
grasp would require infinite (God-like) capacity. 

It is not clear whether Dr. Chattopadhyaya assumes that objec- 
tivity alone is related to public-ness (sometimes though incompletely 
rendered by inter-subjectivity — an expression when IJ personally avoid 
though many philosophers like to use it), when he says that ‘‘ the 
scientist's eagerness to know is always accompanied by his eagerness to 
let others know it”. To this, one should remark (i) that the ‘‘ always ’’ 
is doubtful, since there are known cases (Pythagoras, Friedrich Gauss), 
where scientists were not eager to let others know, (ii) that the same 
(with similar exceptions) is also true of artists, who sell their works or 
wish to have them performed, or of priests who go as missionaries. 

However, this does not destroy the argument of the author which 
leads to the conclusion that ‘‘ what is not physical in man is his ability 
to exceed the bounds of his body and senses, to live in a value dimen- 
sion and survive thereby ... his bodily death”’. 

Now, I do agree with him that ‘‘ human life...inducts value in 
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the physical objects’. This, indeed, is realized by science as well as 
by art and by morals. The example given by Dr. Chattopadhyaya 
falls within the moral frame (because he and his father constitute a 
community — an example of “ physical”’ object, where the adjective 
physical is to be rightly understood —for which moral moments 
necessarily arise when he talks about the house where his father 
has lived). 

I also agree that ‘man and world define each other’’ and that 
“there is a continuously operative dialectic between the two’’. But to 
conclude from this, that the co-presence of the subject and the object 
(grossly : man and the world) allow solely for the two possibilities of 
subjectivity and objectivity, is not tenable, for it prevents from making 
any clear distinction between the field of art and that of moral 
behaviour. Philosophers do not seem to have noticed that the 
community of the subject and the object is an entity endowed with 
axiological autonomy, like the subject as a self and the object as a self. 

When the author further asserts, that “Science is generally 
regarded ... as the best form of knowledge...”, I should like to add, 
that this is a 20th Century opinion of Western origin, but it need not 
be tenable in front of a serious critique. 

Would Dr. Chattopadhyaya agree if I tried to summarize his 
argument about science and history by saying: History deals with 
particulars — Mathematics deals with universals — Physics (and the 
other positive sciences) are attempts to draw universals from the 
particulars of History ? 

Yet we must also recognize that there is also an activity which 
attempts at producing (by man’s intervention or simply by his inven- 
tion) particulars from the universals known to him. Then “ the thesis 
that whatever is historical is natural might appear very strong and 
difficult to define”’ is o.k. 

But if it is so, then we must agree that neither history, nor 
mathematics, are sciences, —an assertion which can be sustained by 
several other arguments not relevant here. 

More about the need to be careful about the use of the notion of 
subjectivity: To say, that “the highest subjectivity means absolute 
freedom ”’, falls totally outside of any cenception of subjectivity. 
Objectivity is also freedom, just another, irreducible aspect of it. The 
impossibility to “determine” God does not imply the subjectivity of 
the attempt to grasp Him. Dr. Chattopadhyaya does realize this in 
his pertinent criticism of what he calls subjective idealism and objective 
idealism, which both ‘end up in...theocentricism...’? He also acutely 
argues from the creature-ness of man that man is fallible. This is not 
alien to arguments put forward by French speaking philosophers 
(e.g. Dupréel) about the precariousness of human enterprises. 

Thus, apart from the criticism I have taken the liberty to utter 
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with regard to the correct use of the concept of subjectivity, E do 
follow rather closely the author in his conclusions, when he says that 
“one must not think, as the classical rationalist did, that (man) can 
usurp the position of God and have a view of the world as a fotum simul 
and under the aspect of eternity”. 

: Before closing, I shall say that I agree with Dr. Chattopadhyaya 
in his correction applied to Popper’s concept of falsifiability as too 
narrow to allow for a complete criteriology of scientific progress. I 
like his introducing what I may call corrigibility and criticisability, which 
are not alien to concepts put forward by Gonseth in his methodology 
of science, 


Philosophy and Freedom of Consciousness 


Eliot Deutsch 


When as philosophers we describe to our peers and colleagues (if not to 
our students) what philosophy is, what we most often actually do is 
prescribe what philosophy should be. This is not surprising when we 
consider that a Hume and a Plotinus, a Hegel and a Lao Tzu, 
G.E. Moore and the unknown authors of the Upanisads are all conside- 
red by many to be philosophers. ‘‘ Philosophy,’ it seems, means 
whatever men who are called philosophers choose to say, to cthink, | 
todo. And any description of what is common to:all philosophers and 
philosophies would amount, we are convinced, to very little. Let us 
then frankly acknowledge that when we ask what philosophy is we are 
really talking about what, in its essence, it is for me and, by implica- 
tion, what it should be for you. 

Now it is also apparent, I think, that one cannot argue demons- 
trably about what philosophy should be ; one cannot prove one’s position 
in any very strong sense of that term, for any argument that might be 
employed to prove one’s position tends to assume a position about 
philosophy (or at least what a good argument is) and a question- 
begging circle quickly forms. This does not mean, though, that one’s 
position can be entirely arbitrary ; one’s position must, it seems to me, 
be rooted in what traditionally has been accepted as philosophy and it 
must contain intrinsic intellectual value. 


I 


If we look at the history of what we call philosophy, and in 
various civilizations and traditions, we find that most of the great 
philosophers align themselves with one of two general tendencies: 
these are the tendency toward science (an analytic method, a concern 
with empirical facts and explanations) and the tendency toward art 
(an intuitive approach, a concern with spiritual values and unique 
particulars). William James characterized them as the ‘tough 
minded”? and “tender minded” approaches — which is but another 
way of expressing that old adage that every philosopher is at heart 
either an Aristotelian or a Platonist ; or, if you prefer, a Naiyayika or 
a Vedantin. My own position will be closer to the “tender minded ” 
approach. I do not believe that philosophy should be just conceptual 
analysis or linguistic therapy, or that it should concern itself only with 
the organisation and criticism of the results of other disciplines. These 
are worthy activities, but none of them exhausts philosophy and each 
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of them has its place, I believe, only within a wider framework of 
what philosophy is. : 
Wordsworth once wrote that “ poetry is emotion reeollected in 
tranquillity.” IfI had to have a single statement for philosophy 
I would say that it is insight reflected upon with discipline. The purpose 
of philosophy, as I see it, is to achieve insight and understanding for the 
sake of greater freedom of consciousness. The philosopher is one who 
strives to be aware of some thing or state of being and to comprehend 
it by relating it to other domains, dimensions or aspects of experience, 
as well as in its own particular depth of being, with the awareness, the 
comprehension, liberating him from one or more forms of bondage. 
Human consciousness is not ordinarily free to attend, to participate 
in being, to be in the fullness of its own potentiality. It is bound to tem- 
* porality, to an everchanging world of forms and relations ; it is bound 
to conventions of thought and perception, to the rules of languages 
and logics; it is bound to a tightly woven web of needs and desires, 
to past experiences and future expectations. In the course of an 
individual life there seems to be an irrepressible tendency to move 
degressively from having predispositions (to act, think, feel in certain 
ways) to having fixed habits (of thought and valuation) to having 
overriding obsessions —in short, to move towards an ever-greater loss of 
freedom of consciousness. Philosophy is that “ unnatural’? human 
activity which is dedicated to preventing and overcoming this bondage. 
Now if the realization of freedom of consciousness is the purpose 
or end of philosophy, then clearly the means, the work of the philoso- 
pher, must be commensurate with it. Society cannot, in other words, 
legitimately impose any special task of philosophy (e. g. to provide 
answers to the problems of poverty, crime, overpopulation): the 
philosopher must be free to choose his own task. He might, and asa 
_ responsible human being perhaps he should, engage in direct social and 
political action, but in the last analysis he should not have to answer 
the question “‘ What good is this philosophical idea for society ?” 
Rather he should be able to ask ‘‘What good is this society for the 
furtherance of thought ?”’ Philosophy, I believe, is a kind of wu wei, 
“actionless action’”’; it is an activity, a contemplation, that is carried 
out as niskama karma, action for its own sake—which is to say for the 
sake of freedom. 
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Philosophy, I have said, involves insight and understanding. Let 
me try to explicate this assertion by examining something of the 
content and method of philosophy. 

Philosophy is an autonomous kind of discovery. It can never be 
just dry argument, for the mind itself moves and functions effectively 
only in connection with deep feeling (and commitment). Philosophy 
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is a discovery of relationships, of categories, of principles, and, most 
importantly, it is a discovery of the limitless potentiality of being, 
Discovery demands both intuition and thought. The two belong 
together. Philosophy is not a mere gaping open-mouthed at existence 
— the philosopher is not like a tourist who is awed by an old monu- 
ment — philosophy is a profound recognition of some truth of being and 
it is a disciplined reflection upon that recognition. The distinctive: 
characteristic of philosophical knowledge, I believe, as contrasted with 
scientific knowledge and even poetic understanding, is precisely its 
being a recognition, a disclosing, an uncovering (as Heidegger speaks 
of it) of the deepest quality of being and the bringing of that insight 
to the clarity of self-consciousness. 

As recognition philosophy is not, as I see it, the mere having. of 
random, fortuitous intuitions; rather it is the seeking, the working 
towards, and sometimes the having of penetrating insights that are 
structured by one’s particular philosophical concern. Insight, recogni- 
tion, demands maturity of judgement, for otherwise one could not know 
what one is recognizing. Recognition nevertheless does demand a 
vital participation ; it is not a detached, dispassionate theoria, but an 
immediate, involved, existential act. 

The recognition that is essential to philosophy is also, I believe, 
always an awareness of the impenetrable mystery of being. It 
is a recognition of the unfathomable ground of one’s own being, 
which ground is utterly free from limitations. Philosophy, like art, 
must thus always remain aware of the super-abundance, as it were, 
of its “subject matter.”” The philosopher who would lay claim to a 
complete knowledge of all experience and phenomena, who would 
claim to have (and not simply be) the truth of being, would be like an 
artist who would claim to have exhausted all possible froms of art —he 
would be a fit subject for comedy, if not for tragedy. 

To be itself philosophy nevertheless must always surpass itself. 
By this rather cryptic statement I mean that if philosophy is to have 
anything to do with “truth”, then it must always involve a transcen- 
dence of the inherent limits of a language and a logic. We have come 
to realize now that the language of philosophy, like any language, is 
basically conventional, with the rules that determine correct usage being 
fundamentally arbitrary (at least in the sense that no binding necessity 
attaches tothem). The truth that is obtained in language, by logic, 
is thus a truth only as formulated according to the rules of some given 
type of discourse, of some “language game”. A metaphysical truth, 
an ontological understanding, that may lay claim to a trans-subjectivity 
must thus be achieved, if it is achievable, at another level of conscious- 
ness and being. 

But, let me be somewhat insistent here, philosophy is not a 
complete having or possessing — for when one is in actual possession of 
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some thing or state of being one is not conscious of it intellectually. 
The intellect, it seems, works only upon absences. Philosophy, as 
distinct from pure mysticism, is concerned with disciplined reflection, 
with the effort of translating intuition into intelligible expression, with 
understanding and formulating the implications of insight for other 
areas of human experience. Philosophy is thus a process, not simply 
a moment of tense experience. It demands arduous and patient 
exploration, it requires careful explication and calls for enormous 
intellectual integrity and restraint. 

Philosophy, and herein I believe lies one of its greatest difficulties, 
must thus be at once a solitary achievement and a_ social activity. On the 
one hand, for the sake of insight, it requires that “flight of the alone 
to the alone ’’ that Plotinus speaks of, that quiet, lonely adventure of 
the spirit that is necessary for transcendence and transformation ; 
on the other hand, for the sake of disciplined reflection, it demands 
sociality, the use of a shared language and concern, the participation 
in a conventionally determined order of expression and belief. 

When philosophy moves too far in the first direction (at the 
neglect of the second) it tends towards unintelligibility. When it moves 
too far in the second direction (at the neglect of the first) it tends 
towards superficiality. In the West we see these directions exhibited, 
in their extreme forms, as the wayward subjectivism of the romantic 
and as the misplaced objectivism of what one might call ‘the metho- 
dologist *’. The romantic confounds his own emotion and feeling with 
the nature of being; the methodologist, who seeks to articulate a 
universal (often mathematically based) method for philosophy, mistakes 
a simple technique for a metaphysical truth. 

There are, I am convinced, no easy short cuts in philosophy, there 
is no set of techniques or methods the employment of which generates 
philosophical truth, for analysis, disciplined reflection, is always condi- 
tioned by the whole person. Just as there are no formulae in art the 
correct following of which will guarantee a masterpiece, so in philoso- 
phy there are no methods the use of which can guarantee the full 
reaching and the right expression of truth. But, also as with art, there 
are certain things that one can do and certain things that one must not 
do if one is to have any hope of success in philosophizing. Methods 
in philosophy are thus primarily of negative employment. They serve 
more as critical tools than as creative instruments. 

In its dimension of being a disciplined reflection, therefore, 
philosophy does not answer to any simple tcchnique. It requires the 
art of thought, not the following of some kind of scientific method. 
The art of thought does, no doubt, require careful definition and 
explication, the forthright tracing out of implications, a logical linkage 
of ideas and assertions, but it does not call for repeatable experiments 
and empirical predictions. The expression of philosophical thought 
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takes many forms (the dialogue and the meditation, as well as the 
treatise). Each form clearly has its appropriate uses (it would be 
rather ludicrous to proffer a classification of the uses of the word ‘js’ 
in a prose-poem form); and let us remember that the term ‘appro- 
priate’ is fundamentally an aesthetic category. 


Ill 


If philosophy was what many rationalists have thought it to be, 
then men of good will and sound reason should agree with one another 
on most of the major issues of philosophy. ‘This is clearly not the 
case. If philosophy, on the other hand, was what many empiricists 
have thought it to be, then men of good will and sound reason would 
almost never agree on any issue of philosophy. This also is clearly not 
the case. The great issue in philosophy, so the whole history of philo-* 
sophy testifies to, are never simply resolved. They are dealt with in 
new ways; they are cast in new terms; they assume greater or less 
prominence at any one time. 

But then how does one evaluatc a particular philosophical 
position — a special vision and disciplined reflection, an ‘‘ argument” 
in the broad and best sense of that term ? How we actually do evaluate 
a philosophy is, I believe, an indication of the correctness of the view 
about what philosophy is that I am trying, however inadequately, to 
articulate. 

A philosophical system is evaluated, it seems to me, most funda- 
mentally in terms of the adequacy with which it encompasses — that is, 
discloses the meaning and draws out the implications of — the richness 
of human experience. We judge a system to be adequate, relative to 
other alternatives, when we are able to recognize, and find the signifi- 
cance of, our own experience in all its multiple dimensions. One can 
always admire in some sort of way the work of someone who does not 
really speak to one (one can appreciate the skill with which various 
techniques are used or the felicity of style achieved) but unless the 
philosophy, and here again as with a work of art, touches the deepest 
and what one takes to be the truest levels of one’s being the philosophy 
will be nothing more than a passing curiosity. 

Affinity of vision which leads to expanded understanding, rather 
than any particular persuasive argument, becomes for us (when we 
admit what we are really doing) the criteria by which we judge.a 
philosophy. And affinity of vision — the recognition of ourselves 
through the genius of another — makes precisely for that greater 
freedom of consciousness with which philosophy, to my mind, is 
concerned. I do attain a greater (real, and not illusory) freedom of 
consciousness when through the toil of another I am able to recognize, 
to bring to intellectual illumination, some meaning of my experience 
or action as it relates to the depth of my being. Recognition means 
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an opening of awareness to what was previously opaque and shadowy. 
It makes for an ever greater self-determination. It means to become 
more fully that spirit of true human being that we call freedom of 
consciousness. 

When I see and understand for myself the significance of some 
aspect of experience — be it moral, aesthetic, epistemic — I grow in 
significance. When I understand the state of freedom of one who has 
shown the way, in the act of understanding I attain to a greater 
freedom. This to my mind is what philosophy and the study of 
philosophy — East or West — is all about. 

The brief sketch of what philosophy is that I have given does 
involve, I believe, a kind of synthesis between some of the leading 
notions of Eastern and Western philosophy. It shares with the Eastern 
(namély the Indian) in its concern to bring theory and practice into a 
sound, inseparable ’relationship. It shares with the Western in its 
concern to make sense out of all the dimensions of experience and to 
follow an implication wherever it may lead. It shares further with the 
Eastern in its concern to make of philosophy a great spiritual 
adventure and it shares further with the Western in its concern to put 
the fruits of that adventure to a continuing constructive criticism. 

In closing I would like to quote from two rather disparate 
philosophers ; each of whom, though, sums up this position nearly and, 
I think, in rather eloquent terms. 


From Bertrand Russell : 


Philosophy is to be studied, not for the sake of any definite 
answers to its questions, since no answers can, as a rule, be 
known to be true, but rather for the sake of the questions 
themselves ; because these questions enlarge our concep- 
tion of what is possible, enrich our intellectual imagination, 
and diminish the dogmatic assurance which closes the mind 
against speculation; but above all because, through the 
greatness of the universe which philosophy contemplates, 
the mind also is rendered great, and becomes capable of 
that union with the universe which constitutes its highest 
good. 

(The Problems of Philosophy, p. 161) 


From Sri Aurobindo : 

In any total advance or evolution of the spirit, not only...... 
a deep and direct life-experience of the things of the spirit 
have to be developed, but the intellect also must be 
enlightened and satisfied...... If the supreme truth is a 
spiritual reality, then the intellect of man needs to know 
what is the nature of that original Truth and the principles 
of its relations to the rest of experience...c.. 


Philosophy :; Theory and Practice 
And: 
Philosophy is the intellectural search for the fundamental 
truth of things, religion is the attempt to make truth 
dynamic in the soul of man, They are essential to each 
other; a religion that is not the expression of philosophical 
truth degenerates into superstition and obscurantism, and 
a philosophy which does not dynamise itself with the 
religious spirit is a barren light, for it cannot get itself 
practised, 


(The Life Divine, pp. 780-81) 





“PHILOSOPHY AND FREEDOM OF CONSCIOUSNESS’ 


— Comments 


Hp. Lewis 


I am very pleased to be commenting on this paper, although in one 
respect I am not perhaps the most suitable person to do so. For I find 
myself in very close agreement with Professor Deutsch’s views. Indeed, 
if I may say so without seeming fulsome, I think he has packed an 
enormous amount of good sense into a very short space and that all 
jhe says is peculiarly relevant to the present state of thought and 
philosophy — a really short philosophical tract for the times. 

The words “ irisight reflected upon with discipline”? seem to me to 
sum up admirably what we should be striving towards. I am well 
aware of courre, as no doubt is Professor Deutsch, that there are seri- 
ous pitfalls in the way of this, and also grave misunderstandings. It is 
easy to invoke intuition when one is in difficulty or just dig ones heels 
in over some other dogmatic claim whose difficulties we are not 
prepared to face. The so called ethical intuitionists of recent times 
have been accused of doing just this. I think the accusation in their 
case is most unfair ; for the most outstanding of them, like G. E. Moore 
or W.D. Ross, have been at great pains to indicate precisely where 
intuition is to be invoked, on their view, and how difficulties are to be 
met. They have thought out their case with very close references 
to typical situations and carried out much which could be well descri- 
bed as disciplined reflection upon our insights. 

It has to be admitted that insight must be cultivated and reflected 
upon. But subject to this warning; it is hard to see how we can 
dispense with it at some points. There is no fool-proof method of 
avoiding the pitfalls of this situation. This may be regrettable, but 
it also constitutes much of the challenge of a philosophical enterprise. 
The unfortunate thing is that much philosophy has fallen into one of 
two extremes, either that of romanticism, often of a very obscurantist 
sort, or the search of the absolute fool-proof method. The lure of the 
latter way has been the bane of otherwise outstanding philosophy. It 
has been evident from earliest times, and Socrates and Plato were 
peculiarly conscious of it. On the one hand these two set out to expose 
bogus sententious claims, but they also made it plain that the way up 
is “a steep and rugged ascent’. There is perhaps a case for saying 
that Plato himself felt in some ways under the spell of the sure method. 
But on the whole he realised well how much insight and the ultimate 
vision must be cultivated and striven after by intellectual and moral 
discipline. Of the lure of the certain short way in certain extreme 
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forms of rationalism or empiricism there is too long, and perhaps too 
well known, a tale to be told here. I greatly admire Descartes, but 
where he does go wrong or misrepresent his own position is when he 
tries to fit it all into the rigidities of his method. Nineteenth century 
idealism thought it had finally settled the main methods of procedure, 
Alas for such hopes, they were speedily swept aside by an equally 
confident invoking of analytic and linguistic methods. Extreme 
ingenuity has been spent in this way in our days or, very surprisingly, 
in new attempts to provide subtle fool-proof arguments for the exis- 
tence of God. 

This has sometimes led to a reluctance to commit oneself to any 
view at all, and that is certainly the impression that one gets from 
much that is written of late about Wittgenstein. Professor Toulmin 
for example set out in an article in Encounter, to tell us where the real 
achievement of Wittgenstein lay. But after spending much of his time 
to tellus what Wittgenstein was not (not a logical positivist, not — 
doubtfully — a linguist philosopher) he has a page or so to tell us that 
Wittgenstein’s greatness lay in his “having discovered the unsayable”’. 
But if this is all, it seems to be very meagre, and when we are told that 
we must not ascribe views to Wittgenstein, or indeed hold views any 
longer in philosophy, then we seem to have given up the enterprise 
altogether. There are views, philosophy is essentially cognitive (it is 
not initially practical), but they are views which are often difficult 
of attainment and need a very peculiar sort of reflection and disci- 
pline, what Plato called ‘‘The long and circuitous route”. One could 
spend much time illustrating all this from the state of recent philoso- 
phy; and one could also indicate at length how much the course of 
real hard thinking has been bedevilled by confused and romantic 
exploitation of genuine insight and sensitivity, as in the case, for 
example, of much recent existentialism and phenomenology. 

The one point on which I might be inclined to part company with 
Professor Deutsch is in the insistence that philosophy is ‘always an 
awareness of the impenetrable mystery of being’. At the core of many 
problems, even problems about causality etc, there lies some reflection 
of a transcendent reality which is beyond our grasp in essentials. But 
while it is important to recognise this and keep it to the fore there are 
also many other aspects of philosophical problems which do not 
directly involve any explicit reference to a religious or transcendent 
reality. 

This is bound up with another point of at least partial criticism, 
though Professor Deutsch may very well be ready to concede this 
point. The way insight operates and is attained in different areas of 
experience varies considerably from one case to another. The problems 
of perception are very different from ethical problems, and in ethics 
the problem of free will is very different from the problem of moral 
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objectivity. Problems about the nature of persons are again difficult 
and distinctive in their own way. I have tried hard myself, in recent 
work, to bring out the very special way in which we are conscious of 
mental states and our own identity. A very special sort of reflection 
is involved here and the task of philosophy is largely to indicate closely 
what this sort of reflection is. It is the failure to appreciate it that 
leads to the frustrating search for a downright method of settling such 
issues once and for all. 

I cannot, in an already lengthening comment, amplify or illustrate 
these points further. But it is on the varying modes of philosophical 
activity, including the brilliant attainment of some, like G. E. Moore, 
who were not religious or metaphysical in the traditional sense, that I 
would like to hear more from the writer of the paper. But I repeat 
that my main reaction is one of profound approval of what is said in 
the paper and of the way it is said. Professor Deutsch has himself 
given us an excellent example of what he himself calls ‘“‘ The art of 
thought’’. Would that there were more of it around today. 
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‘PHILOSOPHY AND FREEDOM OF CONSCIOUSNESS’ 


— Comments 


Kalidas Bhattacharyya 


Prof. Deutsch begins with saying that philosophy cannot be objectively 
defined. He means that one cannot say ‘Philosophy its such and 
such’, one can only say ‘J think the essential task of philosophy is such 
and such’ and, by implication, that it should be such and such to 
others. But why? 

He offers only two arguments. (1) In actual language the word 
‘philosophy’ has been used in so many senses and there is practically « 
nothing common to the different uses. (2) One who attempts a 
definition has already some presupposed notion of philosophy. On 
this, however, my remarks are as follows : 

‘What is philosophy ?’? is a meta-philosophical problem in two 
senses. Hither, like epistemology, this very positing of the problem and 
its attempted solution are only second level tasks, though themselves 
also acts of philosophizing, or the whole problem is merely a linguistic 
one. Inthe former case, any answer to the question would be pre- 
metaphysical, i.e. without any ontological commitment, just pointing 
to how metaphysical problems originate, how different people feel like 
solving them and how they get committed to the solutions. An 
epistemologist, though, in a sense, philosophizing, can keep himself 
aloof from such commitment — as the Madhyamika Buddhists, Kant 
and phenomenologists have claimed —and non-commital is not an 
attitude coordinate with different ontological commitments. It follows 
that Prof. Deutsch could be right in his contention if only he could 
show that there is no escape from commitment anywhere. But he 
cannot show this. No doubt while discovering X through any disci- 
plined reflexion I normally get committed to it, but equally in a 
liberal non-commital attitude I may withdraw the commitment and 
compare this X as a possibility with Y, Z, etc. which other people say 
they discover exactly where I have discovered X, and which too are, 
therefore, only possibilities to me. There may well be this second- 
level non-commital attitude to any profferred solution of the problem 
‘what is philosophy ?? Prof. Deutsch has not permitted any non- 
commital attitude. But he has never shown why. 

As for the purely linguistic problem as to what the word ‘ philoso- 
phy’ means, even there the case is not so hopeless as Prof. Deutsch 
thinks. From among the many uses of the word we may select one as 
the proper or, better, — in other words, the academically proper — use, 
in the sense that academical philosophers use the word that way. This, 
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too, is, in a sense, a second level study, but not in an attitude which 
could be called non-commital. 

Only one point need be remembered in connexion with pheno- 
menology or the Kantian epistemology. The second-level meta- 
metaphysical study, in this sense, may also lead to the discovery of 
different contents in cases of different phenomenologists or epistemo- 
logists. My reply, in that case, is exactly what Prof. Deutsch says in 
connexion with the evaluation of a particular philosophy. My only 
difference with Prof. Deutsch would be that while from the beginning 
to the end he is in the attitude of commitment I advance the attitude 
of total non-commitment as quite an intelligible possibility. 

Prof. Deutsch holds that though in answer to the question ‘ What 
is philosophy ?’ one only develops his own idea of philosophy, this is 
not entirely an arbitrary procedure. He says, “ One’s position must be 
rooted in what has béen traditionally accepted as philosophy”. I cannot 
quite follow this, unless he means something like what I have already 
said. 

In Section II he writes, ‘‘ Philosophy is insight reflected upon with 
discipline’. It is insight in the sense that deeper truths, deeper 
dimensions of being, are intuited. Somehow or other I feel he is 
laying more emphasis on the deeper truths and dimensions on the 
subjective side. Not that he does not deny these on the objective side, 
but probably he understands these latter (I mean, deeper truths and 
dimensions on the objective side) as somehow reducible to the former. 
If this, according to him, is revealed in intuition, I have no comments 
to offer, except that he should somehow have demonstrated this. I do 
not mean that the demonstration here should be scientific, viz. through 
the examination of empirical facts and employment of logic and 
analysis of language. He has shown — and I agree— that the logic 
and the language used, and the rules of the language game, are conven- 
tional and so should not bind the philosopher. I agree too that the 
philosopher must attain, to whatever extent, some freedom of conscious- 
ness. But unless there is some demonstration, with some semblance of 
scientific method, the intuition in question would only be romantic. 

Prof. Deutsch is, of course, fully conscious of this and has even 
admitted it in so many words. He says that the intuition in question 
must be disciplined, that it has to be of the form of insight, and that is 
possible through some employment of the scientific method. But how 
exactly are the two to be combined ? 

It seems that according to him the philosophic intuition stands 
disciplined by the scientific method from the beginning to the end. But, 
how exactly ? He has tried to show it in various ways. But it is 
difficult to follow him through the pages. As he understands the situa- 
tion, it appears that the case should be either that the conventional 
scientific method truns into a new convention for philosophers in the 
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context of intuition (as he writes, critical tools turn into creative 
instruments) or that the conventional scientific method — another 
name of which is intellect, as he himself uses the term, or, to use 
another familiar term, reason —itself turns into intuition, intellect or 
reason directly revealing, as it were, a deeper given. Or, what Prof. 
Deutsch may be intending is that as the intellect goes on revealing 
deeper and deeper truths these are revealed in intelligible inter-connec- 
tion, either as forming a system or as in a hierarchy or as forming 
different systems clearly defined in relation to one another. But all 
the three alternatives are beset with difficulties. 

With regard to the first alternative, for example, he has not shown 
the exact character of the new convention into which the conventional 
scientific method changes in philosophy. (To say that it is now creative 
instrument does not very much clarify the situation). About the ‘ 
second alternative it may be said that the so-called intellectual intuition 
is, first, for us unintelligible, although many rationalists in the West 
have harped on it, though they differ otherwise from one another and 
endeavour to describe it in different ways; and, secondly, the intellect 
that is said to turn this way into intuition has nothing to do with the 
study of empirical facts as in the normal scientific method. The third 
alternative alone is intelligible. But I doubt very much if this alone 
is what he means. If the deeper truths are, in their very discovery, 
discovered as inter-connected, there is undoubtedly a synthesis there of 
intuition and intellect. But other difficulties arise. 

First, this role of intellect here is not equal to what is called 
scientific method. It is merely logic and has no reference to empirical 
facts. Secondly — and that is more important —is this mere logical 
inter-connexion sufficient to convince others that the philosopher in 
question has discovered deeper truths or is even on the way to it? In 
spite of the internal logic the whole philosophy may be attacked from 
outside. The whole question is—is the intuition also meterially 
correct ? 

Here comes in the question of evaluation of a philosophy, which 
Prof. Deutsch has discussed elaborately. His main point is that 
I—an other man —get enlightened by the philosophy of another if 
only there is some affinity of vision and if I recognise myself through 
the genius of that philosopher. But, again, there are difficulties which 
Prof. Deutsch has not touched. First, he is laying more emphasis on 
the subject side than on the object. This is not indeed wrong, but he 
has not shown why it should be so. Secondly, is he not putting the 
cart before the horse? I can find affinity of vision and get enlightened 
if only I already have some sort of philosophic vision. But most people 
have not got it. It will be no use arguing that they have it in a vague 
form. For, then, one will have to clarify this very distinction between 
an intuition which is vague and one that is clear. One could, on the 
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other hand, very well argue that either there is or there is not that 
intuition, the so-called vagueness consisting only in not perceiving 
the logical inter-connexion of the deeper truths and clarity consisting 
in perceiving it. So, how can aman who has not got that intuition 
profit by a philosophy ? How can one be taught to have that intuition 
at all? True, as Prof. Deutsch says, philosophy is recognition. But 
recognition of X need not mean that before that recognition we had 
self-consciously cognised it, whereas even merely to have philosophic 
intuition is to have it self-consciously ; so that even the formula of 
recognition would not help us much. Philosophy as recognition means 
only that when deeper truths come to be self-consciously intuited the 
philosopher in question feels assured that what are then so intuited 
were already in unreflective life somehow apprehended, and the only 
way torfill up the gap would be to hold that while philosophic intui- 
tion catches a truth in a certain form, in unreflective life it was 
apprehended in another form. Existence, for example, which is said to 
be philosophically intuited, at whatever stage, as an autonomous 
substantive is in unreflective life apprehended as undistinguishedly 
fused with things, and at some intermediate reflective stage as a half 
distinguished property of things, as, when facing an actual or possible 
challenge, one says ‘It 7s’, i.e., it is existent. 

If the situation is understood that way, we may say that wherever 
a philosophic intuition discovers a deep truth there are two prior 
stages —one which is unreflective and the other at a higher level and 
literally at the threshold of philosophic intuition—a level which is 
still non-philosophic but where for the first time the deeper truth 
stands only half dissociated, demanding autonomy at some still higher 
stage, but, at the stage where it stands half dissociated, as yet fastened 
on to the empirical context as an ever-revolving adjective, tending all 
the time to be completely dissociated and stand on its own right. This 
I have explained in my own paper. 

Scientific method, consisting of a study of empirical facts and use 
of language and logic, was necessary for bringing the philosopher to 
this intermediate position, called threshold, and is equally, and in the 
same manner, necessary for bringing others also to that threshold. Its 
role, however, is not exhausted therewith. Although the demand, put 
forward at the threshold, for the autonomy of some feature is realized 
in philosophic intuition, this intuition has to be helped throughout by 
further logical, linguistic and factual considerations. Only this time it 
is only helped, there being no logical, semantic or scientific connexion 
between the scientific method used at this stage and the intuition that 
results. This, again, is not the final story of the role of scientific 
method. The demand realized may, even in the realm of philosophy, 
put forward another demand which, again, has to be realized at a 
further developed stage of philosophy, and so on ; and the progressively 
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deeper and deeper truths may also at each stage be horizontally inter- 
connected with other such truths through logic and, probably also upto 
a stage in the ascent, by language. Consideration of empirical facts 
may also come in by way of analogy. 

This is one way of understanding the synthesis of intuition with 
scientific method — intuition alternating with that method — intuition 
preceded and followed by the method, the method again followed by 
another intuition, and so on. 

But, even then, it must be remembered that the demand that as 
demand is, at any stage, arrived at is only suggested through the 
application of the scientific method, not proved; or, the other way 
about, the demand which may also be said to be intuited in a way, ice. 
intuited as a demand, comes to be corroborated, almost as is done.i in 
other cases by circumstantial evidence. 

It follows, and there I agree with Prof. Deutsch, that philosophy 
is neither mere conceptual analysis nor linguistic therapy concerned 
only with the organization and criticism of the results of other 
disciplines, though these are all worthy activities. 

Prof. Deutsch holds that philosophy should be free from the 
shackles of conventional language. Certainly so, quite as much as it 
should be from the bondage of conventional logic and conventional 
scientific method! How this happens in the latter two cases he has 
tried to show and I too. But how exactly is freedom from language to 
be attained, and what exactly does this freedom mean ? Philosophical 
insight, disciplined all through by intellect, cannot obviously dispense 
with language. What does, then, freedom from linguistic convention 
mean? 

What it means on the side of the syntax we have seen, for syntax 
is scarcely different from logic. On the semantic side it only means 
that literal meaning is not the sole business of language. Language 
often suggests things and such suggestions are not all arbitrary and 
subjective. There are syntactical rules of suggestion also, as much as 
rules of literal meaning; and suggestions are of various types of 
subtlety, each type having a syntax-logic of its own. Poetry, for 
example, uses several types, and critics have built, and may build, a 
syntax-logic of poetry. Comparatively cruder suggestions we find in 
use in our normal social life, and in all strata of life there are 
linguistic suggestions of various types of certainty. When philosophy 
uses language it is guided by suggestions, and philosophy to transcend 
the conventional language would only mean that it swears more by 
suggestions of a type, if not fully by these, than by literal meanings. 
Also, we must not forget that the very use of language at whatever 
level may put forth, at respective thresholds, certain demands regard- 
ing the very nature of language — demands which can be realised only 
at higher stages. 
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Regarding the practical side of philosophy Prof. Deutsch writes 
that society has no special claim on the philosopher qua philosopher. 
This, I think, is wrong. Professor Deutsch seems to have over-simpli- 
fied the situation. Philosophy, understood in his sense, is necessarily 
practical, not merely because, as he claims, it is an active process — 
active participation in the depths of being — and attainment of greater 
and greater freedom but more specifically — what he does not accede 
to — because it, being a pursuit of the essence of man and the world 
vis-a-vis One another, cannot but have guided our common life in the 
meantime and cannot but guide it more self-consciously in future. 
What I mean is that in common life, on the ground of some inveterate 
deficiency on our part, accidents, rather than the essence, prevail; that 
has to be corrected, and this is done through philosophy, i. e. through 
thé realization of demands at each step. Social morality, e. g., is the 
translation, as far as. possible, of animal life into the language of 
niskama karma; and niskama karma itself is the translation of the higher 
essence of man into the language of karma. 

I do not subscribe to how he distinguishes Indian and Western 
philosophy in the last paragraph of the paper. But his intention is 
clear and perfectly acceptable. 

At one place he writes that philosophy is the discovery of deeper 
truths like categories, relationships, principles and also the limitless 
potentiality of being. I would rather say, for the sake of clarity, that 
it is proximately the discovery of the demands for these and then the 
pursuit of these, culminating, of course, in the discovery, i.¢., 
realization, of these in the forms in which they stood as demands. 


Theory and Practice : 
A. Perspective Study in Human Dimensions 


R. C. Pandeya 


The possibility of a synthesis or integration of the East and the 
West and their respective cultural values is too big atheme for a 
modest seminar paper. It is also doubtful if ““ pure contemplation” 
and ‘* pure action”’ (whatever these phrases may mean) would exhaust 
philosophical activities of mankind all over the world. Therefore it 
will not be plausible to look at the ‘‘ development of eastern and 
western thought within the perspective’’ of contemplation and action. 
I have therefore thought it not very wise to run after a wild game, 
over-looking what small pleasure can be obtained from things around. 
It will be my endeavour to examine the concepts of theory and 
practice as the two ideals philosophy is supposed to achieve and to see 
if the two are or can be or ought to be integrated. The method of 
procedure adopted here is largely analytic; largely because for me the 
analysis of concepts is not an end in itself. Concepts are conceived by 
human beings and therefore each concept bears the stamp of the man. 
Analysis ought therefore to be carried on within the confines of human 
dimensions, with a view to relate each of the components of the 
analysed concept to one or the other dimension of man. What defies 
this attempt has naturally to be discarded as non-human. 

From a close scrutiny of the statement about the ‘‘ theme of the 
Seminar” one easily gathers the impression that under the guise of 
** Philosophy: Theory and Practice’ the organisers want us to discuss 
the perpetual Vedantic theme of the relation between Jana and Karma. 
Theory is also designated as “pure contemplation”’ and practice is 
called ‘‘ pure action’. The former is a translation of ‘‘jma@nam-eva” 
whereas the latter represents the Sanskrit phrase ‘‘ karmaiva kevalam”’. 
Sometimes they are taken to be concepts having cultural significance 
and value; sometimes they are designated as ideals having philoso- 
phical meaning, implications and consequences. There is also a men- 
tion of the “possibility of integration of the two concepts”. It is 
through these bewilderingly diverse expressions that one has to reach a 
clearer understanding of the problem. 


I: Theory: A Thing of the Past 


‘Theory’, among others, means speculation as opposed to 
practice. If philosophy is conceived as a theoretical enterprise it 
would imply that philosophy has no concern with practice. Similarly 
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if it is practice or action it would exclude speculation ; action which 
need not proceed from speculation or be guided by it. In this sense 
theory and practice are opposed to each other and in order to emphasise 
this opposition the adjective ‘pure’ has been used. But what does it 
mean to say, one may legitimately ask, that philosophy is theory or 
philosophy is practice? Let us examine these questions. 

Speculation or contemplation is a cognitive act consisting in 
observation or examination of something given; without an object no 
mental act of this kind is ever possible. The entire vocabulary of that 
philosophy which is conceived as theoretical in opposition to practical 
philosophy is bound to be cognitive in character and statements of 
this philosophy are necessarily factual and descriptive. Philosophical 
communication would, in the present case, demand as a link between 
#@ speaker and a listener something which is there, i. e. which both of 
them can look at and refer to in common if there be a need. 

Though we talk of things to come, things which are not there, 
yet such a talk can be meaningful only with reference to things with 
which we are already familiar. The statement ‘ It will rain tomorrow, 
is meaningful if and only if the meaning of ‘It rains’ or ‘It has 
rained’ is known. Toa person who does not know what ‘It rains’ 
means, i. e€. the person who has never seen it raining, a statement 
about the future rain has no meaning ; no communication with such a 
person can be established, Similarly, if there is a person, whose brain 
function being disrupted is unable to recognise succession of events, he 
cannot understand the meaning of ‘will’ or ‘shall’ or any specifica- 
tion of these, such as tomorrow, next Thursday, the year 1980 and so 
on. Hence in speculative or theoretical philosophical communication 
there is no room for talks about the future qua future. All reference 
to the future must necessarily be in terms of what is already known. 
In other words the future is as it were dragged back and conceived in 
terms of the past. 

Because the future is robbed ofits futurity, the truths of ‘It rains’ 
and ‘It will rain’ are conceived to be of the same nature. This 
devise may ensure a truth-value to the future-tensed statements and we 
may say that ‘It will rain’ is either true or false. But this cannot 
solve the problem of knowledge of its truth. If I know, in the ordinary 
sense of the verb ‘to know’, that it will rain, the future is deter- 
mined, i.e. it is as good as it has rained. If, on the other hand, I do 
not know whether it will rain I have no right to state that it will be so, 
i.e. my statement is not a statement; it is an expression of hope or 
wish. But in that case it is obvious that in theoretical philosophy such 
statements have no place. 

Things and events of the past alone can be proper objects of 
knowledge. Knowledge itself is an event occurring in the present but 
the object of knowledge must necessarily be an event that took place 
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in the past. To know a thing entails temporal priority of the thing 
over knowledge. What has happened in the past has acquired an 
unalterable and definite character; it could not have been anything 
other than what it was. Knowledge would be complete if a definite 
object is given in it. Thus it is immaterial for knowledge whether a 
thing or an event is present at the time knowledge takes place. The 
given in knowledge has, of necessity, a reference to the past; how 
remote this past could be would depend upon the extent to which tools 
for digging the past have been effective. Hence history is possible and 
all sciences based on history can be given a place in speculative 
philosophy. 

Theoretical sciences formulate their theories by using already 
existing theories and also on the ground of observations which is but a 
method of looking at how things have been behaving. The predictive - 
element in science represents therefore an attempt to extend the past 
over the future. Experiments carried out for the confirmation of a 
theory, looked in this light, indicate the way things have been be- 
having. The philosophical notion of eternality is an outcome of our 
attempt at binding all the future states of a particular thing in terms 
of its past. ‘Those who are interested in discovering causes or chain of 
causes of events are necessarily digging the past out. The orientation 
of all sciences is towards the past; sciences make us aware of how 
things have been behaving or what had been those stages through 
which things have passed. 

The communication in science and for that matter in any theo- 
retical venture can be effective only with reference to things that have 
or had been there. Description and demonstration would be the only 
modes compatible with theoretical communication. In fact logical 
proper names such as ‘this’, ‘that’ and ‘now’, which seem confined 
to the present, are actually connected with the past. ‘This’ may 
stand for a flash of light the same way as it refers to the paper on 
which I am writing. ‘Now’ meaning at thismoment of time involves 
the idea of succession and thereby excludes any reference to other 
moments. This shows that even the idea of the present can be signifi- 
cant only in its relation to the past. 

If knowledge alone is all that philosophy is intended to achieve, 
philosophy, like sciences, must necessarily be concerned with what 
there is and what there has been. ‘Speculation’ or ‘Contemplation’ 
used in the sense of knowledge can be the ideal of philosophy in the 
same sense in which the ideal of science is knowledge of things as they 
are. Even when philosophers like Sankara talk of liberation (mokga) 
while maintaining that philosophy is darSana i.e. seeing the truth, they 
have to conceive moksa in terms of the “knowledge of Brahman”. 
Brahman is called bhutartha, a thing which has been there and the 
identity of the individual Giman with Brahman is not something to be 
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achieved. In other words this identity has been there forever ; one 
has to simply recognise this identity. Therefore philosophy as a body 
of theory (j#@nameva) ceases to be of much use when knowledge is 
is achieved. 

It would be improper to demand of a philosopher, in this sense, 
anything more than a set of theory. In his capacity asa philosopher 
he is not concerned with moral, social or political problems as they are 
obtaining in the world. We very often hear a slogan to the effect that 
knowledge ought to be translated into practice. This may mean either 
of the two things: knowledge by nature ends in practice and it is 
desirable that knowledge has a corresponding action. In the former 
case every bit of knowledge must necessarily be translated into practice, 
until then it would not attain the status of knowledge. Moreover in 

» that case since the meaning of a cognition-word would include action, 
one would be justified in substituting an action-word by a cognition- 
word. But our language would not permit us to use ‘knowing’ when 
we Ought to say ‘walking’. It may be possible to maintain that to 
know isto act but its reverse may not hold. Now this position is 
somewhat different from the position that every knowledge ends in 
action. Here knowledge itself is conceived as an act of some kind. 
‘Knowledge leads to action’ and ‘knowledge is action’ are two 
different statements. The former implies the idea of transition from 
one psycho-physical state to another, according knowledge somewhat 
independence. The latter statement does not recognise any such 
distinction. One has to explain, if the former position is upheld, why 
and how this transition is effected. Unless some kind of necessity is 
conceived in respect of knowledge it would be difficult to maintain 
that position. What necessity could there be? At least at the concep- 
tual level or at the level of linguistic usage no such necessity is found 
to hold. 

The position that knowledge itself isan act of some kind is more 
difficult to hold. Action is a process resulting in some achievement. 
The result is thus contingent upon the process and the entire action is 
complete only when the result is achieved. In the case of knowledge 
either one knows or one does not know; there is nothing like incomplete 
process of knowing. When one says ‘I am trying to know’, know- 
ledge is yet to come and the efforts to know are not cognitive acts ; 
they are the acts of a different kind. In other words knowledge is not 
spread over a period of time like writing or walking is, nor is there a 
possibility of incomplete knowledge. Hence the relation between 
knowledge and action, wherever such relation is obtained, would be 
accidental. In some cases it may be desirable to act in accordance 
with knowledge. But desirability is not a factor either of knowledge 
or of the action. Certain extraneous considerations, such as social 
expediency, emotional involvement and economic considerations may 
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induce a person to act in accordance with his view. 

Thus philosophy, if conceived as “‘pure contemplation”, has a 
necessary connection with the past and its primary aim would be to 
make us know what things there are. Emancipation of man from the 
grip of ignorance about the nature of things, can be the only result 
philosophy may bring about. The degree of this emancipation would 
depend upon the extent to which we can extend the horizon of our 
knowledge. If we can know, in any sense of that word, all that there 
is or there has ever been, i.e. if we can own the entire history as our 
own by making it a part of our consciousness, as the Advaita Vedanta 
holds, we can be said to have achieved the limit of knowledge (moksa). 
Nothing can conceivably be added to it. Similarly if we can know all 
that there is or has ever been as a part of the history not my own self 
but as that of the history of things (non-soul), we can be released from © 
the grip of the notion of our involvement in the history of the world. 
This can be brought about only by knowing that the self is actually 
not involved. This way our consciousness would be divested of any 
content and, according to Buddhism, through the process of disowning 
the entire history. Wecan achieve emancipation (nirvana). In any 
case philosophy as a cognitive activity has concern with that dimension 
of man which extends over to the past. 


IT: Practice: A Thing For The Future 


There are philosophers who find it difficult to hold that philosophy 
is speculative or contemplative. If philosophical statements are about 
facts or things that there are, then philosophy must fall in line with 
sciences and philosophical statements must stand the test of verification 
or confirmation as scientific statements do. But it has been shown that 
many speculative philosophical statements cannot stand this test. 
Therefore, philosophy cannot be placed on the same footing along 
with sciences. A different status is sought for philosophy with a view 
to allocate it on the plane of human acts. 

This dissatisfaction with the alleged role that philosophy is 
supposed to play along with sciences arises not because philosophers 
have any doubt about the cognitive function of philosophy. They 
have objected to the type of cognitive function that has hitherto been 
assigned to philosophy. Thus if these people think that philosophy is 
a second-order activity i.e. it is not concerned with the knowledge of 
facts but with statements of sciences and for that matter with any 
statement, they simply want to restrict the operation of cognitive 
faculty upon statements. Barring the difference in subject matter both 
sciences and philosophy operate through observation, analysis and 
drawing inferences. In this sense philosophy conceived as a subject 
conerned with the analysis of statements is as much cognitive or 
speculative (not in its bad sense) as sciences are. 
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The view that philosophy is practice should not be taken to mean 
that philosophy is the same kind of act as writing or helping a blind 
man, It is practice with a difference. It confers upon the philosopher 
an additional responsibility. Because a philosopher, by virtue of his 
vocation, is in a better position to know what the benefit of his better 
understanding to others and to make the world more confortable for 
living. Thus this means not that philosophy is not concerned with 
knowledge but it means that the philosopher ought to translate his 
ideas into practice. The genuine philosophical activity would cover 
both knowledge and subsequent practice. This position needs further 
elucidation. 

To begin with, this position presupposes that since a philosopher 
ought to practice in accordance with his ideas, he is free to act or not to 
"act. Secondly, since philosophy is practice, its quality would be 
evaluated in terms of desirability or undesirability which would in its 
turn depend upon whether the practice of a philosophy leads to the 
betterment of the world. Thirdly, the idea of a better world implies 
two things: there is a norm governing the idea of betterment and the 
present state is not what is wanted. There may be many more 
presuppositions of this view, but for our purpose the consideration of 
the presuppositions given above would suffice. 

The obligation conferred on a philosopher to translate his ideas 
into practice does not seem to me to be of any material difference from 
that of a non-philosopher. A politician, a social worker, an industrial 
worker or a clerk in an office ought to translate his knowledge into 
practice in order to bring desired change in his surroundings. A 
citizen ought to act in accordance with the knowledge that his educa- 
tion has provided him. Aman ought to deal with his fellow beings on 
humanitarian grounds. A philosopher who is a citizen, aman and 
perhaps an educated man has this obligation alorg with others by 
virtue of his being a member of a society. There is no special reason 
why he should, of all the people, be singled out and given this 
additional obligation. If the desirability of the application of any 
specialized knowledge be a consideration in this matter, we should 
expect the person who invented the atom bomb to also drop it ona 
city. According to the idea under discussion it should be approved 
and encouraged. But if this translation of theory into practice is not 
encouraged, why should we expect a philosopher to do the same ? 

Well, the matter is not so simple as it appears. A philosopher’s 
act, and for that matter any act, is to be judged in the light of 
certain values. It is not enough that a philosopher acts, he has also 
to see that his acts conform to certain values. That means that a 
philosopher in order to be recognised as philosopher has to draw up a 
list of values and then to act in conformity with them. If his acts are 
in keeping with those values he is a philosopher, if not he would not 
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be a philosopher. This is a necessity as long as philosophy is regarded 
as practice. A question that may further upset us would be as to 
whom should the task of determining the set of values be assigned. 
If a philosopher himself has to determine these values which would 
subsequently make his acts desirable, he is given absolute power and 
made into a tyrant. If he has to follow the values he himself has not 
determined, then the norm for philosophical evaluation would itself be 
non-philosophical. In other words a philosopher would have no 
means of his own to check the quality of his philosophy; it will be 
done for him by others. It is as if a scientist is not allowed the freedom 
of evolving his own method of checking his own theory. The 
autonomy of philosophy as a discipline is put in grave danger if a 
philosopher is asked to act in accordance with his knowledge in such a 
way that his act conforms to the values evolved in non-philosephical . 
contexts. 

The autonomy of philosophy is endangered because philosophy 
has been viewed not merely an act but the éranslation of a view in action. 
It is practising what one thinks and holds. Therefore, a way out of 
this difficulty can be found in holding philosophy to be nothing but 
practice. Accordingly, philosophy has sometimes been conceived as 
an instrument of change. It implies that the present is not what is 
desirable; dissatisfaction with the present is an essential condition for 
philosophical activity. Hence philosophy may be taken to be an 
instrument for bringing about a better future. The future cannot be 
an object of knowledge; it can be made and entire human effort can 
be directed for its achievement. But it would be difficult to set any 
limit to the future. What is the future today may be the present 
tomorrow and there is no guarantee that tomorrow will make us 
satisfied for ever, In other words the possibility of change extends 
over the future moments to it. It can therefore be argued that 
there is always a possibility of the future becoming the past and 
undone. 

Just as science provides a paradigm case for the past dimension of 
man, similarly religion may be the paradigm of the future dimension, 
In religious vocabulary ‘sin’ plays a very significant role. Sin is that 
act which is not conducive to the achievement of the desired result and 
the idea of hell embodies all that a man would not only not desire but 
would detest. Merit on the other hand consists in an act helpful to the 
achievement of the desired future and the corresponding idea of 
heaven is likewise that of a state where all that a man may desire is 
available. Though the idea of desirability is largely governed by 
psychological, social and educational background of a man, yet it is 
difficult for him to decide which particular act simply appears to lead 
to the desired goal and which does really lead him to it. A scripture 
is a record of all that is desirable and it presents also an inventory of 
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all those acts which lead to those desirable results. Thus a scripture, 
on the other hand, prescribes only certain kinds of acts as efficacious 
for the achievement of the desired result. The former is the source of 
restrictions, prohibitions and taboos and the latter is the source of 
ritualism. 

Since scriptures deal with things to come in the future and how to 
achieve them, they have also to create dissatisfaction with the present. 
If the present of a man is desirable, no religion will be needed. 
Moreover, religious books, concerned as they are with the future, 
cannot be said to embody true statements in the propositional sense. 
Even if these statements are true in themselves, their truth cannot be 
known. Statements about the past contained in a scripture may be 
found to be true or false as the case may be. But this does not affect 
‘the religious value of a scripture. Their value lies in presenting an 
evaluation in terms of the future and not in stating a fact. Religious 
statements thus are not factual; they are evaluative and prescriptive. 
Hence they derive their sanction from faith and not from factuality. 
Scriptures are authoritative and their authority must be accepted 
before they are followed. 

Philosophy, conceived as practice, must necessarily take into 
account the future and it has to draw up a plan or a blue print for the 
future. This plan has to assume the same role as a scripture plays in 
religion. The plan has obviously certain reasons for the disaproval of 
the present, things to be achieved and the method of achieving it. 
An example of this kind of philosophy is provided by Marxism which, 
as we all know, proceeds from one’s implicit faith in the writings of 
Marx. 

One difficulty which we encounter in this kind of philosophy is 
the problem of faith. In ideal conditions faith ought to be streng- 
thened by reason. But this enlightenment faith is difficult to achieve. 
One may have faith and then invent arguments in support of it or one 
may follow the dictate of reason and have faith in what reason 
supports. In the former case our having faith is independent of the 
reason we may later on adduce in support of it. In other words reason 
is not very relevant for faith. In the latter case the object of faith is 
reason and consequently faith is not relevant for reasoning. Therefore 
for practical philosophy faith alone, and not reason also, would be the 
Starting point. 

The position of a philosopher who himself plans for philosophical 
action is somewhat analogous to that of a prophet. A prophet is said 
to have a vision of a better world and in this vision he is not guided by 
reasons and arguments. This vision in essence consists in the act of 
imagining or visualising. A philosopher has likewise a vision and his 
philosophy consists in spelling out the plan of action which he thinks 
does lead to the actualization of what is only in imagination, It is 
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difficult for me to explain the genesis of this vision, as I have none so 
far; nor do I see the possibility of any recognised procedure being 
adopted to explain this phenomenon. But if it is true that a practical 
philosopher aims at achieving something, his endeavour is to bring the 
future a man visualizes for himself to become a part of the history of 
man, and the task of practical philosophy is complete. In other words 
philosophy conceived as practice remains philosophy only so long as the 
desired result is achieved; thereafter it ceases to be philosophy, as 
practice is no more needed, But as long as philosophy is relevant it 
looks ahead, to the future. 

From the explanation of philosophy as theory and philosophy as 
practice given so far in terms of human dimensions it is clear that these 
two ideas about the nature of philosophy cannot be reconciled. The 
past cannot meet the future unless the future becomes itself a thing of: 
the past. But in that case the practical philosophy would cease to be 
philosophy. 


Ill: Aesthetic Interlude 


It is true that philosophy in anyone of the two senses is done at 
the present, but it is equally true that the direction of philosophy as 
theory is towards the past and the direction of philosophy as practice 
is always towards the future. From this one may be tempted to 
explore the possibility of uniting the two ideas about philosophy with 
reference to the present dimension of rman. 

Apart from figurative use of the present tense where unmistakably 
the reference is to the immediate past or future, there seems no logical 
justification in holding that factual statements can really refer to the 
present, i.e. to a thing or event which is coeval with the time a state- 
ment is made. It has already been stated with some justification that 
the very fact that we make a factual statement implies that there is a 
fact prior in time to the statement made about it. In this sense no 
cognitive assertion of ‘‘now’’, ‘“‘ here”? and “‘just at this moment” 
is possible. So-called statements of the present tense are therefore 
statements not about the present. 

But take for instance the case where a man is having acute pain in 
his stomach. He is making some noise which we all know to be an 
expression of the feeling of pain. Take also the case of a person who 
while standing on the sea-shore sees for the first time the rising sun. 
His exclamation ‘how beautiful’ does neither refer to the rising sun 
nor to any idea he might have had; it is the feeling of beatitude 
assuming the form of language. In such cases experience that a person 
is undergoing bursts forth, as it were, and the language a person is 
habituated to use is automatically associated with this experience. 
Such expressions truly represent the present. In the state of feeling or 
emotion it is not the language but the intensity of feeling which is 
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important. To me this represents the present dimension of man where 
his being is neither a continuation of the past nor is this an aspiration 
for some thing yet to come. It has arrested the flow and has confined 
itself to the immediate. Enjoyment and, for that matter, suffering 
represent man bereft of his association with the past or the future and 
aesthetic expressions of a creative artist are to be appreciated only with 
reference to the present. 

But when these expressions become objects of scrutiny and Critical 
examination they become things of the past. Similarly when they are 
used as means of achieving something in the future they are no more 
objects of art experience as in both these cases their immediacy is lost. 

But the duration of the present can be, speaking theoretically, 
extended in the future infinitely. Thus there is a possibility of arts 

’ beconting the objects of religion and the religion becoming a matter 
for art. 


IV: Dimensional Intermixture: A Fact 


Just as the future and the present tend to get mixed in religious 
art and artistic religion (bhakti), similarly the past may also extend its 
sway over the present. In other words this seemingly neat divison of 
human dimensions is actually an abstraction based on ideal paradigm 
cases. In fact in practice philosophy can hardly be divided into pure 
theory or pure practice or art can hardly be a matter of the bare 
present because refinement of sensibility carries in it the grains of 
training received in the past and holds some hope for the future. 
Religion is not practice alone as rituals are found to have aesthetic 
values (present) and they take into account the past of man, as in the 
case of expiatory rites. 

It will be too much to expect a practical philosopher to do or to 
recommend to do some act without at the same time offerine expla- 
nation based on certain theory. No such philosophy is as a matter of 
fact ever possible. Practice presupposes a theoretical background. 
At least the theory that knowledge must be translated into action 
(which is itself not practice of any kind) is the basis of all practical 
philosophy. Viewed this way no separation of practice from a theory 
can be conceived. Knowing itself is a mental act and is distinct from 
any other kind of practice in so far as it does not lead to any achieve- 
ment. In this sense it is an act like the act of sitting. But its distinc- 
tion lies in the fact that unlike sitting, knowing has an object, albeit 
its object is not what one achieves. I may know the General Theory 
of Relativity, but I cannot be said to have achieved that theory, 
although I achieve some contact with the bread I am eating. 

Hence though theoretically one may be justified in holding that 
theory and practice being concerned with the past and the future 
dimensions respectively cannot be brought together in a unified whole 
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yet one forgets, while making this claim, the fundamental fact that 
both these dimensions (i.e. the past and the future) are after all human 
dimensions. It is the man who speculates or contemplates and also 
acts. Any consideration of theory and practice in isolation from the 
total man, i.e. all human dimensions, would not only be onesided but 
it is also likely to become useless for mankind. Complete isolation of 
the past from the present or the future and vice versa leads one to think 
as if science or contemplative philosophy has nothing to do with the 
man of the present, i.e. his aesthetic sensibility and also with the 
future he aspires for. This schism among various dimensions I call 
inhuman because it is the man who is slaughtered at the altar of 
achieving such neat divisions as science, religion and art. 


V: Philosophy: A Review of Human Dimensions 


Practical life suggests an ideal state where all the three dimensions 
are put under one unified whole. But the question is how to achieve it ? 
What are the principles which would make this unification possible ? 
It may not be out of place to explore the possibility of arriving at such 
a unification theoretically. But what follows can be only a suggestion 
for further investigation and elucidation and should by no means be 
treated as final opinion on the question. 

It has been made clear that if philosophy is treated as theoretical 
pursuit it cannot fare better than all those branches of human know- 
ledge which are based on cognitive content. Philosophy in this regard 
is like science. But it would be wrong to believe that philosophy 
provides any information about what there is. Go to any philosopher 
and ask him what he has been doing he will be frank enough to 
admit that he has not been doing something of the kind atomic 
scientists do. Simlilarly a philosopher while philosophizing is not 
engaged in the kind of act a social reformer does, nor does he, as 
philosopher, engage himself in the kind of act in which, for example, 
Saint Paul took interest. Far less is the possibility of any philosopher 
admitting that his work belongs to the category to which also belong 
the acts of Piccasso or Beethoven or Shakespeare. The situation in 
which philosophy finds itself is very peculiar. Philosophical activity 
is not like that of a scientist, yet he is placed along with scientists by 
those who think philosophy to be theory. Philosophical activity is not 
like that of a religious teacher or social reformer, yet he is preferred 
to be an activist by those who want to see philosophy nothing but 
practice. But it is not possible, as we have seen, to properly locate 
philosophy in one or the other of three human dimensions. 

It is suggested then that philosophy is a unifying force among 
different human dimensions. The task of philosophy in this sense 
would be neither to give us knowledge nor to induce us to act or to 
enjoy. It will act like a constant reminder of the fact that one 
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dimension is not complete man. Philosophy will make us aware of the 
fact that science, for example, is a human product ; a product brought 
about by man for man and as such if at all used can be only for the 
betterment of man’s future. Similarly through philosophy we may 
become conscious of the fact that the future we want is for us human 
beings. It cannot and should not be a state of complete annihilation 
of what we are or had been. In the eye of philosophy art would be an 
experience that leads man from his past to the future through the 
moments of the present. In short philosophy would dig the past in 
order to show that it contains the seeds of the future and it would 
visualize the future in order that a man with a past history would find 
solace and comfort in it. Philosophy can show that every theory is a 
possible practice and every practice is actualized theory; every art is 
‘the culmination of the past and the starting point of the future. But 
in this sense philosophy would be neither theory nor practice. It would 
be a review of all human endeavours, including theory and practice, in 
the perspective of the totality of human dimensions. 

Philosophy as the perspective study or review of human dimensions 
though would be an act of the second order, yet it need not be taken 
to be theoretical. What is sought to be reviewed is not statements of 
various sciences but the human element hidden behind these state- 
ments. The task before philosophy in this sense would be to assess the 
extent to which man’s aspirations can be served by these sciences and 
to evaluate various scientific advancements in the light of man’s needs 
and demands. Similarly philosophy will also determine the role 
aesthetic elements ought to play in human endeavours. On the basis 
of man’s past and his state of affairs of the present philosophy also 
would draw up a plan for the future course man ought to take. This 
plan, as already indicated, would have both scientific background and 
aesthetic attraction. In that sense philosophy will be an autonomous 
discipline having a three-fold function. It will, on the basis of man’s 
past and his aspirations for a future which is conceived as something 
better than available at the present, evolve a set of values. Determina- 
tion of values then would be followed by the evaluation of the past and 
the present. Taking elements from thus evaluated situation, as the 
last step, philosophy will draw up a plan. This plan cannot be 
divorced from the past and the present of man; it will therefore be 
neither ‘‘ pure contemplation”’ or ‘‘speculation”’ as some speculative 
metaphysical systems are, nor will it be ‘‘ pure action’ as some 
ritualistic religions are. Philosophy inthis sense will be evaluative 
and constructive. It will not be the concern of a philosopher whether 
his plan is being acted uponor will ever be translated into practice. 
He will also not bother to answer the possible charge that the plan he 
has drawn is scientifically testable. But all the same philosophy will 
remain an intellectual pursuit not of the cognitive type but of 
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a type where all the three dimensions of man, i.e. past, future and 
present, are amalgamated and reviewed. A fusion of theory and 
practice at a level different from that of either of the two would make 
philosophy not only possible but also will accord it autonomy which 
is not available to it when it is conceived as theory or as practice. 


. 


‘THEORY AND PRACTICE: 
A PERSPECTIVE STUDY IN HUMAN DIMENSIONS’ 


— Comments 


G. M. C. Sprung 


My comments will consist of stating briefly what I understand to be 
the result or conclusion of Dr. Pandeya’s paper and then of raising some 
questions about that. 

Dr. Pandeya chooses to approach the matter of theory and 
practice by distinguishing what he calls “ the three human dimensions ”’. 
They “are at once basic human functions: cognitive, active and 
aesthetic experience, and time dimensions: past, future and present. 
Cognition is of things past, action points to things future and aesthetic 
experience (or feeling) is of the present. 

Throughout the early portion of his paper Dr. Pandeya treats 
philosophy as theory, identifying it with cognition of what things were 
in the past and of philosophy as practice concerned with carrying out 
plans of action in the future. I found myself uneasy at both these 
notions because, on the one hand, philosophy does not understand 
itself as knowledge of the past: I am sure that Nagarjuna was 
convinced that the concept of causality was unthinkable as such and 
hence would be as unthinkable tomorrow as it was yesterday. On the 
other hand a ‘“‘practical’? philosopher would have to become 
indistinguishable from the prophet or religious reformer, as Dr. Pandeya 
insists, worries me because for the prophet his faith is impervious to 
thought whereas for the philosopher nothing is spared the ordeal 
of being tested in thought. My uneasiness, I think, rests on what 
appears, in the first part of the paper, to be a trichotomy of the human 
situation. That we can know only the past — but not the present and 
future. But there is an element of knowing or understanding in the 
present — and indeed in the future. This is not “ knowing” in 
Pandeya’s definition — but turned to the present or to the future we 
exist only by some kind of understanding. 

In short Dr. Pandeya’s description ‘‘ present and “‘ future ” does 
not seem to do justice to the complexity of these dimensions. 

However, as it turns out, Dr. Pandeya is himself not content with 
the trichotomy of cognition, action and feeling. He says these are 
abstractions. ‘‘It is the man who speculates or contemplates and also 
acts.” To consider theory and practice in isolation from the total man 
‘Sis likely to become useless.”” And again, “‘It is the man who is 
slaughtered at the altar of such divisions as science, religion and art.” 
At this point we have a new category in the game: that of “‘man” or 
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the complete man”. Philosophy is at this point clearly related to 
“the complete man”; ‘‘It is suggested that philosophy is a unifying 
force among different human dimensions.” ‘‘ Philosophy will act as a 
constant reminder that one dimension is not man”’. ‘‘ Philosophy is a 
review of all human endeavours including theory and practice in the 
perspective of totality of human dimensions.” 

At the end we are told that philosophy will be an autonomous 
discipline having a three-fold function: 1. evolve a set of values 
2. evaluate past and present 3. draw up a plan. It will be an 
intellectual pursuit — a fusion of theory and practice. 

So much for the way I understand the central argument of the 
paper. 

And now I would like to ask a few questions of Dr. Pandeya. 

1. His concept ‘‘man’ — which seems to be the key ‘to his 
argument, for philosophy is a function of ‘“‘man”’’. What is there in 
man which is above knowing, action and feeling ? How is philosophy 
to be understood as capable of unifying these three ? With what does it 
do this? And what kind of human process is it if it is not knowing 
nor feeling nor action? The paper says it “‘fuses*’ theory and practice 
— but this seems to mean that it is a highly sensitive planning for action 
and somehow philosophy does not seem to be primarily planning for 
action. To do this, is to have reached conclusions about one’s values 
and philosophy is surely to be open and not closed off. How then is 
philosophy related to them ?; and how is man related to his dimen- 
sions? How are we to think this ? 

A second question. If philosophy draws up a set of values and 
then draws up a plan for the future course man ought to take — is the 
philosopher not acting asa prophet or religious reformer? Does he 
not become subject to the very criticisms that Dr. Pandeya levelled at 
practical philosophy? How does the fusion of theory and practice 
differ from practice as already rejected? My worry when I hear about 
“practical philosophy” is that it differs from what one thinks of as 
being philosophy in that it has ceased to search for the adequate ground. 
Will ‘‘thought ’? not always be eroding the base of the practical plan? 
And if it is, what are we to call the thought which can erode 
philosophy ? 


Philosophy East and West: Necessary 
Conditions for Meaningful Comparative Study 


Seyyed Hossein Nasr 


The Tower of Babel in which modern man resides makes communi- 
cation most difficult at a time when outward contact between men 
seems to have become easier than at any other time in human 
history. The common language of wisdom having been lost, there 
exists no common ground to make any meaningful communication 
» possible, especially between the modern world and the traditions of 
the East. Men talk of a single humanity at a time when there has 
never been as little inner communication between them as now. Today, 
outwardly cut off from the umbilical cord that has always connected 
them to the common Divine Ground, men are reduced to islands set 
apart by an insuperable chasm which no amount of humanism can 
bridge. In no field is this as true as in ‘“‘ philosophy” or that 
knowledge which determines the ultimate framework of all of men’s 
other modes of knowledge and the values of his actions. 

Because of the lack of discernment which characterizes the modern 
world and which is to be seen even more among Westernized Orientals 
than among Westerners themselves, all kinds of fantastic excesses on 
both sides, in East and West, have prevented for the most part a 
meaningful intellectual communication and a comparative study of 
philosophy and metaphysics worthy of the name from being carried 
out. The greatest gnostics and saints have been compared to skeptics 
and different levels of inspiration have been totally confused. A 
Tolstoy has been called a Mahatma ; Hume’s denial of causality has 
been related to Ash‘arite theology on the one hand and to Buddhism 
on the other ; Shankara has been compared to the German idealists and 
Nietzsche to RUmi just to cite a few examples. The Western students 
of Oriental doctrines have usually tried to reduce these to ‘‘ profane” 
philosophy and modernized Orientals, often burdened by a half hidden 
inferiority complex, have tried to give respectability to same doctrines 
and to “elevate” them by giving them the honour of being in 
harmony with the thought of this or that Western philosopher who in 
fact is usually out of vogue by the time such comparisons are carried 
out. On both sides usually the relation of the ‘‘ philosophy” in 
question to the experience or direct knowledge of the Truth which is 
the source of this ‘‘philosophy” is forgotten and levels of reality 
confused. 

A first step toward a solution of this problem is to clear the ground 
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of existing confusions in order to make clear exactly what is being 
compared with what. One must first of all ask what we mean by 
‘philosophy’’. To this extremely complicated question one can provide 
a clear answer provided there is the light of metaphysical certainty. 
But precisely because this light is lacking in most discussions the worst 
kind of confusion reigns over the very attempt ata definition of the 
subject matter at hand. Moreover, the traditions of the East and the 
West have given different meanings to this term, although at the 
highest level of the philosophia perennis, the sanatana dharma of Hinduism 
or the hikmah laduniyyah of Islam, there has always been the profoun- 
dest agreement concerning the nature of the sophia which all true 
philosophies seek and in whose bosom alone East and West can meet.! 

To begin with it can be said that if we accept the meaning of 
philosophy current in the West and in most European lariguages” 
today, then it is nearly synonymous with logic, and its applications * 
leaving aside the current anti-rationalist movements based upon such 
sentiments as anxiety and fear. In the West this philosophy has some- 
times allied itself with revelation and theology or truly intellectual 
intuition (intellect being understood in its original sense) as in 
St. Bonaventure or St. Thomas ;* at other times it has become wed to 
mathematics or the physical sciences as in the seventeenth century ; 
and at yet other times it has sought to analyse and dissect the data of 
the senses alone, as in British empiricism, and to serve solely the 
function of praxis. Also in the West metaphysics in its real sense, 
which is a sapiental knowledge based upon the direct and immediate 
experience of the Truth, has become reduced, thanks to Aristotle, to a 
branch of philosophy. As a result men like Plotinus, Proclus, 
Dionysius, Erigena and Nicolas of Cusa have been treated as ordinary 
philoosphers, whereas if we accept the meaning of philosophy given 
above, they cannot by any means be classified in the same categcry 
with men like Descartes and Kant, or even with the Aristotelian and 
Thomist philosophers, who occupy an intermediary position between 
the two groups. As a result of the forgetting of the fundamental 
distinction between the intellect, which knows through immediate 
experience or vision, and reason, which being ratio can only know 
through analysis and division, the basic distinction between meta- 
physics as a sczentia sacra or Divine Knowledge and philosophy as a 
purely human form of mental activity has been blurred or forgotten, * 
and even in the different philosophical schools of the modern world 
all has been reduced to a least common denominator. 

To make the problem more difficult, despite the currently 
accepted definition of philosophy in the West, the echo of philo- 
sophy as the doctrinal aspect of an integral spiritual way on as meta- 
physics and theosophy (in its original sense) still lingers on in the 
meaning of the word and continues to possess a marginal existence. 
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One can in fact distinguish, at least in popular language, two meanings 
of the term philosophy :* one in the technical sense alluded to above 
and the other as wisdom, against which in fact most professional 
modern European philosophy has rebelled more than ever before so 
that this mode of thought could hardly be called philo-sophia but rather 
should logically be called miso-sophia. 

As far as the Oriental traditions such as Buddhism, Taoism, 
Hinduism and Islam are concerned, the situation is just the reverse. 
Except for certain schools such as the mashsha’i or Peripatetic school of 
Islam, which corresponds in many ways but not completely to Aristo- 
telianism and Thomism in the West, ‘certain individual Islamic 
figures such as Muhammad ibn Zakariyya’al-Razi, and some of the 
peripheral schools in India and China, there is nothing in the Oriental 
traditions which could be considered as philosophy in the prevalent 
current sense of the term defined above, precisely because the major 
and dominating intellectual traditions of the Orient have been always 
wed to a direct experience of the spiritual world and intellectual 
intuition in the strictest sense of the term. What is usually called 
Oriental philosophy is for the most part, the doctrinal aspect of a 
total spiritual way tied to a method of realization and inseparable 
from the revelation or tradition which has given birth to the way in 
question. That is why to speak of rationalistic philosophy and 
Chinese or Hindu philosophy in the same breath is a contradiction 
in terms, unless we use the word philosophy in two different senses ; 
the one as a wisdom that is wed to spiritual experience and the 
other as a mental construct completely cut offfrom it. It is a lack 
of awareness of this basic distinction that has made a sham of so 
many studies of comparative philosophy and has helped to reduce 
to nil the real significance of Oriental metaphysics in the eyes 
of those whose sources of knowledge are the usual academic works on 
the subject that have been available until now. This metaphysics, far 
from being the object or fruit of mental play, has the function of 
enabling man to transcend the mental plane itself. 

When one has taken into consideration the above differences as 
well as the essential role of religion and spiritual methods of realization 
in the creation and sustenance of most of the diverse schools of what is 
usually called ‘‘ Oriental ’’ philosophy, in contrast to what is found in 
modern Western philosophy, the first mecessary condition for a 
meaningful comparative study will be complete awareness of the 
structure and levels of meaning of the religious and metaphysical tradi- 
tions of the East and West. One can compare religions themselves ; 
that belongs to the field of comparative religion. One can also 
compare the mystical and esoteric teachings of the East and the West in 
the field which has recently come to be called comparative mysticism” 
and which is in reality an aspect of comparative religion. These are 
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disciplines apart from what is called comparative philosophy. Now, 
comparative philosophy per se is either shallow comparisons of 
apparently similar but essentially different teachings, or, if it is to be 
something serious, it must be a comparative study of different ways of 
thinking and matrices determining different sciences and forms of 
knowledge in reference to the total vision of the Universe and of the 
nature of things, a vision which is inseparable from the religious and 
theological background that has produced the “philosophy ”’ in ques- 
tion. The outward comparison of an Emerson and a Hafiz or Sa‘di 
will never have any meaning unless what they have said ‘is considered 
in the light of Protestant Christianity and Islam respectively. Compa- 
rative philosophy without reference to the religious background, 
whether the religion in question has had a positive influence or has 
even been treated negatively, is as absurdas comparing single notes of® 
music without reference to the melody of which they are a part. 

Nor is comparative philosophy between East and West possible 
without considering the hierarchic nature of man’s faculties and the 
modes of knowledge accessible to him. One of the most unfortunate 
and in fact tragic elements that has prevented most modern Western 
men from understanding Oriental teachings and in fact much of their 
own tradition is that they wish to study traditional man in the light 
of the model of two dimensional modern man deprived of the 
transcendent dimension. The very concept in the modern world of 
who man is is the greatest obstacle to an understanding of traditional 
man, who has been and continues to be aware of the multiple levels of 
existence and the grades of knowledge accessible to him.* If a blind 
man were to develop a philosophy based upon his experience of the 
world derived from his four senses surely it would differ from one 
based upon those four senses as well as upon sight. How much more 
woulda ‘philosophy’? based upon man’s rational analysis of sense 
data differ from one that is the result of the experience of a world 
which transcends both reason and the sensible world! The functioning 
of the eye of the heart, (the ‘ ayn algalb or chishm-i dil) of the Sufis, 
which corresponds to the third eye of the Hindus, makes accessible a 
vision or experience of reality which affects man’s ‘philosophy ” 
about the nature of reality as much as perception by the eye colours 
completely our view of the nature of material existence. 

Without a full awareness of the hierarchy of knowledge, which 
can be reduced to at least the four basic levels of the intellectual, the 
imaginative (in its positive sense of imagnitio or khayal in Arabic),°® the 
rational and the sensible, again no meaningful comparative study is 
possible. When people say that Shankara said so and so which was 
confirmed by Berkeley or some other eighteenth century philosopher, 
it must be asked whether the same means of gaining knowledge was 
accessible to both. Or when it is said that this or that existential 
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philosopher has had an “experience of Being” like a Mulla Sadra or 
some other Muslim sage,'° it must first be asked whether it is possible 
for a philosopher who negates Being to have an experience of It, 
for in reality we can only have an experiene of Being through the grace 
provided by Being Itself and by means of the paths provided by It 
through those objective manifestations of the Universal Intellect called 
religion or revelation. Whenever comparisions are to be made it must 
be asked what the source of the “ philosophy” in question is, whether 
it comes from ratiocination, empirical analysis or spiritual vision, or in 
other words, upon which aspect of the being of the knower it depends. 
One must always remember the dictum of Aristotle that knowledge 
depends upon the mode of the knower. 

In certain limited fields such as logic or the “philosophy of nature”? 
comparisons can be made for the most part legitimately without need 
to have recourse to the total background alluded to above, although 
even here elements cannot be divorced totally from their background. 
But to a certain degree it is possible to compare Indian or Islamic logic 
with the different logical schools in the West, or atomism as it deve- 
loped in India or among the Muslim Ash‘arites with atomism in the 
West, at least before the modern period. But once this limit is 
transgressed the total background and the question of the “‘ source” 
of the knowledge in question remain factors of paramount importance. 

For example, it is possible to make serious comparative studies 
between Indian and Persian doctrines and the Greek ones or between 
Islamic philosophy and Western scholastic philosophy before the 
modern period. These studies can be meaningful both because of 
morphological resemblances and historical relations. But once we 
come to the modern period the situation changes completely.'* From 
the point of view of Oriental metaphysics the whole movement of 
thought in the West from the Renaissance to Hegel, not to speak of 
twentieth century philosophy, is a movement toward ‘‘anti-meta- 
physics’ and an ever greater alienation from all that constitutes the 
very basis of all true ‘“‘ philosophy ’’, namely the twin sources of truth, 
which for the traditional or perennial philosophy are none other than 
revelation and intellectual intuition or spiritual vision. Comparative 
studies made of this period either should be concerned with showing 
dissimilarities, conflicts and contradictions; or they should concern 
themselves with the schools that have stood at the margin away from 
the mainstream of the history of European thought. A comparative 
study showing similarities between Oriental doctrines and modern 
Western “thought” could have meaning only in the case of such 
Western figures as those known by the collective name of the Cambridge 
Platonists, or Jacob Boehme, Claude St. Martin, Franz van Baader and 
the like who are not even generally well known in the West to say 
nothing of the East or on another level with such mystics as Meister 
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Eckhart and Angelas Silesius. Otherwise, to say that this or that 
statement of Hegel resembles the Upanisads or that Hume presents 
ideas similar to Nagarjuna is to fall into the worst form of error, one 
which prevents any type of profound understanding from being achieved, 
either for Westerners wanting to understand the East or vice-versa, 

In this order of indiscriminate comparisons without regard to the 
real nature of the ideas involved and their meaning within the total 
context of things, Orientals have been even more at fault than the 
Western scholars who concern themselves with Oriental studies. In 
both cases the nature of the experience upon which the “ philosophy ” 
in question is based and the total world view in which alone it possesses 
meaning are completely overlooked. And often the sentimental desire 
for bringing about harmony between completely contradictory and 
incompatible premisses — such as those upon which the traditional: 
societies and the anti-traditional modern civilization are based — 
depicts apparent resemblances where there are the deepest contrasts 
and reduces the role of comparative philosophy at best to that of a 
sentimental charity, whereas its function should be to serve the truth 
and to reveal contrasts and differences wherever they exist. 


In speaking of differences we must also turn our glance for a moment 
to the question of the comparative study of doctrines, not between 
East and West but between the Eastern traditions themselves. One 
of the results of Western colonialization of Asia during the last 
century has been that even today the different civilizations of Asia see 
each other, even if they be neighbours, in the mirror of the Occident. 
“* Comparative philosophy ”’ is taken for granted to mean the compari- 
son of ideas between what is called in a general sense Eastand West. 
Moreover, Oriental authors who undertake comparative studies usually 
take their own tradition and the West into consideration and nothing 
else. A muslim considers only Islam and the West and a Hindu 
Hinduism and Western thought. For example, as far as relations 
between Hinduism and Islam are concerned, even now contemporary 
Hindu and Muslim scholars must strike to their utmost to attain today 
anything like what was achieved by men like Dara Shukth and Mir 
Abu’]-Qasim Findiriski three centuries ago. Only recently in fact have . 
a handful of Oriental scholars begun to take seriously comparative 
studies within the Oriental traditions themselves, and a few outstanding 
works have been composed in this domain.’? Here one finds of course 
a much firmer ground for comparison than when one is dealing with 
the modern West, seeing that Oriental civilization are all of a tradi- 
tional character, rooted in the Divine Principle which presides and domi- 
nates over them. But even here it is necessary to proceed with a spirit 
of discernment, avoiding shallow and sentimental comparisions and 
equations and situating the many schools and doctrines which exist in 
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each Oriental tradition in their appropriate place within the total 
matrix of the tradition in question. Although ina profound and 
symbolic sense there is an East or Orient which stands, vis-a-vis the 
Occident, a truer picture, which would give the appropriate depth to 
comparative studies, would be to see several Orients juxtaposed against 
a modern Occident whose historical tradition, however, has possessed 
elements and periods very akin to the Orient, a term which, more 
than a geographical location, symbolizes most of all the world of light 
and illumination. *® 

It might be asked of what use a comparative study of philosophy 
and metaphysics is. ‘lo the West its primary function can be to help 
future intellectual creativity itself and to provide the criteria necessary 
to criticize in depth Western philosophy itself, which although out- 

> wardly critical is hardly ever exposed to criticism in its totality and its 
basic premisses. Moreover, Oriental doctrines can fulfil that most 
fundamental and urgent task of reminding the West of truths that have 
existed within its own tradition but which have become so completely 
forgotten that it is as if they had never existed. ‘Today, it is in fact 
nearly impossible for Western man to rediscover the whole of his own 
tradition without the aid of Oriental metaphysics.** This is parti- 
cularly so because the sapiental doctrines and the appropriate spiritual 
techniques necessary for their realization are hardly accessible in the 
West and “‘ philosophy” has become totally divorced from experience 
of a spiritual nature. 

In the traditional East the very opposite holds true. ‘“ Philosophy” 
as a mental play or discipline which does not transform one’s being is 
considered by the dominating schools of the different Oriental 
traditions to be meaningless and in fact dangerous. The whole of the 
teachings of such Islamic philosophers as Suhrawardi and Mulla Sadra 
and of Sufism are based on this point, as are all the schools of 
Hinduism and Buddhism, especially Vedanta and Zen. The very 
separation of knowledge from being, which les at the heart of the 
crisis of modern man, is avoidedin the Oriental traditions, whose 
dominating characteristic is to consider only that form of knowledge 
legitimate that can transform the being of the knower. The West 
could learn no greater lesson from the East than the realization of the 
central role of spiritual discipline in the attainment of any true know- 
ledge of permanent value. 

As far as modern Easterners are concerned one observes among 
most of those who are affected by the modernist spirit the most 
abominable lack of discernment and the dangerous tendency of 
mixing the sacred and the profane, creating an eclectic collection of 
sacred doctrines and profane and transient ‘‘ thoughts” which becomes 
a most deadly instrument for the destruction of all that survives of 
true intellectuality and spirituality in the East. The errors committed 
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by Easterners in this domain are perhaps even graver than those of 
Western scholars, because there is more possibility of spiritual damage 
in the East where traditions have been better preserved. Some of the 
most destructive of those forces that have played havoc in Eastern 
societies during the past century are the result of shallow and facile 
“syntheses ” of Eastern and Western thought and superficial attempts 
at their unification. A more serious comparative study would there- 
fore also serve Eastern scholars by enabling them to know better the 
very complex and complicated thought patterns of the modern world 
and the real nature of the modern world itself, so that they may be 
able to defend more carefully and from a stronger position the 
authenticity of their own traditions while seeking at the same time 
to express the timeless truths of these traditions in a contemporary 
manner without betraying their essence. In this supreme task that 
today stands before every genuine Muslim and more generally Oriental 
intellectual, the fruits of comparative study carried out on a serious 
basis can be of much value. . 

Finally, a comparative study in depth of Eastern doctrines and 
Western schools can help achieve an understanding between East and 
West based not on the shifting sands of human nature which cover 
the more profound permanent nature within man or some form of 
humanism but on immutable truths, whose attainment is made 
possible by the spiritual experience that is accessible to qualified men, 
whether of East or West. It is only intellectual intuition and the 
spiritual experience, of which a metaphysical doctrine is in a sense the 
fruit, that can make possible the attainment of that Unity which in its 
transcendence comprehends both the East and the West. Today 
many men who have been exposed to the modern world in a sense 
carry both the Orient and the Occident as two poles and tendencies 
within themselves. A comparative study in depth can make possible, 
through the removal of those current errors which together comprise 
the modern world, the attainment of that “ light that is neither of the 
East nor of the West”!® wherein alone can the East and the West be 
united. To seek this noble end, which would mean also the re- 
discovery of the immutable nature of man so generally forgotten in the 
modern world and which is the only way possible to correct the optical 
illusions to which the modern world is victim, must be the purpose of 
all serious comparative studies of Eastern and Western doctrines and 
philosophies. It is a goal to whose achievement the truly contemplative 
and intellectual elite of both East and West are urgently summoned 
by the very situation of man in the contemporary world. 


1. ““We recognise that the only possible ground upon which an effective 
entente of East and West can be accomplished is that of the purely 
intellectual wisdom that is one and the same at all times and for all men, 
and is independent of all environmental idiosyncracy. *”” A. K. Coomara- 
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swamy, “ On the Pertinence of Philosophy, ’? Contemporary Indian MEST 
London, 1952, p. 160. 

§ Bhilesopaes in the sense inwhich we understand the term (which is also 
its current meaning) primarily consists of logic; this definition of Guénon’s 
puts philosophic thought in its right place and clearly distinguishes it from 
‘ intellectual intuition’, which is the direct apprehension of a truth.” 
F. Schuon, Language of the Self, Madras, 1959, p. 7. 

“Logic can either operate as part of an intellection, or else, on the 
contrary, put itself at the service of an error; moreover, unintelligence can 
diminish or even nullify logic, so that philosophy can in fact become the 
vehicle of almost anything; it can be an Aristotelianism carrying ontological 
insights, just as it can degenerate into an ‘existentialism’ in which logic 
has become a mere shadow of itself, a blind and unreal operation; indeed 
what can be said of a ‘metaphysic’ which idiotically posits man at 
the centre of the Real, like a sack of coal, and which operates with such 
blatantly subjective and conjectural concepts as ‘worry’ and anguish’ ?” 
Ibid. 

“A metaphysical doctrine is the incarnation in the mind of a universal 
truth. 

** A philosophical system is a rational attempt to resolve certain questions 
which we put to ourselves. A concept is a ‘ problem” only in relation toa 
particular ignorance.” F. Schuon, Spiritual Perspectives and Human Facts, 
trans. by D. M. Matheson, London, 1953, p. 11. This distinction has 
also been thoroughly discussed by R. Guénon in his many works. 
Coomaraswamy also distinguished between two kinds of philosophy whose 
unity is embraced by wisdom alone: “Philosophy, accordingly, is a 
wisdom about knowledge, a correction du savoir-penser... Beyond this, however, 
philosophy has been held to mean a wisdom not so much about particular 
kinds of thought, as a wisdom about thinking, and an analysis of 
what it means to think, and an enquiry as to what may be the nature of 
the ultimate reference of thought. ”’ Op. cit., pp. 151-152. 

See S.H. Nasr, Three Muslim Sages, Cambridge (U. S. A.), 1964, 
chapter I. 

This field has attracted the attention of several well-known scholars during 
the past few decades, men like R. Otto, L. Gardet, D. T. Suzuki and 
A. Graham. It has received its profoundest treatment in the writings of 
F. Schuon, who has followed the path tread before him by R. Guénon 
and A. K. Coomaraswamy to its sublimest peak. 

See S. H. Nasr, ‘‘Who is Man? The Perennial Answer of Islam,” 
Studies in Comparative Religion, Vol. 2, 1968, pp. 45-56. 

See H. Corbin, Terre céléste et corps de résurrection, Paris, 1961. 

See H. ,Corbin (ed.), Le livre des pénétrations méta-physiques (Kitab al- 
masha‘ir of Mulla Sadra), Tehran-Paris, 1964, Introduction. 

In the case of certain seventeenth century philosophers such as Descartes 
and Spinoza it is also of course possible and legitimate to trace influences of 
Islamic and Greek as well as Scholastic philosophy, as has been done so 
ably by E. Gilson and H. A. Wolfson. 

We have in mind especially the two volume work of T. Izutsu, A 
Comparative Study of the Key Philosophical Concepts in Sufism and Taoism: 
Ibn ‘Arabt and Lao-Tsu, Chuang-Tzu, Tokyo, 1966-67, which contains a 
profound study of these men and then a comparison of their doctrines. 
This symbolism is the basis of Suhrawardi’s ‘‘ Theosophy of the Orient of 
Light ” (hikmat al-ishraq), which is at once ‘‘ Oriental” and “ illumina- 
tive”. See Nasr, Three Muslim Sages, pp. 64 ff. and the two prolegomenas 
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of H. Corbin to Suhrawardi, Opera metaphysica et mystica, Vol. I, Istanbul, 
1945; vol. II, Tehran-Paris, 1952. 

Concerning the teachings of Guénon on this subject Coomaraswamy 
writes, ** It is only because this metaphysics still survives as a living power 
in Eastern societies, in so far as they have not been corrupted by the 
withering touch of Western, or rather, modern civilization..., and not to 
Orientalize the West, but to bring back the West to a consciousness of the 
roots of her own life and values..., that Guénon asks us to turn to the 
East.’’ ‘Eastern Wisdom and Western Knowledge,?? A. K. Goomara- 
swamy, The Bugbear of Literacy, London, 1949, pp. 69-70. 

This is in reference to the light verse (@yat al-nuir) in the Quran (XXXV oD) 


Metaphysics and Life 
halidas Bhattacharyya 


Introduction 


Philosophy is after all some study. In case it is also a way of life, that 
is quite another business of philosophy. Primarily it is a study, and as 
study it has usually been as systematic as possible, employing, wherever 
needed, the methods of analysis, deduction (including reductio ad 
absurdum) and induction, jointly or singly. Philosophy, so far, is 
,theoretical. Whether, it is also a theory, i. e., Knowledge -or a body of 
knowledge, is another question to be taken up later in proper contexts. 

An important question for this seminar is whether this theoretical 
study is of any practical use for our life, and, if so, how? Parallel 
with it, and disquietingly enough, there is another question, implied 
though, viz. whether if philosophy cannot be of any such use it should 
be retained even as a theoretical study. 

The studies called science are useful that way. One may list, 
among other uses of science, the development of technology, the effect 
of correct predictions on our social life and, least of all, the revolu- 
tionary change in our general attitude to life, called sctentific or 
rational, as opposed to commonsense which, we are told, is only half ratio- 
nal and half mythological. Even the most basic of the theoretical 
Sciences — pure mathematics and logic — are not without use. Pure 
mathematics has a direct bearing on other sciences (notably on Physics) 
which, in their turn, have practical uses; and the relation of pure 
logic to computor machines is a marvel of the day. Has philosophy 
any such contribution? Or, can it have any? All depends on how 
one understands the business of philosophy. 


I 


The oldest notion of philosophy is that it isa systematic study of 
reality, ‘reality’ meaning the entire field of reals, there being no 
ad hoc limit imposed, The field includes, in other words, not merely 
what is called Nature where every item is observed or observable or at 
least intelligible wholly in their language — no surd remaining in the 
content — intelligible, in other words, as the function of the observed or 
observable ; it also includes, unless denied on specific grounds what lie 
beyond this nature, viz. God, pure self, values, things like Platonic 
Forms, being, number, logical constants, etc., and, if permissible, space 
and time also. 

Relations are understood in this philosophy in different ways. 
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Relations that obtain between the items of Nature are sometimes 
understood as themselves natural in the sense indicated above; but 
sometimes, again, as in Indian philosophy, some of these relations, 
those, vix. which are nowadays called ‘logical’, are understood as 
neither natural nor over-natural but only as zn use, not asserted — formal 
relations, in other words, are according to them, just used, not talked 
of. Others, however, have taken these as either of a piece with 
Nature or as over-natural. As for relations obtaining between items 
accepted as over-natural, these had per force to be taken as over-natural. 
Some, again, have preferred that relations, whether among natural 
items or among the over-natural, and also the logical relations, should 
be taken, all equally, as over-natural.’ 

In so far as this old-day philosophy is concerned with Nature, it 
is but science and had all the bearing on our practical life as science’ 
should have. Only, its conceptual framework is different from that of 
modern science. Its framework is philosophical, laboriously built up in 
different ways by the philosophers through their studies of basic 
concepts like matter, motion, space, time, substance, change, causality and the 
like ; and not even the practising scientists of the older days, concerned 
though they were with greater empirical details, transgressed the limits 
set for them. Religiously attached to those structures, they could not 
embark upon revolutionary experiments. 

Modern science is free that way and goes on with experiments 
endlessly. But some framework there must be, and though the task of 
discovering — or, if one likes, constructing —it has fallen to the lot of 
philosophers, scientists themselves bothering little about it except in 
recent days,* the situation has in the meantime changed. As science 
has already held the field the philosophy that studies its framework can 
no longer be prescriptive. At the most itis a clarification of the issues 
involved, there being no rationalization which is not post facto and no 
recommendation which is not apologetic despite the fact that some of 
these philosophers claim they have discovered (or constructed) the 
framework without reference to what science has achieved. 

Older philosophy had, in this respect, a profounder effect on life. 
It not merely dictated to sciences—rightly or wrongly — almost 
invariably through a concatenated study of basic concepts, including 
the concept of self, it arrived at a system — in some cases a hierarchy 
or sometimes two or more systems, but clearly defined in relation to 
one another — of basic principles covering all aspects of life, these 
basic principles being all considered real and convertible into prescrip- 
tions in appropriate circumstances. 


II 


Modern philosophy® is partly a study of the framework of science 
and partly — in many cases — concerned with other frameworks 
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through the study of basic concepts used in other fields of life. So far 
as it studies the framework of science it is merely clarificatory and has 
little practical use. Perhaps the only use it may lay claim to is that in 
its limited region of influence it re-enacts what science has already 
accomplished, viz. the change-over of our general attitude from 
commonsense to scientific. This, in its turn, may have encouraged 
the growth of the naturalistic studies of man which are so useful today. 
But only encouraged! These studies owe their Origin to the sciences 
themselves. 

The case is different, however, so far as the study of other frame- 
works is concerned. Modern philosophy has often studied these other 
frameworks and not necessarily as appendages to, or applications of, 
their study of science. These frameworks they have often arranged in 
appropriate order and studied thereby the different aspects of life in 
appropriate relations to one another. Such a study is obviously as 
useful as the older philosophy, except that, unlike older philosophy, it 
leaves science undisturbed in its own field and is even prepared to take 
methodological lessons from it. 

All modern philosophers have not studied the other frameworks. 
Many of them, particularly in recent years, have either ignored these 
altogether or understood them in the light of their study of the scientific 
framework, keeping the latter in mind as the paradigm case. To be 
fair to these philosophers, they have not even claimed that their 
philosophy could be of any practical use, except, of course, the thera- 
peutic one of curing the mind of nonsensical metaphysical pursuits. 
Philosophy, for them, has nothing to do with reality directly. Its 
thinking, or the language it uses, is never in the material mode. It is 
never more than a second-level retrospect, almost a pleasure study, 
mostly, if not wholly, a linguistic analysis. 

Not that the older philosophy was never a second-level linguistic 
study. It had to resort to linguistic analysis whenever needed, and 
sometimes it resorted to it even for the sake of some additional clarity, 
if not also for the pleasure of intellectual exercise. But, decidedly, the 
primary interest of the older philosophy was in reality. The extreme 
of the modern philosophers are thus just against what is characteristically 
older in philosophy. Their main points against the older philosophy 
are as follows : 

(1) The part of reality, called Nature, is exhaustively explored by 
the different sciences, and there is no portion of it left over for 
philosophy. 

(2) There is nothing beyond Nature. The so-called over-natural 
is generally an illegitimate hypostatization due mainly to category- 
confusion generated by misuse of language. Some of the over- 
naturals, again, are found, on closer scrutiny, to be, every bit of them, 
natural, though passing, for whatever reason, under the august name 
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‘metaphysical ’. 

(3) The only legitimate business of philosophy is to expose these 
confusions through correct analysis of the language used, or, at the 
most, to discover intentions, if any, behind these paradoxical uses. 

If philosophy, as thus understood, is a study entirely in formal mode, 
surely it ceases to have any significance for our practical life. But is 
the case really so bad? 

First, even if no special part of Nature be earmarked for philo- 
sophy, scientists working in different fields may choose to work in colla- 
boration, and the grand science so developed, with or without anything _ 
that is over-natural, — but certainly without many of the details of each 
particular science — would not be very different from what the old- 
day people called philosophy. Science here is understood as a study 
in material mode‘ and so, therefore, the grand science also. a 

Secondly, the old-day philosophers may resent that their over- 
naturals are so easily explained away. They postulate over-naturals 
very deliberately and on specific grounds. If some of their over- 
naturals could be discovered, on closer analysis, to have only pretended 
that way, that is, of course, quite another question. ; 

Thirdly, if the over-natural is not to be brushed aside as illegiti- 
mate hypostatization, may it not be the specific field for philosophy 
(provided philosophy is something other than what we have called 
grand science)? Philosophy, in that case, would still be investigating 
reality and ought not to be called upon to carry on mere formal study 
atagraderemoved. Formal study — call it linguistic analysis or not — 
is undoubtedly a methodological necessity for any good philosophy and 
even the ancient philosophers did that, but this does not mean that it is 
all that philosophy should be. 

I do not claim that in proposing to defend older philosophy I am 
in any way insisting that it 7s right and its opposite 7s wrong. I am 
not also concerned with the ultimate question whether any philosophy 
could be true for good and another finally condemned. All I am 
concerned with is to show that the older philosophy has its points too 
and is therefore at least presumably justified, so that the age-long notion 
of philosophy having significant bearing on our practical life need not 
be thrown away so light-heartedly. . 

But before that we must be familiar, if once again, with all the 
major features of the older philosophy, and either in course of stating 
them or in subsequent sections we shall offer as much justification for 
these as possible. 


IIl 


The central points to be noted are as follows :— 
(i) When it is said that philosophy discovers (constructs) the 
framework of science ‘framework’ does not necessarily mean one 
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systematic structure. It is what comes out after a thorough study of 
the basic concepts of science and common life. What comes out may 
be a nice self-contained grand structure, covering science and all 
aspects of life; it may equally be different structural systems in 
different fields, or even no systematic structure anywhere but only a 
series of some basic propositions in every field. 

(ii) For older philosophy, however, there is either one all-comprehen- 
sive structure, or if there are several they stand clearly defined in 
relation to one another. Also, for this older philosophy every such 
structure is real. The idea that there could be discrete basic truths 
which neither form a system nor stand defined in relation to one 
another, or that the basic truths and their system arrived at through 
the study of basic concepts are not real, was unknown to these 
thinkers. ° 

(iii) The method of philosophy, these thinkers hold, is primarily 
analysis : philosophy analyses basic concepts to find out what exactly 
they stand for, All along, however, it is presupposed that what they 
stand for are all reals, provided, of course, the concepts are basic. 
Analysis may, on occasions, reveal that some concepts taken as basic 
from science and ordinary discourse do not represent basic features. 
In that case the truly basic features could be arrived at through 
further analytic search, and when that happens what appeared basic are 
found to be either empirical generalizations or conceptual or linguistic 
confusions. ‘This progressive analysis also reveals the inter-connexion 
of the basic features, if any, or their position vis-a-vis one another and 
not unoften finds them reducible to one or a handful of ultimate 
features, truly basic. The precise nature of this analysis and its 
relation to what is nowadays called linguistic analysis will be discussed 
later. 

(iv) As these basic features are presupposed by Nature many of 
these philosophers thought that they could not themselves be natural 
(things of the field called Nature). It follows that if even of two 
such over-natural features one is found, on progressive analysis, to 
be presupposed by another, it must be relatively more over-natural. 
The analysis which these philosophers performed is thus not one- 
level analysis it was multi-level. Nature, it should be noted in this 
connexion, isnot physical Nature only, it includes man in so far as he 
is a part of Nature. 

(v) A basic feature to be over-natural need not mean that it is 
more real than any item of Nature. Yetit has been so understood by 
many of the older philosophers. This, again, need not be just a too 
easy identification of over-naturality with reality. The idea behind is 
that if A is more essential than B it must be more real. This is a line 
of thought neither wholly unintelligible nor much too naive: it 
proceeds at least on just another definition of reality — another sense in 
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which also the word ‘ reality’ is actually used. 

‘More real’ may, again, be a figurative way of saying ‘more 
truly real’, meaning just what has got a greater right to be called real, so 
that the difference in degree is only epistemic, not ontic. Ontologically, 
a thing is either real or not real. It follows that only the truly basic, 
the truly essential, structure is real, all else being appearances that are 
not real. But ‘more real’ may also mean ontically more real , in which 
case grades of reality, and the corresponding grades of un-reality, have 
to be admitted. 

Just the other way about —for the empiricists, the word ‘real’ 
stands for the observed, observable, etc., in which case, obviously, the 
structure as such is not real, ‘not real’ meaning here —as also when 
the non-empiricists say that the items of Natureare not real—either 
what is just zero or what only subsists; and the subsistent is either 
what, being not real, is only referredto by some sort of awareness, 
generally called thought, or itis what is only posited by language, 
though for the non-empiricist to say that it is posited by language 
would involve an unusual use of the word ‘ language’. 

(vi) Even those who take the structure or the items of Nature as 
zero cannot deny that at least proximately these are either subsistent or 
posited by language (in which case also, as posited, it has some kind of 
subsistence); or—and this is what many have preferred — just 
reducible to the awareness-of-these or to mere use of language, pro- 
vided it is explicitly understood that there is normally no mere 
awareness nor mere use of language but awareness-of-some-object or 
language-positing-something. Awareness-of-object need not point to 
any transcendent object : it may well be wholly an awareness-situa- 
tion, the object spoken of being only a part of it; and similarly with 
language-positing-something. 

(vii) Reduction of the transcendent object whether to awareness- 
of-object or to language-positing-something is not immediately subjec- 
tivism in the sense that each one of us is confined to his private world. 
Prima facie my use of a language isnot wholly private — somehow I feel 
that othters too are using that language; and if this is granted with 
regard o language, there is no reason why one should challenge the 
other thing also which is equally felt, viz. that if I have some aware- 
ness-of-object others also have a similar awareness, unless, of course, 
there is some special reason to hold that a particular language used 
ay me, or a particular awareness I have, is entirely mine. Gregarious 
beings as we are, we normally feel that our fundamental attitudes 
bre communal. Each individual is convinced that the type of aware- 
ness he has is possessed or possessable by others of the relevant 
community. In other words, the very question whether my aware- 
ness-of-object is private or not is illegitimate: it cannot be even raised 
without presupposing the communal character. 
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(vill) The subjectivism spoken of in (vii) of the last section is 
either mentalism, as in the case of awareness-Of-object, or linguism, as 
in the case of language-referring-to-something. Elaborate linguism is 
only a recent development, but mentalism is comparatively older. 
If some philosophers have turned to mentalism, this is because 
they could not otherwise explain the exact status of the objective 
subsistent. Subsistence, they hold, is no self-contained primary status: 
it is intelligible only as the what of what is, was,° could be, may be or will 
be real (existent). Subsistents, in other woids, are only (conceptual or 
verbal) abstractions from the existent ; and not the other way about : 
the existent is not constructed out of these, nor is existence only another 
‘name Of the mere attitude of asserting the alleged subsistent. The 
inadmissible subsistent, thus, has got to be understood as either not 
distinguishable at all, being only felt or just followed up by habit, or 
distinguishable only through the use of language, or— if of any ontolo- 
gical status at all — reducible to awareness-of-object which, as aware- 
ness, is a menial existent. The mentalists prefer this third alternative. 
Sometimes, indeed, they have used the expression ‘ object-as-appre- 
hended ’, instead of ‘awareness-of-object’? ; but they never understood 
the apprehension-portion as a part of the object, they rather took the 
object as necessarily attached to some apprehension and, therefore, as 
ontologically controlled by it.’ 

That some of these reductionists have yet denied the status 
existence of the mental affairs to which the subsistents are reduced does 
not, however, go against our point. What they primarily intend is 
that these mental affairs are not items of Nature — they are over-natural; 
— but if some of these reductionists have preferred again the empiri- 
cist’s thesis that Nature alone could be real, we are helpless. The 
three dichotomies — subject-object, real-unreal and natural-over- 
natural — are not identical with one another. They are different 
and often crisscross. 

There is another consideration also for this thesis of mentalism. 
It is as follows :— 

Certain features of the world — or, if one likes, of the corres- 
ponding propositions — are @ priori, i.€., necessary, in the sense that 
their negation is either (psychologically) inconceivable or (logically) 
self-contradictory. Inconceivability is mot necessarily a private 
criterion for an individual: there are propositions the opposites of 
which are not entertainable by any individual, and these are not 
necessarily analytic. The opposite of a synthetic proposition, we are 
told, is inconceivable only in so far as we are not prepared to consider 
its background system otherwise, which means that the opposite 
turns out conceivable as soon as that other system is constructed, and 
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* constructed * means actually constructed. Wherever, therefore, such a 
system has not been actually constructed there is no objective reason 
for denying the inconceivability of the opposite, and the case is 
strengthened if, as it often happens, one does not even feel any 
urge to construct an alternative system. Factually, there are many 
such cases, and, conceivably, many more. Obviously, one should 
not doubt a proposition on the flimsy basis that an appropriate 
background system could be or may be constructed. It has to be 
actually constructed, at least to a good extent. But there are cases 
and cases where this has not been done, and cases, where there 
has been no urge even to proceed that way. 

Anyway, the criterion — inconceivability of the opposite — is 
not psychological in any pejorative sense. In fact, properly under- 
stood, it is as much psychological as logical; and this is true’ 
equally of any criterion for analytic proposition. In either case the 
inconceivability of the opposite of p, that the old-day philoso- 
phers spoke of, was objective. Another name for this ‘inconceiva- 
bility of the opposite’ is absolute certainty (absolute assurance), and 
often these philosophers have used the two expressions, ‘ absolute 
certainty * and ‘ necessity’, side by side. 

Some of the philosophers, now, insist that such absolute assurance 
I can have only of myself and my awareness® which, as they are never 
other than me, are believed as thoroughly explorable. In contrast, 
they hold, Ican never have such assurance about any object? object 
being, almost by definition, foreign to me and, therefore, not 
thoroughly explorable. It follows that a priori features, of which we 
have absolute certainty, cannot be objects: they must be modes of 
myself or my awareness. If, further, these apriorities are over-natural, 
it would further follow that the Zand the awareness, spoken of here, 
are not what the empirical psychologists mean by these terms but 
belong to some higher order.?° 

That some philosophers have thus reduced the subsistents or 
apriorities to forms of subjectivity does not, however, mean that 
all old-day philosophers are with them. All depends on how far an 
apriorist is satisfied with the argument given above. It should also 
be noted —a point we have already touched — that, in general, 
subjectivism vs objectivism is quite another problem covering the whole 
field of philosophy in another dimension, and old-day philosophers 
were not so much attracted to this general problem as to one parti- 
cular aspect of it, viz. in connexion with the status of apriorities. 


IV 


If older philosophy has to be even presumably justified, some of its 
characteristics, noted in the preceding sections, would require closer 
study. They are:— 
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(a) The basic feature — whether one systematic structure, or 
several structutes or just several discrete propositions — as presup- 
posed by Nature has a status of its own beyond Nature. 

(b) That status is not subsistence but reality, as much subjective 
according to some as objective according to others. 

To take up (a) first. The whole idea, as formulated in the 
modern proposition language, is that the structure is a propositional 
function — itself a logical constant or constituted of logical constants — 
and that the items of Nature are variables. Obviously, the constants 
cannot be apprehended in the way the variables are. While the 
latter are either observed or observable or understood as their 
functions’ the former are not so and, therefore, of a different status 
altogether. Further, it is difficult — well-nigh impossible — to pin- 
*point an ultimate variable. Many of the variables designated that 
way transpire, on further analysis, to be a related whole of variables, 
and so involving constants. Even sense-data cannot be so pinpointed. 
Old-day philosophers would doubt if ever we could have any actual 
awareness of these as discretes. Discrete sense-data, according to 
them, are abstractions, the actual being at every step some whole 
constituted of variables and one or more constants. A pure item of 
Nature is an abstraction in the sense that it is entertained in thought 
as only what could be there when all constants are abstracted from, 
never as what it could be by itself, never as what could be manipu- 
lated by thought. Inconstrast, the constants, though themselves also 
abstractions, can each be described as having a nature of its own and 
is, therefore, manipulable by thought. Indeed, we have a whole disci- 
pline, called logic — if not also mathematics, and one may go further 
and add metaphysics — as a result of the thinking manipulation of 
these constants. The constants, therefore, and their system (if any) — 
another name of which is ‘basic structure’ — have some status of 
their own. 

There are only two kinds of entities with status — (i) the related 
wholes constituted, on the one hand, of ever-receding data and, on the 
other hand, of structure or structures and (ii) these structures 
themselves. The related wholes are the items of Nature, and the 
structures are obviously a grade removed, for while such a whole nece- 
ssarily involves some structure and cannot, therefore, be entertained 
without it, the structure can not only be entertained apart from the 
whole, it can be played with in conjunction with other such struc- 
tures. The type of this analysis of the whole that reveals the 
structure is thus not the same-level analysis. Structures — we mean 
the basic structures — thus belong to another region, called over- 
natural, presupposed by items of Nature which are always wholes as 
delineated above. The dichotomy is not between matter and form, 
but between formed matier, on the one hand, and mere form, on the 
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other ; and the formed-matter is not, again, form and matter, as though 
the two stand distinguished from the beginning, but just a homo- 
geneous whole at the level of Nature, from out of which the form 
alone could be livingly distinguished ; and that done, what is livingly 
left over is not matter as such, but that homogeneous so-called form- 
matter whole; an inevitable conclusion of which is that matter by 
itself is ever indefinite. 

The basic structure, as presupposed by Nature, is thus not itself 
natural. One cannot, however, argue, as though in a similar way, 
that as the structure is presupposed by reality it cannot itself be 
real too. For that depends, the philosophers under consideration 
would protest, on an adhoc limitation of the word ‘reality’ to 
Nature. If Nature is real, so is the structure also ; only, it belongs 
to another level of reality, called over-natural.?? 


V 


The other point,’ * to be studied in this section, is why the old-day 
philosophers took the over-natural as real. Modern empiricists argue 
that most of these so-called over-naturals are illegitimate hyposta- 
tizations due to misuse of language, and some of them natural, every 
bit, though masquerading as more profound. 

We are not concerned here with those which so masquerade. Old- 
day philosophers would not mind this being pointed out to them. But 
with regard to the other items of the over-natural they would argue 
they have definite reasons for treating them as real, even though 
they are beyond Nature. 

For, there are words corresponding to them and these are 
used in the material mode of speech. ‘Existence’, ‘beauty’, ‘good’, 
‘negation’, ‘space’, ‘ time’, ‘self’, ‘God’, etc. are some such words. 
They are used as predicates and subjects in material mode quite as 
much as normal words, and if these latter could signify real entities 
exactly corresponding to them, there is no reason why the former 
should not. Even Jogical words are not very different in this respect. 
Normally, indeed, the logical words are only used without signifying 
special real entities, and when they are used in a meta fashion they, 
it is true, are often but the words themselves now being considered 
reflectively as how they were used and not signifying any real entities 
corresponding to them. But this is true as much of every other word. 
The only distinguishing mark of logical words is that what they signify 
are mere relations that never stand as relata except in the formal mode 
of speech. All other words, unless they are artificial technical 
ones, signify each a full-bodied real corresponding to it. This does 
not, however, mean that there is no distinction between ordinary 
words and those which are called metaphysical. While the former 
signify distinct full-bodied reals whether in unreflective or in 
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reflective use, the latter do this only when they are used reflectively.** 
This will be discussed in greater detail in the next section. 

Those who deny over-natural reals could do this either 
because a real, according to them, is ex hypothesi natural — observed or 
observable or a function of these — or because they could translate 
every metaphysical word in such a manner into an assemblage of other 
normal words that the so-called over-natural corresponding to the 
original word would be reduced to an assemblage of natural reals. 

Such translation, however, even granting that it is possible in every 
case and always in full measure, would mean nothing if the trans- 
lators had not at the back of their mind the idea that the natural alone 
is real. But why should it be so ? 

If it depends on my private assurance, there is no lack of such 
_assurance for one who claims he has intuited the over-natural. We 
have also pointed out that this psychological assurance is from the 
beginning communal, unless, specified otherwise. As for the possi- 
bility of error, it is equally present in both the cases so long as no 
logical or pragmatic justification is forthcoming. If, again, it is a 
question of our being on guard that error may not have taken place, 
this too is equally true of both the cases — this greater psychological 
assurance has in each case to be attained through self-examination. 
Only in the latter the self-examination is more difficult and 
requires systematic training. 

Anti-metaphysicians hold that the over-natural cannot be demons- 
trated to others. Obviously, this cannot mean logical demonstration, 
for metaphysicians have done that and others have not examined their 
demonstrations. The demonstration is then either ostensive or prag- 
matic, and both are possible in the case of the over-natural. Demon- 
stration presupposes that the person to whom something is demon- 
strated must be of a like mind with one that demonstrates and each 
must be sympathetic to the other. This also is true of both the 
cases. Only, obviously, in the case of the over-natural the two 
conditions have to be accomplished through a sort of culture. The 
difference is in degree only. 

As a matter of fact, the old-day philosophers —I mean the 
metaphysicians — have not always claimed that they have intuited 
the over-natural. Often their claim does not go beyond the 
assertion that either through their analysis of the basic concepts 
they feel assured that such and such over-natural demands to be real 
and demands, therefore, to be intuited (directly apprehended), quite as 
much as a natural real which is not actually observed demands to be 
observed, or all they have done is the inference of the over-natural 
from certain facets of the natural. 

Belief in the over-natural reals, the old-day philosophers protest, 
is not due to category-confusion. There is indeed a huge difference 
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between the predicates ‘red’ and ‘existent’ in the two sentences 
‘This flower is red’ and ‘ This red flower is existent *, but why should 
this difference mean, on that ground, that the predicate-term ‘ existence’ 
—or, for the matter of that, any predicate like ‘truth’, ‘beauty’, 
‘good’, ‘space’, ‘time’, etc.— does not signify a full-bodied real, 
much as ‘red’ and similar predicate-terms do? In the absence of any 
further consideration one may well hold that they signify reals, though 
at different levels. The main point of the anti-metaphysician is not, 
then, category-confusion but that existence etc., being not observable, are 
not real. But this would be moving in a circle. | 

Or, their main point is that the common-sense picture theory of 
meaning is untenable. This may, again, mean two things: 

(a) There may not bea full-bodied real corresponding to every 
word. A word may well mean an assemblage of simple reals which, 
of course, are directly meant by appropriate words. A full-bodied real 
corresponding to the word in question is replaced by this assemblage, 
only because this, according to them, is a more logical use of the word, 
in whatever manner this logicality is understood. 

(b) A word never means areal. Its significance lies only in the 
way Or ways it is used in language, or in the logic, if any there is, of 
the use or uses in question. 

Logicality in (a) above means consistency, adequacy and 
economy. Postulation of a full-bodied real corresponding to every 
word, except where the word is an explicit complex of several simpler 
ones, is neither less consistent not less adequate than how a reductionist 
interprets it. The whole question is whether it is less economical. But 
it is not so, seeing that while the reductionist reduces the number of 
reals he not only increases the number of entities in a particular 
situation but makes that situation itself more logically complex. 
Besides, it is a question whether this criterion does not fail where 
normally we take something to be real, as in the classical case of 
Moore’s hand. 

As against (b) above, it may be pointed out that every word which 
is not explicitly ambiguous or explicitly complex does prima facie mean 
a full-bodied real corresponding to it. The word ‘game’ is not 
explicitly ambiguous and it does mean that which is common to the 
different activities called game, though this common feature may not 
be pinpointed and is, therefore, representable only as a family. Or, if 
one prefers to be a nominalist, it may mean just those activities 
themselves through a vague, but nonetheless felt, common feature. 
Nobody takes the different things meant by an ambiguous word as, 
forming a family. At least concrete particulars, if not real universals, 
are meant by words, and metaphysical words are not primarily names 
of abstract (real) universals. Space, time, self, God, etc., signified by 
the corresponding words, maybe through common features, are 
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particular substantives, though less solid than chairs and tables. These 
words do not stand for mere abstractions like redness, humanity, etc., 
which are always adjectival. Even the existence or reality of the 
metaphysician is a self-contained particular substantive — not a sheet 
abstraction corresponding to an ordinary abstract noun — even though 
it covers all particular existents. Covering is possible in different 
ways: in the present case it means that all particular existents are its 
modes (real or illusory), much as small apple, sized apple, green apple 
and ripe apple are modes of a particular apple, 


VI 


Metaphysical words, like all normal words, thus stand for full- 
bodied reals. Not that these words are all simple in the sense of being 
unanalysable. But even as complex they do not signify mere 
assemblages of simple entities. They are complex in the sense that 
each, having a status of its own, though as such incapable of being 
pinpointed, contains some simple entities, ‘ containing’ meaning here 
a type of covering much as a substance contains its attributes or a 
gestalt its parts. 

Analysis, with the old-day philosophers, is the reflective discovery 
of these elements that are contained, in their relation to one another 
and also in relation to the undefinable core. In a full analysis the 
whole entity in question is also differentiated from other whole entities, 
through, it may be, the analysis of cach into its constituents.'5 Both 
the analyses are, it is true, possible only through the analysis of 
corresponding words, as used in different sentences. But this 
linguistic analysis is at the same time analysis of the corresponding 
reals. 

That an over-natural entity is real can be shown in some detail as 
follows : 

Take the case of existence (reality). Compare the following 
sentences : 

(i) This is a horse. 

(ii) This horse is a horse. 

(iii) This horse is an animal. 

(iv) This horse is something. 

(v) This horse exists (is existent). 

_ The first is a clear synthetic sentence, and while the next three are 
all analytic this is not so certain with regard to the fifth. But there is 
another difference more profound. The first and the third are 
empirical.*® But others are all non-empirical; and yet while ‘This 
horse is a horse’ is a sheer tautology any ‘This horse is something’ is 
absolutely useless, ‘This horse is existent’, is quite of another sort. 
For, while there is no posssible doubt or denial of ‘This horse is a 
horse’ and ‘ This horse is something’, there may be occasions where 
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one may doubt or deny that this 7s a horse.*7 It is against such doubt 
or denial that one asserts ‘This is a horse’, i.e., ‘This horse exists’, 
Unless specifically denied from the beginning and only sportively enter- 
tained, whatever is spoken of is ipso facto taken as existing, so that when 
one says ‘This is a horse’ he presupposes that this horse exists. Hence 
when this existence is explicitly asserted in the sentence ‘ This horse. 
exists’, it, so long undistinguishedly fused with this horse, comes now 
to be distinguished and posited in its status, though yet as adjectival to 
this horse. This is not what happens when a red flower being presented 
one says, ‘ This flower is red’. For, first of all, while ved is an empiri- 
cal feature existence is not so, and, secondly, red was not previously 
undistinguishedly fused with the flower. 

This distinguishment of existence immediately poses a problem: 
What is meant by ‘This horse exists’ over and above the fact that. 
this is a hourse ? Subjectively interpreted, it means that the subject 
who says this asserts that he has either proved or intends to prove his 
earlier saying ‘ This is ahorse’, The whole attention is thus sought to 
be turned from the objective situation to one that is a subjective 
process. Though existence, as meant by the word ‘exists’ in the 
sentence ‘ This horse exists’, appears first as an objective character of 
this horse it demands immediately to be understood in its proper status 
as a subjective process of proving, much as the beauty meant by the 
word ‘ beautiful’ in the sentence ‘ This picture is beautiful? — which 
in its first explicit form is understood as an objective character of the 
picture, as a connoisseur apprehends it — demands immediately to be 
realized as a subjective process of creation, as it is to a creative artist. 

It is not necessary, however, that these floating adjectives — exis- 
tence, beauty and, for the matter of that, all metaphysical entities — 
should be realized only in the subjective attitude. If these floating 
adjectives demand separation from natural contexts and realization in 
their self-contained status, they may well tend, alternatively, to be 
realized as transcendent, self-contained, over-natural objects. Beauty, 
from this point of view, would demand to be realized as an objective 
metaphysical entity and there would be no distinction ultimately bet- 
ween a true connoisseur and a true artist, except that the latter has 
mastered certain techniques of production which the former has not. 
Similarly with regard to existence: the objective philosopher would 
perceive it as an object, though over-natural, and would regard the 
subjective philosopher as making an end of the subjective means of 
perceiving it.1° 

The distinguishing feature of the over-natural, as understood at the 
fringe of the natural, is that it only demands to be had as real, not as so 
had immediately. In other words, itis, at the fringe, understood as 
what ought to be real, not as what is real immediately. Ought-to-be 
is distinct from ought-to-do in that while the latter is not yet real the 
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former is; only, the reality of the latter is at the over-natural level, it 
standing at the level of Nature as fused undistinguishedly with the 
items of Nature and, therefore, as demanding to be had in its self- 
contained status. 

This is true mutatis mutandis of every other over-natural. Self, for 
example, is understood at the normal natural level as the mineness or 
privacy of a certain situation and tends at appropriate fringes, where 
half distinguished it stands yet as adjectival, to be realized as a self- 
contained substantive. Space, again, stands at the normal level of 
Nature as the size of a thing, its distance from another, its being to the 
right or left of another and demands at an appropriate fringe to be 
realized in its true character. Similarly with time which first appears 
as the freshness of a thing or situation, its decay, etc., and similarly 
“with every other over-natural entity. 

Older philosophers thus discover — and, therefore, assert as real 
or as what ought to be real — the over-natural entities through the 
analysis of the basic concepts in different contexts. If one likes one 
may call this analysis the analysis of the corresponding words as they 
are used in different sentences. But the distinctive feature of the older 
philosophy, as opposed to the modern philosophy of analysis, is that the 
linguistic analysis in question reveals novel realities. In the field of Nature 
reals are either perceived (observed) or inferred*® (observable) or analy- 
sed out. But where they are analysed out they are believed as what were 
there in exactly the same form in which they are now analysed out. 
With regard to the over-naturals, on the other hand, when they are 
analysed out they are not believed as having been there in the same form, 
and this constitutes their novelty.2° ‘They are revealed now as self- 
contained substantives whereas prior to this revelation they were 
apprehended as only half-distinguished adjectives. 

Older philosophers have often also inferred over-naturals. But this 
inference is either a make-believe — pseudo-inferential attempt to 

‘bring home to others what they have discovered otherwise — or, if 
logical, very different from what is ordinarily called inference. For, 
while to logical inference, which starts from observed data, the inferred 
is inevitably observable, what is claimed to be known through metaphy- 
sical inference is ex hypothesi beyond every conceivable range of obser- 
vation. Such inference, if logical, is either no more than reductio ad 
absurdum, or only the inference of just something as presupposed — the 
exact nature of that something requiring to be gathered from other 
considerations, mostly through metaphysical analysis — or, again, con- 
firmation, as far as possible, of what has already been discovered 
through that analysis. 


VII 
There are thus two kinds of theoretical study. Either it is a study 
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in the material mode where we speak directly of reals, with or without 
adequate intellectual analysis, or it is that analysis itself, and nothing 
more, as we find it with Kant or the present-day philosophers of 
analysis. The first kind of theoretical study, inasmuch as it is concerned 
directly with reals, constitutes what is called knowledge, as distinct from 
the second kind which is concerned not so much with reals themselves 
as with our knowledge of these or the corresponding statements. 
Modern science and old-day philosophy belong to the first group of 
theoretical study. 

Knowledge, as distinct from mere intellectual study, is a form of 
communion with the real and, as such, a sort of involvement, though 
one of a higher order and subtler than what we experience in normal 
practical life. As knowledge, it is free of all influence of emotion, 
passion and personal consideration, but, decidedly, it dictates, and that 
necessarily, to our action: if we act we have to take note of the reals 
as they are and their relations, we have to act according to these; and 
this constitutes the involvement in question. This, inno way, jeopar- 
dises freedom of our action. Freedom of human action lies only in 
undoing actual set-ups and bringing about new ones, and this can be 
achieved only by manipulating the reals according to their natures and 
laws. There is never a question of undoing these natures and laws 
themselves, do except where these, passing as real, are not truly so; and 
even then the so-called undoing would only be theoretical replacement— 
a matter of cognition, none of action. 

The involvement in question does not in any way imply that cog- 
nition must lead to some action or owe its origin to some urge for 
action. All that it implies is (i) that if there is to be any action it has to 
be guided by the relevant cognition and also (ii) that cognition dictates 
this. The situation, again, is not so simple as that while cognition 
is completely indifferent to action this latter depends on the former in 
that action has to be according to the natures and laws of the relevant 
reals already cognised. Cognition is neither dependent on action nor 
indifferent to it. The actual situation is that the person who cognises 
x being identical with the one who acts, and action necessarily 

requiring to be according to the nature of x and its relation to other 
things cognised, the person who has cognised x and other things in 
_their inter-relation will have to be disposed to utilizing these for his 
actions. This is what is meant by ‘Cognition dictates this’. 
Actually itis the person who cognises — and qua cogniser — that 
dictates to himself as an acjual or possible actor. Person in the case 
of cognition is no unjustified notion. If one has to admit person in 
the case of action, there is no reason why it should not be admitted 
in the case of cognition, and the two persons need not be different. 

At the level of Nature reals and their laws are discovered by 
science,** and our actions at that level have to be in accordance with 
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these. If, therefore, the older philosophy has discovered over-natural 
reals and their structure, and if any of our actions has any reference 
to these, it too will have to be in similar accordance. Traditionally, 
our moral and religious actions, including much of what is called 
social, belong to this group. Anyway, our knowledge of reals, 
whether in the field of Nature or over-natural, inevitably disposes us 
in a certain way and this constitutes the fundamental practical 
bearing of knowledge. Moral and religious actions, along with the 
corresponding disposition, are, if they have any concern with the over- 
natural, called spiritual. ‘hose who deny the over-natural may trans- 
late such actions and disposition in naturalistic language; but they too 
hold that these actions and the disposition are the direct inevitable 
result of science. 

For older philosophy, quite as much as for the modern, moral 
actions — in appropriate cases, religious actions too — emanate from 
the dispositions achieved at different stages of our discovery of reals 
and their laws (structure). By ‘stage’ is meant critical stage where the 
previous total knowledge of reality — whether scientific or spiritual — 
has undergone some revolutionary change. The disposition, at each 
stage, gives rise to a set of moral rules, sometimes called values. 
Theory is inevitably translated this way into practice. 

These moral values, including what we called social — and also 
religious values where they are in question — are not themselves 
real or existent. If they are only rules or patterns of action they have 
the same status as actions have. Actions have indeed a sort of 
existence after they have been done, and in that sense values may also be 
said to exist, i.e., only as accomplished. But all moral questions 
about them concern only their pre-accomplishment status. Actions 
considered in their pre-accomplishment status are, in a way, parts of 
the relevant disposition, and a disposition, unless it be just a word or, as 
some hold, none other than the logic of those actions,** is only an 
existent that from the beginning tends to translate itself into action. 
At the level of Nature the dispositions are natural, but at the over- 
natural level they are spiritual in the true sense of the term. It may 
be noted, in this connexion, that the old-day philosophy, in its search 
for the over-natural real, has probed the natural man as much as the 
external Nature and has not merely discovered the over-natural in 
man at different stages but has sometimes found that the highest over- 
naturals in the external Nature and in man coincide. These different 
findings have corresponding practical bearings. 

Theoretical attitude (that amounts to knowledge) presupposes that 
there are reals?® which are under investigation, and we have seen that, 
although action is another side of man, rules of action proceed from 
theories. It means that in the realm of being theory precedes rules 
of action. But in the history of philosophy we often come across 
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another line of thinking purporting to show that it is rather the rules 
of action which place us in proper perspectives in order that we 
may discover reality appropriately, whether in the field of Nature or 
outside. This line of thinking has assumed different forms as 
follows : 

(i) Theoretical attitude may be as autonomous as the practical, 
but we have to be made fit for correct theorizing and this is possible 
only through some sort of practical training. Cool observation and 
correct logic (meaning analysis and inference) are indeed the imme- 
diate guides, but there must be practical training to make the obser- 
vation cool and the application of logic correct. Mind must be freed 
of personal idiosyncrasies and made resistant to the disturbing influ- 
ences from outside. © 

(ii) All theoretical pursuit is in the interest of our practical life. 
Modern science, for example, carries on its theoretical activities prima- 
rily for practical benefits like material well-being, better and better 
social order, etc., and greater amenities for the free exercise of innate 
human virtues. Philosophy, similarly, if at all it is recognised asa 
significant discipline, owes its origin and development to some interest 
in practical life like making ourselves more truly what we are, indivi- 
dually or in the wider social context. Much of what is science or 
philosophy may be pure theoretical pursuit, but that is only in another 
dimension and concerned with side-issues that branch off from the main 
line of problems. The idea is that, left to itself, theorization, however 
cool and logical, runs the risk of losing itself in wilderness. According 
to this line of thinking, only that theorization is valid (‘worth pursuit’ 
would be a better expression) which serves, directly or indirectly, some 
of the practical interests stated above. 

(ii) There is no theoretical pursuit anywhere. What is ordinarily 
called theoretical is some form of practical activity in the normal sense 
of that term. In other words, there is nowhere a real already existent: 
itis we who make reality, we bring it into existence by some sort of 
action. 
But none of the three theses (i), (ii) and (iii) are faultless. The 
crucial point against (i) is that although as a matter of fact practical 
training is often found to make our mind cool and free from distrac- 
tions this is not necessary in the sense that in the absence of such train- 
ing the mind could never be so cool and free. Such training is not 
more intrinsically necessary for this purpose than one’s turning the head: 
for observing something. Further — and this is the second point against. 
the thesis — instead of physical elimination of personal errors. may we 
not, as we do in science laboratories, make allowances for these and then 
be on our guard ? 

As for thesis (ii), it only exaggerates and, therefore, misinterprets,’ 
the involvement that we said we undergo in a cognitive situation. We 
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have already shown that this involvement does not amount to cogni- 
tion’s dependencee on action, although cognition is not also indifferent to 
it. What exactly the relation is we have explained. 

Regarding the point that theoretical pursuit is not valid till it is 
tagged on to some practical interest, this too, as we have argued, is 
only a too easy way of stating quite another fact, viz. that unless so 
tagged it is not worth pursuit, unless, of course, as in thesis (iii), there is 
the further contention that there is no real anywhere except what we 
bring into existence by some sort of action. But before we turn to this 
thesis (iii) we may note that the expression ‘worth pursuit? in the con-= 
text in which it has occurred is worth anything at all only because 
practical interest has been rated as alone what is intrinsically worthy of 
pursuit. But why should it be so? A mind of contemplative disposi- 
tfon might decide otherwise.** How possibly can one decide which of 
these two views is correct? Any decision that is possible here is only 
existential. 

Thesis (iii) is extraordinarily revolutionary. It is a total alternative 
to the traditional notion of the relation between cognition and conation, 
meaning thereby that philosophy — and for the matter of that, all 
theoretical study — has to be completely re-oriented, recast and re-built 
from this new point of view. The test of this new alternative would lie 
in its success in this business of total overhaul. The slightest failure 
here or there would mean disaster. Let the pragmatists, Marxists 
and existentialists work it out. They should be given sufficient time. 

We have shown in this section that theoretical study can have 
practical bearing on our life if only it amounts to knowledge — if, in 
other words, it speaks directly of reality, not of the knowledge or descrip- 
tion of reality. We have also seen where basically this practical 
bearing lies: it lies in cognition dictating rules of action and, therefore, 
having an eye on action itself, actual and possible. Science and the 
old-day philosophy, as bodies of knowledge, have this basic practical 
bearing, and the detailed bearings we listed in the earlier sections are 
really the basic one elaborated in diverse contexts. 

It follows that the philosophy which we have called typically 
modern — I mean one that is not concerned directly with the reals but 
only with the knowledge or description of these— has no practical 
bearing. Whatever practical bearing it may be said to have is only 
what modern science has, maybe in a less accentuated and less 
systematic form. 

Throughout the earlier sections I have defended older philosophy 
only to an extent, just trying to show that its findings are not prima facie 
absurd as the anti-metaphysicians boast they are. Itis not impossible, 
T admit, that ultimately these anti-metaphysicians come out successful. 
But then their philosophy will have no practical bearing, it will only 
play second fiddle to science, whether by studying the methods of 
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science, or by clarifying its concepts and theories or by analysing the 
types of sentences it uses — all second-level. Or, even by remodelling 
our general picture of the world and man’s place in it, in the line of 
the basic concepts of modern science; in which case, however, 
philosophy would itself be the practical bearing of science and would 
not claim, in its turn, to have further practical impact. 

But in spite of all the triumphs of modern science and all the loud 
claims of contemporary de-ontologie, we are increasingly facing a 
peculiar situation, viz. that whatever gap is left by the philosophy 
that is ousted is being filled largely by literature which is even today, 
more than half, that old-day philosophy in disguise. More than half, 
because to whatever extent literature is influenced by science—possibly 
also by the philosophy that is typically modern — it resists this 
influence at the same time and consciously chalks out newer paths not 
only for itself but also for humanity at large; and the strangest of all 
things is that the present-day deontologists have not protested, even 
seeing that literature has a much greater hold on people than 
philosophy. Literature translates the sharp-edged (clear) concepts of 
philosophy (metaphysics) and science in the fluid and, therefore, 
easily absorbable language of life. One will have to think afresh what 
is gained by proscribing metaphysics and permitting at the same time 
a confused version of its findings, which is literature. 


1. In older philosophy there are all sorts of discussion on the exact nature of 
relation vis-a-vis the items related. While some would accept it as something 
real and over and above the items, others would reduce it, as far as possible, 
to these ; while still others would go the length of rejecting it (and often also 
the very concept of plurality with all its associates) as self-contradictory. 

2. In recent days scientists themselves have taken to this task. But they do it 
largely independently of what the modern philosophers say. 

3. By ‘modern philosophy’ I mean one which recognises the autonomy of 
science, although otherwise it may be in line with the older philosophy. 
Positivism and the contemporary philosophy of analysis have only drawn out 
the full implication of this modernism. 

4. Ifscience too is taken, as it has been by some, as a study in the formal 

mode only, it would mean that there is no systematic study of reality any- 

where — a doctrine very hard to digest, 

I am excluding the Buddhists and the Heracleiteans. 

‘Is real’ and ‘was real’ are, of course, intelligible. But is future reality 

or possible reality so easy of understanding? If not, does not subsistence 

reappear through the back door? It is not difficult, however, to interpret 

possible reality and modality it terms of existence. ° 

7. What applies to subsistent objects applies equally to false appearances like 
those in perceptual errors (corrected). 

8. Only in the sense of mental subjectivity, not in the sense of subjectivity 
which is private to an individual. See p. 10. 

9. Not object as a part of awareness in awareness-of-object (another name of 
which is ‘content*), nor even the object-as- apprehended where the 
independence of object is not necessarily postulated. 

10. The question whether of other knowers and their awarenesses we have the 
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type of certainty that I have of myself and my awareness need not be asked 
here. We have already shown (See III, vii, supra) that according to these 
philosophers every individual is convinced that the type of awareness he has 
is possessed or possessable by other members of the relevant community. 

Not ‘ function’ as in ‘ propositional function ’. 

Some of these philosophers, belonging to the extreme right, have even 
sought to reduce the items of Nature to the structures. They have, in other 
words, tried to understand matter itself as some function of form, the 
function being that of self-negation, transcendence, intention, reference, 
meaning, etc. When asked to account for the inexhaustible Variety in 
matter, they have either brushed it aside as an ultimate mystery or declared 
that a philosopher need not bother about that. 

The point (b) toward the end of the last but the preceding section. 

There are, of course, non-metaphysical normal words which are said to 
signify relations, and it is doubtful if relations are real entities like chairs and 
tables and —if one allows —their qualities and actions. We are not 
considering here the words which signify such relations. 

These two analyses constitute the essence of understanding and explanation. 
Incidentally, an analytic proposition is not ipso facto non-empirical. 

Not doubt or denial suggesting that this may be another species of animal, 
but a more profound one, viz. whether this horse at all exists or not. 

There is undoubtedly a difficulty about this existence being over-naturally 
real. I confess I am unable yet to remove it. 

One may add ‘remembered’, in which case it is what was perceived or 
inferred or analysed out. 

This raises certain logical and epistemological problems which I have 
discussed in ‘The Nature of Metaphysical Analysis’ in my Philosophy of 
Language and Logic, published by the Allied Publishers, India. 

Whether like reals their laws are also discovered may, of course, be questioned, 
but of one thing we are certain, viz. that they are asserted as real, at least 
adjectivally to the reals. 

Older philosophers would not admit this. 

As already noted, there is some difficulty about the sentence ‘ The real is’, 
We are ignoring that here. 

Unless, of course, theoretical pursuit is wholly identified with second-level 
intellectual analysis. What the anti-intellectualist normally revolts against 
is this second-level intellectualism. 


‘METAPHYSICS AND LIFE’ 


— Comments 


H. D. Lewis 


I am very pleased to be responding briefly to this paper, andI had 

better say at once that I am in close sympathy with the main concern 

of it. I find it hard to see how anyone who has taken the point of the 

Theaetetus and the Sophist can fail to recognise that there is at least a 

central philosophical problem about structures and their interrelations, 

and while the word ‘structure’ (or, more questionably, I think, 

‘framework’) are used in a very wide sense, it seems clear to me that 
what it covers, in most cases, must be presumed to be real in some 

sense. 

Indeed, I have long felt that the more rigorous reductionists have 
never had the full conviction of their principles in practice. When 
Bertrand Russell propounded a very sharp form of relativism in 
ethics he would be found none the less admitting, disarmingly and 
somewhat ruefully, that it did not do justice at all to what he thought 
when he denounced the atrocities of Nazi concentration camps etc. 
This was not just something that happened to disgust him; it was truly 
bad in itself in some way. Likewise, for intellectual standards, the 
more tough-minded down to earth of our contemporary colleagues 
would none the less be shocked by work being passed for a journal or 
a degree or review when it was shoddy, sententious or il] expressed or 
ill argued. Nor do we ever argue at random. There are plausible 
arguments and there are silly ones, in philosophy, logic or mathematics 
as elsewhere, and if not the most inept could try his hand as well as 
the next man. And, if so, there must be something ‘in the nature of 
things* which determines how a sound argument should go. This 
need not be a ‘pattern laid up in heaven’ or some standard out there 
to be peered at. But it must in some way be real; we can decide to 
argue or not, and what to argue about, and we can choose and vary 
our premises, but once started we just cannot leave it all to convention. 
It is not a convention that we must not contradict ourselves!— that is 
the way things are in the universe. 

With this, and with the warning to friend and foe alike, that we 
must not hypostatise abstractions to make them real, I fully agree. 
Perhaps I feel more acutely than Prof. Bhattacharyya the predicament 
of trying to say just how these non-factual or non-existent items are 
real — how are numbers real? We do not make them, and arithmetic 
is not tautologies ; but numbers are not things. Perhaps there is not 
much that we can say here beyond invoking words like ‘in the nature 
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of things*® etc. But this is certainly one very central issue for us today 
as in the past which the paper very properly presents, and it will be 
interesting to note what you say on it. 

There are many other matters in this understandably wide 
ranging paper which J am much tempted to take up. But I will 
confine myself to one. I suspect that Prof. Bhattacharyya is a little 
in peril of falling foul of the warning so impressively given to us by 
Prof. Eliot Deutsch in his paper when he insisted on the place of 
disciplined reflection and indispensable insight. Bhattacharyya seems 
over keen to ram his case home by irrefutable argument, and in some 
measure at least make it all a priori, he falls for what I have elsewhere 
called the lure of the foolproof argument. But the way the different 
‘yeals* in question are real varies a good deal from one case to the 
other, and in each case something must be seen to be the case. 

To be more precise look at what Prof. Bhattacharyya says of 
a central point of his paper in section V. He contends that there must 
be some ‘over-naturals’ because ‘there are words corresponding to 
them and these are used in the material mode of speech’. Now I do 
not really think this will do. On the same page we are told of 
‘illegitimate hypostatisations’ which ‘masquerade’ as genuine cases. 
But we refer to the masqueraders too by words in the material mode 
of speech. How do we distinguish the genuine from the masqueraders ? 
Take the writer’s own list— ‘ existence’, ‘ beauty’, ‘good’, ‘negation’, 
‘space’, ‘time’, ‘self’, ‘God’. All these are in fact very different 
Cases raising very different problems. Let me say, somewhat 
dogmatically to be brief, that I readily concede the last four in the 
list. ‘Space’ is not indeed a part of space or itself extended, it is not 
a container. But it isin some way obviously real, a ‘given’, we do 
not invent it, we cannot do what we please with it, and it is 
quite other than some part of space or item ‘ space ’— in some strange 
sense it is without end or ‘infinite’. Likewise time. It is absurd to 
say that this is not real, we are reckoning desperately with it at the 
moment. Our way of measuring time is arbitrary and conventional, 
but not the passage of time itself. Everyone, the most naive and the 
wisest alike, must come to terms with it, it is also in some way given, 
though not itself a stretch of time or item in time. It is somehow real 
though curiously not to be timed itself, however much we feel that 
it’ gallops with a thief to the gallowsetc. In what way real? 
Well that is another matter, and there may again not be much to say. 
But the main point I readily concede. 

The self is a different case. For though I maintain that the self, 
in the most basic sense of the term, cannot be described or identified 
like some other entity or the content of experience, I still put it in the 
class of entities, it is not just a form or focus. The problem of God is 
different again. But I myself reject reductionist views which make God 
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just some depth of our own being. God is not indeed one object 
among others, he is unconditioned and eternal, and there are well 
known problems here. But it is all the same better to say with the 
others that there is no God (or that we cannot know that there is) than 
just think of Him in terms of ourselves or the world. He is ‘ other’ 
and He is real. 

Of existence I am not quite so certain, but when I say that 
something exists I clearly mean more than some description of it. I 
am describing reality, but this is not the same as saying that existence is 
itself a reality. 

I have much graver doubts about ‘beauty’ ‘good’, and 
‘negation’. For even though I hold that goodness is non-natural (in 
Moore’s sense) I do not think that there is any real goodness other than 
the goodness of this or that work of art, experience, action, etc.. 
There is no goodness, or ‘realm of values’ or the good existence or 
subsistence in itself. Negation is even more obviously not ‘a real’. 
We learn this early from Plato’s account of non-being. There is 
surely no such reality as negation, 

I conclude then that Prof. Bhattacharyya is generally right in 
claiming reality for the ‘over-natural’ but that we have also to be 
very careful how we handle such reals and that we must not suppose 
that the problems involved are settled in some once for all way for all 
the cases in question. We need in each case the disciplined reflection 
that Prof. Deustch speaks about. 


1, cf. C.H. Campbell’s rebuttal of the conventionalist view of the principles of 
non-contradiction in Analysis, 


‘METAPHYSICS AND LIFE’ 


— Comments 


Herbert Herring 


Prof. Bhattacharyya has presented a paper which seems to me, on the 
whole, so plausible and convincing that I would like to confine myself 
to some additional rather than critical remarks. Since philosophy in 
his opinion (and one should agree with that) is primarily a study and 
not a way of life, he sets out to answer the question (which is, in a 
way, the cardinal question of this seminar), whether this theoretical 
study can be of any use for our life and if so, how. If, on the other 
hand, it can be proved to be useless for practical life, then we shall 
have to ask whether it should be abandoned and abolished, even as a 
theoretical study. 

After having critically investigated the modern, anti-metaphysical 
philosophy in the shape of logical positivism and its more recent off- 
Springs, namely logical analysis, linguistic analysis, and therapeutic 
positivism, Prof. Bhattacharyya concludes that philosophy in this sense 
has no significance for our practical life, no practical bearing, and 
could hardly be more than playing second fiddle to science. 

In Prof. Bhattacharyya’s argumentation (where he gives a fairly 
good number of examples in order to show that the traditional 
philosophy was not all that bad as logical analysts, for instance, would 
like to make us believe,) the concept of reality is of special relevance, 
and thus I want to make a few remarks with regard to this concept 
and Prof. Bhattacharyya’s treatment of it. 

Logical analysts — it is said — hold that an over-natural reality 
cannot exist, since it cannot be demonstrated to others. This seems 
to me a slightly over-simplified interpretation of the logical positivist 
and analyst attitude towards metaphysics. They are not aiming at the 
denial of the metaphysical, of the over-natural; what they want to 
prove is that the problems of metaphysics are pseudo-problems which 
came into being by category-mistakes or the misunderstanding of the 
workings of our language. Thus Moritz Schlick, one of the most 
ferocious opponents of traditional metaphysics, in his revolutionary 
speech at the International Congress on Philosophy at Oxford, 1930, 
did not proclaim the non-existence of the metaphysical but the pseudo-existence of 
metaphysics which has to be banished from the realm of philosophical 
research “not because its problems cannot be solved, but because 
they do not exist at all” (as philosophical problems). Thus what 
Schlick was demanding came near to what Kant in his critical 
foundation of transcendental philosophy called the impossibility of a 
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scientific metaphysics, leaving completely untouched metaphysics as a 
natural inclination of man, which is always transcending the realm of 
possible experience towards that which is totally unexplainable by 
means of rational thinking. (By the way, the clue to Kant’s rejection 
of all scientific metaphysics can be found in the distinction he draws 
between the constituttve character of concepts and the regulative character of 
ideas. We cannot deal with this here. I can only draw your attention 
to the relevant paragraphs in Book II, chapter 3 of the ‘‘ Transcen- 
dental Dialectics ” in his “‘ Critique of Pure Reason ’’) 

Even Ayer, who has never been on good footing with metaphysi- 
cians, confesses in the Introduction to the revised 2nd edition of 
**Language, Truth and Logic”’ (1946) that the abolishing of meta- 
physics would not necessarily mean the denial of the metaphysical. 

What Kant, the old and new Kantians, logical positivists and 
analysts have in common, apart from their otherwise essentially 
different outlook on philosophy, is their rejection of the possibility of 
dealing with the over-natural, the metaphysical, asif it could be proved 
by means of those procedures which are the only conditions of scientific 
knowledge: sense-experience and rational discourse. 

Whether the reality of the over-natural can be demonstrated by 
means of some other faculties of the human mind is quite another 
question, the answer to which depends entirely on the respective con- 
cept of “ philosophy”’. 

In the context of his discourse on reality, Prof. Bhattacharyya deals 
with the term “existence” which he calls a predicate. This may 
sound a little misleading, but I take for granted that in calling 
“existence *’ a predicate he means the function of that term in the 
logical and grammatical context of a sentence and not in its ontologi- 
cal sense ; for there is no doubt that whereas “red ”, ‘ hot’’, “heavy”, 
“angry”, “philosophical” are proper predicates in the ontological 
sense, ‘‘ exist”? is not, unless one would like to draw a distinction 
between “‘ to be” in the plain sense of just being there (‘‘ There is a man 
in this room ’’) and “ to exist” in the Existentialist understanding of the 
term, i.e. being in full awareness of one’s own being (“‘ There is a man 
existing in this room”’). While in the case of ‘‘ There is a man in this 
room” the word ‘is ” does not add anything essential to the subject of 
this sentence, in the case of “There is a man existing in this room” it 
puts an additional meaning to the subject of the sentence explaining its 
particular mode of being. 

Let us proceed to Prof. Bhattacharyya’s statement at the end of 
his paper, wherein he says that any “theoretical study can have prac- 
tical bearing ... if only it amounts to knowledge, if, in other words, 
it speaks directly of reality, not of the knowledge or description of - 
reality.” 

Here I find myself rather sezitd for I cannot see how “to 
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amount to knowledge” and “to speak directly of reality” could possi- 
bly mean the same, could be synonymous. If that were the case, then 
Kant and the whole of Kantian philosophy would fall under this 
verdict, for Kant calls his critical investigation of the capacity, scope 
and limits of human knowledge transcendental idealism, and the trans- 
cendental method of this philosophy means that it is “occupied not so 
much with objects, as with our a priori concepts of objects ” (‘Critique 
of Pure Reason ”’, Introduction to the Ist edition.) 

But I think that in Prof. Bhattacharyya’s statement the term 
“knowledge” may have a twofold meaning: “theoretical study ... if 
--- it amounts to knowledge”,— in this context knowledge may be meant 
in the sense of knowing about the real essence and strusture of things; whereas 
ij the context of theoretical study which “speaks directly of reality, 
not of the knowledge ... of reality’? knowledge may mean the description 
and interpretation of things as they are given to us in space and (or) time, And 
hence the question arises which marks the two main attitudes towards 
philosophy in the history of human thought, namely whether we can 
really know things as they are in themselves, in their objective 
structure, or whether we are bound to confine ourselves to knowing 
things as they appear to us, as they are given to us according to the 
structure, the natural limitations of the human mind. 

If the latter is the case (and I personally subscribe to this concept 
of philosophy since I cannot see how one could overcome the subject- 
object-relation in the ontological as well as in the epistemological sense 
and thus gain direct access to reality), then even logical analysis can 
have some practical bearing by testing and sharpening the tools instead 
of using them carelessly in the fields of theory and practice, as has 
always been done in dogmatic metaphysics. But I agree, that many 
logical analysts behave as if their only interest were in the sharpening of 
the tools for keeping them, nicely displayed, in the show-cases of their 
innumerable publications where they have, obviously, no bearing 
whatsoever on practical life. 


The Elusive Self and Practice 
—H. D. Lewrs 


I 


The problem of personal identity has always been a central one for 
philosophy, and it has also obvious ramifications, of a very wide- 
ranging nature, for all practical and social problems. It is not likely 
that we shall have any profound understanding of practical issues, in 
personal ethics or in politics, unless we have a sound appreciation of 
what individual persons are like, how they feel and react and how, if 
I may use a somewhat old-fashioned term, their ultimate destiny is to 
be conceived. We may have moved very far from the days when 
eminent thinkers wrote elaborate works with titles like that of Bosan- 
quet’s The Value and Destiny of the Individual, and there are those, like 
myself, who believe that something has been lost as well as gained in 
the process. But even the most avant garde and fashionable of down to 
earth contemporary philosophers find their thoughts centred as much 
as ever on the question of personal identity, and they seem to find this 
no less inescapable in dealing with legal and ethical problems than in 
the remoter spheres of epistemology and speculative thought. This 
paper is, at any rate, written, in the consciousness that the question of 
personal identity has the utmost significance for practice; and it may 
not be inappropriate to remind ourselves, in an Indian Conference, 
how closely this view accords with the attitude of the great classical 
thinkers of the East as well as the West. ‘ Know thyself’ is a theme of 
the major cultures, however varied the answers. I submit that this is 
as true today as it has always been. 

For us today the main point of attack on this problem must be the 
challenge presented by various types of reductionist and materialist 
interpretations of personality. It will also help, in a short paper, if I 
declare my own interest at the start. I am convinced that monistic 
doctrines of personality are not only radically false in themselves, how- 
ever plausible in some regards, but also seriously misleading and inhi- 
biting in our treatment of practical problems, though here again the 
reverse is frequently claimed, as in Professor Ryle’s celebrated dis- 
missal of the traditional problem of the freedom of the will as a 
‘tangle of spurious problems’. 

I cannot give too much of space in this paper to an attempted 
rebuttal of the prevailing monistic views of personality. But I can 
indicate one or two major ways in which they seem utterly inadequate. 
By ‘monistic views’ I understand here of course the views which 
reject any radical distinction to be drawn between mind and body, 
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such as we find in Plato and Descartes and many besides, The 
dualism of Descartes has been a particularly exposed target of attack 
in recent work, but I myself, without describing myself as a Cartesian 
or being committed to Cartesian views and methods at all points, find 
the main position taken up by Descartes to be altogether sound in 
essentials and profoundly relevant to problems of today. What then 
are some of the main recent objections to Cartesian dualism? 

(1) One objection which is sometimes considered to be peculiarly 
deadly is that those who defend Descartes’s sort of dualist and inter- 
actionist type of theory are disconcertingly reticent about the trans- 
actions which they must, it is supposed, assume to occur between 
various states of our minds and states of our bodies. How, it may be 
put, is the influence transmitted from one side to the other, by what 
fedia is it carried? And, if anyone takes up the challenge at its face 
value and tries, by introspection or in some other way, to locate or 
describe these purported transactions, he at once gives serious hostages 
to fortune. For it is unlikely that any such media will be found. 
What could they be? Dispositions of some ethereal substance? If so, 
what evidence is there for it? The defender of dualism is at once on 
the run and outmanoeuvred if he lets himself be induced to take up 
this particular challenge as it stands. Nor would his case be much 
improved if he could produce evidence of the required transactions. 
For, as Ryle observes, this would only throw the problem a stage 
further back. How, on the presuppositions conceded is the influence 
carried from the purported media to the initial terms on either side, 
and if further intermediary terms are invoked we seem committed to 
an infinite regress. 

The proper course is to say that we know of no mysterious interac- 
tions of the sort required, and that there is nothing in an interactionist 
view to necessitate them. In the last resort, any particular causal 
relation is contingent. We may have good reason to believe that 
causal relationship as such is necessary, and in that case we must 
regard specific causal relations as necessary ones. But we still discover 
what causal relationships there are in fact by noting or observing them 
or deducing them from the way we generally find that things happen. 
But then we do find that certain mental states affect physical ones, that 
if I will to move my arm, my arm moves; and we likewise find that 
certain physical states, like my body being here and my eyes open, do 
result in experiences like my present perceptions and so forth. We 
may explain much of this in one sense, that is we can provide more 
and more of the detail of what happens on one side or the other, ask 
the physiologist for example to tell us about nerves and muscles and 
states of the brain etc. But none of this finally explains why, given 
the brain state, the appropriate physical change is initiated. We just 
find that certain things happen, that I can normally do certain things 
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and not others ; and in the last resort we have just to accept this. We 
certainly cannot deny it because there is a limit to causal explanation 
or because we cannot produce any inherent necessity for the way 
things are. We must accept what we find, and this is surely as much 
in line with the genuine insights of empiricism as anything could be. 
We have Hume himself as our ally here. 

(2) Another allegedly powerful objection to dualism is this. It 
is observed that they are many ways in which our friends, or sometimes 
an expert like a psychiatrist, may discover certain things about us 
which we do not know ourselves. What, in that case, of the much 
vaunted private access? ‘The answer here is again simple in essentials. 
No one who claims that he is aware of his own thoughts and experi- 
ences in having them has to deny that he may be mistaken, sometimes 
seriously, about himself in other ways. He may not provide the best 
description of what his state of mind is like, he may not remember 
always what he felt exactly on some past occasion, he may not antici- 
pate what he will feel or think or do on some future occasion. Private 
access is not a matter of inspecting our dispositional nature or character 
to learn what they are like as we might examine a machine to learn 
what it will do. We only learn about our dispositions on the basis of 
what we or others observe of what we do at various times, and there is 
much that we overlook in making our deductions and many ways in 
which we may be biased. It is after all in respect of our dispositional 
tendencies that Freudian scholars and others claim that much is hidden 
from us which others may be better placed to discover about us; and 
those who defend private or privileged access have not the slightest 
cause to be perturbed about that. 

(3) Perhaps the most serious objection to dualism is the claim 
that it commits us to solipsism. As Ryle puts it, on the Cartesian view, 
“absolute solitude is the inductable destiny of the soul’”’.! If this 
accusation rests, the dualist is clearly put out of court from the start. 
No one seriously believes that he is — or may be for all he knows — 
the only person in the world. There are other people and without 
them life, as we know it, would be impossible. If, therefore, any theory 
committed us to the view that we had no communion or fellowship 
with others, it would clearly stand condemned. In some way, how- 
ever we finally account for it, we do have knowledge of other minds. 
But why should any Cartesian doubt this, or be embarrassed by it? No 
one claims private access to the mind of others, or that ‘ privileged 
access’ is the only way we know minds. We know others in some 
mediated or indirect way, and this is clearly what we all seriously 
think. True, we may say ‘I saw he was sorry’, ‘I heard him explain 
it’ and so on. But there are elliptical shorthand ways of speaking. All 
we really see is a man’s body, all we hear is his voice. We learn from 
this what he thinks or feels. Some kind of inference is involved, unless 
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we are prepared to reduce all experience to sheer physical movement 
— and that would be a desperate expedient indeed. 

Some, however, hesitate at one point here; and the matter has 
been made so much of in recent discussions of the subject that it will be 
well to pause a moment over it. Many feel — and Ryle has again 
given forcible expression to their view— that any notion of an inferen- 
tial or mediated knowledge of other minds is open to a fatal flaw. For 
how, it is argued, could we possibly establish any relationship between 
the movements of other people’s bodies and their minds if, as the hypo- 
thesis goes, we never have access to any mind other than one’s own. In 
Ryle’s famous comparison, we know what must have happened in the 
signal box if the points are securely locked, but this is because we can 
get inside the signal box, or the equivalent, at some time and establish 
the initial correlations. We do not do this with minds. Of course we 
do not. But why should we? The correlations are established initially, 
not by observing that one state of mind, already known to be such, is 
accompanied by a particular physical state. It is rather a case of find- 
ing it impossible to account for the peculiar movements of certain 
physical bodies on any supposition other than that they are animated 
by beings with intelligent purposes similar to our own — much, in this 
regard, as some have argued teleologically to the existence of God, 
though whether or not we accept this argument in the case of God is a 
quite different matter. 

This is why I am puzzled, as I have stressed elsewhere?, that a 
philosopher like A. J. Ayer, who is convinced that reductionist theories 
of mind are mistaken, should all the same find himself forced to seek 
some form of identity thesis of mind ard body almost solely to meet the 
difficulty that, unless in knowing another body I ipso facto know the 
mind involved, there is no way of getting across the gap and avoiding 
the absurdities of solipsism. Curiously, Ayer also assumes that a realist 
view of physical entities is required in the same way. Ayer could be 
more consistent and vigorous in what seems a prevailing inclination to 
dualism were he not daunted, in common with many other thinkers 
today, by what is in fact a very unfounded fear that the nemesis of 
solipsism is inescapable along that course just because there is no way 
of directly confirming the correlations of mental and bodily processes. 
So much are we haunted still by ghosts that are easily laid. 

There is also much involved, in the present controversy about 
mind and body, the curious supposition that any conception we have of 
distinct mental processes or mental acts has to be in terms of isolable 
atomic incidents, erupting somewhat inconsequentially now and again. 
Such notions are easily ridiculed, though the targets at which all this is 
directed are not readily identifiable. When, we are asked, did we per- 
form the mental act of will to dive into the pool or drive to College, 
how many acts of will did we perform this morning? The answer is 
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simple. We have been willing all the time to do whatever the situation 
required as it developed. We do not stop all else to perform disjointed 
acts. We are active all the time in a great variety of ways. 

It has also been suggested that whatever is involved in mental ex- 
istence over and above the movements of our bodies can be accounted 
for entirely in terms of our dispositions. But I have urged elsewhere 
that, while dispositions are obviously of very great importance, very 
little sense can be made of them apart from the mental processes in 
which they continue to be actualized. We do not tell the whole story, 
but on the contrary leave out the main item, when we note only dis- 
positions and manifest physical behaviour. 

A somewhat different sort of objection to dualism comes from 
those who remark on the obvious continuity of intelligence in the life 
of brutes and of human beings. Dogs and porpoises behave and res- 
pond, in some respects, in highly intelligeht ways, however hard it may 
be to describe animal intelligence and the difference between it and the 
minds of men. Why then, it is asked, do you draw this somewhat high- 
sounding distinction of soul and body in the case of human beings, not 
of other creatures? The answer is again straightforward. There may 
not be a case for using the word ‘soul’ in speaking of sub-human 
beings, as the term does usually imply a possibility of moral and spiri- 
tual attainment beyond the reach of beings who lack our powers of 
reason. But.in all other regards precisely the same distinction should 
be drawn. The dog and the horse have their ‘ inner life’ just as we 
have. They have sense experience, they smell and see, they have sen- 
sations of touch or taste, they endure pain. It would be as absurd to 
give a wholly behaviourist account of a dog yelping in pain as it would 
be of us. The dog does not know of his pain, or his fear for the mat- 
ter of that, by noting his own behaviour. He knows at once that it 
hurts. And so much lower down the scale, wherever indeed there is 
sentience; something goes on which is not observable. 

The point is also sometimes made that ordinary language does not 
reflect a sharp distinction of mind and body. This is not strictly true. 
Much that we do say (as Socrates was well aware) implies that we 
think of ourselves as quite distinct from our bodies. But even when 
common speech does not do this, as when a man says indifferently ‘I 
am tall® and ‘I am thinking what reply to make’ (or ‘I am thinking 
about Kant and Hegel’), it does not follow that we do not have the 
distinction in mind. There is no need to note it all the time, and 
speech has its own economy. We all know that ‘I am tall’ just refers 
to my body and that my thoughts about this subject now are not parts 
or changes of my body. This isa point where the appeal to ordinary 
lauguage or to the alleged ‘structure of language’ is apt to be very 
misleading. 

It does not follow that we should not be very mindful of the very 
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close dependence of mind on body in the present existence, even though 
note may be taken of some alleged ‘ out-of-the-body’ experiences ete. 
But this depedence is a causal and contingent one. It does not reduce 
mind to body or imply that the mind could not function in some other 
way or under different conditions. A somewhat less astringent form of 
‘identity thesis’ thus takes the following form. It is admitted that 
mental and physical processes are different in themselves but that they 
may have identical referents. The talk of referents in this context is 
often obscure, partaking something of the idea of a Lockian substance 
and also being continuous in some fashion with the data referred to it. 
But surely, if referents are to be invoked in this way, they must be 
thought to have some common nature with the relevant data, and no 
use of Ockham’s razor could justify reducing the referents to one where 
the facts plainly require two (if any). 

A more impressive point, and one whose consideration advances 
the subjet more, whether we accept it or not, is made in contending 
that, however different mental processes may be from physical ones, 
there can be no continuous identity of persons apart from the continuity 
of our bodies. How, it will be argued, can I be thought to be the 
same person now as I was a moment ago, or last year, if I do not have 
memories of past events? Without memory we seem to have just a 
flow of mental events. But their memory makes no sense unless me- 
mory claims can be checked and, in some cases, substantiated. This 
in turn requires the corroboration of persons other than the agent him- 
self who witnessed what he claims to remember; and such witnessing 
implies observation. 

To this there are two main replies to be made, although very 
tersely in a short account. Firstly, there is no reason to question the 
need of a distinct subject of experience even if the experience is a very 
short transitory one. I should contend that, even in the most rudi- 
mentary experience there is a beg to which the experience belongs, 
though the belonging is of a very special sort here. Moreover, there is 
no reason to suppose that, even if there is total loss of memory and 
change of character as well, the being who underwent the experience 
now lost to memory could not be the same as the one who has 
certain experiences now. He could not know this, and perhaps 
no one could know it, but that would make no difference to the 
faets. Some ideas of re-birth imply something very like this, although 
that does not rid them of difficulties of another sort. But, to come to 
my second main point. I am not convinced that memory in all cases 
requires the sort of observable confirmation instanced. Although me- 
mory is fallible, may we not contend that, in a great many cases we do 
just rely on memory simplicitter. I remember drinking a cup of tea a mo- 
ment ago, even though the cup has been removed. I do this, not be- 
cause I feel refreshed, or because I usually have a cup at eleven. Nor 
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is it any vivid image of my having this drink, though I do have that. I 
just remember. 

There are no doubt difficulties here, and I fear that I cannot go 
further into these now. But if they can be overcome, as I believe they 
can, then we have, in these cases of strict memory, a firm indication of 
a continuous identity. We may indeed, in one sense of the terms, re- 
member many things in which we were not involved, like many things 
that happened before we lived, we may remember what Mr Gladstone 
said or when and how Caesar crossed the Rubicon. But this is remem- 
bering something we have learnt. To remember, in the strict sense 
is remembering something which I did or was otherwise aware of at the 
time, like having my cup of tea. Andif it is the case that there are 
memories of this sort which require in substance no external vindica- 
tion, then we have a core of continuous identity around which further 
items may be built in ways which are as conclusive as we could ever 
need. 

It is my contention that we are aware of ourselves in this way, 
although other persons are known by ascription of what we find to be 
inescapable in our own case to other cases where similar ascriptions of 
experience is made. There are thus no criteria for the strict ascription 
of identity to oneself. Each one knows himself in being himself, and 
for this reason no description is possible of what it is to be a self or 
what makes each of us the particular being that he is. In this basic 
sense selfhood and self-identity are unique. In a subsidiary sense, 
indeed, criteria abound. I can be known, from appropriate evidence, 
to be this sort of person with this sort of history. You can describe the 
kind of person I am, listing my habits, interests etc. But in the basic 
sense, all this belongs to me as the being I find myself to be, and it so 
belongs in a way to which there is no proper parallel elsewhere. 
Major mistakes in this area of philosophy come about through our 
looking for too close analogies in external events. 

There is thus, I maintain, an inner or non-observable awareness of 
our Own experiences in having them and of oneself as the unique being 
who has them though the experience could have been different ; and 
we are aware in memory firmly of a continous identity of which we 
have further less direct indication in appropriate evidence. The self, 
so conceived, is elusive in the sense that it cannot be described in the 
finality of its distinctness. But there is nothing mysterious about it in 
any other way. It is not known a priori or as a postulate — or pushed 
in some way out of the picture. Everyone knows himself is being 
himself, whether he reflects upon this or not. This does not give us an 
indestructible soul, such as Plato and McTaggart, in our own day 
thought we had. Nothing finite is indestructible. But we have an 
awareness in ourselves and in our own lives of our own existence as 
non-material beings, having an ultimate irreducible identity and 
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capable, as we have already existed for some time, of continuing to 
exist — perhaps in vastly different conditions. What importance can 
all this have for practice ? 
II 
If we hold the view that the self, in its most essential nature, is 
other than the body and also more than its passing states, however 
much involved in the latter, then we have an entity which can 
be conceived as existing after the dissolution of our bodies and the end 
of our present existence. What form this could take is another matter. 
There is a case for saying that some sort of body is needed to bea focus 
for activity and experience, and for identification by others than our- 
selves. But this could be a very different body, and there is no case 
for saying that it is through the body that we are particularised. The 
gelf, in itself, is the most distinctive particular there is. Some would 
also hold, as I do, that the idea of a totally disembodied existence is 
not to be altogether dismissed. But whatever we say on these scores, 
we have, in the notion of the elusive self already set forth, an entity 
capable at least of existing under conditions very different from those to 
which we are subject now. 
It does not follow that the self will survive. There is no inevitable 
immortality. To hold that we do survive we must have additional 
reasons, provided for some by psychical research, for others by meta- 
physics or religion. But the possibility cannot begin to be entertained 
if we are convinced of the soundness of the views about the nature of 
persons which hold most sway in philosophy at present. The death of 
the body on those views spells the death of all. That is not a reason 
for rejecting them. They must be considered on their merits as 
accounts of what we find consciousness and selfhood to be. But if the 
way is open to think of ourselves as having a further existence, and if 
we have further reason for supposing that we have some destiny beyond 
-our life as we know it now, then this could bring an additional 
perspective, perhaps of immense importance, in which to view the 
problems which confront us now. I hold, in fact, that our attitudes 
would be transformed, and that we could approach many problems 
with greater serenity and a more balanced judgment, if we were 
enabled to renew the sense of a deeper spirituality and hope which the 
‘thought of an existence not subject to our present limitations could 
bring. 

> [ leave this thought with you, presented in outline only. But I 
shall be particularly glad to know how you react to it in the context of 
your concern about practical and social questions of today. 

I turn now to a point that has more obviously to do with practice, 
namely the bearing of my theme on the sense in which it may be said 
that value is personal. I have maintained that we cannot describe 
what each person is in his own essential being as known to himself, but 
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it would be altogether wrong to regard the self so conceived as an 
appendage, a functionless further thing we carry around with us. 
Our experiences and dispositions could have been different, but they do 
belong in a peculiarly intimate, indissoluble way. 

I am in my experiences, even if I am more than them. My disposi- 
tions are also essentially my dispositions. They are not something of 
which I have charge or some particular stewardship, they are me ; and 
to draw too rigid a wedge between the self, in its finality, and the 
course of all that happens to it could well be an even greater mistake 
than to reduce the self wholly to its passing states. However hard it 
may be to provide a satisfactory philosophical account of the relation 
of the self to the course of experience, and I doubt whether there is 
any more baffling philosophical problem than that (as may already be 
evident), the self is really in its experiences in the most intimate way. 
I need not have a pain at the moment, but if I do J feel it; it is I who 
thinks certain things, feel despondent or elated, like or dislike people 
etc. JI am not a thing apart from all this. 

It follows that the distinctions of worth we make at all levels are 
really ascribable to each as a whole person. A man is entitled to be 
proud of his attainments, they are pre-eminently his; it is he who 
should be sorry for his shortcomings, or ashamed if shame is in order 
— they are also essentially fis. No one should be encouraged to be 
indifferent to what his life is like or what he becomes. On the con- 
trary we have a duty to cultivate the best that is in us, as our lot or 
situation allows. We cannot do this without other people, there is 
very little that we ever attain entirely on our own; but each of us has, 
all the same, a peculiar involvement in what he himself becomes, and 
also a duty to mind it. 

This is, in itself, a matter of non-moral values, although there is 
the important moral duty indicated of promoting, in ourselves as in 
others, every sort of worth we can. A word should perhaps be inter- 
polated here about the distinction of moral and non-moral good which 
is of such radical importance for good sense in ethics. Among non- 
moral goods are health and physical well-being, physical skills (an 
athletics, for example), artistic and intellectual attainment, personal 
relationships and qualities of character, like affection or courage. 
Opposed to these are non-moral evils, like pain, stupidity, insensi- 
tivity and excessive concern for oneself. We cannot change these 
directly at will, we cannot instantly summon up appropriate feelings 
of sorrow or kindness or boldness, although these and their like may 
be cultivated (or discouraged) as the case requires. Our natural 
endowment, and all, of good or ill, that circumstances do to these are 
the lot we have — they are gifts of nature or fortune. But they are 
no less personal for that reason, and a due regard for the delicately 
inward character of personal attainments and the peculiar significance 
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they have for each in being the attainments of the unique and distinc- 
tive being he is, as known to himself and recognised by others, brings a 
peculiar flavour and subtlety, and an element of great dignity as well, 
to personal relations and the respect for persons which has often been 
accorded so central a place in ethics. 

There could, indeed, be a case for the notion of respect for persons 

even if this were thought of in some less absolute way as a unique 
combination of certain properties or mental states. ButI leave with 
you the suggestion, which I cannot follow up further now, that the 
most subtle and impressive feature of our regard for persons, at the 
reflective and non-reflective level alike, is found in the way each person 
is involved, in the distinctness and finality of his own being, in all his 
experiences. 
* This is peculiarly marked in our more intimate relationships, 
friendly or hostile; and I have tried to bring this out in my book, The 
Elusive Mind, in my discussion of what I take to be truly important in 
he notion of an I- Thou relationship as presented by Martin Buber and 
his followers. The sense that we are really dealing with ‘the other’ 
brings a very special quality or dimension to our more intimate deal- 
ings with one another — and it should never be absent. 

For similar reasons we should be very wary of collectivist ways of 
thinking even of non-moral worth. We can indeed speak of national 
pride or other good or bad characteristics of groups of people. But 
this is metaphor and generalisation. There is no proper bearer of any 
worth other than the individual. The ‘soul of a people’ is metaphor. 
There are only individual souls; and if I may be pardoned again for 
referring to my own work, I have been at pains often*to expose the ills 
that ensue from passing from useful metaphorical idioms to a more strict 
or literal form of collectivist notion of human relations. Few matters 
seem to me to have more relevance than this to major world issues of 
today. 

When we turn to properly moral worth, the importance of heeding 
the finality and uniqueness of the distinctness of persons, as indicated 
earlier, is even more evident. No man, as the famous quotation has it, 
is an island. But we come very near to it in moral choice. Our 
aptitudes and our likes and dislikes are set for us together with the 
external features of the situations within which a choice must be made. 
So are our moral convictions at the time, or the light according to 
Which we are judged. But how we respond when our duties seem to 
be in courses of action not in accord with what we most wish at the time 
— this is where we have to make an absolute choice which is not itself 
determined by character or environment or anything else. Such a 
choice can only be made by a self which is more than its formed 
character at the time, and what can this be other than the self in the 
sense in which it can not be characterised or observed ? 
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Few will doubt that the restoration of the sense of responsibility, 
eroded by much in contemporary thought and practice and not least in 
influential sociological theories, is a great need of our time. I will not 
enlarge on a theme so evident in recent and contemporary history. 

This brings me to metaphysical and religious considerations that 
have a close bearing on practice. Many deny the finality of the dis- 
tinctness of persons and hold, in many forms of monism and mystical 
philosophies or religions that the individual is eventually merged in the 
Absolute or in some Supreme Universal Self or Universal Mind. 
Various disciplines are meant to further this end. But if I am right, 
however much we may hope to attain closer union with God, or what- 
ever takes his place in our system of thought, there is no absorption of 
the individual in the being of another, whether man or God. A finite 
being could always be eliminated, but, however restricted and deperi- 
dent, the core of his being remains, as long as he exists, intact — 
now or hereafter. 

Since much of the philosophical arguments for the alleged mys- 
tical elimination of the distinctness of persons turns on the seemingly 
contentless character of the ‘pure self’, as allegedly disclosed to the 
mystic in the more distinctive introvert forms of his experience‘, it is 
important to note well that the way in which the self, in its true being 
as known to itself, is without specifiable criteria of its distinctiveness, 
requires at the same time that it be recognised as ultimate and irredu- 
cible. 

This has specific relevance to the religious and kindred practices 
by which it is sometimes hoped to attain to certain spiritual states. It 
calls for an involvement in the lives of others even in the more pro- 
foundly personal forms of spiritual devotion. But it also relates more 
directly to social problems as affording an essential corrective to 
excessively other-worldly forms of religious or metaphysical commit- 
ment or to other views which reduce the significance of the rich and 
varied course of our lives in this world and tend towards apathy and 
uniformity as opposed to vigour and creativity. 

On the face of it the great religions of the East, and especially 
Hinduism and Buddhism, seem to favour more the collectivist and 
monistic attitudes which I oppose. But there is also much in the litera- 
ture and history of these religions which support another view, and 
there have also been raised recently distinguished voices, like those of 
Aurobindo, to plead fora more dynamic form of their own religions 
with greater recognition of the worth and variety of life as lived here 
and now. 

To what extent metaphysical and religious attitudes affect practice 
and social policies is perhaps a moot point, and Aurobindo may himself 
have suggested the influence of the more other-worldly features of 
Indian philosophers and religions. But the influence is there and 
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requires direction. In the case of Buddhism, and, I should maintain, 
in some features of Hinduism also, there has been much distortion and 
misunderstanding of their basic notions and attitudes. The reluctance 
of Buddhist thinking to recognise some specifiable entities over and 
above our passing states could be looked at afresh with profit in the 
light of a subtler understanding of what precisely is the elusiveness of 
the self. ‘We may find here, as in many other matters where recent 
controversy has sharpened our understanding — in thought about God’s 
transcendence for instance — that the Pali Canon is more on our side 
than against it. 

I offer this as a suggestion which could be followed up much more 
exhaustively today than has hitherto been the case, and must leave it, 
for the moment at least, to those more expert than I to ponder. It 
seems to me a much more profitable line of investigation than that 
which would cast aside or question a tremendous spiritual heritage just 
because it seems, on a reading which may in part be misleading, to be 
inimical to urgent practical needs. If the needs of the whole person 
are to be considered in a balanced way, then there may be a strong 
case for continuing, or restoring when lost, a great spiritual tradition 
which we can now examine afresh and which may have a great deal to 
do with the rounded ordering of our lives in the world — as individuals 
and as members of society. 

A further aspect of contemporary problems which is bound to be 
much in our minds when we think of practical issues is the upsurge of 
violence and unreason in our time. There are many aspects of this 
that must fall outside the scope of this paper. But there is one that has 
very Close relevance to our theme. I refer to the extensive but 
unhealthy and perplexing preoccupation with violence and other 
excesses of passionate excitation on their own account. Why should 
these have so much force and appeal independently even of any further 
end they may be thought to promote? Part of the answer lies in the 
mismanagement of that inwardness of experience and the distinctness 
of persons to which we are prone in several ways. We resent the 
limitation imposed upon us by our finite nature which precludes our 
breaking wholly into the inner sanctuary of the lives of others. We 
expect to know them as they know themselves—or as God knows. 
This we think we attain when we catch people without the usual 
disguises, when convention and habit fall away, as in extremes of 
terror or excitation. The expectation is ill-founded, for whatever is 
disclosed in this way, it still does not give us a wholly unmediated 
glimpse of ‘the other’ as he is for himself, it is a persistently self- 
defeating enterprise which can become inflamed to the level of 
daemonic and ruthless destructiveness. The remedy is to understand 
ourselves better, as we are well equipped to do today, and to see our 
state and its limitations in a corrected perspective which will enable us 
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to balance the awareness of our essential inwardness or privacy, and the 
respect that deserves, with the properly realistic view of our place in 
the world around us and the lives of others. The right sort of subjec- 
tivism prescribes its own correlative realism, and there is much that 
may be done here by philosophical thought, as well as by more explicit 
exhortation or censure, to induce the appropriate frame of mind. The 
influence of philosophy in the context of the layman’s thoughts and 
attitudes is often more extensive than we think, and nowhere to my 
mind more so than in matters like the one instanced here. 

Nor is it in the broader setting of politics or of explicitly religious 
situations that this has significance. I suggest that it could be followed 
up with great advantage by students of psychology and social pathology, 
and it could well help to break the stalemate of continuing a fruitless 
round of variations on themes of repression and complexes to which the 
practitioner, like the theorist, often only clings in desperation in the 
absence of any better scheme for their work. We need a new and 
better psychology, and the way to attain it could well come from a 
better understanding of the imescapable inwardness of personal 
existence. 

I have referred incidentally from time to time to religion, and this 
is a subject which cannot, in my view, ever be very far from social 
and political issues, however much we may also need to be on our 
guard to preserve the proper autonomy of these and the disciplines 
concerned with them. A central theme of religion is ‘what, (in 
Whitehead’s famous phrase) a man does with his solitariness’. It is 
remarkable how much this has become a major concern in literature 
and life today. Even Bertrand Russell, in no sense a pietistic person, 
made a great deal of what he himself called ‘a sombre solitude’ and 
the oppressiveness and fear that breeds in it. To this, the ultimate 
answer, in my view, is found in religion. At the core of most religions 
is this problem of inwardness and solitude. For some the way of 
salvation lies in escape to a wholly transcendent existence where 
finitude and its problems no longer oppress us. For others there are 
ways in which the transcendent may come into the citadels of our finite 
being without total disruption but rather, however disturbing and 
demanding, as the ultimate value. That this has importance for the 
rounded conduct of our lives at all levels should be plain. But there is 
one aspect of it which I should much like to mention specifically 
before I close. 

Among the consequences of the wrong that we sometimes do one 
another is the repercussion of our wrong-doing on ourselves, and the 
most prominent feature of this —what I should regard as the true 
meaning of ‘ the penalty of sin’ — is the encasement of a person more 
and more in his own inner life. We cannot take with due regard and 
seriousness the things we violate — and we cannot therefore heed other 
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people properly when we do them wrong. There sets in in this way a 
spiritual debility, a sense of inner emptiness often remarked upon, 
which, if not averted, leads to distortion anda sense of being cast 
adrift to suffocate in the airless existence of unrelieved privacy. These 
lead to a dissolution of all that matters in personal existence for which 
total elimination could perhaps be a merciful release — and some have 
sought it and so understood their faith. For others there are offered 
other ways of salvation, costly forGod as for man; and while it can 
hardly come within my proper purpose now to examine these, I should 
like to close with the suggestion that the meeting of religions on this 
particular theme, and a new understanding of them thereby, in their 
unity and their undoubted differences, has a profound, indeed 
inescapable, relevance to all major practical concerns. We all, the 
speaker no less than any, have a horror of a false intrusion of religion 
into moral and political fields. Confusion and escapism has often been 
the result of that. But I also hold that, with the understanding which 
the best attainment of our thought today can provide, nothing matters 
more for our social and political problems than to understand properly 
where religion impinges upon them. Even at the strictly academic 
level, and in field work and more mundane investigation, in devising 
the right technique in sociology and anthropology, this matter has 
importance much greater than is usually thought. In the excruciating 
ultimate test of practical decision and enterprise, it has a great deal 
more — and that, from my own point of view, is to put the matter 
cautiously. 


— 
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‘THE ELUSIVE SELF AND PRACTICE’ 


— Comments 


Fohn Hick 


In his impressively argued paper Dr Lewis argues, along lines which 
are more fully developed in his very important book The Elusive Seif, 
first, that the mind is to be regarded as an entity distinct from the 
body, and second, that a number of important practical consequences 
follow from this. My comment on his paper is going to be very brief, 
in the interests of allowing time for the give and take of general dis- 
cussion. And it will be on the second part of the paper, partly because 
this is the part which he has read to us this morning and partly because 
it is the part about which I find that I want to express certain reserva- 
tions. 

For I am inclined to disagree with Dr Lewis’s thesis that it makes 
an important practical difference whether one thinks of the mind as 
elusive and detachable from the body, or as an aspect of an indissolu- 
ble psycho-physical unity. 

The main difference to which Dr Lewis refers concerns the possi- 
bility of human immortality. He seems in his paper to make not only 
the psychological claim that belief in the separability of the mind or 
soul makes it easier to anticipate a life after death, but also the logical 
or the ontological claim that only if the mind is indeed elusive and 
detachable can there in fact be a life after death. If I have misunder- 
stood him at this point, and he is not after all making this claim, he 
will I am sure put the record straight. 

At any rate, if Dr Lewis is arguing that immortality necessarily 
presupposes mind-body detachability, I want to question this argu- 
ment. 

I would remind you that Western religious thought is by no means 
unanimously committed to the doctrine of an immaterial soul which 
inhabits the body and which is capable of continuing to exist after the 
dissolution of the body. On the contrary, the Christian, as also the 
Jewish, scriptures teach the resurrection of the body and not the 
immortality of the soul; and the Creed of the Christian Church speaks 
of ‘ the resurrection of the body and the life everlasting”. The resur- 
rection of the body does not, in the New Testament, mean the rescusita- 
tion of the physical corpse, but the divine reconstitution or re-creation 
of the psycho-physical person. ‘To conceive of this one probably has to 
think in terms of spaces in the plural, and of the divine creation in 
another space of psycho-material units which have sufficient likeness to 
earthly human beings to be rightly described as the same persons re- 
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created or reconstituted, or in traditional Christian language, resurrec- 
ted. I have attempted elsewhere to work out more fully what this 
means (see my Favth and Knowledge, 2nd edition), and will not develop 
it again here. I do however want at least to remind you that a Judaic- 
Christian understanding of the nature and destiny of man does not 
necessarily stand or fall with the viability of the body-mind dualism 
which Dr Lewis so persuasively advocates. Such a dualism entered into 
Christianity through the powerful influence of Greek philosophy upon 
the development of Christian thought. But it has always co-existed in 
tension with the Hebraic emphasis upon man as a psycho-physical 
unity; and the debate has often been heard within Christian theology 
between the advocates of the rival concepts of the immortality of the 
soul and the resurrection of the unitary person. 

Thus it does not seem to me safe to say, as Dr Lewis seems to do, 
that the idea of human immortality depends upon a rejection of the 
understanding of man as an indissoluble psycho-physical unity. Accord- 
ingly I doubt whether it can be counted as a consequence of the doc- 
trine of the elusive mind that it alone shows human immortality to be 
possible. 

But neither does it seem to me safe to accept the other examples 
which Dr Lewis offers of the practical consequences of the idea of the 
elusive and detachable mind. He says that this notion is important as 
a basis for respect for persons as persons, for moral choice and the 
sense of responsibility, and as a bulwark against contemporary irration- 
alism. I must confess that I fail to see any of these connections. If 
one regards a human being as a psycho-physical unity, rather than as a 
mutually separable body and soul, why should this reduce one’s respect 
for persons as persons, or one’s sense of moral responsibility, or any 
other of the values which we all hold dear? The ancient Hebrew 
prophets were conspicuously gripped by the demand for righteousness 
and socical justice; and it is out of their tradition that Martin Buber 
came whose I-Thou category Dr Lewis uses ; and yet these men regard- 
ed the human person, not as a soul attached to a body, but as an 
indissoluble unity with both physical and mental aspects. Thus it is 
not clear to me why a body-mind monist need have a different ethic, 
or a different attitude to and respect for persons, or a different view of 
modern violence and irrationality from that of a body-mind dualist. 


‘THE ELUSIVE SELF AND PRACTICE’ 


— Comments 


N. K. Devaraja 


This important paper deals with the complicated problem of the nature 
of the self and the person. In the first half of the paper, affirming his 
faith in mind-body dualism, Prof. ;Lewis directs his polemic against 
monistic and reductionistic theories about mind, body and their inter- 
relationship. He believes that mind is a substance which cannot be 
completely resolved into the flux of mental states, though it cannot be 
conceived to be absolutely distinct from those states. The mind, 
according to Prof. Lewis, is a subject which owns what are called the 
mental states; it is ‘a being to which the experience belongs’. Thus 
Prof. Lewis is inclined to distinguish the self, on the one hand, from 
the body, and, on the other, from the mental states. The distinct 
continuity of the self is attested to by memory. However, this account 
seems to overlook one significant fact: some of the mental states, 
such as sensations and feeling, seem to be closely bound up with the 
organic processes of the body. Does the self own these organic pro- 
cesses in the manner in which it does the mental states, or not? 
Further, is the identity of the self constituted by memory alone, or has it 
anything to do with the continuity of the body? Prof. Lewis concedes 
the weight of the objection that, ‘however different mental processes 
may be from physical ones, there can be no continuous identity of per- 
sons apart from the continuity of our bodies’. I don’t find any con- 
vincing reply to this objection in the paper. Prof, Lewis is also 
constrained to concede that ‘memory is fallible’ and that there are 
‘no criteria for the strict ascription of identity to oneself’. However, 
Prof. Lewis thinks that ‘each one knows himself in being himself.’ It 
seems to me that this statement is both vague and questionable. There 
is certainly a sense in which I know myself as something that continues 
to be there irrespective of the experience that occurs to me. But, on 
the other hand, the image that I have of myself and, shall I say, of 
my essence, is not something fixed and unchanging. As the existentia- 
lists point out, in the case of man existence precedes essence. The 
essence and core of my being is being constantly modified through the 
addition of new experiences, aspirations and accomplishments. How 
these experiences, aspiration, etc. are related to the continuing identity 
and core of my being is a problem that defies solution. Several Indian 
systems of philosophy including the Saikhya and the Advaita Vedanta, 
rid themselves of the problem by declaring all sorts of experience and 
mental states to be alien to the true essence of the self. Under these 
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metaphysical schemes there can be no question of any growth or 
improvement in the stature of the self. Both according to Sankhya 
and Advaita Vedanta attainment of perfection by the self consists, not 
in its coming to have something which did not belong to it originally, 
but in its being restored to its original nature through the destruction 
of its association with material nature including the body brought 
about by ignorance or avidya. Neither in the Sankhya nor in Advaita 
Vedanta is there any scope for the union of the soul with a Godhead 
conceived as a distinct and more perfect entity. I agree with Prof. 
Lewis in rejecting the view that the self can be conceived to be entirely 
distinct from its experiences and the so called mental slates. In addi- 
tion, I find it difficult to visualize the existence of the self as revealed 
in our experience without association with a body. ‘This does not 
necessarily imply that I reject dualism outright and wholly, nor that I 
subscribe to monistic and reductionist theories of the self. There can 
be no doubt that the human personality exhibits several aspects and 
seems simultaneously to belong to several dimensions of being. 

It is significant to note that there is a far larger number of sciences 
or scientific disciplines dealing with man than those dealing with any 
other class of objects. The laws discovered by all the sciences, 
physical, biological and social, are applicable to man; in addition, in 
some mysterious fashion, he is subject to the pull and attraction of 
norms investigated by such disciplines as ethics, aesthetics and logic. 
Man not only behaves in accordance with his dispositions, needs and 
inclinations, but he also sits in judgement on these, seeking to inhibit 
some and encourage other dispositions, attitudes and inclinations. 
Man is endowed with self-awareness, he also practices self-criticism. 
Prof, Lewis is inclined to accept mind-body dualism in its traditional 
form ; he also alludes to the distinction between moral and non-moral 
goods. But there are other distinctions. Thus pursuit of excellence in 
a utilitarian type of activity such as business management or engineering 
leads to the development of one kind of character and personality, 
while the aspiration and endeavour to excel as an artist, a poet, a 
philosopher or mathematician leads to entirely different results. So far 
as I can see there is very little in common between a successful business 
magnate and, say, an efficient minister for health on the one hand anda 
theoretical physicist, a philosopher of values and a poet on the one other. 
Of course there remain important differences even among those engaged 
in non-utilitarian cultural pursuits of different types. The acceptance 
of mind-body dualism hardly enables one to comprehend the different 
directions of excellence and worth adopted by different types of 
persons. Nor, speaking from the level of our common experience, can 
it be denied that the colour of our skin and our facial features play an 
important part in building up our self-image both for us and for others. 
This is attested to not only by the practice of apartheid in several coun- 
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tries but also by the enormous amount of time and attention given by 
men and women alike to health and personal adornment. 

The phenomenon of interaction between mind and body is 
admittedly a mysterious one. But there are innumerable mysteries of 
other kinds confronting us in different spheres of experience and 
inquiry. How is it that elements so different from one another in 
chemical and other properties as oxygen and sulphur and gold should 
emerge out of the same elementary particles or electric charges, positive 
and negative? How comes it that mathematical equations, obtained 
by man through analytic operations, should be found applicable to the 
workings of nature? It seems that the philosophers feel more exercised 
by the mysteries encountered by them than the scientists who confine 
their investigations to what is reasonably manageable. 

One of the main findings of twentieth century philosophy is that 
the domain of philosophy is distinct from that of science and that it is 
the latter and not the former that deals with facts. Thus, Colling- 
wood defined philosophy as thought about thought and analytical 
philosophers have unanimously declared that philosophy deals with 
language or expression of thought in language. Inasmuch as the 
existence of facts is bound up with that of objects, philosophy may not 
occupy itself with the investigation of the nature of objects. Viewed 
in this light, it is no part of the business of philosophy to discuss the 
nature either of the soul or of the body, and to offer to resolve the 
mystery of interaction. The questions relating to the existence and 
nature of the soul are factual questions; as such, I submit, they fall 
beyond the purview of philosophy. The reason is that the philosopher 
does not possess any tools with which to carry on his investigations into 
the nature of things. He has no business to ontologize, to postulate 
objects, substances and forces. Philosophy is not an empirical 
discipline, it has no privilesed access to objects and entities, 
physical or spiritual, that are supposed to be hidden from science. 
The difficulties of conceiving interaction arise mainly from certain 
preconceptions regarding the nature of mind and matter.. The philoso- 
pher has no right and no need to cherish any such preconceptions. 

What, then, is the proper function of philosophy? This is a 
major issue and I cannot possibly discuss it in the course of a comment 
on another paper. I have dealt with the issue at length in my book 
The Philosophy of Culture and also in some papers. Ina sense my view 
is not very different from that of Wittgenstein though it may claim to 
be more comprehensive and perhaps more systematic. Philosophy 
deals with those forms of man’s life which are embodied by him in 
linguistic or other symbols and so are in principle sharable by all. 
Further, philosophy deals with those forms of life from the standpoint 
of values, or as embodiments of values. According to the present 
writer all the traditional branches of philosophy excepting ontology, 
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e.g. ethics, aesthetics, logic and theory of knowledge, which are 
concerned with one or other type of value, constitute legitimate parts 
of philosophy. To these may be added philosophies of different 
sciences, physical, biological and social. Philosophy reflects on the 
processes constituting the subject-matter of these disciplines with a view 
to disentangling the factors that determine the characteristic excellence 
of the processes or activities in question. Thus aesthetics scrutinizes 
the creative activity of the artist that results in the production of an art 
work ; philosophy of science likewise examines those activities of the 
scientists that lead to the production and validation of scientific 
theories ; and so on. Viewed in this light, philosophy may be looked 
upon as an instrument of the qualitative growth of the human cons- 
ciousness. 

This conception of philosophy has a bearing on the remarks that 
I am going to make on the problems of personal identity and worth. 
There is certainly a sense in which I may claim to be a unique being 
and a unique person having an identity and individuality of my own; 
however, it is equally true that, both asa citizen and as an educated 
and cultured person, my life is inevitably inter-linked with the lives of 
my fellow-beings. My mind and spirit have been and are being 
continually shaped by the opinions, attitudes and behaviour of others. 
Reflection on a single fact would be enough to show the extent of our 
involvement in the lives of one another ; this is the fact of the depen- 
dence of our mental and spiritual life on language. 

I believe with Wittgenstein that language is essentially social. 
The mind of the civilized man, as known to us, depends as much, if 
not more, on the use of language as it does on its association with a 
body. Now all life that is lived with the help of language, which is 
symbol-bound, is potentially sharable. ‘This does not imply a denial 
of privacy in respect of our mental states; in this matter I agree with 
Prof. Lewis as against Wittgenstein and Gilbert Ryle. My purpose in 
stressing the fact of the essential dependence of mental life on language 
is different. I want to assert that some of the most important forms of 
our spiritual life are those that we are anxious to share with others. 
This is true of all conficurations of perceptions and ideas embodied in 
works of art and thought. Viewed in this perspective the question as 
to the value and importance to be attached to the individual vis-a-vis 
society appears in a different light. Prof. Lewis states : ‘there is no 
proper bearer of any worth other than the individual’. According to 
him the ‘Soul of a people’ isa metaphor. Butis it? There is asense 
in which the great classics in literature and philosophy, taken together, 
are more valuable than the life of any single philosopher, however 
gifted. The assertion that the individual is the source of all values is 
only a half truth. Certainly, it is the individual who produces the 
works of art and thought, but these productions remain worthless until 
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their validity or worth is attested to or sanctioned by the collective 
mind of the elite in a particular field. True, the individual adds to the 
stock of our precious cultural heritage through his creative work, it is 
also true that the individual frequently makes new contributions by 
questioning and rebelling against the tradition. But it is equally true 
that the individual’s fine sense of discrimination, aud even his rebellious 
attitude, derive, in the last analysis, from his peculiar reading and 
interpretation of the several traditions to which he has been exposed. 

For this reason I find it difficult to go all the way with Prof. Lewis 
in attaching importance to the individual and his individuality. And 
here I am inclined to disagree with his assessment of the eastern 
religious tradition in general and Buddhism in particular. It seems to 
me that all the higher religions, including Christianity no less than 
Buddhism, are hostile to cherishing and attaching importance to the 
ego or the ego sense. The self as known to and cherished by us is 
declared to be a phenomenalentity by the Advaita Vedanta. Buddhism, 
taking a more extreme view, liquidates the notion of the metaphysical 
self for the reason that, according to it, men and women cannot finally 
overcome selfishness if they continue to believe in the separate identity 
of the self. According to Indian religious consciousness a truly spiri- 
tual or religious man is a man of detachment, a sthitaprajfia, who cares 
little for the self involved in historical time. The greatest thinkers and 
writers, according to the present writer, are those who pursue 
excellence in their respective fields for its own sake, without any 
consideration of any reward in terms of money or power or fame that 
their works may bring. The true fulfilment of individuality lies in this 
that we dedicate our noblest perceptions and thoughts and actions to 
the cause of the moral and cultural progress of mankind, This is the 
teaching of the Bhagavadgita cast in a humanistic mould. 


Philosophy, Dialogue and Dialectic 
N. A. Nikam 


Inquiry 
1. Philosophy may be clearly defined as Inquiry. If there is no 
Inquiry, there is neither Science nor philosophy ; indeed, no know- 
ledge. ‘To inquire is to ask questions. If philosophy is what philo- 
sophers ‘do’, then, the only thing which philosophers ‘do’, which 
others do not do, is to ask questions, Asking questions is a continuous 
activity of the philosopher. Philosophy “ arises’? as a question and 
‘lives’? as a dialogue. And as philosophy “ lives ”’ as a dialogue and 
** arises’ from a question, it follows that a philosophical question alone 
gives rise to a dialogue. But a dialogue does not arise merely because 
a question is asked. As not all questions are philosophical questions, 
he that asks a philosophical question isa philosopher. This means that 
no one becomes a philosopher unless he is already a philosopher, 
although he may deny that he is a philosopher. But the philosopher is 
not a member of a “‘ class”, and philosophy is no “ profession”. The 
philosopher is a ‘‘ classless individual ”’. 
Dialogue 
2. Although philosophy ‘‘ arises’? asa question and “lives ”’ as a 
dialogue, philosophy as a dialogue does not “‘arise’’ merely because a 
question is asked. It arises because a question is questioned. Indeed, 
a question ought to be questioned. For, he that asks a question ought 
to become aware of what he asks. Of the two, asking merely a ques- 
tion, and questioning a question, the second is more important, and he 
that questions a question is called in the Katha upanisad, “‘a good 
questioner”, and a “good questioner” ought to be hailed and wel- 
comed, even as a good man is hailed and welcomed in Heaven. A 
significant dialogue in the Chandogya upanisad — between the teacher, 
Prajapati and his two pupils, Jndra from among the gods, and Vérocana 
from among the demons — illustrates not he that goes away satisfied, 
as Virocana does, but he that is dissatisfied and returns to the teacher 
for more inquiry, saying, ‘“‘I see no good in this,’ makes a dialogue 
possible. This means that a dialogue is not only between a teacher 
and a pupil but what goes on in the mind of the pupil with himself. 
Inquiry therefore is self-inquiry. And he that is involved in self-inquiry 
gets the authority to question the teacher ; and as there is no teacher in 
the upanisadic tradition who is not himself involved in self-inquiry, he 
alone, it seems, has the authority to question the question. This means 
that it is not easy either to ask a question or to question a question. 
W—22 
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3. All this could be summed up by saying that he that asks a 
question does not ask out of mere ignorance but out of awakened igno- 
rance. No question asked in mere ignorance is ever answered. The 
Buddha did not. Therefore to ask a question is already to be 
awakened. 

4. But what is awakened ignorance? ‘To know that you do not 
know? No; not enough. Onthe contrary, it is to say, as the pupil 
did in the Kena upanigad, “‘ Not that I know well ; nor that I know not 
at all”. As philosophy is awakened ignorance, its function is to 
awaken ignorance: ‘“ Awake”’, “Arise”’ as the Katha upanigad says. 
No one can “Arise”? who is not ‘“ Awakened ’”’. And if he is 
‘¢ Awakened ’’, it is unnecessary to say to him, “ Arise”. To “ Awaken ” 
ignorance is to teach, and the philosopher is, essentially, a teacher. He 
teaches you to become aware of that which you think you do not know, 
but which, in fact, you know and have never denied, viz. the Self, 
aiman as the upanigads say. Therefore there are two questions involv- 
ed in “Awakening”: (a) what is that knowledge by which you know 
that you do not know; and, (b) what is that That, which, in fact, you 
know but you think you do not know. Philosophy as awakened ignorance 
inquires into That to which it is awakened and, as the Katha says, 
*© stops not”’. 

5. Ina significant dialogue between father and son in the Taitt- 
riya upanigad, the son asks his father, not a question merely, but to 
teach him Brahman. The father teaches him Brahman and says thus: 
“That, verily, from which or by which beings are born, that by which 
when born they live, that into which, when departing they enter. That, 
seek to know. That is Brahman’. Matter, it seems, satisfies this de- 
finition. For, the father says: ‘‘For truly, beings are born from 
Matter, when born, they live by Matter, and into Matter, when de- 
parting, they enter”. Matter, it seems, fully satisfies the definition of 
Brahman, and the son should have stopped with it, and said, Brahman is 
matter. But he did not. The son returned to his father after having 
examined the definition saying that he was not satisfied, and asked his 
father to teach him more. How did the son know that he should not 
stop with Matter? Had he already the knowledge of Brahman into 
which he was inquiring and went to his father seeking instruction from 
him? It seems, therefore, that, in a very significant sense he that in- 
quires knows ; otherwise how or into what willhe inquire? If, indeed, 
the son had stopped with Matter as Brahman, he would have been the 
founder of Dialectical Materialism long before Dialectical Materialism 
was founded. But Indian philosophy lost a good chance! 

6. Since a dialogue proper arises only when a question is ques- 
tioned, a dialogue is or ought to be a “giving and taking reason”. But 
this is not often the case. Very often, a dialogue is a cross examina- 
tion only, a “taking” of reason from others, and not a “giving”’ of 
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reason. This is so even in the upanisads. In the Brhad-Aranyaka 
upanisad, Yajiyavalkya performs a “‘ feat’, as it were, in standing up to 
a plethora of questions asked, and silences all his questioners by his 
answers. Here isanexample: ‘“ Yajfiyavalkya’’, said he (the ques- 
tioner), ‘‘ since everything here is pervaded by death, since everything 
here is overcome by death, by what means does the sacrificer free 
himself from the reach of death?” (Yajfiyavalkya said) “‘ By the hotr 
priest, by fire, by speech, verily, speech is the hotr of sacrifice. That 
which is this speech is this fire. This (fire) is hotr. This is freedom, 
this is complete freedom”’. (III. 1.3.). 


Dialectic : ‘* Giving and Taking Reason” 


: 7. In Book VII of The Republic of Plato, Socrates asks a question : 
** But do you imagine that men who are unable to give and take reason 
will have the knowledge which we require of them ?’’? Socrates seems 
to mean that: (a) that there is a knowledge that is required of some 
men;and, (b) that those who are “unable to give and take reason” 
are not those that have that knowledge. ‘This implies that there are at 
least some who are able ‘‘ to give and take reason”’ and therefore have 
‘the knowledge that is required of them”. Otherwise, Socrates would 
be talking merely of a “class”, the “‘ class ”’ of those who are both able 
to give and take reason and have the knowledge that is required of 
them, There may be such a “class”? but it may have no ‘‘ members”. 
Therefore, there is philosophy because there are some who are philoso- 
phers. May this be the reason why the upanisads, for instance, refer 
invariably to the ‘‘Knowers of Brahma’, ‘‘Knowers of Brahma say 
so’, yad brahmavido vadanti, as they say. 

8. But when Socrates refers to men who are “unable to give and 
take reason’’ does he mean ‘“‘giving and taking reason” is an 
ability ’, a kind of “‘skill”’ that is either acquired or taught? No. 
Socrates denies that it is a “‘skill’’. Socrates distinguishes those who 
“sive and take reason” from those who are “‘skilled reasoners”’. 
Socrates refers to th “skilled” mathematician to distinguish him from 
the ‘dialectician ’ who alone “ gives and takes reason”. He says, 
“For I imagine that you would not regard the skilled mathematician 
as adialectician”’. But it is not impossible for a mathematician to be 
a dialectician; what he says is: ‘Very few mathematicians whom I 
have ever known are reasoners in that sense’’. But the distinction is 
not merely between mathematicians on the one hand and the dialec- 
tician on the other. Socrates refers to a general distinction between 
“‘siving and taking reason” and having only “‘skill”’ im reasoning. 
A lawyer also has a “ skill’? in reasoning but he is not like the mathe- 
matician one who ‘gives and takes reason ”’. 

9. Socrates distinguishes between the art or science which is 
“skill? in reasoning and that of ‘ giving and taking reason ” which is 
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neither an art nor a science. ‘This isimplied. And it seems to follow 
that the knowledge that is ‘‘ required’ of some men is not obtained or 
attained by mere “skill”? in reasoning. Like Socrates, the Upanigad 
refers to the same futility, naisa tarkena matir Gpaneya; “not by mere 
skill in Logic is (this Knowledge) attained or obtained”’. (Katha. 1.2.9.). 

10. It does not follow that “ skill’? in reasoning is unnecessary. 
** Skill’ in reasoning is necessary but is not ‘‘sufficient’’. And it does 
not mean that “‘skill”’ in reasoning is not to be acquired. In attain- 
ing to that knowledge that is ‘‘ required”’, what is ‘‘ acquired *? — for 
instance, “‘skill*’ in reasoning — is required to be renounced, if we may 
say so. In the same spirit as Socrates, the Upanigad requires us to 
“renounce learning’, pandityam nirvidya: The ‘‘ knowledge” that is 
‘required ” of some men is neither “learning’’ according to the, 
Upanigads, nor mere ‘“‘skill”’ in reasoning according to Socrates. 

11. But how is one “to give and take reason’? How is one 
“to give and take reason” by renouncing “skill” in reasoning? By 
what should one “ give and take reason”? by renouncing ‘‘ reasoning ”’? 

12. Socrates means that the dialectician knows how to “give and 
take reason”. How? On how he awakens reason. This seems 
circular. ‘This means that there is no ‘theory’? on how to awaken 
reason. The dialectician awakens reason somehow. How? Perhaps 
by a question as Socrates did. Perhaps by a blow as the Zen Masters 
do. Perhaps by asking the pupil to live with the teacher as the Upanisadic 
teachers do. But by no particular means. 

13. There is no particular means by which the dialectician 
awakens reason or “‘gives and takes reason”. Why? Because, the 
dialectical mind is a ‘‘ comprehensive” mind; so says Socrates. A 
dialectical mind does not say ‘“‘only this”’.? It says, ‘*Not-this”? or 
“Not-this alone”. But does the comprehensive dialectical mind 
awaken reason even or only by reason? As it renounced “skill’? in 
reasoning so it may renounce even reason to awaken reason. If the 
comprehensive, dialectical mind says, ‘‘ Not-this’? or ‘“‘ Not even 
this”, then, the comprehensive dialectical mind makes nothing 
*‘absolute ” in its quest of what is Absolute. 

14. Man is aima said Gandhi. But the pure, living spirit that is 
in him is not awakened, he said, by reason alone. It has to be 
awakened through conscious suffering that the ‘“‘pure in heart” take 
upon themselves. If so, conscious suffering is also part of ‘* giving 
and taking reason”. And he that does it is also a dialectician. 


Two uses of ‘therefore’? 


15. What is using reason? Using reason in any form mathe- 
matical or dialectical, is using a “therefore’’. But a dialectical use 
of “therefore”’ is wider than a mathematical use of it. G. E. Moore 
once said that the notion of ‘follows from” is wider in philosophy 
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than the use of “follows from” in Logic. Why should the “ there- 
fore*’ as a conclusion be related to a number of premisses as in a 
syllogism? In Descartes Cogito, the ‘‘therefore” is only between two 
premises. It would be absurd to reduce it to a syllogism. 

16. But the question is whether the dialectical use of “ therefore ”? 
restricted to only ‘‘ theoretical’ or ‘‘speculative’’ reason? Is there 
no “therefore” behind the Categorical Imperative of Practical 
Reason. Kant states the Categorical Imperative as a Commandment : 
*“So act as to will thy law universal”. Kant’s statement seems to 
imply that there is no ‘‘therefore”? behind a Commandment. But 
this is not the case in the Commandments of the Practical Reason in 
the Gita. The Gita doesnot merely say: ‘‘ Arise for battle’? but, 
“therefore, arise for battle”’, tasmad yuddhyasva. 

17. But is the ‘‘therefore’’ of action in action? No. The 
*‘therefore”’ of action is not in action but in Being: You area 
Member of the Kingdom of Ends, therefore, So act as to will thy law 
Universal. The dialectician discovers the ultimate ground of “ giving 
and taking reason” in Being, in the nature of man’s Being. The 
reason for Karma is in Yoga; therefore, Karma- Yoga. 


The ‘* Practice’? of Philosophy 


18. The philosopher ‘‘ gives and takes reason” in the way he 
lives, and the way he lives is the ‘‘ practice”’ of philosophy. And in 
order to know how a philosopher ‘practices’? philosophy, we have to 
keep him under “‘ Observation’ as a doctor does his patient, and see 
as the Gita@ says, “‘ how he sits, how he talks, moves about, and how 
he behaves’. The politician said Plato succeeds in every day life but 
fails in times of crisis. But not the philosopher. The philosopher 
arises like the soldier in times of crisis. Philosophy arises from the 
“practice” of the philosopher. And the philosopher’s “ practice ”’ of 
philosophy appears rather unusual to the world. For, the philosopher 
as Socrates said in the Phaedo ‘‘ practises’? death: The philosopher 
‘is ever pursuing death and dying” but ‘will not take his own life’. 
This makes a difference. For, death that ‘‘pursues” others is 
“pursued” by the philosopher. The philosopher considers death 
** desirable”? because he “ desires’? it. 

19. But what is the death that the philosopher desires? ‘ What 
is the nature of this death that the philosopher desires’’ asked Socrates ? 
Now, what is death as we know it? Death as we know it is a silence 
which is a sorrow. And what is a sorrow is also a fear. Is this the 
death that the philosopher desires and pursues? It cannot be. But 
the death — ‘this death? — the philospher desires and pursues is also 
a silence, but not a silence that is a sorrow and fear. It isa silence of 
the “mind”, manas: “atmanis realised with mrta manas’” “dead 
mind ”’, said Ramana Maharishi who practised “this” silence. It was 
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not a silence that was a failure of speech or mere speechlessness but a 
silence that communicated through silence. It was a silence that 
affirmed the truth, mouna vakya prakatita tatuam: ‘‘ It was a silence 
that proclaimed the truth”. Theinner silence that the philosopher 
practises is not a mere absence, an absence of sorrow or fear, although 
“theories” of liberation in the Schools of Indian Philosophy have 
spoken in negativeterms. ‘‘ This death” that the “true philosopher ” 
desires and pursues must be a Happiness: “Why, having had the 
desire of death all his life long, should he repine at the arrival of that 
which he has been always pursuing and desiring?”. ‘This is the 
question. 

20. But as Simmias said to Socrates, the World will laugh at the 
philosopher and say, ‘‘Well, he ‘deserved’ the death that he 
‘desired’”’. But the philosopher also laughs: He laughs at his own 
death. He that desired and pursued and practised death is an observer 
of his own death? How could that be? Then, what is it that dies? 
And so, when Crito asked Socrates: ‘In what way shall we bury you 
Socrates?”? Socrates replied: ‘‘ In any way you like, but you must 
catch me, the real me. Be of good cheer, my dear Crito, and say 
that you are burying my body only, and do with that whatever is usual, 
and what you think best”’. 

21. No one conquered logic but Logic in the end conquered him, 
said McTaggart. The same may be said of the Logic of Maya : No one 
conquered Maya but Maya in the end conquered him. Philosophy as 
the pursuit of truth in which philosophers are at one with each other is 
veiled by the Maya of disagreement. Like the power of Maya, the 
disagreement of philosophers “‘ conceals”? and “ distorts’’ the unity of 
search for truth. But greater than the Maya of disagreement is the 
greater Maya of agreement; for it does not follow that if there is agree- 
ment there is truth. For, if illusion and error are universal, illusion 
and error would appear as phenomenal truth. The Vedanta warns us 
against this. It is “best” for philosophy that philosophers do not 
agree. On the other hand, will philosophers be to disagree if they do 
not agree that the ‘‘ best’’ is to be. The ‘‘practice’’ of philosophers 
is therefore better than their ‘“‘theories”. And it is ‘‘ best” for the 
world if it follows the “‘ practice” of philosophers. 


‘PHILOSOPHY, DIALOGUE AND DIALECTIC’ 


—Comments 


Caterina Conio 


The author seems to suggest that philosophy is diversity in theory 
but unity in practice. This is quite true. In fact, philosophy, in the 
existential meaning of the term as well as in its historical practice, is 
the disagreement of philosophers. Philosophy is not merely a ‘doctrine’ 
ora ‘science’. Aristoteles says that philosophy is an ‘ epistéme’, i.e. 
a science; but for him, the science par excellence is metaphysics, the 
itquiry into ‘being’ gua ‘being’. We probably all agree on this 
definition of metaphysical ‘science’. But philosophy is not only 
metaphysics. There are many branches of philosophy: logic as well 
as esthetics, epistemology, philosophy of religion, philosophy of history, 
etc. There is also a personal attitude of the philosopher towards 
philosophy and towards life : a sort of choice or self-projection, 

I think, therefore, that in philosophy there is ample room for 
personal opinion. Philosophers should, de iure, agree on some main 
philosophical tenets, for instance, in logic; but, no doubt, they should 
respect different opinions (doxa !) of others resulting from different 
existential commitments. Truth cannot be reduced to a mere logical 
or phenomenological evidence. Because of its inexhaustible immensity, 
Truth has many facets and it always remains covered by a kind of 
elusive shadow. In Indian tradition, the delusive side of knowledge is 
called maya. This veils and reveals, covers and uncovers. The 
human mind can never grasp Truth in its fullness, unless it reaches a 
superhuman stage above the normal conditions of earthy life. 

It seems to me that the disagreement of philosophers reflects all 
the ‘tricks’ of maya but also the continuous effort towards a conquest 
of at least some partial Truth. Even in the most skeptical philosopher 
there isa hidden longing for Truth. Skepticism is never a complete 
mistrust of reason; it is, probably, similar to disappointed love —a 
love which, in spite of everything, remains a love for wisdom, a 
philosophia. 


The Witness (SAKSIN), Source of 
Thought and Action 


R. V. De Smet 


1. The Problem of the Central Seer in India 


The question of the origin of thought and action, of the hub of theory 
and practice, is an old philosophical question. And where the 
difference and contrast between the two is, as in India, perceived very 
sharply a doubt easily arises whether they have at all a common source 
and, hence, whether they can ever be reconciled. The antonymic 
expressions, jiana-ajndna, vidya-avidya, etc., in which non-knowledge 
really means action, or karma-akarma, etc., in which non-action means 
knowledge, testify to this feeling of contrast as much as the classical 
pravrtti-nivy ti (activity-inactivity). kim karma kim akarm’eti, kavayo’py- 
atra mohitah: ‘What is work? What is non-work? Herein even 
sages are perplexed,’ remarks Krishna in Bh. G., iv, 16, while 
I§a@ Up., 9 has the following statement which puzzles even Sankara: 
* Blind darkness enter they who reverence unwisdom; into a darkness 
blinder yet (go they) who delight in wisdom’? (andhamh tamah pravisanti 
je? vidyam upasate tato bhiiya iva te tamo yau vidyayarm ratah). Often their 
contrast is understood as an opposition between works, which bind to 
this phenomenal world, and knowledge of the Ultimate (whether 
Fulness: Pirna or Void: Sunya,) which delivers from it. Or works 
and their fruits are reserved to the finite self and wisdom to the 
transcendent Self, as in the parable of the ‘two birds, clinging to the 
same tree, the one eating of the sweet fruit, the other eating nothing 
but looking on, intent” (Mundaka Up., III, i, 1.) 

Is the agent, then, different from the knower? Is the first finite 
and the second infinite? The variations of the wheel-analogy show 
how the centre of man is sought at various levels of depth. In B.A.U., 
I, v, 15, the hub of the psychic wheel is the finite @tman. But, in 
II, v, 15, the wheel is psychic-cosmic and its hub is the infinite Atman. 
Similarly, itis the highest Prana in Chand Up., VII, xv, 1 and the 
greatest Puruga in Prafna Up., V1,6. Finally, in Svet. Up., I, 6, the 
wheel is the universe, its impeller is the one God, and the finite atman 
flutters as a wild goose (harisa) about that wheel until favoured 
(jusfa) by God it passes to immortality. 

A similar alternance of levels of centrality is found in the Upani- 
shadic and later texts concerning aharnkara, the ego-sense or ego-princi- 
ple. In classical Sankhya, it is the chief axis of individual activity 
and of cosmic evolution. As such, it contrasts with the purusa which is 
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the inactive pure principle of awareness. In Epic texts concerned with 
spiritual values rather than ontology, the true conqueror is he who has 
become “without ahamkara and possessed of Gtman’”? (nirahamkara : 
atmavan: Mahabharata, 5,83,37.) 

Thus in diverse contexts the problem of finding the true centre of 
man arises again and again, the alternatives being chiefly three, the ego- 
principle, the individual a@tman (under various names,) and the absolute 
Atman-Brahman. Apart from the sweeping Buddhist solution, which is 
that man has absolutely no such centre, one finds exclusive as well as 
conciliatory solutions. A refined example of the latter is given by 
Krishna in Bh. G., iv, 18: karmany akarma yah pas yed-akarmani ca karma 
yah sa... yuktah: ‘‘He who sees worklessness in work, and work in 
worklessness, is truly integrated.” Ramanuja, commenting on this 
passage, notes that akarma means wisdom, knowledge of the diman, and 
further explains: ‘‘he who sees actions as being in their performance 
conformed to wisdom, because they inhere in the very essence of the 
self, and who sees wisdom as being conformed to action, because it 
indwells it, is well integrated.” 

A solution of this type has generally been accepted by all Vedan- 
tins though with variations dependent on their different affiliations. In 
terms of this solution, the notion of saksin, ‘ witness’, is important. In 
the Upanishads and in Safkara’s advaitta, it designates the Absolute as“ 
as the inner ruler and illuminer of our very knowing. But in the writ- 
ings of Madhva, it is the very knowing ego of man, the immediate seer 
of experience, who “is called saksin because he sees directly (saksat) ” 
(G. Bh., ix, 18.) It seems to me that this twofold understanding of 
sakgin is the Indian counterpart of the twofold conception of the agent- 
intellect in the history of European philosophy. And I believe it may 
be profitable to compare them and eventually to derive from their 
convergence indications which may contribute to the elaboration of 
our common theme, ‘‘ Philosophy: Theory and Practice.” 


2. The Problem of the Agent-Intellect in the West 


For Aristotle, the faculty of intellection is surely different from the 
senses since, unlike them, it is absolutely universal inits scope. Being 
“‘apt to become in a way everything,’ namely, intentionally and immate- 
rially, it cannot itself be organic but must be immaterial (cf. Pert 
Psychés, iii, 429a.) And if it is thus transcendent and separate (chOris- 
theis) from matter, it is obviously incomplex, incorrruptible and 
impassible. 

Yet, the intellect (nous) is not by essence in possession of its specific 
perfection which is to know the truth of all reality. Rather, it is in 
the beginning of each man’s life a pure capacity which needs to receive 
a mass of information if it is to fulfil itself. As such it resembles a 
blank slate or tablet (tabula rasa) on which nothing has yet been written. 


W—23 
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It has the potentiality of a receptive potency. As such it is called by 
Aristotle nous pathétikos, the “‘ possible ”’ intellect. 

However, the immateriality of the intellect forbids that it should 
be purely receptive. Besides, we are directly aware that we are active 
in our intellections, that we interpret the data of the senses somehow 
as a reader discovers by his own skill the meaning of a line of alpha- 
betical signs. The nous is not only potency but power. In the words 
of Aristotle, ‘‘ the mous is in one respect similar [to matter] inasmuch as 
it can become everything, yet in another respect it is similar [to an 
active cause] inasmuch as it can make everything [actually intelli- 
gible]? (bid., 430a.) To this active or actuating intellect, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias will (around 200 A.D.) give the name of nous povétikos, agent 
intellect. Aristotle declares that ‘‘ this intellect is separate, impassible 
and unmixed [with matter], three attributes which it shares with the 
nous pathétikos, but, unlike the latter, it is not made to pass from potency 
into act since, being an active power, ‘‘it is by nature ever in act” 
(Ibid.) 

These lines, though slightly obscured by their concision, offer 
much less difficulty than the following ones: ‘‘ Once it is separated 
[from matter by death, the intellect] is only what it itself is (choristheis 
d’esti monon touth’ oper esti) and this alone is immortal and perpetual ; it 
does not, however, remember because it is impassible ; as to the passive 
intellect it is corruptible and without it the soul cannot acquire intellec- 
tion ”’ (Jbzd.) What is this passive intellect which is said to be corrup- 
tible? Those who identified it with the nous pathétikos concluded logically 
that the only immortal intellect must be the agent intellect and that the 
latter must be a separate substance rather than a function of the soul. 
Others, however, refused this identification on the rather solid ground 
that Aristotle had demonstrated only shortly before that the nous pathé- 
tikos is immaterial and impassible. For them the term ‘ passive intel- 
lect > was now used in a secondary sense as designating the imagination 
or inner sense which, indeed, is organic and corruptible and provides 
the sense-data without which the intellect cannot act. 

Let us review rapidly the opinions adopted by the commentators 
of Aristotle. For Alexander the Aphrodisian, the agent intellect is 
completely distinct fromman. For Themistius (ivth cent. A.D.), it is 
of man and is his highest form but to the question, whether it is one or 
many, his answer is not clear but seems to favour unicity which would 
explain how men can communicate and commune in truth. Around 
1000 A.D., Ibn Sina (Avicennna) distinguishes between the possible 
the intellect which is a functional part of the human soul and 
immortal like it, and the agent intellect which is one for all men, 
highest of the separate forms, and called the “‘ Giver of forms.”? In 
the mean time, St Augustine had taught that the human intellect 
cannot function unless it is actually illumined by the absolute God 
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who is the perfect and living Truth “more interior to me than my 
innermost and superior to my uppermost” (Confessions.) Hence, we 
find some medieval Augustinians, like William of Auvergne, Roger 
Bacon and Roger Marston, all of the xiii century, interpreting Ibn 
Sina in the light of Augustine and declaring that God is himself the 
one agent intellect of all men. 

On the other hand, Ibn Roshd (Averroes) understands Aristotle to 
mean that the whole intellect, possible and agent, is a single separate 
substance, active in man and responsible for his intellections but 
different from him. It alone is immortal, not man who is totally 
perishable. This doctrine invades the Christian universities during the 
xiii century and raises in Paris an important controversy between its 
chief defender, Siger of Brabant, and the opposed party of Aristotelians 
represented by St. Bonaventure, St. Albert the Great and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. It is a sign of the sincerity of these great men that Siger lets 
himself be convinced, on the chief points of this dispute, of the 
rightness of his adversaries’ position. 

As in India, we have therefore in Europe an enquiry pursued 
century after century concerning the ultimate nature of the intellectual 
subject. Here also it turns around the interpretation of some authorita- 
tive statements which philosophers consider in the light of their overall 
convictions and personal experience. And here also the positions 
taken oscillate between what we may call theocentrism and 
humanocentrism. Let us now for the sake of a better comparison 
between the two developments consider for a while the positions of 


St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas before passing on to Sankara and 
Madhva. 


3. The Solutions of St Bonaventure and St Thomas 


For Bonaventure, the diverse aspects of our intellectual knowledge 
are explained by the existence of a double order of complementary 
activities, namely, the lower abstractive ones, and the higher intuitive 
ones. 

The order of abstraction concerns the knowledge of contingent 
beings. In acquiring this knowledge our passive or possible intellect is 
aided by our agent intellect which is by nature such a light that it can 
reyeal the intelligible signification of the sense-data and representations 
provided by the inner sense and thus actuate the passive intellect. 
Agent and passive intellects are twin functions of our single rational 
soul. 

But the truths we acquire in this fashion are seen by us to possess 
characters of necessity, immutability and eternity (already recognised 
by Aristotle and emphasised later on by St Augustine) which cannot be 
explained by the contingency of their origin. This intuition of truths 
in their “eternal reasons” or in their absoluteness is to be acknow- 
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ledged as a human participation in divine knowledge and, therefore, 
as the effect of a divine illumination. According to Bonaventure, this 
illumination is an “‘immediate contact’? which makes God present to 
our intellect as the living Truth regulating our judgments and as the 
sovereign Intelligence moving our intellects: ‘‘regulans et movens.” 
Tt is not clear how this is not equivalent to an intuition of the divine 
essence, since for Bonaventure as for the large majority of Christian 
teachers God’s simplicity excludes ‘any real distinction between his 
essence and his activity whether internal or causal. But the term he 
uses “‘ contuitio ”’ indicates his mind: it means the indirect apprehension 
of the reality conjoined with the intuited object. In this case, of God 
as in illumining “‘contact’’ with our intellect and as the cause 
signified by the divine mark of necessity upon the truths we perceive as 
such. ‘ 

Due to this intuitive aspect of our knowledge we apprehend 
directly the first principles of intellection and the most general rules of 
moral activity, our soul as a spiritual ego, and at least contuitively 
God as the inner energizer of our soul, ‘‘ Light more interior to the 
soul than the soul itself’ (Lux proxima animae, etiam plus quam ipsa 
sibt.) Thus, owing to the very nature of intellection, we are in posses- 
sion of a basic mysticism which will spontaneously tend to perfect 
itself through faith in divine revelation and the welcoming of grace- 
induced supernatural mysticism. 

In this doctrine, the subject of human intellection is neither 
exclusively man or his soul, nor God, but man’s soul interiorly infiuen- 
ced by God. It is so not because the soul would be bereft of its 
necessary instruments — on the contrary, indeed, it is endowed with its 
own functions called in due Aristotelian idiom possible or passive 
intellect and agent intellect— but because it is impossible for a 
creature to act apart from the actual influence of God who, as Creator, 
is not only the author of its origin but its total cause. 

He is therefore the source of our moral life too. Here, he moves 
and regulates our will, indirectly by illumining it via the intellect, 
directly by “informing” it. Indeed, the necessity which marks the 
basic principles of moral action reflects here also something immutable, 
namely, the absolute goodness of God. ‘‘ How could our will incline 
directly towards any moral good without attaining in some way the 
supreme goodness ?*’ (Impossibile est quod affectus noster directe feratur in 
bonum quin aliquo modo attingat summam bonitatem.) The divine influence, 
besides illumining our action, internally shapes and ‘informs ”’ our 
will in the only manner congenial to this power, which is the seat of 
freedom, namely, by inclining it constantly towards the various 
forms of moral virtue. In the exercise of moral freedom, intellect and 
will work in close collaboration, the first to make the practical judg- 
ment of the good, the second to take the autonomous option. 
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Bonaventure is a voluntarist rather than an intellectualist insofar as for 
him wisdom, apart from being conditioned by moral purification and 
self-discipline, demands to perfect itself in love. Indeed, in its 
ultimate stage of achievement it is not a mere integration of the subject 
in isolation but his total self-surrender to the goodness of the divinely 
personal Real discovered in perfect intuition. 

St Thomas agrees largely with this teaching of his franciscan 
colleague. In his pamphlet against Siger, he establishes that each 
man knows through his own intellect. Siger, on the contrary, was 
teaching that all men know through a single separate intellect, namely, 
the lowest one in the hierarchy of subsistent intellects intermediary 
between man and God. Apart from marshalling the authority of three 
great commentators, ‘Themistius (unknown to Siger,) Al-Ghazzali and 
Pbn Sina, St. Thomas arques mainly from the testimony of conscious- 
ness which assures each man that, when he knows, it is he himself who 
knows and that this would be impossible if he did not possess an 
intellect, at least a possible intellect, of his own. In his Summa Theolo- 
gica, I, 79, 3-5, he argues in similar fashion to the possession by each 
man of an agent intellect of his own without which his immediate 
awareness that he is the active knower of his own knowledge would be 
stultified. 

However, in the same place, he first establishes that man’s 
intellectual soul cannot be the absolutely primary source of its own 
knowing for it is too imperfect. It must, therefore, receive its power, 
direction and movement of intellection from the Intellect ever in act 
and absolute, and this can only be God himself. In this sense, we 
must agree that a single transcendent Agent-Intellect presides over all 
the intellections of creatures. But this is quite consistent with the 
existence of a dependent creaturely agent-intellect in each man, for the 
transcendent Cause of all never substitutes for the secondary causes but 
rather assures their dependent sufficiency. Hence, the human knower 
is really the author of his intellection but he is not its ultimate source. 
Similarly, in the order of free activity, his personal autonomy and 
responsibility are warranted by direct awareness, yet he is moved even 
in his free options (but not pre-determined) by the prime Mover, God, 
In his notion of the prime Mover, St Thomas marks his distance from 
Ibn Rushd and his closeness to St Augustine for whom the creative 
impelling maintains the proper activity of each human agent and 
safeguards especially the liberty of his will. 

Thus the parallel teachings of St Bonaventure and St Thomas 
assure us that we are true agents but only because we are energized 
interiorly by God, the absolute Knower in every knowing and the 
transcendent Agent in every action. We shall now pass on to the 
teachings of Sankara and Madhya. 
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4. The Solutions of Sankara and Madhuva 


Sankara puts the whole of his emphasis on divine illumination. 
Commenting on Br. Ar. Up., TV, iv, 18: ‘‘ They who know the Life 
of life, the Eye of the eye, the Ear of the ear and the Mind of the 
mind, have realised the ancient primordial Brahman,” he writes, “It 
is only as inhabited by the energy of Brahman that the eye and other 
indriyas have the power of seeing, etc.; by themselves, divested of other 
light of the Ayman which is pure Intelligence, they are like wood or 
clods of earth.”” He insists, indeed, that ‘‘ their aggregate differing in 
character neither from sound, etc. nor from any object of cognition 
cannot have the nature of a perceiver...but man discerns only through 
the Altman, which is of the nature of consciousness and is altogether 
distinct from that aggregate. Just as that is fire by which the metal 
burns” (Katha Up. Bhasya, 1V, 3.) 

This transcendent illuminer ‘‘is not known through a distinctive 
function of its own..., but from the activity of all the senses combined ” 
(Kena Up. Bh., 1, 2.) “‘ In the case of all sentient beings, such as 
Brahma, etc., which are other [than the Afman], actual awareness 
(cetayitrtva) is due to the Consciousness of the Atman’? (Katha Up. Bh., 
V,13.) “It is by its varied light reaching the effects that the 
effulgence of this Brahman is self-established ”? (Ib., V, 15.) 

“‘Has this Seer, then, two kinds of sight, the one eternal and 
invisible, and the other transitory and visible ?— Yes. The second is 
proved through experience : some people are blind and others are not... 
The first is proved by such S7uti-texts as, ‘There is no intermission of 
the sight of the Seer,’ and also through inference for even a blind man 
sees jars, etc. in dreams; this shows that the sight of the Seer is not lost 
with the loss of the other kind of sight. Through that unfailing 
eternal sight, which is his essence and is called the self-effulgent light 
(svayam-jyotih) , the Seer of sight always sees the other, transitory, sight 
whether in dream as impression (vd@san@) or in the waking state as idea 
(pratyaya-rupam). Such being the case, sight itself is his essence, as 
heat is the essence of fire, and there exists no other conscious seer 
(cetano dras ta), such as Kanada maintains, over and above the sight” 
(Br. Ar. Up. Bh., 1, iv, 10.) 

How does the unique Seer illumine the mind? Simply by his 
innermost presence as spiritual light within the mind itself: ‘The 
light of consciousness is the illuminer (avabhdsaka) of manas ... because 
it is its controller (nzyanirtvat), being the source of its light. The inner 
Atman being innermost to all objects, manas cannot move towards it. 
Manas itself is able to think only when it is illumined by the light of 
consciousness residing inside’? Kena Up. Bh., I, 6.) 

We may conclude with Safikara that ‘‘ whatever is Hae is 
perceived by the light of the Brahman only whereas the Brahman as self- 
luminous is not perceived by means of any other light. Brahman 
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manifests everything else but is not manifested by some other thing” 
(Brahma-Siitra Bhasya, 1, iti, 22.) 

In the Upanigads, the fact of divine illumination is inculcated 
clearly and the Brahman-Atman is often called the Seer or by some 
similar appellation. The equivalent term Saksin, Witness, is used 
only rarely and this rarity is reflected in the writings of Sankara, their 
commentator. On the contrary, in the writings of Madhva, saksin 
becomes a key-term. Here, however, it no longer designates the Lord 
but the jiva or jivatman, i.e., the individual as a conscious centre. 
Madhva expatiates on this sa@kgin’s experience of truth, his power to 
reflect upon his evidences, his innate grasp of ‘“‘ pure’’ objects, his 
functioning as the very ‘‘ essential organ’”’ of man. 

Madhva as a thorough realist starts from ordinary experience, 
common to all whether profane (laukika) or religious (vaidika). He 
focuses on the experiencing of this experience and, hence, on its 
conscious subject. The latter is the witness of his own history, of his 
actual experiences as well as of his memories. His anusandh@na is his 
awareness of whatever is his (suiyataya-’nubhava). It is, therefore, 
synthetic (as to the present) and retrospective (as to the remembered 
past.) Ithas a direct evidence which no argument can take away. As 
the immediate witness of his own development, the experiencer realises 
himself as a concrete being, enjoying conscious continuity, and part of 
a real world from which it receives objective data through his manas or 
inner sense (antahkarana). 

All those data and all the orttis or modifications of manas are, like 
manas itself, material and unconscious (jada). Only through the 
luminosity of the spirit (cetana) can they become objects (never subject) 
of knowledge. The knowledge of these orttis (vrtti-jnana) implies 
immediately the essential knowledge (svariipa-jmana) proper to the 
spirit. This knowledge is sva-prakasa, self-luminous, luminous to itself 
and by itself. It is, therefore, the very characteristic of a personal 
subject; otherwise, the reflective sua would make no sense. ‘“‘ Since 
this subject sees immediately, he is called sa@ksin, witness” (saksad- 
ikgata-iti saksi: Gita Bhasya, 1X, 18.) 

Madhva like the other Indian thinkers believes that seeing is 
produced by a light which emanates trom the eyes towards the objects, 
In the same way, he conceives the saksin’s immediate knowledge 
(aparoksa-jfia@na) as due to the illumining power of this saksin. This is 
why besides the sense organs, which he calls material organs (prakrte- 
*ndriya), he designates the sakgin as the spiritual organ pertaining to 
the very essence of the knower of truth (pramatr-svarupe-’ndriya) ; cf. 
Pramana-paddhati, Dharwar ed., I, para. 24. As such it is very much 
like the Aristotelian agent-intellect which is also a power reaching and 
illumining the data presented by the material senses. As such it is also 
essentially functional and relative to a world of real objects. Thus it 
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deserves its name of sakszn in a more proper way than the paradoxical 
sakgin of many Advaitins whose function is to reveal the world of 
objects as illusory and to grasp ignoraice in the form of something real 
(bhava-ripena) in order to deny it reality. 

Madhva’s saksin, although thus called indriya, is not an intentional 
function possessed by the subject but it is the jiva himself considered as 
knowing and directly aware of his very knowing. His self-knowledge 
is not the result of an inference, as is taught by the Bhattas, but an 
immediate evidence. However, though immediate, this evidence is 
not simple self-awareness but reflective consciousness. The subject 
knows himself in the very act of knowing an object, i.e., when it 
performs as saksin. The similarity with St Thomas is here so close that 
it must be mentioned. One of his main theses is that the human soul’s 
seif-knowledge is not an intuition in the strictest sense of the term but 
only a quasi-intuition, namely, a reflective consciousness: ‘‘ it is when 
I perceive a stone, etc., that I perceive myself perceiving that stone 
and am simultaneously aware of the nature of this knowing and of my 
existence and of my nature ” (composite statement from distinct pass- 
ages.) It is in this way also that for Madhva “ the witness always sees 
his own truth with the greatest certainty” (svapramanyam sada saksi 
pasyaty-eva suniScayat: Anuvyakhyana, 11, 4, 159.) The saksin knows 
also some pure objects, distinct from himself but innate to him, such as 
the manas, space and time, which are grasped in his self-apperception. 
On the level of this apperception no error is possible but only on the 
level of the prakrte-ndriyas where the conditions of knowledge can be 
perturbed by disease, darkness, etc. 

Besides error, there are also on the level of concrete existence 
variations, declines and even partial eclipses of the light of the saksin, 
in particular in dream and deep sleep. Madhva takes care to explain 
how the essential awareness of the sakgin is maintained even in these 
avasthas. But he also acknowledges the kind of enslavement of our 
spirit to matter of which they are obvious signs. They manifest the 
reality of this bond (bandha), and the powerlessness even of the saksin to 
attain by himself to liberation. They help the sa@ksin to discover be- 
yond his relative sovereignty a larger dependence upon the Lord who 
produces those diverse states and can also free him totally. 

Madhva examines also the relative sovereignty of the subject in 
the domain of volition and action. Though a certain kind of desires 
are formed in the manas, they cannot simply impose themselves to the 
sakgin. Rather the latter is the source of a superior kind of desire by 
which he can overrule the lower desires of psychic origin. This reveals 
his essential freedom. But this freedom is in many regards limited. 
Again, the experience of these limitations reveals to the subject that 
“his condition is to have a sovereignty given to him (datta-suamya) by 
the Lord” (jrvas-tu tad-datta-svamyo’vatis thate) ... Hence, to the Lord 
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alone belong sovereignty and agency in the primary sense of those 
terms, to the jiva on the contrary in a secondary sense only”? (tasmad- 
tsvarasyat-'va mukhyarh svdmyam kartrtvath ca jivasya to-amukhyam-eve-ti : 
Nyaya Sudha, 11, 2, 27.) 

This remarkable formula must, no doubt, apply with due modi- 
fications to the question of the parts played by the Lord and the saksin 
in intellection itself. But I have not yet been able to find this said 
clearly in Madhva’s writings. 


Conclusion 


We find both in the Western (Greek, Muslim and Christian) and 
in the Indian tradition a strong tendency to refer to the divine pleni- 
tude the radical origin of every display of intellectual light and of 
active power even of free-will. We find also a counter-tendency to 
assert that man is the origin and centre of his own knowing and 
willing. Between these two extreme positions are found those who, 
like Madhva, Bonaventure or Thomas, endeavour to maintain a relative 
sovereignty of man’s intellectual soul under the absolute sovereignty of 
God. Though apparently a solution of compromise, their position 
deserves to be studied carefully without losing sight of the arguments 
of the more exclusive doctrines. It seems to me that in the difficult 
problem of knowing what we are and what is our centre, it offers sign- 
posts which will not lead us astray. 


1. In my exposition of Madhva’s theory of the saksin, I have made ample and 
grateful use of the following: Suzanne Siauve, La Doctrine de Madhva, Publications 
de 1’ Institut Francais d’Indologie, No. 38, Pondicherry, 1968, 397 pages. 
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‘THE WITNESS (SAKSIN) —SOURCE OF 
THOUGHT AND ACTION’ 


Comments — 


Nikunja Vihari Banerjee 


In this paper Dr. De Smet deals. with the problem concerning the 
«difference and contrast”? between thought and action and, correspond- 
ingly,between theory and practice. As regards this problem, one method 
and, as far asI can judge, the only plausible method of dealing with 
it would consist in considering the nature of thought and action and 
thereby trying to ascertain whether the two are opposites of each other, 
two dfferent aspects of one and the same thing, two separate species 
belonging to the same genus or essentially different but mutually 
compatible, instead of being opposed to each other. But it may be 
suggested that another method is available to the same end, which 
would consist not in considering thought and action in themselves, but 
in enquiring about their origin and thereby ascertaining whether they 
originate from the same source or not. Be it noted, however, that 
this mothod may assume either of two different forms according as the 
enquiry in question is made independenily or historically and comparatively, 
that is, with reference to the views of philosophers who, on the one 
hand, have proved historically important and, on the other, belong to 
different cultural treditions. It needs to be mentioned here that if as 
a result of the enquiry in either of these two ways, it is discovered that 
thought and action owe their origin to some common source or other, 
then it is presumable that the problem under discussion is resolved. 

Now as far as Dr. De Smet is concerned, he has adopted the 
historical and comparative method in dealing with the problem under 
discussion. This has not only provided him with the opportunity of 
producing a scholarly and informative paper, but also of conforming 
to the wishes of the organizers of this Seminar who, as I believe, are 
particularly interested in the comparative study of problems relating to 
philosophy, religion and culture. 

In the first Section of his paper entitled The Problem of the 
Central Seer in India, Dr. De Smet tries to show, with reference to 
several relevant texts in Sanskrit literature, how ‘‘the problem of 
finding the true centre of man arises again and again”. But I am not 
quite sure whether the problem as he has stated it here is the same as 
the problem of the origin of thought and action. My difficulty here 
is especially due to Dr. De Smet’s observation that “The antonymic 
expressions jiiana—ajfiana, Vidya —avidya, etc. in which non- 
knowledge really means action, and karma-akarma, etc. in which non- 
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action means knowledge, testify to the feeling of contrast...... eecciin 
this counection I wish to mention further that Dr. De Smet’s observa- 
tion does not seem to me tobe justifiable. After having quoted 
Ramanuja’s comment on a text from the Gita, in which Ramanuja 
expresses his aproval of action performed in conformity with wisdom 
as well as of wisdom conforming to action, Dr. De Smet observes: 
** A solution of this type has generally been accepted by all Vedantins 
though with variations dependent upon their different affiliations’’. 
As regards this, my contention is that from the standpoint of ‘Samkara’s 
Advaita Vedanta, wisdom (vidya) as such is not bound up with action 
(karma) but, on the contrary, is free from the shackles of karma. 
This, as far as my knowledge goes, constitutes the essence of the 
of the Advaita doctrine of naiskarmya, karma-sannyasa or actionlessness. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that it is far from this doctrine 
to regard karma as useless. On the contrary, it treats the performance 
of karma (prescribed duties) as obligatory until the dawn of wisdom, 
but it does hold that once wisdom comes to prevail, the obligatoriness 
of karma automatically lapses. 

At this point I wish to refer to Dr. De Smet’s most creditable 
discovery that the Indian views regarding the centre of man are 
chiefly three according asit is regarded as the ego-principle (ahamkara), 
the individual G@tman under various names or the absolute Atman-Brah- 
man. As the ‘centre of man’ according to Dr. De Smet, is the same 
as the witness (Saksin), Indian philosophy, in his view, offers three 
alternative conceptions of witness and, consequently, of an equal 
number of alternative views of the sources of thought and action. 
That being so, the question arises whether thought and action may, in 
all the three cases, have the same meaning or retain the meanings 
which these words are usually taken to have, despite the fact that their 
soucrce is open to radical variation from one case to another. As the 
answer, as faras I can see, is more likely than not to be in the nagative, 
it seems to me that the enquiry about the source or sources of thought 
and action is of little avail with respect to the treatment of the problem 
concerning the ‘difference and contrast’ between thought and action. 

Nevertheless, I am thoroughly convinced that Dr. De Smet’s 
penetrating insight into the Indian views of witness has proved to be 
of use in so far as it has led him to undertake a comparative study of 
great importance. He has taken into special consideration two of the 
Indian conceptions of the witness, instead of all the three he has 
previously distinguished. One of these two is the Upanigsadic-Advaita 
conception of the witness as the Atman-Brahman and the other is the 
Madhva conception of it as the ‘knowing ego” in man. And still 
retaining his conception of the witness as the source of thought and 
action, he characterizes the witness as agent-intellect. He then tells 
us that the twofold Indian conception of the agent-intellect,* that is, 
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the Upansadic-Advaita and the Madhva conceptions of it, is the 
Indian counter-part of the twofold conception “of the agent-intellect 
in the history of European philosophy ”’. 

Dr. De Smet, it is hardly necessary for me to mention, feels 
perfectly at home in his treatment of “The problem of the Agent- 
Intellect in the West” which constitutes the second section of his 
paper. Here he begins with, and dwells at length upon, Aristotle’s 
position with regard to the conception of the agent-intellect. Froma 
review of Aristotle’s own writings as well as of the comentaries upon 
Aristotle’s work made by his followers from one generation to another, 
Dr. De Smet arrives at the following conclusion: ‘“‘ As in India, 
we have therefore in Europe an enquiry pursued century after century 
concerning the ultimate nature of the intellectual subject. .........And 
here also the positions taken oscillate between what we may cald 
theocentrism and humancentrism (anthropocentrism)”. But Dr. 
De Smet is not thoroughly satisfied with the outcome of his review 
of the works of Aristotle and his commentators. He therefore proceeds 
next to the consideration of two outstanding philosophers of the Middle 
Ages, namely, St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas. And after a fairly 
detailed discussion of the views of these two medieval philosophers, he 
arrives at his conclusion regarding their views of what he has called the 
agent-intellect. The conclusion is as follows: ‘‘ The parallel teachings 
of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas assure us that we are true agents but 
only because we are energized interiorly by God, the absolute Knower 
in every knowing and the transcendent agent in every action ”’. 

After having told us that both St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas 
hold the theocentric view of human thought and action, Dr. De Smet 
comes back to the consideration of the positions of Sathkara and 
Madhva with a view to ascertaining how the views of these two 
philosophers regarding the agent-intellect compare with those of the 
two medieval philosophers. He first undertakes an enquiry into 
Samkara’s position. In this he proceeds on the basis of textual evidence 
and finally comes to attach special importance to a statement made by 
Samkara in his Commentary on Brahma-Sttra, which runs as follows: 
“Whatever is perceived is perceived by the light of the Brahman, 
whereas the Brahman as self-luminous is not perceived by means of any 
other light. Brahman manifests everything else, but is not manifested 
by some other thing’. But then, observes Dr. De Smet, the term Saksin 
(witness) is very rarely used in the Upanigads and this rarity is reflected 
in Sathkara’s writings as well. 

But very different in this respect is the case with Madhva. 
Dr. De Smet, points out that Saksin has becomes a key-term in the 
writings of Madhva. Nevertheless, it is important to note—Sakgin is 
not in this context taken by Madhva to mean the Lord but the Jiva or 
jivaiman. This position of Madhva is the outcome of his analysis of 
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the perceptual process which, as Dr. De Smet’s account of it goes to 
show, is of great interest and may be of use to those who are concerned 
with researches on perception and the phenomena of error. One of 
the points of special interest in Madhava’s analysis of knowledge, 
however, relates to self-knowledge. According to him, self-knowledge, 
that is, the subject’s knowledge of itself is not inferential, but direct 
and immediate: the subject knows itself in the very act of knowing 
the object or, in other words, in its functioning as the Saksin. In this 
respect Madva’s view, according to Dr. De Smet, is in agreement with 
that of St. Thomas. But I wonder how that can be so in view of the 
fact that the Sakgzn, according to St. Thomas, as we have previ- 
ously seen, is ultimately divine whereas in view of Madhva it is the 
individual itself. But then, it may be asked whether Madhva has till 
the end succeeded in maintaintng his view that that individual self is 
self-sufficient in the various aspects of his experience. This is one of 
the questions which Dr. De Smet has considered with great care. As 
regards the volitional or active aspects of experience, they, in the view 
of Madhva, reveal the limitation of the autonomy or sovereignty of the 
individual agent. And he goes further to construe this situation by 
holding that the autonomy which the agent seems to have in his 
volitions is not his own, but is a gift of the Lord. That being so, the 
question naturally arises whether the knowing ego, as distingutshed 
from the active ego, is, like the latter, subject toa similar limitation, 
so that it could be said that when somebody knows, it is not he that 
knows but it is the Lord who knoweth through him. As regards this, 
Dr. De Smet expresses his mability to say anything either for or 
against it, because, as he himself says, he has not yet found anything 
in the writings of Madhva which can offer any conclusive evidence to 
lead to a decision in either way. 

Dr. De Smet concludes his paper witha very beief summary of 
his findings and a recommendatory observation which is as follows: 
“Though apparently a solution of compromise, their (Madhva’s, 
St. Bonaventure’s and St. Thomas’s) position deserves to be studied 
carefully without losing sight of the arguments of more exclusive 
doctrines, It seems to me that in the difficult problem of knowing 
what we are and what is our centre, it offers signposts which will not 
lead us astray”’. It is now left for me to conclude my review, and I 
wish to do that equally briefly by asking the question whether the 
singnposts have led or will lead us on the right path instead of Jeading 
us astray. 


The Unity of Knowing and Acting — 
From a Neo-Confucian Perspective 


Wei-ming Tu 


I 


Philosophy as a natural function of the mind’ is an independent, 
irreducible, and self-sufflcient realm of human activity. It gives its 
own Jaws, develops its own methods, and chooses its own subjects. 
Yet as a fundamental inquiry into the underlying structures of being, 
philosophy must come into contact with the total reality of humaf 
experience. For it is the function of philosophy to increase man’s 
wisdom by creating new, and deepening old, insights into all dimen- 
sions of human consciousness. Philosophy so conceived is more than a 
critical investigation ; it is a spiritual quest for truth through meditative 
thinking as well as logical reasoning. 

Such a quest involves man’s whole being rather than merely his 
cognitive faculty. Indeed, in the mainstream of Eastern thought, 
there has been the realization that doing philosophy is in itself a 
religious act. It necessarily leads to the creation of values such as an 
integrated personality, a heightened social conscience, and a deepened 
moral commitment. The act of philosophizing is therefore a form of 
spiritual self-cultivation. To philosophize is not only to examine the 
foundations of one’s being, but also to strengthen one’s spirituality. 

Actually, a similar orientation can be found in the mystic elments 
of Plato, the writings of St. Augustine, the Stoics, the medieval 
saints, Pascal, Kirkegaard, and the works of modern philosophers 
such as Martin Buber, Gilbert Marcel, and Martin Heidegger. In 
light of the experience in the East, be it Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, 
or Confucianism, the above-mentioned thinkers seem to symbolize a 
global search for philosohical wisdom, which according to Marcel, “is 
to be found wherever man tries not to organize his life around a center ; 
instead he strives to organize it with respect to everything that has to 
do with the business of keeping oneself in existence ; all else he regards 
as peripheral and subordinate.’’? 

To be sure, this is not the only way to philosophize. In fact, in 
the majority of academic centers for the professional study of philo- 
sophy in England and the United States, the specific kind of approach 
has for many years been relegated tothe background, if not altogether 
ostracized from the departments of philosophy.* Thus it seems 
advisable to leave open the question, what is the most authentic way 
of doing philosophy? Unless the modern philosopher consciously 
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chooses to remain insensitive to the great spiritual traditions in human 
history, it does make sense to stress the importance of man’s age-long 
heritage as bases for creative thinking, rather than merely as materials 
for critical analysis. 

If it is accepted that the great spiritual traditions in the world 
today have a prominent role to perform in the pensée pensante (** think- 
ing thought,’ to borrow a term coined by Blondel‘) of modern 
philosophy, it becomes imperative that we study the creative thoughts 
in these traditions for the sake not only of a critical appreciation of 
historical wisdom, but also of our own way of doing philosophy. 
Since this form of philosophizing involves a kind of religious commit- 
ment, to distinguish it from the philosophical study of religion, we 
shall call it ‘‘ religio-philosophy, ”’ a tentative definition of which is: 
the inquiry into human insights by disciplined reflection, for the 
primary purpose of spiritual transformation. Religio-philosophy thus 
defined characterizes the nature and function of philosophizing in all 
the major historical traditions of the East. In addition, it truthfully 
represents theological thinking in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. It 
may even be suggested that religio-philosophy, as a way of doing 
philosophy, is a new message being delivered by some of the leading 
thinkers in modern Europe. ° 


I] 


Confucianism as a religio-philosophy seeks to ‘“‘establish the 
ultimacy of man.’’® Its primary concern is to study the uniqueness of 
man so as to understand his morality, sociality, and religiosity. 
Although this kind of study necessarily involves a critical understanding 
of issues such as the mind and human nature, its fundamental task is 
centered on the question of how to become the most authentic man or the 
sage. From the Confucian point of view, it is inconceivable that one is 
Seriously engaged in the study of how to become the most authentic 
man purely as a detached inquirer, without involving any personal 
commitment. For the Confucian approach to sagehood rests on the 
belief that man is perfectible through his own effort. To know oneself 
as a form of self-cultivation is therefore deemed simultaneously an act 
of internal self-transformation. Indeed, self-knowledge and _ self- 
transformation are not only closely interrelated, they are also fully 
integrated. My attempt here is to reflect on this insight in the light of 
Neo-Confucian thinking. 

Historically Neo-Confucianism is a spiritual tradition in China 
dating from the 11 th century to the 17th. 7 It can be considered an 
intellectual response to the challenges of Ch’an (Zen) Buddhism and 
religious Taoism in a predominantly Confucian value-oriented society. 
In a long and strenuous process of searching for a new spiritual identity 
following the decline of Confucian thinking over a period of centuries, 
the Neo-Confucianists appropriated many Buddhist and Taoist values. 
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It is beyond the scope of this article to specify the nature of their 
appropriation, but it is important to point out that, despite its efforts 
to absorb inspiration from other spiritual systems, Neo-Confucianism 
is a creative adaptation of classical Confucian insights, rather than a 
syncretic culmination of the “‘ Three Teachings. ”’ 

Scholars of Chinese thought, nevertheless, have raised several 
questions about the validity of the Neo-Confucian masters’ claims to 
be in the mainstream of Confucian thinking. Some of the issues that 
are still seriously debated include: How deeply was Chou Tun-i 
(Lien-hsi, 1017-73) influended by Taoist cosmogony? How much 
was the universalism of Chang Tsai (Heng-ch’ti, 1020-77) derived 
from the Mahayana Buddhist idea of compassion? How closely 
related are the quietism og Ch’eng Hao (Ming-tao, 1032-85) and 
the practice of quiet-sitting in Taoism and Ch’ an Buddhism? How 
Chan-like was Lu Chiu-ytian (Hsiang-shan, 1132-93)? And how 
Buddhistic or Taoistic was Wang Shou-jen (Yang-ming, 1472-1529) ? 
Even in the cases of Ch’ eng I (I-ch’ uan, 1033-1107) and Chu Hsi 
(Yuan-hui, 1130-1200), the approach to Confucianism has frequently 
been considered a departure from rather than a fulfilment of the 
ancient wisdom in classical Confucian thought. 

My primary aim here is not to judge the authenticity of Neo- 
Confucianism in the light of the spiritual orientation in classical 
Confucianism, but to probe the intrinsic value of Neo-Codfucian 
thinking itself. Since the issue of authenticity is relevant to a gereral 
understahding of the problems to be discussed, it seem useful to make 
clear my own position in this matter at the outset. This necessitates a 
brief discussion of the basic problematik of classical Confucianism. 

Philosophically, as well as historically, Confucianism symbolizes 
a very complex spiritual phenomenon. The scope of its involvement 
defies simple categorization. Even broad terms such as religion, social 
philosophy, and ethical system are too narrow to encompass the 
diversity of Confucian concerns, especially if the terms are used in a 
restrictive sense. For example, if Confucianism is described as a 
religion and by religion is meant a kind of spiritualism purportedly 
detached from the secular world, the whole dimension of sociality in 
Confucianism will be left out. If confuciansim is described as a social 
philosophy, its central concern of relating the self to the most generalized 
level of universality, or ?’ zen (heaven), will be ignored. If the spirtual 
aspect of Confucian self-cultivation is emphasized exclusively, its 
intention of complete self.fulfillment, which must also embrace the 
whole arca of corporality, will be mis-understood. On the other 
hand, if the Confucian insistence on man as a sociopolitical being is 
overstated, its ideal of self-transcendence in the form of being one 
heaven and earth will become incomprehensible. 

Therefore it is of paramount importance that we grasp the 
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underlying structure of Confucian intentionality. Undoubtedly the 
primary concern of the Confucianist is to become a Sage, and as already 
mentioned, the Confucian sage symbolizes the most authentic, genuine, 
and sincere man. From the Confucian point of view, the ultimate 
basis of and actual strength for becoming a sage are located in the very 
nature of man, which is imparted from, but not created by, heaven. 
‘The path to sagehood is therefore an unceasing process of self-trans- 
formation, with the existential situation of man here and now as its 
point of departure. The process is one of gradual inclusion, a process 
that seeks to integrate the structure of the self with that of man, with 
that of nature, and eventually with that of the cosmos. Ina deeper 
sense, the process of integration is concomitantly that of authentication; 
‘The self becomes truer to its original structure when it is ultimately 
identified with the cosmos, or the great self. 

It is misleading to describe this process merely as an expansion of 
human consciousness or as a develoment of the spiritual self. Accord- 
ing to Mencius (371 ?-289? B. C.), the process of chien-hsing 
(realization of the bodily design) is a holistic one, involving both the 
fa-t’7 (the great body) and the hsiao-t?i (the small body). Ta-#?z 
refers to the intrinsic moral feedings that makeman uniquely human ; 
hsiao-t? 1 refers to the basic instinctual demands that make man a part 
of the animal kingdom. The word “great”? is used to describe ta-t’, 
for although the “ bud-like’’ beginnings of intrinsic moral feelings are 
delicate, when they are fully cultivated they become all-embracing 
human sensitivity. The word “small” describes hsiao-t?i; although 
the *‘flood-like *” forces of the basic instinctual demands are strong, if 
they are properly channeled they constitute the irreducible reality of 
the individual self. Therefore, self-transformatian denies or slights 
neither spirituality nor corporality. As a holistic process of realizing 
the bodily design, self-transformation helps man to become a whole 
being in his lived concreteness. In the last aualysis, it is none other 
than the process of humanization. § 

In Confucianism the true meaning of man must be sought beyond 
his anthropological structure. A classical formulation of such a 
position may be found in the sayings of Mencius: “For a man to 
give full realization to his mind is for him to understand his own nature, 
and a man who knows his own nature will know Heaven.”?® The 
word chih (“‘ know ”’) in the present context connotes not only cognitive 
knowing but also affective identifying, or experiential ‘‘ embodying.” 
The message implicit in the above quotation points to a “concrete- 
universal’? approach to the ontology of man. Specifically, the 
concrete path of self-knowledge is considered the most authentic way 
of entering into universal communion with the cosmos. To use a 
Mencian analogy, this is like the sinking of a well: the deeper one 
goes into the ground of one’s own being, the closer he gets to the 
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spring of common humanity and the source of cosmic creativity, a 
point to be developed later.*° Indeed, unless man transcends not 
only his egoistic staucture but also his anthropological structure, he 
can never fully realize the ontological meaning of humanity. 

If this is accepted as a basic problematik of classical Confucianism, 
the philosophical task of the Neo-Confucianists can be interpreted as a 
systematic reflection on what may be called the “inner dimension” of 
classical Confucianism. The primary method used is not logical 
reasoning or analytical argumentation, but a series of experiential 
encounters with the basic literature so as to understand its original 
insight. Philosophical creativity in this connection is not demonstrated 
in the ability to construct a conceptual edifice based on a limited 
number of premises. Rather, it is shown in the ability to relate a 
comprehensive ontological insight to the immediate daily affairs so ‘as 
to integrate in a dynamic way one’s concrete existence here and now 
with one’s most generalized perception of the universe as a whole. To 
be sure, underlying this interpretation is the assumption that the 
mystic elements in Mencius, the Doctrine of the Mean, and the Book of 
Changes are all authentic texts in classical Confucian thinking. I am 
well aware that this assumption is not irrefutable, but so far as the 
existing scholarly research on this specific point is concerned, there 
does not seem to be enough evidence to prove otherwise. Therefore, 
in response to the questions about the validity of the Neo-Confucian 
masters’ claims to be in the mainstrem of Confucian thinking, I 
suggest that we deepen our own understanding and broaden our 
awareness of the key issues in the classical Confucian tradition by 
maintaining a constant dialogue with the leading philosophers in the 
Neo-Confucian period. If we must pass judgment on their ‘“‘ authen- 
ticity *’, we cannot afford to misread their intentionality. '? 

To reflect on this particular insight of Confucianism in the light 
of Neo-Confucian thinking, I shall address myself to three basic 
problem areas: (1) the struture of li-chih (to establish the will or to 
make an existential decision), (2) the notion of chth-hsing ho-t (the 
unity of knowing and acting), and (3) the concept of cheng (sincerity, 
completeness, truth, reality, or creativity). It is hoped that such 
discussion will throw light on the inner dimension of Confucian 
thinking as a possible approach to the complicated phenomena of 
religio-philosophy. 


Til 


The structure of li-chih is analogous to that of existential decision 
in the Kirkegaardian sense: it is a fundamental choice which requires 
an ultimate commitment ; it isa qualitative change which affects the 
entire dimension of one’s being ; and it is an unceasing process which 
demands constant reaffirmation. Yet since there is a basic difference 
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in orientation between the Confucian way to sagehood and the 
Christian approach to salvation, the analogy must not be carried too 
far. 

For the Confucianists, the fundamental choice is directed inward 
toward human nature. If man is cot merely a conglomeration of 
externalizable physiological, psychological, and sociological states, a 
conscious choice is required to establish his spiritual identity. This is 
why Mencius advocated the primacy of establishing that which is 
great, or the fa-che, in each human being, and why the Neo-Con- 
fucianists — notably Chou Tun-i and Lu Chiu-yiian — insist on the 
centrality of “establishing the ultimacy of man. ”? 

The qualitative change in Confucianism, unlike its counterpart in 
Christianity, is not an either-or leap of faith, but a both-and return 
to the self. When Confucius says in the Analects, “ At fifteen, I set 
my heart upon learning,” ‘2 he is describing his early commitment 
to self-transformation. The decision to learn, which in the classical 
sense means to be engaged in self-enlightenment, ?* thus symbolizes 
a qualitative change in the orientation of one’s life. As Hsii Tzu 
(fl 298-238 B. C.) has dramatically put it: “the art of learning 
occupies the whole of life ; to arrive at its purpose, you cannot stop 
for an instant. To do this is to be a man; to stop is to be a beast.” !4 
Learning so conceived is a conscious attempt to change oneself from 
being in a state of mere psychophysiological growth to that of ethico- 
religious existence. Such a change is a qualitative one, for it seeks to 
change from the natural growth of the partial man, or the “small 
body, ” to the meaningful existence of the fully integrated whole man, 
or the “‘ great body.’’ To reiterate an earlier point, in the Confucian 
sense an ethico-religious existence necessarily entails the realization of 
one’s psychophysiological growth, for it is a return to the true self, 
which comprises both the large and the small body. 

Paradoxically, neither the fundamental choice nor the qualitative 
change appears as merely a discrete moment in one’s life history. 
Since Confucianism is not a revealed religion, the ‘‘ establishment of 
the will” is not so much a mystic experience of the transcendent 
Absolute as it is an enlightening experience of the immanent Self. 
Therefore the never ending process it entails does not take the from of 
a dialogical relationship with the “ wholly other,”’ but rather, takes the 
form of a dialectical development of the Self. The inscription on the 
washing vessel of King T’ang (r. 1751 ? — 1739? B. C.), which is 
quoted in the Great Learning, says: ‘‘If you can renew yourself one 
day, then you can renew yourself everyday, and keep renewing your- 
self day after day.” ?® Thus the establishment of the willis botha 
single act and a continuous process. As a single act, it shakes the 
foundation of one’s temporal existence so as to enable one to arrive at 
a deeper dimension of self-awareness. As a continuous process it 
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reaffirms the bedrock of one’s being in an unending effort of self- 
realization. 

Furthermore, the structure of li-chih involves what may be called 
a spatio-temporal dimension, symbolized by the ineffable Confucian 
concept of shih (timeliness or timeousness). In Confucianism, to 
establish the will or to make an existential decision is not to “ deliver’? 
oneself from one’s concrete situation ; rather it isa continually renewed 
effort to relate oneself meaningfully to one’s lived concreteness. 
Sociopolitical conditions such as one’s family affairs, communal 
responsibilities, or societal obligations are legitimate elements of one’s 
true existence here and now, for only in the context of one’s funda- 
mental human relations can one, in experiential terms, decide to 
engage in the humanizing task of self-realization. One does not 
depart from the human situation ; instead one begins with and even- 
tually returns to the human situation. 

As an integral part of the humanizing task, l-chih signifies a future 
action of realizing the self, an action that depends on the past and 
that is within one’s present power. The future aspect of li-chih is not 
‘an undefined or undefinable project conditioned primarily by the 
unknown, or even by the unknowable. It is not a process of self- 
denial, but one of self-fulfilment. It is not a movement of alienation 
from, but of reconciliation with, the reality of man. Similarly, in 
the structure of li-chih, the “ past”? — namely, the irreducible human 
conditions — does not necessarily impose a set of meaningless 
restrictions on one’s actions. It provides the means for concrete 
integration and realization of human values within one’s present 
power. As a result, the establishment of the will is an act of the 
present which links the “ experienced necessity ’? of the past with the 
creative freedom of the future. 


IV 


As Mencius points out, the will is the directionality of the mind, '° 
When the mind directs, a “bodily energy’? follows. To be sure, 
Mencius warns us that since the direction of the mind may also be 
influenced by a psychosomatic disposition, it is essential that we 
cultivate our bodily energy for the service of the mind. Yet the 
interaction of the will and the bodily energy actually implies that the 
directionality of the mind has inner strength of its own. It is 
inconceivable that when the mind directs, the whole bodily constitu- 
tion is not in some way affected by it. Therefore the establishment of 
the will involves both cognitive and affective dimensions. This leads 
us to the notion of chih-hsing ho-i. 

Etymologically, chih refers to the faculty of knowing, hsing refers to 
the function of acting, and ho-i means either unity or identity. 
Although the “ unity of knowing and acting” was formulated by Wang 
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Yang-ming in 1509, as the result of his experiential encounter with 
Chu Hsi’s doctrine of ko-wu (the investigation of things), 17 it may 
very well be accepted as a central concern in Confucianism as a whole. 
According the Chu Hsi, the road to sagehood involves a perception of 
the underlying /2 (ordering principle) '® in the totality of things 
(including intellectual ideas, natural phenomena, and human affairs). 
Theoretically, if ihe mind is completely purified, one can fully 
understand the /i inherent in one’s own nature. Practically, however, 
it is necessary for each to go through a gradual, strenuous, and 
persistent process of spiritual appropriation before his mind is able to 
arrive at a sudden comprehension of the li as the “ ground of being” 
of all things. Yang-ming agress with Chu Hsi that self-transformation 
requires learning, but he casts doubt on the separability of hsin (the 
mind) and /z. Ifthe human mind’s understanding of the li of man 
does not take the from of an aperception, man’s self-knowledge has to 
detour to search for objective truths from the outside. Yet Yang-ming 
asks: Can we really derive a guiding principle for action by inves- 
tigating the anatomy of a bamboo tree? Must we search for internal 
self-identity in the midst of natural phenomena? Is the structure of 
man, in the last analysis, somewhat inadequate for self-knowledge, 
thereby necessitating the interiorization of external elements in order 
to make up for it ? 

Through a long and painful struggle with these kinds of issues the 
process described by Yang-ming as “‘ a hundred deaths and a thousand 
hardships, ’?*® he comes to the realization that the decision to 
become a sage (the most authentic, genuine, and sincere man) is 
itself the pen (root) of sagehood. Ultimately itis both the necessary 
and the sufficient basis for becoming a sage. Indeed, if man is 
conceived as a self-transforming and self-realizing agent, the decision 
to become a sage is precisely what each man ought to make prior to 
any form of learning. This is in essence comparable to the Mencian 
position of establishing first that which is great in each of us. Te seek 
greatness as a prior condition to learning is by no means a denial or 
depreciation of the importance of empirical study. To do so, however, 
does suggest that the route to sagehood begins with an inner decision, 
without which learning is not relevant to the task of self-realization. 

I have already mentioned that the establishment of the will as an 
inner decision involves both cognitive and affective dimensions. It is 
certainly knowing that projects into the ideal state of what one ought 
to be in the future. But itis more than a mere cognitive knowing. 
As a form of introspective examination, knowing simultaneously 
transforms one’s present existence into a state of being projected 
toward the future ideal. Indeed, the decision is knowing only in the 
sense that it is a transforming self-reflection. Similarly, the decision 
is acting, which reorders one’s existential situation and affects the 
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whole dimension of his life. Yet as an actualization of reflective 
thinking, it is not a random act. ‘Thus the decision is acting only in 
the sense that it is an intentional self-affirmation. A _ speculative 
thought without much experiential significance of an ephemera] act 
without much iutellectual value can never become a part of the inner 
decision. Knowing, which causes fundamental changes in one’s 
existence, and acting, which brings new depth to one’s perception, 
form a unity in the structure of inner decision. 

The unity of knowing and acting so conceived is neither an 
achieved state nor a desired ideal. As Wang Yang-ming says, the unity 
is the ‘‘ original nature ’’ of both knowing and acting in the process of 
man’s inner decision to transform and perfect himself. In Yang-ming’s 
words, ‘“ Knowing is the beginning of acting ; acting is the completion 
of knowing.” °° Indeed, “ Knowing is the crystallization of the will 
to act and acting is the task of carrying out that knowledge.”?' The 
inseparability of knowing and acting is thus more than a corrective 
measure ; it is a description of their true nature. If we investigate the 
pen-t 7 (original structure) of knowing and acting, we are compelled 
to recognize that “‘ without knowing, acting is impossible; without 
acting, knowing is impossible.*?** The real nature of knowing in this 
respect is to be found in the actual transforming effects it has exerted 
on behaviour. Similarly, the real nature of acting is to be found in the 
actual deepening effects it contributes to self-knowledge. Therefore, 
to know the nature of man is not merely to gain some objective 
knowledge about it, but to act accordingly. To act, then is not only 
to change the external world but also to deepen and broaden self-know- 
ledge. 

The inseparability of knowing and acting does not imply a closed 
system. ‘The inner decision, as both an act and a process, is always 
dynamically interrelated with the life situations one personally 
encounters. Self-knowledge can never be authenticated if one is 
isolated from the ethico-social context in which he becomes aware of 
the true self. The Confucianist further contends that the true self can 
never be fully realized except in the network of human-relatedness. 
As the Great Learning maintains, self-cultivation has to lead to 
communal values such as harmony in the family, order in the state, 
and peace in the world.?® Implicit in this approach is Wang Yang- 
ming’s statement: ‘The great man regards heaven, earth, and the 
myriad things as one body.’?4 He is able to do so not by any 
deliberate effort, but by being himself. If one fails to attain this, he 
should follow the example of the great archer: ‘‘When he misses the 
center of the target, he turns around and seeks the cause of failure 
within himself.”’*° Although this does not mean that one is “ fated” 
to travel the concrete path of self-realization alone, it at least means 
the burden of the journey rests on the individual. One of Confucius’s 
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most devoted disciples, Tseng Tzu, is so concerned with his heavy 
charge that he describes his way of life as walking on the edge of a 
deep valley or as treading thin ice.2® Each step necessitates an inner 
decision, which, as both knowing and acting, is the only access to the 
ontology of man. 

Thus we come to the crucial issue of communication. 


Vv 


In Section II, I described chien-hsingas a holistic process, 
involving both the ta-t’i and the hsiao-t?i._ I have also stated that self- 
transformation in this connection denies, or slights, neither spirituality 
nor corporality. Mencius says: ‘If a man who cares about food and 
drink can do so without neglecting any part of his person, then his 
fhouth and belly are much more than just a foot or an inch of his 
skin.”?* Ifthe hstao-t’i embraces the whole structure of the bodily 
constitution, how much more so must be the embracing quality of the 
ta-t’t, Again, Mencius states that the cultivation of mind necessarily 
“manifests itself in the face, giving it a sleek appearance. It also 
showsin the back and extends to the limbs, rendering their message 
intelligible without words.’*® It is only in this sense that Mencius 
suggests further: ‘‘Our body and complexion are given to us by 
heaven. Only a sage can give his body complete fulfilment.” 2° 

It should be pointed out, however, that chien-hsing, as the complete 
fulfilment of one’s body, must not be confined to the anthropological 
structure. Paradoxically, unless one goes beyond the restrictions of 
anthropology, one can never fully realize his nature as a man. This 
brings us toa highly controversial statemeut in Mencius: ‘All the 
ten thousand things are there in me. There is no greater joy for me 
than to find, on self-examination, that I am sincere (cheng) to 
myself.’’°° ‘To illustrate this point, I shall present an inquiry into the 
concept of ch’eng in the Doctrine of the Mean as understood by Neo- 
Confucian thinkers such as Chou Tun-i and Liu Tsung-chou (Nien-t’a, 
1578-1645). 

It should be mentioned at the beginning that “sincerity’’ is a 
poor approximation of the Chinese character ch’eng, which etymo- 
logically also connotes completion actualization, or perfection. Such 
connotations of the English word ‘‘ sincerity ”’ as honesty, genuineness, and 
truth are also included in the ch’eng. However, since cheng conveys only 
good implications, it cannot be used in a negative sense, to mean, for 
example, a firm belief in the validity of one’s own opinions (“ He is an 
entirely sincere and cruel tyrant’’). For the sake of convenience, I 
will use — sometimes misuse — the word “sincerity”? in this specific 
context to present the Confucian viewpoint. 

Since the Confucianist believes that both the ultimate ground and 
the actual strength of becoming a sage lie in the very nature of man, 
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the act of establishing the will is ultimately internal self-transforma- 
tion. A defining characteristic of man is thus his possession of the need 
and power for transforming himself from the existence of an ordinary 
man into that of a sage. Furthermore, since internal self-transforma- 
tion is actually a process of self-purification and self-authentication, 
one fulfils one’s highest obligation as man, in the words of Chang Tsai, 
simply by being unceasing in one’s humanity.*’ Similarly, once the 
process of self-transformation is stopped, one gradually ceases to be 
human. To use Ch’eng Hao’s analogy, this is like paralysis of the 
four limbs. When the sensitivity to further self-realization becomes 
numb, the scope and depth of one’s humanity are bound to be 
restricted.** An extreme form of such a restriction is described in the 
Chinese vernacular as “walking corpse and running fresh.” This 
seemingly naive position is based on an ontological insight into the 
nature of man. 

According to the Doctrine of the Mean, man’s sincere nature is 
imparted by heaven; to follow the truth of human nature is the 
authentic way, and to cultivate the way is the original meaning of 
teaching.*® Man’s fundamental approach to heaven is therefore to be 
sought in the structure of man itself. A transcendent reality completely 
outside the structure of man is either inconceivable or irrelevant to 
man’s ultimate concern. Paradoxically, the only way man can 
transcend himself is through a process of ‘ humanization,” which in 
this specific context means a return to one’s sincere nature. One may, 
of course raise the objection, Why should man try to transcend himself 
in the first place? The answer lies in the basic problematik of 
Confucianism: if man does not transcend his anthropological struc- 
ture, he cannot fulfil his design as a man in the most sincere sense of 
the word. Indeed, “sincerity is the way of heaven. To learn how to 
be sincere is the way of man.”®* The sage, as the most sincere man, 
is “naturally and easily in harmony with the way, ®* for he is 
identified with heaven. When one is not yet completely united with 
heaven, he must try to be sincere by “ choosing the good and _ holding 
fast to it,’’®° so as to develop fully his own humanity. 

The Doctrine of the Mean further suggests that sincerity necessarily 
entails ming “enlightening insights,” and the primary function of 
teaching is to see to it that enlightening insights lead eventually 
to sincerity.*” For the enlightening insight, as basically a form of 
cognitive understanding must find its resting place, as it were, in the 
transforming power of sincerity. That transforming power is inherent 
in sincerity can be shown by the following statement: 

Only he who is absolutely sincere can realize his nature 
to the utmost. Able to do this, he is able to do the same to 
the nature of other men. Able to do this, he is able to do the 
same to the nature of things. Able to do this, he can assist 
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the transforming and nourishing of heaven and earth. Being 

able to do this, he can form a trinity with heaven and 

earth.** 
Implicit in this quotation is the assertion that the man who is 
absolutely sincere is the same man who has completely realized 
himself through internal self-transformation. Such a man is thought 
to have the power of extending the task of self-realization to the 
cosmos in general. For being absolutely sincere (genuine, truthful, 
and honest) necessarily entails the ability to actualize, complete, and 
perfect one’s true nature which ontologically means the nature of other 
men, of things, and of the universe. 

It is interesting to note in this context that the act of self-transforma- 
tion and the state of sincerity are thought to be inseparable. To be 
sincere is to realize oneself through self-transformation; to engage 
oneself simultaneously in self-transformation is a necessary expression 
of being sincere. Since self-transformation is a process of becoming, 
and sincerity is usually thought to be a state of being, it means that 
the ordinary distinction of becoming and being is no longer applicable 
in this case. To define man as a self-transforming and self-realizing 
agent is to characterize him in terms of his becoming process. 

This Confucian position can be labelled as humanist only in a 
very special sense. The man of humanity, being the most sincere 
manifestation of human nature, must also be able to realize the 
nature of the myriad things”? and assist heaven and earth in their 
transforming and nourishing functions. If one cannot transcend one’s 
anthropological structure, let alone egoistic structure, one’s self- 
transformation is still in the initial stage. Unless one can realize the 
nature of all things so as to form a trinity with heaven and earth, one’s 
self-realization is not yet complete. In this sense, humanity implies a 
profound care for and deep commitment to the well-being of the 
natural world — indeed, to the cosmos. 

In light of the foregoing, sincerity seems to have dynamism of its 
own. It seeks to reorder the external world in sucha way as to bring 
about its own realization. Sincerity thus conceived symbolizes the 
mystic working of creativity itself. The Doctrine of the Mean states: 

Sincerity necessarily leads to visibility. From visibility it 
leads to manifestation. From manifestation, it leads to 
illumination (or enlightenment). Illumination entails activity. 
Activity entails change. And change leads to transformation. 
Only he who is absolutely sincere can eventually transform.*° 
To be sure, this may very well be interpreted as the mystic 
experience of the absolutely sincere sage. Yet the Mean further says: 
“Sincerity means self-completing, and the way is self-directing. 
Sincerity is the beginning and end of things. Without sincerity there 
can be nothing.’?‘° Sincerity in this sense is both the creative process 
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by which the existence of things becomes possible, and the ground 
of being on which the things as they really are ultimately rests. 

Actually, the mystic experience of the sage is itself a manifesta- 
tion of sincerity. For sincerity as a transcendent reality is the ‘“‘way 
of heaven,”’ which is actualizable through man’s conscious effort to be 
‘sincere, that is through the “way of man.” The sage, being 
completely unified or identified with heaven, thus transcends the 
anthropological restrictions, embodies the most authentic humanity, 
and participates in the great cosmic transformation itself. In the words 
of the Mean: 

One who is absolutely sincere can regulate and attune the 
great relations of mankind, establish the great foundations of 
humanity, and understand the transforming and nourishing 
process of heaven and earth. Does he depend on anything 
else? How pure and genuine — he is humanity. How deep 
and unfathomable — he is ocean. How vast and great— he 
is heaven. How can he comprehend this, if he does not have 
intelligence, aperception, sageliness, and wisdom to carry 
out the virtue of heaven. *? 

The sage can perform such a task not because of some superhuman 
endowment, but because he is absolutely truthful to his own humanity. 
Although sincerity is a transcendent reality, its creative power never 
ceases to function in the inner dimension of humanity. Since man’s 
‘nature is imparted from heaven, the creative power of sincerity is 
inherent in the very structure of man. To learn how to be sincere is 
‘ultimately an attempt to become truthfully human. For humanity in 
its ultimate sense is the fullest manifestation of sincerity. Accordingly 
the sage participates in cosmic creativity simply by his humanness, 
Being absolutely sincere, the sage humanizes in the spirit of cosmic 
creativity. That humanity can assume such a creative dimension agam 
lies in the nature of sincerity itself : 

Therefore absolute sincerity is ceaseless. Being ceaseless, 
it is lasting. Being lasting, it is evident. Being evident, it is 
infinite. Being infinite, itis broad and deep. Being broad 
and deep, it is high and illuminating. Because it is bread 
and deep it is ladened with all things. Because it is high and 
illuminating it shines upon all things. Because it is infinite 
and lasting it completes all things. In being broad and deep, 
it identifies with earth. In being high and illuminating, it 
identifies with heaven. In being infinite, it is limitless. Such 
being its nature, it manifests without trace, changes without 
motion, and completes without any effort. *? 

The “ concrete-universal” approach in Confucianism may be 
summarized as follows: If one intends to become an authentic man, 
one must establish the will so as to become a whole man, which means 
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the fulfilment of both human corporality and spirituality. The 
establishment of the will as an inner decision is itself both knowing and 
acting. Only in the unity of knowing and acting can the true nature 
of inner decision be found, because the root of self-realization is 
inherent in the very structure of man, Self-realization, however, is 
not merely a process of individuation; it is also a course of universal 
communion, The more one sinks into the depth of one’s being, the 
more he transcends his anthropological restriction. Underlying this 
paradox is the Confucian belief that the true nature of man’ and the 
real creativity of the cosmos are both ‘‘ grounded ” in sincerity. When 
one, through self-cultivation, becomes absolutely sincere, one is the 
most authentic man and simultaneously participates in the transforming 


and nourishing process of the cosmos, To do so is to fulfil one’s 
human nature. 
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The Theory and Practice of Philosophy 
Trong M. Copi 


In this paper I wish to focus attention squarely upon the theory and 
practice of philosophy. After some mention of other views, I will 
formulate my own conception of philosophy. It involves a serious 
difficulty, but it is one that is shared by most other conceptions of 
philosophy that are known ‘o me. Finally, I will discuss somewhat 
more briefly the practice of philosophy. 

One fairly common way to proceed in philosophical discussion is 
to enumerate alternatives to one’s own position and then to demolish 
them, until only one’s own is left standing. I have often suspected 
that if the destructive mood had been allowed to run its course in such 
discussions, the sole survivor would have perished with the others, and 
none at all would have survived. 

In his Lowell Lectures,’ delivered in the spring of 1914, Bertrand 
Russell examined then current tendencies in philosophy. ‘These he 
labelled ‘‘ the classical tradition’? (descended in the main from Kant 
and Hegel), ‘evolutionism ” (deriving its predominance from Darwin 
but chiefly represented at that time by Henri Bergson and William 
James), and “ logical atomism ” (which was said to have “ gradually 
crept into philosophy through the critical scrutiny of mathematics.’’)? 
It did not take Russell long to demolish the first two of these, and the 
remainder of his Lowell Lectures was devoted to such topics as infinity, 
continuity, causality, and the external world as a logical construction 
out of sense data — all illustrating the methods and results of logical 
atomism, 

The philosophical tendencies current today, over half a century 
later, are not so easily categorized, and I have no intention of refuting 
them one by one. Most of them I am happy to accept, regardless of 
how uncongenial I may find them in matters of detail, as honest efforts 
in the same general direction that I myself want to travel. I am 
pleased to be able to say that the anti-philosophical tendency among 
professional philosophers appears to have receded. A dozen years ago 
C. D. Broad wrote : 

An influential contemporary school, with many very able 
adherents in England and the U.S.A., would reduce philoso- 
phy to the modest task of attempting to cure the occupational 
diseases of philosophers. In their writings the word ‘ philoso- 
pher * is commonly used to denote the holder of some opinion, 
or more accurately the utterer of some sentence in the indica- 
tive mood, which the writer regards as characteristically 
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fatuous. If this is what one thinks about one’s own occupa- 
tion, it is certainly honest to announce the fact. It is not for 
me to judge whether it is altogether prudent for professional 
philosophers thus publicly to proclaim that their business is to 
take in and wash each other’s dirty linen. Nor will I specu- 
late on how long an impoverished community, such as 
contemporary England, will continue to pay salaries to 
individuals whose only function, on their own showing, is to 
treat a disease which they catch from each other and impart 
to their pupils. *® 

I do want to discuss the analytic school, which is perhaps the 
dominant one today in Anglo-American philosophy. This tendency is 
associated with the names of Russell and Moore, and surely includes 
the ‘‘ logical atomism”’ presented by Russell in his Lowell Lectures. 
Russell’s 1914 statement was programmatic rather than definitive. He 
wrote that : 

It represents, I believe, the same kind of advance as was 
introduced into physics by Galileo: the substitution of piece- 
meal, detailed, and verifiable results for large untested 
generalities recommended only by a certain appeal to 
imagination. * 

As a young man I was fortunate enough to study under some of 
the most distinguished members of the analytical school, and I have 
been deeply influenced by them. I admire their writings and have 
sought to emulate them in some of my own, But I am convinced that 
although analysis is an interesting, important, and essential part of 
philosophy, it is only a part. My grounds for saying so are easy to 
state, and seem —to me at least—to be demonstrative. Any 
analysis, whether it is of terms or of concepts, of facts or of statements 
or of propositions, must be info something or in terms of something. 
Moore analyses propositions about material things into propositions 
about sense-data. Russell analyses numbers in terms of classes of 
similar classes, and propositions containing definite descriptions like 
“the so-and-so” into propositions containing only quantifiers, predi- 
cate terms, and truth-functional connectives. Ryle (for illustrative 
purposes) has analysed the University in terms of the organization of 
colleges, libraries, museums, and laboratories. If we look back at 
classical philosophers whose writings led A. J. Ayer to lay claim to 
Plato and Aristotle and Kant as “‘ ‘great philosophers” whose work is 
predominantly analytic,’ we find objects in the visible world being 
analysed by Plato into Ideas and The Receptacle, by Aristotle into 
Forms and Prime Matter, by Spinoza into Modes and Attributes of the 
one Substance, and by Leibniz into multiplicities of spiritual monads. 
Aristotle analysed causality in terms of form and matter, producers 
and purposes; Hume in terms of constant conjunctions of impressions 
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and ideas. Both before and since Russell enunciated his analytical 
program, philosophers have analysed some entities in terms of others. 

What motivates this activity? What are its results? It seems 
clear that the products of such analytical activity are translations or 
definitions. But what has been accomplished when an X has been 
translated into, or defined in terms of, Y? It is surely implied that 
the initial X, before philosophical expertise has been brought to bear 
upon it, was somehow unsatisfactory or problematic. But if at the 
end of an analysis, the Y that now proudly stands where X once was, 
is just as unsatisfactory or problematic, nothing of value will have 
been accomplished. So the Yin terms of which we have analysed the 
X must be somehow more satisfactory, less problematic. 

What can this mean? Is an analysis good just in case the Y in 
terms of which we analyse is familiar, and the X that is analysed is 
unfamiliar? This suggestion has an ell plausibility, but I think it 
is profoundly mistaken. We can better understand the ideas involved 
in philosophical analysis by examining their analogues im scientific 
analysis. 

Combustion, burning, was once held tobe the liberation of 
phlogiston, the inflammable principle. This was a plausible view, 
urged by Stahl, and accepted by chemists for a hundred years. But 
Lavoisier, the founder of modern or quantitative chemistry, insisted 
that combustion was oxidation, the chemical combination of oxygen 
with the material being burned. Consider now the factor of famili- 
arity. Combustion or burning is a familiar thing. We all know it, 
-we can all see and hear it. Oxygen had only recently been discovered 
by Priestley. It was not familiar. It is not visible. Yet there was 
progress, insight, and knowledge gained in Lavoisier’s analysis of 
combustion in terms of oxygen. How could this be? 

Consider another example from chemistry. During the eighteenth 
century heat was identified as caloric, an invisible, weightless fluid 
with the power of penetrating, expanding, dissolving, and vaporizing 
bodies. But Count Rumford overthrew that doctrine, and today heat 
is defined to be the mean kinetic energy of molecules in random motion. 
Here again, we are intimately familiar with heat, suffering it in 
‘summer, missing it in winter. But molecules— the eye of man hath 
not seen them even today. Yet here again, the triumph of the kinetic 
theory of heat signalled progress, insight, and knowledge gained. 

What was accomplished, then, by the scientific analysis of 
combustion in terms of the chemistry of oxygen, and of heat in terms 
of molecular motion? Certainly not the translation of the unfamiliar 
into the familiar. It was rather the illumination and explanation of 
familiar things by revealing them to be instances of general laws, by 
fitting them into a larger picture. This was accomplished by 
defining them to fit in with a scientific theory which accounts for a 
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broad range of phenomena: the laws connecting volume, pressure, and 
temperature of gases, the laws of constant and multiple proportions for 
chemical combination, and the conservation of mass. A scientific 
analysis of a phenomenon is successful if it is in terms of, or into the 
vocabulary of, a successful scientific theory. And a scientific theory 
itself is successful to the extent that it accounts for the phenomena by 
organizing and systematizing the data in its field. 

I think the situation is very similar in the case of philosophical 
analysis. A philosophical analysis of a concept is successful if it is in 
terms of, or into the vocabulary of, a successful philosophical theory. 
A philosophical analysis of X in terms of Y is adequate just in case the 
Y in question is part and parcel of a philosophical theory that accounts 
for, or illuminates, or provides a philosophical explanation for the 
originally problematic X. 

We come to the point here at which I must part company with 
the analytical school. Russell spoke of ‘piecemeal results.” 
I will be happy to consider any that are offered. But there is 
an obvious danger here, to escape which we must transcend the 
self-imposed limitations of the analysts. Philosophers are, after all, 
interested in analysing many concepts. When two different concepts 
are analysed, if we take the notion of piecemeal progress seriously, we 
may find that each is analysed in terms of a different analytical base. 
Each analysis may presuppose or be part of a different philosophical 
theory. If these two theories are compatible, if they may themselves 
be synthesized in a larger, more inclusive philosophical theory, that 
is all to the good. But it is a priori possible that the two different 
theories involved in the proposed analyses of the two different concepts 
may be incompatible, mutually inconsistent. We may not know 
which to reject, but it is obvious that we cannot accept them 
both if they are inconsistent with each other. This, in short, is the 
case against stopping with the idea of mere “ piecemeal” results. 

What it comes to is this, and I would hope that analytical 
philosophers might be induced to join us in this natural extension of 
their program. Our common goal is to achieve analyses of more and 
more concepts, ultimately of all concepts or of all experience. It is 
obviously necessary that all these analyses be consistent, that the 
theories underlying these analyses be compatible. And in philosophy 
just as in science, it is desirable that the several theories should be not 
just mutually consistent, but actually integrated into a single, unified, 
comprehensive theory. Our goal, then, is the achievement of a 
philosophical theory which shall be adequate to answer all philosophi- 
cal questions by providing analyses of all philosophical concepts. 
This, however, is the traditional goal of speculative, systematic, 
synoptic philosophy. It is “ the classical tradition” dismissed by 
Bertrand Russell early in his Lowell Lectures. 
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A moment ago I said that I would be happy to consider any 
“ piecemeal result? that might be offered. to consider it, but not 
necessarily acceptit. For to appraise the adequacy of a proposed 
analysis requires that we appraise the adequacy of the particular 
philosophical theory that underlies it. A sufficient reason for rejecting 
that particular theory would be that its acceptance would preclude 
analyses of other, equally important notions. Since attention must be 
paid to ensuring the mutual consistency of our analyses of different 
notions, no single analysis can be accepted as finally satisfactory until 
other analyses have been made and seen to be consistent with it. Our 
analyses are therefore all tentative, and the theories involved in them 
are to be regarded not as dogmas but as hypotheses. 

It is my view, then, that the same general criteria apply to 
philosophical theories that apply to scientific ones. I want to stress 
the continuity of scientific and philosophical inquiry, rather than their 
differences. There are differences, of course, and it will be helpful 
to say what they are. One difference has to do with measurement. 
Every science tends to emphasize quantitative considerations in its 
theorizing and precise measurement in its collection of data. This is 
simply not true of philosophy. A closely connected further difference 
is the emphasis in science on prediction. Astronomers predict eclipses 
and planetary conjunctions very accurately ; Economists predict the 
impact of governmental fiscal and monetary actions with a good deal 
less accuracy. But this is not true of philosophy: philosophers, gua 
philosophers, do not predict. As Russell said in his Lowell Lectures, 
‘© Prophecies as to the future of the universe, for example, are not the 
business of philosophy...... 2 © Philosophical theories strive to explain, 
but they are not quantitative and they are not instruments for 
prediction. A third difference pertains to scope. Every science 
accepts a strictly delimited sphere of reality or of experience to study. 
But not philosophy, which is absolutely general, and accepts no 
limitation to the scope of its investigations. These differences are 
constitutive, and locate the line that divides philosophy from the 
special sciences. As William James wrote : 

..the sciences are themselves branches of the tree of 
philosophy. As fast as questions got accurately answered, 
the answers were called ‘scientific,’ and what men call 
‘philosophy’ today is but the residuum of questions still 
unanswered. ...... The more general philosophy cannot as a 
rule follow the voluminous details of any special science. * 
James went on to say: 3 

Philosophy has become a collective name for questions that 
have not yet been answered to the satisfaction of all by whom 
they have been asked. It does not follow, because some of 
these questions have waited two thousand years for an answer, 
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that no answer will ever be forthcoming. Two thousand 
years probably measure but one paragraph in that great 
romance of adventure called the history of the intellect of 
man. ° 
My conception of philosophy has now been stated, at least by 
implication. With one tiny but important difference it agrees with 
that enunciated by Alfred North Whitehead in his definition of 
speculative philosophy : 
Speculative Philosophy is the endeavor to frame a coherent, 
logical, necessary system of general ideas in terms of which 
every element of our experience can be interpreted. By this 
notion of ‘interpretation’ I mean that everything of which 

S we are conscious, as enjoyed, perceived, willed, or thought, 
shall have the character of a particular instance of the 
general scheme. ° 

I dissent from Whitehead’s conception only in that I would 
exclude the word ‘necessary’ from the definition he has given. It 
might be entirely possible, as I see it, that in the fullness of time we 
should have several alternative systems of general ideas that are 
coherent, logical, and adequate to all experience. Ifso, none would 
be ‘necessary’. But this, I admit, is more than utopian. Literally 
utopian is the hope of finding even one adequate system, but it must 
be the goal of our philosophical striving. 

At each stage of its development any system reasonably near 
adequacy will continue to grow and change as humans have new 
experience to be analysed or interpreted, or conceive new ways to 
interpret their experience. We cannot anticipate (or prophecy) new 
problems, so their advent will in all likelihood require modification 
and enlargement of our philosophical system. In this sense I think of 
philosophy as inductive rather than deductive, though strict deductive 
logic will inevitably appear within it, both as an instrument for 
analysis and as itself an item requiring interpretation. 

Thus far I have spoken as if the only aim of theoretical philosophy 
were knowledge. But there is room in my conception of philosophy 
for more than that. Aman is not a mere “scientific man” whose 
only aim is to maximize information, any more than he is a mere 
« economic man”? whose only aim isto maximize material possessions. 
A man also has aesthetic, moral, social, and religious dimensions to 
his being, and he has aesthetic, moral, social, and religious experi- 
ences to be analysed or interpreted. Not everyone need be interested 
in interpreting and understanding them. But the philosopher is vitally 
in interested in analysing these value experiences and bringing them 
within the range of comprehension of his systematic philosophizing. 
To the extent that we include knowledge of good and evil, and of the 
power of love, and ability to tell right from wrong, in the scope of 
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our systematic philosophy, to that extent it is fair to say that our goal 
is wisdom. 

As for method, this has already been characterized in general 
terms. By reflection on our experience we devise theories which enable 
us to interpret and understand it. It seems to me to bea mistake to 
recommend more than the bringing to bear of reason on experience. 
Attempts to legislate methodology in detail seem to me not only futile 
but misguided: just as new experience will provide new problems, 
so new methods will emerge, more suitable for solving them than were 
previous techniques. The professional methodologist denies novelty 
and is the enemy of creativity. Ifone were to follow Bacon in 
enumerating Idols that ‘‘beset the human mind” one would today have 
to include ‘‘methodolatry,” the idols of the Laboratory. I am terribly 
suspicious of recent overemphasis on methodology, which appears desig- 
ned to frighten us into using just one method, on the basis of its lau- 
dable but limited achievement in one recently successful field of human 
effort. I subscribe to the thesis affirmed by Popper, that ‘‘Philosophers 
are as free as others to use any method in searching for truth. There 
is no method peculiar to philosophy.”'° Ithink Russell was right in say- 
ing : 

When everything has been done that can be done by method, 

a stage is reached where only direct philosophic vision can 

carry matters further. Here only genius will avail. What is 

wanted, as a rule, is some new effort of logical imagination, 
some glimpse of a possibility never conceived before, and then 

the direct perception that this possibility is realised in the 

case in question.*? 

So much for my conception of the nature and aims of philosophy, 
and for its methods. What are its prospects? There have been many 
different systems of philosophy in the history of the western world, 
some developing or revising older systems, others professing to be enti- 
rely fresh beginnings. This multiplicity of philosophies has sometimes 
been held up as a criticism and a reproach to the philosophical enter- 
prise itself. It does seem to suffer from comparison with the steady, 
inexorable, developmental growth often attributed to science. But this 
monolithic conception of science is a myth, equally the imaginative 
product of popularizers and inferior text-books. Science grows not by 
the continual accretion of new data and gradual enlargement of old 
theory, but by the violent explosive achievements of great scientists 
bursting the bonds of old conceptions and replacing them with their 
own insights. Efforts are occasionally made to preserve the myth of 
steady growth by proclaiming older theories to be limited or special 
cases of the new. But it is rather the predictions and the data of the 
old theories that are special cases, or rather approximations, of the 
predictions and the data of the new. The older wave and corpuscular 
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theories of light are not special cases of the equations of quantum 
physics, they merely yield approximately the same results for special 
values of their parameters. Newton’s law agree with Relativity 
physics, approximately, for some values of their variables, but they are 
enormously different in their conceptions and in their mathematics. 
And who but a paleontologist, enamored of fossil remains, would claim 
any continuity between the phlogiston theory and that of oxidation, or 
between the theory of caloric and the kinetic theory of heat? When the 
history of science is rightly understood, the history of philosophy does 
not suffer so much by comparison. 

My best judgment is that philosophy will continue to change. 
Sometimes the change will be gradual, sometimes abrupt, but change 
there will be. Some of these changes will occur in response to new 
data, some as the result of new theoretical insights. Even in the 
absence of these occasions for change, change will occur because of the 
similarity of philosophy to the fine arts. The analogy was drawn rather 
casually by Santayana in the Preface to his four volume treatise Realms 
of Being. He wrote: 

As for me, in stretching my canvas and taking up my palatte 

and brush, I am not vexed that masters should have painted 

before me in styles which I have no power and _ no occasion to 

imitate; nor do I expect future generations to be satisfied with 
always repainting my pictures.‘ 
The same point was put more elaborately by Bradley in the Introduc- 
tion to his monumental Metaphysical Essay Appearance and Reality : 

For whether there is progress or not, at all events there is 

change, and the changed minds of each generation will require 

a difference in what has to satisfy their intellect. Henee there 

seems as much reason for new philosophy as there is for new 

poetry. Ineach case the fresh production is usually much 
inferior to something already in existence; and yet it answers 

a purpose if it appeals more personally to the reader. What 

is really worse may serve better to promote, in certain respects 

and in a certain generation, the exercise of our best functions. 

And that is why, so long as we alter, we shall always want, 

and shall always have, new metaphysics. *® 
I would not be misunderstood on this point. I do not say that meta- 
physics is poetry. But I agree with Santayana and Bradley that it is 
like poetry in certain respects. It is enormously different over all. But 
philosophy is like poetry in that it is a speaking of one human to 
another, in which contemporary idiom facilitates maximum communi- 
cation. And because content and expression cannot be completely 
separated, the reexpression of an old view must inevitably produce a 
new one. 

I turn now to a serious difficulty with the philosophical program 
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proposed. That program is ina fundamental sense rationalistic. It 
does not reject the empirical, for experience is completely accepted 
as the basis and the continuing subject matter of our philosophy. It 
is rationalistic in the sense that what it proposes is the application of 
reason to experience for the purposes of developing an intelligible 
theory in terms of which all experience will be interpretable. But 
running through the history of western philosophy, even in the 
writings of those philosophers most strongly committed to the cause 
of reason, is a deep, unbroken vein of anti-rationalism. The funda- 
mental tenet of this anti-rationalism is the doctrine that some things 
are beyond the reach of knowledge. As Plato wrote in the 
Republic, “The many, as we say, are seen but not known......”’** 
In Plato’s cosmology, one of his fundamental principles is the 
** receptacle, ” characterized in Tzmaeus as “invisible and formless..... 
and...most incomprehensible...which is...apprehended...by a kind of 
spurious reason...” ** There is also the tradition of Plato’s unwritten 
teachings. In the Seventh Epistle Plato writes : 

...of the problems with which I am occupied...There is no 

book of mine that expounds them, nor will there ever be 

one; for this knowledge is not a matter that can be trans- 
mitted in writing like other sciences. It requires long- 
continued intercourse between pupil and teacher in joint 
pursuit of the object they are seeking to apprehend; and 
then suddenly, just as light flashes forth when a fire is 
kindled, this knowledge is born in the soul and henceforth 

nourishes itself.* ° 

What cannot be said can scarcely be thought: Plato is here 
surely speaking of what is trans-rational or super-rational. 

Aristotle followed Plato in this as in so many other things. For 
Aristotle reason is limited in attempting to know ‘‘substance, in the 
truest and primary and most definite sense of the word,’’!” for 
*‘there is neither definition of nor demonstration about sensible 
individual substances. ” !® 

It may be objected that these are not expression of anti-rationa- 
lism but merely acknowledgement that there are limzis to the 
application of reason. I should prefer not to dispute over words in 
this connection. More recent western philosophers have been 
more explicitly anti-rational, not merely challenging the extent to 
‘which reason can reach, but its very validity. Thus Nietzsche 
wrote : 

But now science, stimulated by its powerful illusion, 

hastens irresistibly to its limits, on which its optimism, 

hidden in the essence of logic, is wrecked. For the periphery 

of the circle of science has an infinite number of points, 

and while there is still no telling how this circle can ever be 
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completely measured, yet the noble and gifted man, even 
before the middle of his career, inevitably comes in contact 
with those extreme points of the periphery where he stares 
into the unfathomable. When to his dismay he here sees how 
logic coils round itself at these limits and finally bites its 
own tail—then the new form of perception rises to view, 
namely tragic perception...+* 
And Miguel de Unamuno: “...the supreme triumph of reason 
is to case doubt on its own validity. *° If that is true, the twentieth 
century has seen the apotheosis of reason. Early in the century the 
Russell paradox was published. If we consider the class of all classes- 
that-are-not-members-of-themselves, and ask if it is or is not a 
member of itself, we plunge immediately into contradiction. 
Different, yet somewhat analogous, is the paradox of the liar, of the 
speaker who says: ‘“ This statement is false.” If true, then false ; 
if false, then true: a contradiction. Kurt Gédel credited Russell 
with ‘‘...bringing to light the amazing fact that our logical intuitions 
(i. €., intuitions concerning such notions as: truth, concept, being, 
class, etc.) are self-contradictory.”’?* If Gédel’s appraisal of the 
situation is accepted, the validity of reason becomes highly dubious. 
Russell proposed his theory of Logical Types to resolve the 
logical paradoxes mentioned. According to this theory, accepted 
into the very foundation of Whitehead and Russell’s Principa Mathema- 
tica, *? it is absolulely impossible to say anything, or even to think 
consistently, about ail classes, all properties, all relations, or all 
propositions. Somewhat embarrassingly, according to the principles 
of Russell’s Type Theory, it turns out to be impossible to formulate 
or assert that theory, because it clearly involves reference to all 
classes, all properties, all relations, and all propositions. This issue, 
I should add, is not completely resolved as yet. However, there are 
other alternative methods of resolving the paradoxes in question. 
Among the most important discoveries in twentieth century 
logical researches, four results stand out that reveal essential limita- 
tions on our ability to develop theories or systems of logic and of 
language. One of these is the Léwenheim-Skolem Theorem, ?* 
which says in effect that no logico-mathematical system can provide a 
categorical or univocal characterization of the sequence of natural 
numbers: 0,1, 2,3, and so on. The second is Gédel’s famous 
incompleteness theorem, ** which asserts that no consistent formal 
system of logic that is adequate to elementary arithmetic can possibly 
provide proofs for all of the logico-mathematical truths that can be 
formulated within it. This incompleteness is essential: even if a 
truth that is not provable in the original system is added as an axiom 
and thus becomes provable, it is so only in the enlarged system which 
the same type of argument will prove to contain a new truth that is 
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not provable in the enlarged system. The third is Church’s theorem,?5 
which demonstrate that there is no effective method of deciding, for 
an arbitrary formula of elementary quantification theory, whether 
that formula is a theorem or not. And the fourth is Tarski’s proof 2° 
that no consistent language can formulate its own semantics, that is, 
can manage to provide satisfactory definitions for such terms as 
‘ designates’ or ‘truth’ as applied to its own terms and sentences. 

The difficulty with my rationalistic conception of philosophy now 
stands revealed. It has to do with the limitations, the demonstrated 
limitations, of reason and logic. No reasonably adequate consistent 
logical theory is complete or even theoretically completable ; for no 
such logical theory do we have any effective method for deciding 
what is provable in it and what is not; no such theory can capture 
uniquely what we informally have in mind as elementary arithmetic; 
and no consistent language system can express everything, or even its 
own semantics. These results surely militate against any program 
that seeks to develop a ‘‘ coherent, logical...system of general ideas in 
terms of which every element of our experience can be interpreted. ’’*? 
The very best that can be hoped for is a partial system: 
demonstrably incomplete, not adequate even to elementary arithmetic, 
without any effective method for discriminating what can be proved 
in it from what cannot, and with limitations even on what can be 
expressed init. But if this is the best that can be hoped for, then if 
we hope for the best, this is indeed what we must hope for. The only 
comfort in this somewhat bleak situation is that every other philosophy 
is in the same predicament. Unless we are to abandon reason and 
logic altogether, we must learn to be resigned to the limitations that 
are inherent in our reason and our logic. 

It is of course possible that new ways of conceiving logic, new 
insights, and new techniques, may somehow mitigate the constraints 
that seem now to be inescapable. Perhaps this hope is ‘the essence of 
my faithin reason. But I have no hope of proving the reasonableness 
of my faith. 

In turning to the practice of philosophy, we must acknowledge 
that the distinction between theory and practice is’ not easy to draw for 
philosophy. That distinction is easier in connection with the practical 
arts. [t comes out most clearly in the case of a pair of subjects like 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering, where the latter is the practice 
of which the former is the theory. Even here there are problems: the 
theory of practice is not the simplest of theories. Among Western thin- 
kers, I believe John Dewey has been most sensitive to these problems, 
and has had much to say about them. As a Pragmatist Dewey has 
stressed the importance of practice. But he has insisted that “...action 
is involved in knowledge, not that knowledge is subordinated to action or 
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‘practice’...’’ Dewey admits a difference between theory and practice, 
but denies that they can be separated, writing : 

There is an empirical truth in the common opposition between 

theory and practice, between the contemplative, reflective 

type and the executive type...It is, however, a contrast 

between two modes of practice.?® 
Although not influenced by Wittgenstein, who wrote in the Tractatus 
that ‘‘Philosophy is not a body of doctrine but an activity,” ?° Dewey’s 
remark clearly reveals that he interprets “theory” as the process rather 
than the product of theorizing or theoretical inquiry. Perhaps it would 
be more fruitful to speak of the application rather than of the practice 
of philosophy. 
2 What are the applications of philosophy? We know the appli- 
cations of other branches of knowledge. The applications of biology 
are in psychology, another theory, in medicine, which is both a theory 
and a practice, and in agriculture, which is a practice or practical art. 
Philosophy has no such specific and formal applications. As we 
remarked earlier, philosophy differs from the special sciences in not 
being quantitative, in not striving to make predictions, and in accept- 
ing no limits on the scope of its investigations. These differences, 
especially the relinquishment of efforts to predict, ensure that philo- 
sophy can have no formal and specific applications of the kind that the 
special sciences enjoy. 

There is, however, another sense, perhaps less literal, in which we 
can speak of the application of philosophy. Here I have in mind the 
application of wisdom to practical problems of every sort: political, 
economic, social, and moral. It is the part of wisdom to bring to 
important problems the philosophical attitude. This means to be open 
minded and alert to a variety of possible solutions, to apply reason and 
intelligence, to respect available data but to be aware that some may 
be missing, to question and understand both motives an d consequences, 
to avoid narrowness and dogmatism. It includes acknowle dging that 
at certain times action must be taken despite lack of proof that it is the 
only action possible, or the best action available, or that a successful 
outcome of the action is guaranteed. But it also means knowledge 
that not all choices are forced, that further thought and study may well 
help ensure that action, when taken, will be productive and suc cessful. 

In Walden, Thoreau complained that “today there are professors 
of philosophy but no philosophers.’’ His complaint was scarcely justi- 
fied then, it is less so today. But there are many more professors of 
philosophy than there are philosophers. For the professors 
of philosophy there is a stern duty and a vital challenge. It is to 
meet with the young and to inculcate in them, as well as we can, the 
true spirit of philosophy. Our purpose must be to open the doors and 
windows of their minds and to widen their horizons. Our aim must 
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be to encourage the use of intelligence, and to stimulate our students 
to perceive and to appreciate the scope and the interrelations of the 
ideas they encounter in all phases of their educations and their lives, 
It was well stated by William James in a letter to the Nation almost a 
hundred years ago : 
If the best use of our colleges is to give young men a wider 
openness of mind and a more flexible way of thinking than 
special technical training can generate, then we hold that 
philosophy...is the ‘most important of all college studies. 
However skeptical one may be the attainment of universal 
truths (and to make our position more emphatic, we are will- 
ing here to concede the extreme Positivistic position), one can 
never deny that philosophic study means the habit of always. ; 
seeing an alternative, of not taking the usual for granted, of 
making conventionalities fluid again, of imagining foreign 
states of mind. In a word, it means the possession of mental 
perspective. Touchstone’s question, ‘Hast any philosophy 
in thee, shepherd?’ will never cease to be one of the tests of a 
well-born nature. It says, Is there space and air in your 
mind, or must your companions gasp for breath whenever 
they talk with you? And if our colleges are to make men, and 
not machines, they should look, above all things, to this 
aspect of their influence...*° 
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Action, Ideology and Philosophy 
R. K. Tripathi 


We find people experssing dissatisfaction with philosophy because 
it is purely theoretical. Sometimes philosophers are accused of dis- 
honesty, because in theory they say one thing and practise quite 
another. We want to show in this paper that so far as philosophy 
proper is concerned, the distinction between theory and practice is 
irrelevant. The distinction is relevant only in the sphere of action. 
Philosophy as aself-sufficient discipline is beyond this distinction. In 
this sense, philosophy has to be distinguished from action on the one 
hand, and ideologies or philosophies of action on the other. The 
philosopher is neither theoretical nor dishonest ; he is guilty only of 
being a philosopher. 


I 


Like every other animal man has a natural disposition for action. 
Whenever we want something, we ask the question: what should I 
do? All action is done to achieve a goal, and the faith implicit in this 
natural attitude is that it is only by doing something that we can 
achieve our goal. This attitude is not learned but natural and univer- 
sal (naisargika); faith in the efficacy of action is confirmed by 
experience but not learnt from it. It is something like an animal inst- 
inct or animal faith. We are not to be taught to believe in action. 

All action is motivated and since one is free to accept or reject a 
motive, one is free to do an action, not to do it or to doit differently. 
The general motive behind all action is to bring about change in one’s 
environment. This is because the natural man looks upon all his 
problems as objective and therefore seeks to solve them objectively. 
That all our problems are objective is the deeper principle in which 
faith in action is rooted. At the natural level, man like animals, re- 
gards the objective world as the source of his happiness and unhappiness, 
and naturally takes to action to change the world around. Behind all 
the stupendous progress of science and technology, and behind all the 
controversies concerning socio-political theories, it is this spirit that 1s 
working, the spirit, namely, that our problems can be solved only by 
action or change in the environment. 

Of late, faith in action has been enhanced by the development of 
science and technology. It seems to have developed in man the con- 
fidence that he can do anything. We have come to believe that science 
and technology can give us the necessary know-how for anything, We 
hope to find out the secret of every thing some day. Science has des- 
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troyed many superstitions and that to the good of man, but the one it 
has produced in the wake of its progress is difficult to go; we mean the 
superstition or the illusion regarding the power of science. What can 
science not do? And if so, what is the use of philosophy and religion ? 


II 


The achievements of science have demonstrated that success in 
action depends on right knowledge. Curiously enough, religion too 
like science emphasises right knowledge (samyag jana). ** All successful 
human action is preceded by right knowledge” says Dharmakirti. 
Unless one has right knowledge of things, one’s efforts may not succeed. 
Knowledge therefore is necessary though not sufficient for our success ; 
it must be followed by action. Two questions ‘seem to arise here : 
What is that right knowledge that must precede action? Secondly, is 
it necessary that all knowledge must be followed by action ? 

To take up the first question, it would appear that there are three 
things that must be known if we want success in action, One must 
know the goal to be achieved, one must know whether it can be achi- 
eved and one must know the means to achieve the goal. In the absence 
of any one of these, it would be pointless to undertake any action. We 
must know the good first and then we should know whether it is achie- 
vable or is merely like crying for the moon. Then we must have the 
right knowledge about the means. 

At the natural level of our life we take it for granted that we know 
the good and that is pleasure. Do all of us not believe that we know 
what can and what cannot make us happy ? Who does not think that 
if certain objective conditions were secured and if his desires were 
fulfilled, he would feel happy ? Ifa man has good health anda nice 
family, if he has money and respect in society, does he not consider 
himself happy? We naturally take these things to be good and think 
that the only problem is how to get them or to get more of them. We 
are dimly aware that these things are temporary and never without 
pain, but we do not bother, because we have reconciled ourselves that 
permanent and pure happiness is not possible. Let us have what is 
possible. 

We bend all our energies to achieve the above objects of 
desire; we develop sciences, we build societies and we do not mind 
doing even immoral actions for the sake of gratifying our desires. 
Nations and individuals both exploit the stupendous stock of scientific 
knowledge to secure the best objective conditions that can make them 
happy. At the gate of happiness, there is, as it were, such a such that 
everybody is unhappy. There is conflict, there is jealousy, there is 
fear and there is cut-throat competition. And yet we are not in a mood 
to reflect whether we are on the right path. There is no time to reflect, 
there is no need of it. 
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This is our life at the natural level and the characteristics of life 
at this level are these; an unconscious belief in the efficacy of action, 
an unquestioned acceptance of the gratification of desires as the good, 
an exploitation of knowledge merely for the sake of discovering ways 
and means. ‘These beliefs are not the result of any deliberate thinking 
but natural and unconscious. At this stage we have only the life of 
unreflective action, though later it may be rationalised and justified by 
conscious thought and reasoning. But that would be another level or 
stage of consciousness. At the next stage we not only have a life of 
action, but add to that also a philosophy of action. Let us now turn 
to that. 


Ill 
c 


Broadly speaking there seem to be two kinds of philosophies of 
action, the secular and the non-secular. The latter again may be either 
moral or religious. The chief characteristic of these philosophies is 
that though they all believe in action and promote the life of action, 
they accept a goal deliberately and not unconsciously as is done at the 
natural level. This may be called the ideological stage of life. Secular 
philosophies no doubt accept the same goal of life as is accepted at the 
natural level but they do it after reflection and thinking. Naturalism is 
not to be confused with the natural attitude. Naturalistic philosophies 
develop a kind of idealism of pleasure and therefore give a philosophy of 
life. These secular philosophies do not question the pursuit of pleasure 
as anything bad or wrong but try to give some kind of wisdom about 
the way it should be sought. Pleasure sought in an unwise way may 
lead to unhappiness, but if pursued ina proper way, it would make 
man happy. Secularism battles with other views to show that there 
simply cannot be another goal of life except pleasure; even in mora- 
lity and religion nothing else is aimed at. Some of the important types 
or examples of this philosophy would be utilitarianism, pragmatism 
and Marxism. All these philosophies are tuned to the external world 
and their one aim is to change the circumstances or environment to 
achieve the end of life. They are all humanistic in the sense that they 
care more for the happiness of man here in this world than for anything 
else. They all believe in pleasure as the goal, action as the means and 
empirical knowledge as the basis of life. 

When, however, we turn to morality and religion, we find that 
they differ from secularism as a philosophy of life or ideology ; they 
introduce a different goal or motive for action. While non-secular 
philosophies seem to have grown as a result of reflection on natural life, 
the secular philosophies seem to be reactions against a non-secular ideal. 
Let us take the moral philosophy of Kant. He made the distinction 
between the hypothetical imperative and the categorical imperative 
and pointed out the absoluteness of the moral ought. Man as arational 
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animal must show highest respect to rationality or consistency which 
requires that he must not do what he would not like others to do or 
rather he should do only what he can permit everybody else todo. It 
is not the overt action or success or failure in action that matters; what 
matters is the intention, whether and action is done for pleasure or 
out of respect for the moral law. The goal of action therefore is virtue 
or inner perfection. This goal is not a natural goal; it is related to 
some kind of faith and has to be consciously and deliberately cultivated 
and purused. Moral life is the life of action and the goal here is not 
pleasure but perfection or virtue. That it should be achieved isa 
matter of practical reason ; if man were not rational, morality would 
not be binding on him. Man as rational being cannot be immoral 
without self-contradiction. That moral perfection can be achieved 
is a matter of faith because it is related to belief in God and the 
immorality of soul. 

In religion, though virtue is emphasised, the motive for action is 
not virtue but the desire to please God. Moral actions please God, 
our father who has in His hands the destiny of our souls. Though Kant 
has introduced the ideas of God and soul, his ethics cannot be called 
religious; because the motive there is the goodwill and not the pleasure 
of God. Like the moral man, the religious man also pleads for the 
life of action and not for any withdrawal fram action; the only thing 
to be kept in view is the pleasure of God and not one’s own pleasure. 
As in morality, here too, the motive and not the external action or 
success and failure in action that is important, and more than morality, 
religion is based on faith. Neither morality nor religion is natural; 
they indicate the opening out of a new or non-natural dimension of 
man. 


IV 


Secularism, morality and religion give us philosophies of life or 
ideologies of action. Their common feature is that they all accept our 
natural tendency or disposition for action, but while secularism accepts 
the natural goal (pleasure) as the ideal, morality and religion substitute 
a non-natural goal as the ideal of action; morality aims at virtue and 
religion aims at the love of God. What is common between morality and 
religion is that by action they do not intend to bring about any change 
in the environment; they aim at bringing about an inner change or 
change of motive. This is what distinguishes morality and religion 
from the natural attitude as well as from secularism. In other words, 
the attitude of morality and religion is not wholly objective; they 
emphasise action but the emphasis is more on the inner side of action. 
Consequently, morality and religion do not depend so much on empiri- 
cal knowledge as on faith. 

All these philosophies of life are theoretical. They are theoretical 
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in the sense that they just give a theory or a programme of life which 
requires to be implemented, In other words, they would be worthless 
unless followed by appropriate action; they are not self-sufficient for 
life. Marx said, ‘‘the truth, i.e. the reality and power of thought must 
be demonstrated in practice...... Philosophers have only interpreted the 
world in various ways, but the real task is to alter it’. Like Marx, the 
utilitarians and the pragmatists too seem to think that while other 
philosophers were only theoretical, they are themselves practical. In 
this they seem to be mistaken if they think that they are not interpret- 
ing the world; the whole of Marx is but an interpretation. The philo- 
sopher does not change the world; he only plans to change it and the 
change is brought about by action. In this sense all philosophy is 
merely theory, but since these philosophies of life propose an ideal éo 
be reached by action, they are called practical. A practical philosophy 
in not that which does action but that which gives a theory of action. 
Like secular philosophies, morality and religion give a theory or ideo- 
logy of action. 

There is one great feature of these philosophies of action whether 
secular or non-secular. These philosophies present a positive ideal and 
demand action from us. So these philosophies can provide a basis for 
culture. It is specially so in the case of religious philosophies, because 
the ideal element is much greater in these philosophies than in secular 
philosophies or even in merely moral philosophies. This is why all 
over the world, religion has been the inspiration for all cultural 
achievements. It isnot that there can be no such thing as a secular 
culture ; communism is making an experiment of providing a whole 
programme of secular culture. But there is something in the religious 
ideology which impresses us more than the secular ideology ; in fact 
secularism itself takes the form of a religion (and to that extent ceases 
to be secular) when it begins to claim absolute loyalty from us. Any- 
way, our only point is that in order to be the cultural basis of society, 
a philosophy must be a philosophy of action of one or the other type. 
Since most of us are men of action, we need an ideology or philosophy 
of action and mistake that for philosophy itself. But an ideology is 
not philosophy proper as will be shown subsequently. 


V 


We have spoken of different philosophies of life and have called 
them ideologies or philosophies of action deliberately. They are, 
specially by men of action, mistaken to be philosophy itself. We 
want, however, to emphasise that a philosophy of action must not be 
confused with philosophy proper. While natural life represents the 
first level and philosophies of action represent the second level, philoso- 
phy proper has to be understood as the third level of consciousness. 
Secular philosophy accepts pleasure as the goal and action as the 
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means: morality and religion reject pleasure as the goal but accept 
action as the means, but philosophy rejects not only pleasure as the 
goal but also action as the means. Philosophy proper is, as we shall 
see, not a theory of life or action, but a withdrawal from the life of 
action and is therefore on a different level. This will be obvious if we 
try to understand the way philosophic reflection sets in or emerges. 

Normally our consciousness functions at the objective level and is 
naturally turned towards some kind of object. This is because all life 
depends on object-consciousness ; consciousness can be useful in life 
only by being objective or by paying heed to objects. All troubles are 
traced to the objective world or environment. But this is so only so 
long as the goal is pleasure. As soon as the goal becomes moral 
perfection or devotion to God, attention is turned to the self. But even 
in the case of moral perfection or religious devotion, the idea implicit 
in our effort is that something which is not there is to be achieved and 
that by some kind of action. There comes a time in the life of man 
when the question arises: Can that which is so achieved be permanent 
and infinite? And this is the beginning of philosophy. 

Philosophy is therefore born of a kind of disillusionment, a 
disillusionment about all that can be achieved by action or karma. 
The disillusioned man is able to see that karma cannot solve the 
problem of our life, because all objective solutions are superficial and 
piecemeal; they do not go to the roots. Whatever can be brought 
about by karma or action is necessarily finite and temporary. The 
Bhagavad Gita says that those who desire the fruits of their action are 
small minded? and pitiable because the fruits of action are but short- 
lived.” The Upanisads decry the performance of sacrifices and even 
upasana for the same reason ;it may take us to heaven (svarga) but that 
will be only for a limited period and again we will be back to earth. 
The believer in karma is misguided for two reasons. Firstly, he does 
not realize that everything that has a beginning has also an end and so 
his actions cannot bring him anything eternal and infinite. Secondly, 
he does not realize that his heart really hungers not for temporary 
pleasures but for the permanent and the infinite, the finite and the 
temporal can never satisfy him. That is why the Upanigadic rsis 
conceived the ideal as that which can be neither increased nor decreased 
by karma (na karmana vardhate no kaniyana). The Gita speaks of the 
same as something after attaining which no gain seems to be greater or 
more valuable (yam labdhva caparam labham manyate nadhikam tatah) ; 
putting it negatively, it is that after attaining which one is not moved 
or troubled even by the greatest of suffering (Gita, VI, 22). The 
final goal must be such that there is no diminution (sukham aksayam) 
and no return (_yasmingata na nivartanti bhityah). 

The Upanigads speak of two kinds of good (Katha Up. II, 2) and 
two kinds of knowledge (Mundaka Up. I, 4). The lower kind of know- 
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ledge (apara vidya) is concerned with the lower kind of good (pleasure). 
All the different sciences are concerned with the lower good while the 
para or the higher knowledge is concerning the higher or the ultimate 
good. From this, it might appear that there are two goods, the 
temporal and the eternal. But really speaking there is only one good 
at atime. If by good we mean what we strive for, then it is obvious 
that at a time we pursue either the temporal or the eternal but never 
both simultaneously ; the two are in two opposite directions. So long 
as the temporal or the pleasant occupies our mind, the question of 
seeking the eternal does not arise. It is only when we are disillusioned 
about the temporal, realizing its impermanence, its finitude and _ its 
being the source of all worry, that there can be any urge to strive for the 
eternal and the infinite. It is not that the temporal and eternal are 
given to us together and we have to choose this or that. We cannot 
choose the temporal unless we have rejected the eternal as unreal and 
impossible, and we cannot choose the eternal unless we have rejected 
the temporal as false or worthless. If we do not strive for the eternal, 
it can be only because we do not know that it is real and achievable. 
For to know the good is to seek it. We know only the temporal alone 
as real and naturally strive only for that. It is only when our face is 
turned away from the temporal and we are relatively free from its 
clutches that we can pay attention to the eternal. As the Bible puts 
it, One cannot have God and Mammon both at the same time ; one 
has to die to the world to be able to live to God. 

It is in this state of disillusionment that philosophy as reflec- 
tion regarding the real good is born and comes to have significance. 
The cessation of the life of karma and the rejection of the ideologies 
or philosophies of karma necessarily follows this disillusionment for 
two reasons. Firstly, there is withdrawal from karma or action, 
because one comes to realize that karma can at best bring us only 
temporal good. Secondly, there is withdrawal from active life, 
because of the nature of reflection that philosophy is. Action is 
possible only so long as consciousness goes forward or is objective. 
When we reflect or when consciousness turns upon itself there can 
be no action. Self-consciousness or reflection and action or object- 
consciousness cannot go together even as sleep and consciousness of 
sleep cannot be simultaneous. Science, religion, morality, etc., re- 
present the forward or objective mode of consciousness while reflection 
on all these or philosophy is the backward movement of consciousness. 
Reflection and action are thus opposed to each other; reflection being a 
suspension of the objective attitude is verily a hindrance to practical 
life. No wonder therefore that practical people do not like to reflect; 
they are in a hurry. The opposition is not one-sided; absorption in action 
prevents reflection no less than reflection prevents action. Ordinarily 
the world is too much with us and we are not able to reflect unless some- 
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thing serious enough to open our eyes happens. Something must happen 
to weaken the hold of the world on us, something to force us to 
turn back and try to see whether what we pursue is really good. And 
when reflecton begins, action stops. 


VI 


The birth of philosophy in disillusionment determines two things: 
the value of philosophy and also the nature of philosophy. Philosophy 
is not a matter of choice; it is indispensable and that because it fills a 
gap which nothing else can. After the rejection of the temporal 
values, a gap or vaccuum is created and man cannot live in a vacuum. 
Since the temporal is rejected only the eternal can fill the gap. And 
philosophy as an attempt to attain the eternal, becomes indispensable. 
Ft is difficult to imagine any other purpose which philosophy can serve. 
Philosophy being born on the corpse of the temporal cannot serve any 
temporal purpose. If, however, another explanation of the origin of 
philosophy is offered, it is possible to show that philosophy will not be 
in that case indispensable. The indispensability of philosophy can be 
demonstrated only if we are able to show that life becomes meaningless 
without it. After the rejection of the temporal life becomes meaningless 
unless philosophy steps in. Philosophy is meaningless while we are 
engaged in temporal life but indispensable when temporal life ceases to 
have attraction. 

Born in disillusionment, philosophy must necessarily be critical 
and reflective; it is a correction and reassessment of the objective mode 
of life and consciousness. All philosophy is correction of some belief, 
specially that philosophy which starts from disillusionment. Ii is this 
feature which distinguishes philosophy from philosophies of life. 
Philosophy is not building up of systems and ideologies; it is self- 
criticism and self-analysis. When life in relation to object fails, the 
subject turns upon itself and finds fault with itself. In its mad pursuit 
for worldly pleasures, it took for granted the reality of the empirical 
world and its bodily existence. Before taking anything to be good, 
is it not necessary to ask whether the knowlege on the basis of which 
we are going to choose the ideal of life sound ? Does not the knowledge 
of the true good also require the knowledge of reality or truth ? 

There are some people who think that it is posible to know the 
good without bothering ourselves about the question of reality or 
metaphysics. 'They sometimes style themselves as humanists and argue 
that without entering into controversial metaphysical issues, we can 
know what is good for man and can endeavour to achieve that. Who 
will not agree, they would say, that to make the human society free 
from hunger and want, free from disease and destruction is good? 
Such people sometimes seek to derive support from the life of Buddha 
who could establish a religion without going into metaphysical 
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controversies. Kant is supposed to have given a system of morality 
without metaphysics. Confucius also did. Negatively, it is argued 
that the questions regarding God and soul divide humanity more than 
they unite. And so setting them aside, an attempt to explore and 
exploit the areas of greater and greater agreement ought to be made. 

It seems to us that the above view is completely mistaken and 
deceptive. It is based on many erroneous assumptions. To begin 
with, it is imagined that man could be made happy merely by provid- 
ing material wants and comforts. The life of Buddha who had every- 
thing that could make a man happy gives a direct lie to that belief. 
Man wants complete and permanent freedom from suffering and 
cannot rest till he gets that. If it is said that all that is mere moon- 
shine, one is unconsciously indulging in some implicit metaphysics. 
Secondly, it is assumed that the humanist view will not give rise to 
controversies and differences. Is it not a moon-shine? Again, to 
think that Buddha had no metaphysics because he did not answer 
certain questions and kept mum, isa tragic fallacy which is exploded 
by both logic and historical developments after Buddha. The same 
is true of Kant and Confucius. Could anyone accept Buddhism with- 
out taking nzrvana to be real? Finally, it may be pointed out that the 
love for the humanist ideal is itself not humanistic. Why should 
I accept the humanist ideal and! what do I lose if I do not? If any- 
thing is taken to be good, it must have relevance to myself or else it 
will not be binding on me. The same can be said about all ideologies. 
The acceptance of the body as the centre of life belongs to the uncriti- 
cal natural level. The disillusioned man must know the true nature of 
the self before accepting anything as good. What is considered to be 
good corresponds to what you consider to be your self. This is the 
great discovery of the Upanigads or Vedanta. The question of value 
is organically related to the question of reality. 

One may agree that the temporal cannot be our real goal and 
that man hungers for the eternal, but may object that that is not enough 
to show that there is any such thing as the eternal and that it 
can be achieved. The pursuit of the eternal requires an assurance as 
regards its existence, its achievability and also the way of achieving 
it or else nobody would care to go after it. In answer it may be 
pointed out that the fall of the house of cards, ie., the temporal life, 
contains within itself an assurance about the eternal. It isa spriritual 
process which is inexplicable in objective terms, but it is certain that 
the temporal world would not fall from our eyes unless the eternal has 
already made its appearance. The disenchantment about the temporal 
is itself an assurance about the eternal. In addition, there is the 
evidence of the great saints of the world. This is an evidence which 
must not be belittled simply because it is based on faith; in matters 
spiritual faith is the eye of the soul. The demand for any other kind 
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of evidence regarding the eternal is illegitimate, because nothing 
temporal can bear witness to the eternal except on the basis of faith. 

As regards the possibility and the means of attaining the eternal, 
it may be pointed out that the eternal cannot ,be attained by any 
means whatsoever if it is something other than the self. Not only will 
it be impossible to attain it, but it will also be irrelevant to me or to 
myself. If the eternal is other than myself, I may fear it. I may love 
it, but I cannot be one with it. This is why the Upanigads suggest 
that the eternal is our very self (tattvamasi), and so itis not only 
possible to atjain it, it is already attained. The eternal can be 
attained only if it is our self; it should be attained only if it is our 
self. God must be our very self. 

» The next question is as regards the means of attaining the eternal. 
The eternal is not only already there, it is one with our self and yet we 
do not seem to possess it. This can be only due to ignorance. So the 
eternal can be attained only by removing ignorance, that is, by 
knowledge. Here comes out the most important feature of philosophy. 
In philosophy, the goal is attained by knowledge and by knowledge 
alone, and not by knowledge and action as it is at the natural and 
ideological stages of our life. Here knowledge is not only necessary 
but also sufficient. Philosophy is not theoretical, but self-sufficient 
knowledge requiring no implementation. Action is not only unne- 
cessary and irrelevant but also a distraction in the path of knowledge. 
Philosophy is not only followed by action, but cannot be followed by 
action ; only ideology is followed by action. Thus in philosophy the 
goal is the eternal and the infinite, the means is the discovery of the 
true nature of self and the basis is the rejection of the temporal life 
and existence. Knowledge is an end in itself. 

Incidentally, mention may be made of two remarkable points. 
All the principal religions of the world have tended towards some 
kind of absolutism: Hinduism ends in Advaitism, Buddhism ends in 
Vijfianavada and Stnyavada, Christianity develops mysticism and 
Islam has Sufism. The primary characteristics of absolutism every- 
where are three: rejection of the temporal, acceptance of the unity of 
existence and acceptance of knowledge alone as the way of realiza- 
tion. The other remarkable point to be noted is that even in religion 
as distinguished from philosophy a stage is reached where there is loss 
of faith in the life of action. This is when one comes to believe that 
God is really the doer of everything and so everything that is happen- 
ing is good and good for everyone. Action thus becomes meaning- 
less at this stage of consciousness; faith in the omnipotence and 
infinite goodness of God serves the purpose of solving all our problems 
which are there only until this faith emerges. But here too faith in 
action is not lost completely. What is lost is faith im one’s own action 
but not faith in the action of God. In philosophy, however, it is 
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realized that no action is possible and no action is necessary either for 
me or for God. The Lord saysin the Gita, “O Partha, three is 
nothing for me to be done in all the three Jokas”’ (III, 22). Again in 
Chapter IV, 14. ‘The karmas do not affect me nor do I have any 
desire for fruits of action.” 


VII 


In the end, we may say a few words regarding the question whether 
there could be any synthesis of philosophy and action. Our answer is 
that there can be but it will be a loose synthesis. You cannot say that 
the philosopher or the man of knowledge must do this or that, but he may 
do this or that. Plato attempted a synthesis in his conception of the 
philosopher king but he has made it quite clear that the philosopher is 
most reluctant to come back to the world of opinion from the world of 
contemplation. But if he does, it will be because he is moved by 
compassion for the suffering humanity. However, even when the 
wise man is moved to action, he likes to do only what is spiritually 
beneficial to mankind; he does not bother himself about what huma- 
nity generally takes to be good, because he wants everybody to attain 
the supreme good, 

The Bhagavad Gita too has given us a synthesis of knowledge 
and action in its ideal of loka sangraha. And here too the example of 
a king, Janaka, is given. But here the wise man is not required to be 
the king but the model in society. When people see that the wise man 
is happy for all his indifference to what are called competetive goods, 
their own hunger for them is abated and the society comes to have 
less conflicts and quarrels. Apparently the wise man too seems 
to be doing what others do, but he does it in a detached spirit 
while others do it with attachment. The wise man does not ask people 
to withdraw from action prematurely, because that would produce 
hypocrites and would complicate the spiritual evolution of persons. 
He in fact makes people do action and does not create a conflict in 
them by suggesting the futility of action; because he knows that it is 
only by doing action that one can know its futility. 

To conclude: there are three or four stages of the development 
of our consciousness. The first stage is that of natural life characteri- 
sed by blind faith in action and the results of action ; the second 
stage is of ideology characterised by the acceptance of a conscious 
programme of life ; the third stage is the stage of philosophy where one 
comes to realize the futility of all action and seeks to attain the 
eternal by knowledge alone. The fourth stage may be one where 
even after attaining knowledge, the wise man mdulges in action for the 
sake of others. The singular value of philosophy is in its being the inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient way of attaining the eternal by knowledge 
alone. In this sense, philosophy is not meant for all or the masses, but 
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only for the disillusioned. Most of the western philosophies are mere 
ideologies and not philosophy proper. Philosophy as mere ideology 
has to compete with other ideologies but philosophy does not have to do 
so. On the other hand, ideology has the double advantage of appeal- 
ing to the masses and of providing a positive basis for culture and 
civilization. 


1. Bhagavad Gita II, 49, krpanah phalahetavah. 
2. Ibid, VII, 23, antavantu phalam tesam. 


Theory and Practice in Integralism 
and Intentionalism 


William D. Nietmann 


In epistemic idealism object is reducible to idea; in epistemic 
panobjectivism idea is reducible to object. In metaphysical idealism 
material and vital events are reducible to mental events ; in metaphy- 
sical naturalism mental events are reducible to material and vital events. 
These monistic refutations of dualism are typically Western since they 
counter dualism from within the dualistic tradition. Not so typical is 
the non-dualistic philosophy of the French philosopher Maurice Mer- 
leau-Ponty. Like typical Eastern thought, his position is non-dualistic 
without being monistic, and for the same reason: the point of depar- 
ture for his theorizing is anterior to the subject-object and mind- 
matter distinction. The work of the Indian philosopher, Sri Aurobindo, 
shares a point of departure that is similarly non-dualistic, but his work 
and that of Merleau-Ponty nevertheless differ radically with regard 
to their respective accounts of the meaning of life. This difference 
grows out of the concern of Sri Aurobindo for the being of the world, 
on the one hand, and out of Merleau-Ponty’s interest in being in the 
world, on the other. As a result, Sri Aurobindo’s theory is ontological 
and Merleau-Ponty’s is existential. The work that follows explains 
how this categorial difference gives rise to different appraisals of 
practice and its relation to theory. 


** Presence ”’ 


Indian philosophy, in common with Oriental thought in general, 
is non-dualistic. Given this position by the partisans of Aurobindo’s 
philosophy,* we are not surprised by the argument Professor Haridas 
Chaudhuri offered in response to Professor Alburey Castell’s claim that 
the self is an object which is also a subject. Inasmuch as the self, to 
be subject, must be conscious, and inasmuch as the object, to be 
object, must presuppose consciousness before it can be present, argued 
Professor Chaudhuri, “consciousness cannot by its very nature be 
objectified, i.e., known as an objective content......” Rather, it can 
only be ‘conscious of itself as an unobjectifiable subject.” Further- 
more, in contrast to the obscurity and opaqueness of dualism’s mental 
substance, in which one cannot know the “I” that knows, conscious- 
ne€ss as awareness is, according to Professor Chaudhuri, “ pure translu- 
cency. It is the light that lights up everything else.”?'2 

In a similar vein Professor N. A. Nikam has observed that 
consciousness is “ ‘presence’ rather than awareness of ‘ objects’.”’ 
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The distinction between awareness of objects and the awareness of 
being aware of the unobjectifiable subject is, according to Professor 
Nikam, recognized in the Kena Upanishad. In this writing the point 
is made that (a) the that which is seen by the eye is “ there’’ as the 
terminus of sense-awareness, whereas (b) the that by which the eye sees 
is “there”? where being is —a where ‘‘where the eye cannot go, nor 
speech nor mind.”” The difference between (a) and (b) is the 
difference between “the ontological category of ‘object’ and the 
ontological category of ‘presence’ or ‘witness’ (sakshi) as Indian 
philosophy states it.’’? 

The positions of the two Indian philosophers, Chaudhuri and 
Nikam, give support to the claim that oriental culture in general is 
not receptive to a viewpoint according to which reality is fragmented. 
In fact, as their mentor Sri Aurobindo put it, the “ individual sense of 
separateness *’ to which an appeal is made in supporting the claim that 
the self is substantial is ‘‘ precisely the one thing that can be described 
as unreal reality.” Dualistic dichotomies such as the One and the 
Many, Form and Formlessness, Finite and Infinite, etc., are “not hope- 
lessly incompatible alternatives but two faces of the One Reality.”’® 

Like Sri Aurobindo, Merleau-Ponty finds in non-fragmented 
*“presence’’ a point of departure for philosophizing. “Presence”? for him 
is a way of being in the world that he calls ‘‘ body.” This body is not, 
however, objective biological body. Biological body is not in the world 
but is, rather, an observation about the world. The difference between 
Merleau-Ponty’s “‘body”’ and biological body may be illustrated by 
distinguishing seeing from an explanation of seeing. In prescribing 
eyeglasses, for example, the optemetrist asks repeatedly as he slides one 
lens after another into the viewing device, ‘‘And how does this look to 
you?” In answering how meaningful, or clear, the letter appears, the 
patient is testifying to how he is living his body; that is, how it is 
coming to grips with the world. We can say that he is present in the 
world as the presence of ‘‘blur” or of ‘“clear,’’ neither of which is his 
biological body. For in an activity such as gazing at the optometrist’s 
chart “I am unaware of my eyes as an object, as a globe set in an 
orbit, of its movement or state of rest in objective space, or of what 
these [objects] throw upon the retina.” ‘ 

To be sure, let these orbs be removed and gazing will stop. But 
the ‘‘to be sure” is a non-gazing judgment by an observer to whom 
gazing is something to be explained. It is not the gazing whose 
presence is the presence of the gazed-at object. As distinguished from 
the biological body, the body that gazes, smells, moves, copulates, etc., 
is a perceiving body, a body that is lived rather than one that is talked 
about. Rather than being there as something to be observed, the 
perceiving body is ‘‘wherever there is something to be done’; it exists 
as “an attitude directed toward a certain existing or possible task.’’® 
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In contrast to the body which is the object of seeing, touching, etc., 
the perceiving body is not an object among objects. Nevertheless, without 
objects there would be no occasion to become aware of pre-conscious 
presence. Thus, in contrast to the Indian notion of consciousness that 
was noted above, according to which conscious awareness — the that 
by which there is presence as seeing, etc., — in its purity is objectiveless, 
for Merleau-Ponty we can be aware of seeing only if we are seeing 
something, of hearing only if we are hearing something, of moving only 
if we are moving toward or away from something. As the slogan 
goes, ‘All consciousness is consciousness of...’* Hence, that there 
should be a visual object is the intention of looking; but not until 
something visible grasps and is grasped by the looking does the inten- 
tion become objectified as something seen. ‘‘Perception is precisely 
that kind of act in which there is no question of setting the act istelf 
apart from the end [i.e., the object] to which it is directed...’’® 
Perceiving body is therefore a pre-objective activity; and since the 
activity includes the object in which it culminates only intentionally 
and not as an object for consciousness, the awareness we have of 
perceiving is pre-conscious. Since the notion of pre-conscious, pre- 
objective presence may be an unfamiliar one, I shall offer illustrations 
from the realm of motility, sensing, and speaking. 

(1) Consider as an example of motor or spatial pre-objectivity 
the scratching of a mosquito bite itch. Im scratching I do not act 
objectively; that is, I do not first locatemy hand, which] say is “‘here,”’ 
then locate the irritation, which I say is “there,’? and finally plot a 
trajectory for my hand to follow from “here” to “there.” Thus, 
scratching is not a response to an objective trajectory but to an inten- 
tion whose meaning is present within the movement. A loss of the 
meaning would bring the moving to a halt, for if the itch should 
(let us say be being anesthetized) no longer call forth, and give 
particularity and structure to, the movement, the biological body could 
be described as moving if the hand kept going from an objective 
“here” to an objective ‘“‘there,”’ but this movement as a way of “‘living’’ 
the world would disappear. Lived noving thus makes the world 
meaningful, in this case with the itch-scratching meaning. Inten- 
tional movements present at once the body as lived and the world as 
lived. Thus, unlike the notion of “presence”? as pure awareness, 
according to this notion “presence”? is never pure. It is always a 
particular configuration whose meaningfulness marks being-in-the- 
world. 

(2) To illustrate pre-objective sensory activity let us suppose 
that I have run the palm of my hand over a laminated table top and 
that I have volunteered the information that the table feels smooth, 
hard, and cool. Let us suppose, further, that at this point 
you raise a question: ‘Are you telling me that first you had a 
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feeling of ‘cold,’ and that after you finished feeling ‘cold,’ ‘hard’ 
took its turn to be felt, and finally ‘smooth’ replaced ‘hard’?” 
““Of course not,” I reply. ‘They were all sensed together, at once. 
It was only after I stopped to think about my sensing that I broke it up 
into these separate sensations” — that is, anterior to and underlying 
such objectifications as ‘cold,’ ‘hard,’ ‘smooth,’ etc. there is a pre- 
objective activity out of which these objective distinctions can rise to 
consciousness. ‘The anterior pre-objective sensing in which “they are 
all sensed together” is present as “‘a ‘primary’ layer of sense experience 
which precedes its division into separate senses.”* As before, it may 
be pointed out that in feeling the table sensorily, the lived body and 
the lived world were simultaneously present as a source of meaning, 
in this case as meaning ‘cold,’ ‘hard, and ‘smooth.’ But, again, the 
meaningfulness as which the lived body and the lived world co-exist is 
never pure, for it is the meaningfulness of particular configurations that 
marks being-in-the-world. 

(3) Werbal as well as motor and sensory meanings express being- 
in-the-world.* Merleau-Ponty ventured the word “hail” as an 
example of how perceiving body and structuring world are verbally 
co-present. When hard, then friable, then melting pellets fall on my 
face, there is present ‘‘a piece of the world’s behavior, a certain 
version of its style,”’® which allows itself to be ‘‘animated by 
meaning.”’’° The vocable ‘‘hail’® expresses a ‘‘meeting of the human 
and the non-human.”’'' As expressing this co-presence the vocable 
becomes verbal. Thus, instead of being an effect of some material 
cause, or subsisting in ideality, or exhibiting the “‘play”’ of Brahman, 
or being in some other way the sign of a Reality that transcends it, 
‘shail’’ is present as the presence of a particular configuration which is 
the living of the difference between these pellets and everything else. 
As Merleau-Ponty wrote in a comment that applies to motor and 
sensory as well as to verbal meanings, ‘‘the process of expression brings 
meaning into being or makes it effective and does not merely translate 
Tteea = 

Meanings in whatever perceptual mode — motor, sensory, verbal — 
are thus the inseparable co-presence of perceiving body and struc- 
turing world. Without a perceiving body, the world is meaningless — 
It is spaceless, a-sensible, and dumb. Hence the presence of lived 
body is also the presence of the lived world. This description of 
psesence obviously runs counter to Western accounts of perception 
which, accepting the Cartesian distinction between subject and object, 
begin with the object rather than culminating in it, and dismiss 
** presence”? as merely subjective. But Merleau-Ponty’s version of 
existentialism also runs counter to Eastern non-dualism, for pre- 
conscious being-in-the-world is always particular and not pure. In 
contrast, Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy of integralism gets its thrust by 
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enhancing conscious subject’s awareness as “the quality of Presence.’”’?® 
As the capital “P” in “Presence” suggests, integralism uses 
‘presence’? as an ontological category. Merleau-Ponty’s inten- 
tionalism, however, uses ‘‘ presence’? as an existential category. 
Brief sketches of their respective philosophical developments of 
“© presence,”” including a consideration of the relation of practice to 
their theories, follows. 


Integralism 


Sri Aurobindo’s ontology assimilates the evolutionary outlook of 
Western thought to the Indian acceptance of conscious awareness as 
manifesting the presence of Reality. Western evolutionary theory— 
whether Darwin’s, Spencer’s and Lamarck’s on the one hand, or 
Bergson’s on the other hand—precludes the disclosure of any meaning 
that is immanent in the process of evolution. In contrast, evolution 
as interpreted by Sri Aurobindo is meaningful as the ever-increasing 
clarification of living Reality as Pure Consciousness. ‘‘ For there 
seems to be no reason,”’ argues Sri Aurobindo, “why life should 
evolve out of material elements or Mind out of living forms, unless we 
accept the Vedantic solution that Life is already involved in Matter 
and Mind in Life...... * Lower principles can be the source of higher 
principles only if the latter are implicit in the former. ‘‘ Evolution is 
an inverse action of involution, what is an ultimate and last derivation 
in the involution is the first to appear in the evolution, what was 
original and primal in the involution is in the evolution the last and 
“supreme emergence.’ Conscious Reality ‘delights in manifesting 
itself” by involvement in “adense material Inconscience”’ out of 
which its Presence emerges in succeeding evolutionary stages.1* The 
evolution of Conscious Reality is therefore nothing but the comple- 
mentary side of the involution of Conscious Reality. Evolutionary- 
imvolutionary Presence is manifested as the being of the world in all of 
its emergent stages. 

This view contrasts both with materialistic and idealistic inter- 
pretations of evolution. Contrary to materialistic theories, for which 
no meaning is immanent in evolutionary process, material Energy 
“is really the power of cit, conscious force, in its nature of creative 
self-consciousness.”*° Although idealism, unlike materialistic theories, 
does grant a telic factor in evolution, this factor culminates in human 
mind. This culmination not only places a limit on the evolution of 
consciousness, but it also deprecates consciousness. For if conscious- 
ness reaches its greatest height in human beings, it is at best marked by 
futility since it is always seeking knowledge which it can never fully 
find.*® If human reason is the pinnacle of evolution, man is 
condemned to remain ‘‘a finite, limited, ephemeral being forever.”?!” 
However, in cosmic evolution there is no such dismal prospect, for 
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just as mind comprehends within itself soul, life, and finally matter, 
it also contains the promise of higher emergents such as higher mind, 
illumined mind, intuition, overmind, supermind, and Pure Cons- 
ciousness. 

Involutionary-evolutionary Activity is an integral process, for in 
the progressive witnessing of itself as the world’s being it upgrades all 
manifestations in the upgrading of any one of them. Thus, matter 
which is constituent in the emergence of mind is higher than it was 
before mind emerged out of it. ‘‘ Similarly, when supermind emerges, 
the entire cosmos of matter, life and mind is vitally transformed.’’!® 
Since the activity of Reality completely saturates, so to speak, the 
whole world with any one of its manifestations, Sri Aurobindo’s 
philosophy is called “integralism.’’ Moreover, the name fits for 
another reason. For the involvement of Reality in evolutionary 
deployment in this and numberless other universes is a playful activity 
by which It ‘‘ enjoys issuing forth, in endless forms, the fundamental 
fact of its existence.”"+® The metaphor of play is a happy one, for to 
play is to be involved totally and wholly, without extrinsic considera- 
tions. Since the world has its being as Brahman’s creative play, the 
world is meaningful as the ‘* growing image of a divine creation.’’*° 

But although the being of the world manifests the “ Life Divine,” 
Conscious Reality itself cannot be, for as Sri Aurobindo remarks, 
It “is indefinable and inconceivable by finite and defining Mind; 
it is ineffable by a mind-created speech; it is describable neither by 
our negations, neti neti — for we cannot limit it by saying it is not this, 
it is not that; nor by our affirmations — for we cannot fix it by saying 
it is this, it is that, 2fz 2#.””?2 However, although the Where “where 
the eye cannot go, nor speech, nor mind” is itself beyond being, 
taken ontologically it is the principle of being which grounds the 
evolutionary being of the world. 

The attempt to catch Reality in rational or other nets produces 
Maya, or mere appearances of Reality, for the finite cannot capture 
the infinite. But if Reality itself is beyond conceptual grasp, how 
does one “get at”? or ‘‘get to” It? The answer is, One does not; 
for one is not (as such an attempt at conceptual objectification would 
imply separated from Reality. To the contrary, the awareness where- 
by we are aware is present as the presence of Reality. ‘It is only by 
the touch of the Absolute,”’ writes Sri Aurobindo, ‘‘ that we can arrive 
at our own Absolute.”22 Hence Pure Consciousness, or Reality, is, as 
Professor Chaudhuri remarks, ‘‘the element of transcendence in man,” 
for “by an act of self-awareness a man can transcend his own 
empirical existence and regard himself as a member of a cosmic 
manifold.’?22 This “act of self-awareness” should not, however, be 
confused with the intellectual elaboration of objectiveless ‘* presence” 
into the scheme of a cosmic involution-evolution of the life Divine 
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which accouts for the being of the world. Integralism as a theory is, 
on the one hand, an ontological explication of Reality as the source 
and explanation of the being of the world; but, on the other hand, as 
an ‘‘act of self-awareness”? it is the realization of Reality.2* The 
discipline of Yoga provides a means for this realization. 1n consider- 
ing Yoga, our discussion turns from theory to practice.?° 

Athough theorizing cannot be a substitute for practice, integral 
Yoga includes integralist theorizing as a useful device for helping in 
the realization of Reality — useful because, among other things, 
integralism gives holistic meaning to sensible phenomena whose 
discreteness and plurality might otherwise be misleading. ‘‘The 
intellect,” Sri Aurobindo points out, ‘is not capable by itself of 
bringing us into touch with the concrete spiritual realily, but it can help 
by a mental formulation of the truth of Spirit which explains it to the 
mind...... 72° Inthe West, unfortunately, not only have metaphysi- 
cal ideas failed to serve spiritual life, but excessive reliance on intellec- 
tual criticism has also hampered spiritual experience ; and no wonder, 
for the critical use of reason in spiritual matters is “an inferior light 
turned upon a field of higher illumination.”*7 Moreover, adherence 
to the Cartesian distinction between subject and object obscures the 
being of each as the selfsame manifestation of Consciousness. Yet the 
cultivation of reason under Western impetus has stretched reason to its 
highest reach. Consequently mankind is now ready for the next step 
in evolution, namely, the global and integral consciousness of super- 
man. In this cultivation, according to Professor §. K. Mitra, “ends 


the basic work of the West and begins the yet greater work of the 
Rast::*7° 

The acceleration of evolutionary process requires, however, more 
than an ascent through the spiritual discipline of Yoga to higher 
levels of consciousness, for the of success of human Yoga depends on a 
complementary “‘ cosmic Yoga’”’ of involutionary-evolutionary Reality. 
For the discovery of one’s own being as the self-delight of creative 
Consciousness does more than alter one’s habitual mode of living ; as a 
facet integral to all being, in one’s own liberation one also 
liberates such other facets of reality’ that are party to one’s own 
spiritual freedom. This liberation occurs because with the emergence 
of superman the “light and power of higher consciousness” descends 
into the mind, vitality, and matter involved in the emergence, thus 
transforming them “into effective channels of exprestion of universal 
love and all unifying truth.’’2° Without these channels the best of 
efforts to bring about world economy, world government and world 
peace bog down, so to speak, in soil unprepared to receive them. It 
follows, therefore, that integral Yoga is the preeminently practical 
way to make possible the accomplishment of modes of living which, in 
so far as they facilitate human welfare, are practical in the highest sense. 
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Although Sri Aurobindo finds India to be the “chosen People” for 
this task, ‘‘ Spirit’s call” is boundless: 

When superman is born as nature’s King 

His presence shall transfigure Matter’s Work. 

He shall light up Truth’s fire in Nature’s night, 

He shall lay upon the earth Truth’s greater Law; 

Man too shall trun towards the Spirit’s call.*° 

Unlike Sri Aurobindo, Merleau-Ponty offers no theory whose 

practice facilitates the realization of ‘‘Truth’s greater Law”? as dis- 
closed by the theory. To the contrary, the philosopher does not; 
according to the French scholar’s inaugural address, “ place his hope 
in any destiny, even a favourable one, but in something belonging to us 
which is precisely not a destiny — in the contigency of history.’?*! Why 
this contrasting conclusion may be derived from “presence” taken 
existentially is our next consideration. 


Intentionalism 


As we have noted, according to Merleau-Ponty’s intentionalism, 
the presence of lived body is also the presence of lived world. The 
process of perceiving is a co-existing in which each “stretches” 
toward the other. In phenomenological parlance, this “stretching 
toward ” is referred to as “‘intending”’ (from intentio—in, toward 
+tendere—to stretch); and the particular meaning toward which one 
“stretches **—a movement or lived space, a sensation, a verbal 
expression — is called an “intention.” In ordinary English an 
intention is a goal which is immanent in the act—that is, it ‘‘stretches” 
throughout the act, from beginning to end, rather than being an object 
at which the act aims. Thus, when we ask someone, ‘‘ What are your 
intentions ?” we are not trying to get information about the object 
toward which he is directing his effort. Rather, we want to find out 
what he is “up to.’ Less familiar is the idea that the world also has 
intentions ; that it is “‘up to something” in its behaviour. Yet 
unless the world were also ‘“‘reaching”’ into perceiving with its 
structures, pre-consciousness would lack the possibility of distinctions 
and hence be empty rather than being a source of meaning. 

The world’s structurings exhibit a logic of their own. Whereas, 
for example, the logic of reason separates seeing from touching and 
from hearing (for as Plato long ago noted, a sight cannot be touched 
or heard), the ‘‘logic’’ of the world unites seeing and touching and 
hearing. Thus a carpet is not merely red; it is a woolly red whose 
tactility, weight, and resistance to sound can be seen just by looking 
at it. The brittleness, transparency, and tinkling of glass, none of 
which requires the others in its definition, nevertheless cohere when 
they are present as the presence of glass. “ Expressed in more general 
terms, there is a logic of the world to which my [perceiving] body in 
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its entirety conforms, and through which things of intersensory signifi- 
cance become possible for us.’*** 

The “logic of the world” not only structures our perceiving but 
is the source of clarity in meaning. It is especially ironic that reason- 
ing, which is supposed to clarify meanings, obfuscates them instead. 
For by critical effort we can conceive of brittleness as an “essence,” 
and finding no “sound” or ‘‘ transparency” included in the essence 
of brittleness, we can conclude that brittleness is neither transparent 
nor tinkling — a conclusion of which their lived co-existence as the 
presence of glass is a refutation. The perceiving body’s acceptance of 
the structure intended for it ‘‘ creates at a stroke, along with the cluster 
of data, the meaning [e.g., the glass presence] which unites them — 
indeed which not only discovers the meaning which they have, but 
moreover causes them to have a meaning.’’*® 

Several metaphors — pact, transaction, coition, dialogue — are 
used to refer to perceiving as twofold complementary intentionality. 
The last named (a favourite with Merleau-Ponty) is used not as an 
analogy to the fact that dialogue takes place between persons, but to 
the mutual enrichment resulting from such dialogue. Just as in 
dialogue new ideas emege in response to the demands of the particip- 
ants, sO in existential dialogue perceiving and perceivable intentions 
are cO-present as meaning-giving-meaning-accepting activity. Dialogue 
is the *‘ fundamental existential moment’’®* which is the very process 
whereby the hitherto meaningless takes on meaning.”®° Through 
dialogue the subject-body gets ‘‘a world that speaks to him of himself 
and gives his own thoughts their place in the world.’’®® In short, in 
contrast to dualisms which start with subject and object as separate, 
in pre-conscious, pre-objective dialectical activity the ‘‘ subject” 
exists as the very presence of the ‘‘ object’? which likewise exists as the 
very presence of the “subject.” “Subject”? and ‘‘object” are the 
work of analysis upon presence that is already there as their co- 
existence. 

In intentionalism, pre-conscious pre-objective activity is practical 
and explanations of this activity are theoretical. Practice, or doing, 
is primary. Theory is derivative. It is only because pre-conscious 
scratching goes on that the mosquito-bite-scratching theory has some- 
thing to explain. The difference between practice and theory is like 
the difference between playing a game and being a spectator 
of it.*? Of the three modes of existential expression we have men- 
tioned, moving and sensing are practical; verbal activity alone may 
be theoretical as well as practical. Let me illustrate. 

For example, unless I make it a point to find out, I never consciously 
know what I am doing when I am driving. Stopping at a red light 
in not a symbolic matter of defining the significance of the signal, the 
function of the brake pedal, etc., of plotting a trajectory for my foot 
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to follow, and then arriving at a conclusion concerning what activity is 
called for and is possible. To the contrary, perceiving is in this case 
thinking-with-your-moving-foot. The conceptual matters we mentioned 
are ex post facto. Verbal activity, like such motor and sensory activity, 
is practical, for the activity of speaking also expresses intentions that 
are implicit in it. Like the little boy who told his teacher that he 
could not stop drawing when he was told to put away his crayons 
because “I have to finish it to find out what it is going to be,” in 
speaking we cannot know how our speaking will turn out until we have 
finished speaking. 

This situation obtains because our words are called forth by what 
we intend to say, and hence are always ahead of usasour yet unspoken 
project. Why these words are used and not others can be understood 
only retrospectively; and even when we “shop” for and contrive words, 
we do so under the domination of our verbal intentions and not as 
word-searchers. Moreover, since what we want to say is immanent in 
our speaking, our words “flow” spontaneously in stretches of meaning 
we call sentences. In fluency of speech “thought tends toward expres- 
sion as its completion.”’*° Hence, just as moving and sensing are lived 
as practical intentional activities, so too is speaking: I move meaning- 
fully because there is a terminus implicit in my moving; I see meaning- 
fully because looking is implicit in my seeing; I speak meaningfully 
because a purpose is implicit in my speaking. 

But speech can be theoretical as well as practical. For although 
we cannot move our movements or sense our sensations, we can speak 
about our speaking. It is at this point that practice opens the door to 
theory, that perceptual thinking can become conceptual. For the 
original pre-conscious celebration of meaningful presence by vocal 
gesture is the exercise of ‘‘phonotory or articulatory organs and a 
respiratory apparatus” and hence can be repeated.*® By repeating the 
sound by which a meaning is voiced, whoever uses his voice meaning- 
fully can in the absence of the meaning nevertheless signify the meaning. 
Merleau-Ponty offers no explanation of the acquisition of significance 
through the repetition of sound and of the ‘‘sedimentation”’ of signified 
meanings into language. However, accepting thisa ccount, we can say 
that words are significant in so far as they refer to the pre-objective 
practical presence which is the living-body-in-the-living-world. More- 
Over, not only is language significant; it is also symbolic, for in making 
sentences words are “thrown together’’ [together +ballein, to throw 
(Greek) ] so as to refer to each other: “‘itching”’ is referred to “biting,” 
which is referred to ‘‘mosquito,” etc. Once words have been put 
together symbolically, i.e., so that they refer to each other significantly 
they become a system of references which survives its having been 
spoken; in short, secondary speech results in knowledge. If such dis- 
course is intended to be true, the knowledge is propositional. In 
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(secondary) speaking about (primary) speaking, the verbal expression of 
presence is turned into language; practice is turned into theory. 


Practice and Truth 


When linguistic meanings are divorced from the active dialectic 
of pre-conscious existence they gain a stability which makes them seem 
to be fixed and eternal.*® Out of this semblance worlds are symbo- 
lized by system builders, and these linguistic creations are taken to be 
true; that is, the claim is made that the “‘real’’ world corresponds to the 
symbolic world, and consequently that the propositions which express 
the claim are true. Otherwise, as Merleau-Ponty points out, “my 
awareness of constructing an objective truth would never provide me with 
anything more than objective truth for me” (italics added).** Nor, it 
may be added, is the idiosyncratic character of this awareness 
alleviated by appeals to postulational decisions whose denial, destroying 
the structure of knowledge, would make skepticism too costly. Competi- 
tors with different postulates for founding new structures have more 
than once given knowledge a new lease on life. But the dualistic 
question of whether our symbolic world matches the “‘real’’ world is 
the spurious one that is in principle unanswerable. For the “truth” 
of any answer does not foreclose the issue of the “truth”? of any justifi- 
cation of this answer, and so on ad infinitum. Nor can this “‘bad 
infinity,’ as Hegel called it, be cured by the Hegelian trick of slipping 
into “reality” the “‘truth” that the system is designed to disclose. The 
dualistic problem of truth is a pseudo-problem that is generated by the 
failure to recognize that as a second-order mode of expressing presence, 
or meaning, the symbolic world of linguistic significances is merely 
epiphenomenal.*? To live in the symbolic world of our own linguistic 
construction as though such living were the presence of our Jived-body- 
in-the-lived-world is to mistake theory for practice. 

The pursuit of truth in terms of whether the being of the world 
answers the demands that we linguistically symbolize in our proposi- 
tional systems is a will-‘o-the-wisp. The truth of language, however, 
is not. Rather than being the relation of symbol to reality, truth 
concerns the intentionally expressed by language. Consequently, the 
truth of a system—whether common sense, scientific, theological or 
philosophical—is the existential being-in-the-world of its creator or 
sustainer. For language to be true, it must be practical; that is, it must 
express “an operative intentionality already at work before any positing 
or any judgment.”’*® Thus, for example, whereas in the American 
colonies where civil liberty was practised the democratic doctrines of 
the enlightenment could come alive, these selfsame doctrines were 
untrue for French political life. For the latter they were mere ideals. “... 
(B)efore any voluntary adoption of a position,’ wrote Merleau-Ponty, 
“I am already situated in an intersubjective world’’;‘‘ that is, the truth 
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of the position is the situation which is anterior to its being chosen. 
In short, propositions are true not because they refer to the being of 
the world, but because they express being in the world. 

The truth of the theory is in its being in the world; its error is in 
its pretension to ontological ‘‘truth’? about the being of the world. 
The error is compounded when “‘the serious man—the man of action, 
of religion, of passion”’*°—tries to regulate practice not by theory as a 
system of symbols derived from and returnable to practice, but by theory 
as though it were true for a world whose reality is independent of its be- 
ing spoken, With the “‘serious man” conscious thinking is not regarded 
as “an exchange between problems and solutions in which each partial 
solution transforms the initial problem.”4® The miracle of the lived- 
body-in-the-lived-world by whose dialectical activity “the hitherto 
meaningless takes on meaning” is denied by the “serious man.?47 To 
him truth is an essential rather than an existential relation. His 
privileged system becomes a Procrustean bed into which all moving, 
sensing, speaking, and even cohabiting (witness ideological opposition 
to birth control) must be made to fit. 

The philosopher can be a man of action, but he is not “serious.’’ 
When he joins causes it is not for their sake but out of his interest in 
keeping man free to transcend himself by keeping his ‘‘power to give 
significance,’ in Merleau-Ponty’s words, “open and _ indefinite.’?4® 
Although, to be sure, the knowledge of whether or not it is healthy to 
scratch an itch does no scratching, it does, however, provide just 
enough hesitational distance to make possible a choice between a life 
style that includes or excludes itch-scratching. Support of the ‘‘open- 
ness’” created by this distance, born as it is of the theoretical power to 
signify, makes the philosopher suspect to the “serious man.” For to 
him, the serious man, such distances are invitations to decide against 
whatever “health” he is advocating. From the stance of the “serious 
man,”’ “...even if he (the philosopher) never betrayed any cause, one 
feels, in his very manner of being faithful, that he would be able to 
betray. ‘® The existentialist manner of being faithful is modelled 
after Socrates who, knowing no more than his opponents, nevertheless 
did know that “there is no absolute knowledge, and that it is only by 
this absence that we are open to the truth.”5° The wise man, unlike 
the “serious man,” 

does not say that a final transcendence of human contra- 
dictions may be possible, and that the complete man 
awaits us in the future... (He) does not place his hope in 
any destiny, even a favourable one, but in something 
belonging to us which is precisely not a destiny—in the 
contingency of our history.°? 
In trying to eliminate the distance that separates practice from theory 
by making practice and theory identical, the “serious man” is indeed 
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sincere. However, lacking the dialectic of corrigibility which makes 
life contingent, his sincerity lacks the truth of living which in existen- 
tialist parlance is called authenticity. 


Intentionalism, Integralism, and Truth 


Contrary to the optimism of integralism which looks forward to 
‘when superman is born as Nature’s King, ‘“Merleau-Ponty’s inten- 
tionalism holds out no hope “‘that the complete man awaits us in the 
future.’ From the stance of intentionalism the question of whether 
integralism is true or false is a practical one, for with respect to truth, 
internal criticisms which test whether the significances of a system have 
been used according to its own specifications, and external criticisms 
which match one theoretical system against another, are irrelevant. 
Integral Yoga does not, as we have noted, make the mistake of ‘mere 
idealism,” that is, of substituting a study of integralist theory for its 
practice. Such a mistake would seem to indicate a failure to realize 
that the grasping of the theory is itself the “play” of the selfsame 
Reality disclosed in the theory. Therefore the study of integralist 
theory as the truth about Reality is actually a way to practise, or 
realize, the presence of Reality. Nor is such study merely an individual 
blessing, for any evolutionary advance in any stage anywhere is integral 
to all of Reality, and hence is an advance in all stages everywhere. 
Hence the practice of Yoga does more than just honour one theory 
among others; it also prepares the evolutionary soil, so to speak, for 
world peace and other universal values. Thus, instead of depending on 
an anterior “operating intentionality’ for its truth, it generates the 
evidence that (to shift metaphors) ‘‘shall light up Truth’s fire in 
Nature’s night.” 

But a partisan of intentionalism might inquire: Could the claim 
that Reality issues in such blessings make sense unless Reality were 
theoretically conceived so as to include them? Is Yoga very much 
more than the celebration of a symbolic world? That is, is not Sri 
Aurobindo’s philosophy an example of the theoretical trick of slipping 
into the hat of Reality those rabbits which Yoga proposes to pull out of 
it? Moreover, if criticisms of reason in spiritual matters is ‘tan inferior 
light turned upon a field of higher illumination,” the question arises as 
to whether Sri Aurobindo is a “‘serious man” and hence unworthy of 
being called ‘‘sri.”’ For if he were indeed wise he would find the exis- 
tential meaning, and hence the truth, of integralism in its contingency 
as being-in-the world. 

But it is precisely this unwillingness to yield to the callof ‘Truth’s 
greater law’ that is, according to integralism, the curse of Western 
intellectualism—even, alas, of intellectualism which repudiates the 
dualistic confusions of the West. Moreover, if it is an error for inte- 
gralism to pull the meaning of its practical activity out of a theory 
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according to which it makes sense, so too is it for intentionalism. For 
it is the theory of twofold intentionality that gives sense to the practice 
of “openness” advocated by adherents of intentionalism. 

Perhaps the countering of intentionalism and integralism to each 
other creates an impasse. Or perhaps ‘‘Truth’s greater law” will 
“transform Matter’s Work’’ when “superman is born as Nature’s King,” 
but only if the truth of this claim, as well as the claim that “our 
history is contingent,”’ is in existing Yogis, and existing existentialists 
being-2n-the-world. Or perhaps differences that distinguish Yogis from 
existentialists are merely facets of the same Reality whose evolving as 
the being-of-the-world will reconcile the differences in ‘‘the complete 
man”? who ‘‘awaits us in the future.’”? In the latter case the truly 
“‘wise man” is also the truly “serious man”? whose “turn towards the 
Spirit’s call’? unites theory and practice. 
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‘THEORY AND PRACTICE IN INTEGRALISM 
AND INTENTIONALISM’ 


(Comments) 


Caterina Conio 


The author of this paper compares two great thinkers: Merleau-Ponty 
and Sri Aurobindo. He first brings out the interplay of theory and 
practice in what Merleau-Ponty calls “perception”. I agree with 
Professor Nietmann in recognizing the great contribution made by 
Merleau-Ponty to contemporary Western Philosophy in psychology and 
epistemology. I can only pass some side-remarks on the ‘negative’ 
aspect of Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy, at least on what seems to me to 
be the weakest point. Merleau-Ponty says, in fact, that the world is 
radical contingency. But how does he establish this concept of contin- 
gency? He also identifies Metaphysics with ordinary experience thus 
precluding any possibility of ‘overcoming’ contingency. 

While opposing his philosophy to any systematization, Merleau- 
Ponty, like many other contemporary philosophers, confuses traditional 
Metaphysics with system—two things which are not at all the same! 
Metaphysics, even in the classical sense of ‘ontology, admitting of a 
supra-physical world, does not necessarily imply a system. There can 
be an ontology without a system. Merleau-Ponty, in fact, does have 
an ontology even though this is merely phenomenologically sketched 
and not logically grounded. But Phenomenology as such is not Meta- 
physics! 

As far as Aurobindo is concerned, I can only say that the idea of 
an eyolution towards the ‘‘perfect man’ or ‘‘superman’’—an idea 
which is strongly denied by Merleau-Ponty—is only possible on the 
basis of a distinction between created being and the Absolute (or 
uncreated Being). Only the imperfect and the non-eternal can improve 
and become perfect; but for this, it must have a potentiality, a per- 
fectibility, which, in its turn, presupposes its being originated from 
Perfection. 

Radical contingency on the one hand (that of Merleau-Ponty) and 
optimistic evolutionarism on the other (that of Aurobindo) constitute 
two opposites, or better, two specimens of oppositions. Can they be 
reconciled? It seems to me that they can, precisely by admitting the 
idea of creation. If the contingent being is considered as created or as 
participated being, it can be conceived in a teleological perspective. 
But how can one know that man, or mankind, is destined to become 
‘perfect’? if not from some ‘Revelation’? It is true that there can be 
found in man a longing for perfection; but is this feeling sufficient for 
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him to be certain of a future perfection? How can one know that evolu- 
tion wall continue ee! rut nee involutions Ned oe in Boad can 





“THEORY AND PRACTICE IN INTEGRALISM AND 
INTENTIONALISM’ 


(Comments) 
Nikunja Vihari Banerjee 


I wish to mention at the outset that Professor Nietmann has earned the 
gratitude of many of us in this country by providing in this paper 
a masterly account of the salient features of Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy 
which is yet to be widely known among philosophers and students of 
philosophy in India. The comparative study of Aurobindo and 
Merleau-Ponty who belong to two different traditions is, undoubtedly, 
a most difficult task. But Nietmann has performed it with great ability 
and has also displayed unusual philosophical insight in the course of 
his performance of it. He has introduced the subject-matter of his 
paper by stating that Merleau-Ponty has made a departure from the 
Western tradition by holding a position which is non-dualistic, without 
being monistic. In this Merleau-Ponty, according to him, is in agree- 
ment with Sri Aurobindo. But then, these two philosophers, as 
Nietmann observes, differ from each other with regard to the question 
of the meaning of life. This, in his view, is due to the fact that whereas 
Aurobindo is concerned with the being of the world, Merleau-Ponty is 
mainly interested in being in the world, which means that the former’s 
standpoint is ontological and the latter’s existential. This difference 
between the two is regarded by Nietmann as the determinant of the 
difference between their respective “‘appraisals of practice in relation to 
theory”. 

Now, as it is not possible for me to undertake a thorough discussion 
of Nietmann’s paper within the limited scope of this review, I would 
better confine myself to the consideration of a few points in his treat- 
ment of the subject under discussion. 

In the first place, I am not sure whether Nietmann has succeeded 
in showing that Aurobindo’s conception of ‘presence’ amounts to its 
acceptance as an ontological category. The reason for my saying so is 
that he does not seem to have advanced any argument in this regard, 
but has merely relied upon the rather irrelevant statement that in the 
case of Aurobindo the word ‘presence’ is spelt with a capital P instead 
of with a small p. The fact here seems to be that Aurobindo is no 

-less concerned with being in the world than with being of or beyond 
the world (i.e. transcendence). This means that his position, on the 
one hand, is existentialist and, on the other, is characterized by the 
Overcoming or conquest of existentialism, This seems to be the reason 
W—32 
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why he, unlike Merleau-Ponty, can make room for the emergence of 
superman. 

Secondly, Nietmann holds that Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy as 
well as Aurobindo’s are non-dualistic, without being monistic. But 
in this connection there inevitably arises the question as to how their 
philosophical position should be positively characterized, when it is 
negatively spoken of as non-dualistic. If this question be treated as 
irrelevant, then it may rightly be contended that the characterization 
of their philosophical position as non-dualistic is unnecessary, if not 
irrelevant. Moreover, one may, unlike Merleau-Ponty, recognize the 
subject-object or mind-body distinction without being a dualist. But 
then, the point I have raised here is of minor importance and cannot 
serve any useful purpose except that of drawing attention to the 
futility of the categorization of philosophers or philosophical views. 

Thirdly, Nietmann informs us that ‘presence’, acording to Merleau- 
Ponty, is a way of being in the world which this philosopher calls 
‘body’. But we are not told why ‘presence’ in the given sense should 
be called ‘body’. The difficulty with which we are thus confronted is 
not resolved, but on the contrary seems to be enhanced, by the distin- 
ction which Merleau-Ponty is said to have drawn between ‘body’ in 
the sense of ‘being in the world’ and ‘body regarded as an ‘objective 
biological’ item. To add to our difficulty it is said that ‘body’ in the 
latter sense ‘is not in the world’, but ‘is, rather, an observation about 
the world’. Inany case the conception of ‘body’ in this sense seems to 
me to be far more difficult than even Berkeley’s conception of the 
existence of material objects as consisting in their being perceived. 
But Professor Nietmann tries to remove this difficulty by giving a 
different version of Merleau-Ponty’s conception of the biological body. 
He now says that the biological body, according to Merleau-Ponty, is 
the ‘‘ body that gazes, smells, moves, etc”. But then, since smelling, 
gazing, etc. are acts of perceiving or at least have a bearing upon 
perception, it again becomes difficult to understand why the existen- 
tial body should be called, as Merleau-Ponty actually calls it, ‘a 
perceiving body ’ in distinction from the biological body. 

My object in raising these difficulties is not, however, to find 
fault with Merleau-Ponty or with Professor Nietmann’s exposition of 
his philosophy, but to suggest that a philosopher may be well advised 
in using ordinary language as the medium of the expression of his own 
ideas, instead of having recourse to extraordinary devices such as 
neologism to that end. Judged in this light, Merleau-Ponty’s concep- 
tion of the ‘ perceiving body” signifies something very different from, 
and indeed more significant than, what may be meant by the combi- 
nation of the words ‘ perceiving’ and ‘body’ in their ordinary use. 
Thus the ‘ perceiving body’, according to him, is ‘“‘ wherever there is 
something to be done’’; it exists as “‘an attitude directed towards a 
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certain existing or possible task”. This, it is important to note, 
amounts to upholding the activist standpoint as distinguished from the 
intellectualist standpoint introduced into the history of Western philo- 
sophy through the Cartesian cogito. But whereas Descartes arbitrarily 
ruled out all reference to the object even in his understanding of the 
cogito, Merleau-Ponty, despite the fact that he is primarily concerned 
with action, instead of with knowledge, holds that the ‘ perceiving body ’ 
is in intimate relations with objects. This view of Merleau-Ponty is 
important in that it constitutes the foundation of the intentionalism. 
*¢ Perception’, as he himself says, “is precisely that kind of act in 
which there is no question of setting the act itself apart from the end 
(i. e. the object) to which it is directed......’?. 

But Merleau-Ponty, as Nietmann has tried to show, does not stop 
here, but goes further in his analysis of ‘ perceiving body’. Thus he 
holds that meanings in all modes of perception, whether motor, 
sensory or verbal, are the “inseparable copresence of perceiving body 
and structuring world”. And proceeding still further, he affirms 
that without a perceiving body, the world is meaningless—it is spaceless, 
asensible and dumb”. Hence also is his view that “the presence of 
the lived body is also the presence of the lived world”. These views 
seem to me to be the results of the employment of the activist concep- 
tion of ‘perceiving’ in the understanding of the cognitive situation. 
However that may be, there is no doubt that Merleau-Ponty’s analysis 
of prrception, as Nietmann has pointed out, is radically different from 
the Cartesian conception of the perceptual situation. But the question 
remains whether it is an exception to the Western tradition as a whole. 
As far as lam concerned, I am rather inclined to answer it in the 
negative. The views of Merleau-Ponty just mentioned, as it seems to 
me, represent a form of subjectivism or, if I may say so, subjective 
idealism, not openly but in disguise. While not being a materialist in 
the ordinary sense, Merleau-Ponty has used the language of materia- 
lism, for example, ‘body’ instead of ‘self’ or ‘soul’, so that his 
subjectivist proclivity may not come to light. In fact, his view that 
the world is “ spaceless’’ apart from a perceiving body seems to be 
an echo of Kant’s view that it is the knowing subject that contributes 
Spatiality and temporality to the world. And his view that the world 
is meaningless apart from the perceiving body is not far removed from 
Berkeley’s view that the world cannot be said to exist apart from the 
perceiving subject. 

One other point which I may, with some hesitancy, touch upon is of 
special relevance to this meeting of the East and the West. It relates to 
two generalizations which I wish Professor Nietmann did not include in 
his paper which is replete with undersanding, insight and wisdom. 
“Indian philosophy, in common with oriental thought in general”, as 
Nietmann has observed, ‘‘is nondualistic”. He further tells us that 
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‘the positions of two Indian philosophers—Haridas Chaudhuri and 
N. A. Nikam—give support to the claim that oriental culture in general 
is not receptive to a view-point according to which reality in fragmen- 
ted’?. But both these generalizations seem to be arbitrary in as much 
as neither Indian philosophy in general nor oriental culture in general 
may be said to be non-dualistic or recalcitrant to the view of reality 
as fragmented. In support of this it would perhaps suffice to point out 
that Zoroastrianism which is undoubtedly oriental is avowedly dualis- 
tic, that Sathkhya philosophy is not only dualistic but is more uncom- 
promisingly so than even Cartesian dualism and that Vaisegika philoso- 
phy, like the philosophy of Democritus and Leucippus, is both plura- 
listic and atomistic and thus upholds the view of reality as frag- 
mented. Moreover, here in this country, Hinduism has not only 
evolved various forms of theism but has established the possibility of 
an outlook as in Advaita Vedanta, which transcends the limitation of 
theism. But the same Hinduism on the other hand makes room for 
polytheism alongside the most developed forms of religion without 
allowing unity to crush plurality and thus avoiding the possibility of 
the emergence of fanaticism. 

It is, however, far from me to find fault with Professor Nietmann 
for his acceptance of the view of Indian philosophy and oriental 
culture under discussion. For the fact here is that, for some reason or 
other, many western scholars of Indian philosophy and culture have 
arrived at this view and, what is more, contributed to its propa- 
gation and popularization. In consequence, not to speak of Western 
scholars, even many Indian scholars have succumbed to the view in 
question, much to the detriment of the progress of philosophical 
thought in India. But all this apart, it seems that it would have 
been enough for Nietmann’s immediate purpose to take into account 
only Aurobindo’s view of reality, instead of going far afield in 
pronouncing a judgment upon the view of reality in Indian philo- 
sophy in general which is really no less out of the question than is 
the view of reality in Western philosophy in general. My 
main object here really was to provide an indication of the risk of 
various kinds of misunderstanding, including oversimplification, to 
which a comparative study of philosophies is likely to be open, espe= 
cially when the philosophies concerned belong to different traditions. 

Let us now turn our attention to Nietmann’s treatment of the 
main theme of his paper which concerns the relation between theory 
and practice as viewed respectively by Aurobindo and Merleau-Ponty. 
As regards Aurobindo’s view of this relation, Nietmann has most credi- 
tably discovered that it derives from Aurobindo’s doctrine of Integra- 
lism which holds that Reality is essentially dynamic, being imbued 
with the involutionary-evolutionary activity, and that this activity 
pervades the entire universe with its manifestations. But then, Inte- 
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gralism thus understood is said to be peculiar in that, while being an 
ontological theory of the explanation of the being of the world, it 
is something more; it signifies “an act of self-awareness”? which, 
when submitted to the discipline of Yoga, amounts to the realization 
of Reality. 

In this connection the following statement of Aurobindo is 
especially significant. ‘The intellect’, says Aurobindo, ‘is not 
capable by itself of bringing us into touch with the concrete spiritual 
Reality, but it can help by a mental formulation of the truth of Spirit 
which explains it to the mind”. As regards this statement, whatever 
may be its rea] value, Nietmann construes it as an indication of how 
metaphysical ideas, unlike in the West, can “serve spiritual life’. 
In this regard I wish to observe, however, that in the West, there has 
been no dearth of philosophers with a pronounced anti-intellec- 
tualistic attitude or of those who tried to suggest how the intellect 
can be of help in the realization of Reality. Moreover, though it has 
not evolved any system of Yoga of its own, the West has from time to 
time recognized the importance of contemplation or meditation asa 
way to the realization of Reality. But then, it seems that once the 
importance of Yoga, contemplation or meditation is seriously taken 
into account, any of these may come to be regarded as the exclusive 
means of the realization of Reality, resulting in the rejection of meta- 
physical theories as futile in this respect. Hence arises the predica-= 
ment in the form of the relation of Either Or between metaphysics on 
the one hand and Yoga, contemplation or meditation on the other. 
And as far as this predicament is concerned, an attempt may be made 
to find a way of escape from it or else to meet its challenge with 
courage and wisdom. The first alternative either consists in cultiva= 
ting metaphysics for its own sake without the idea of deriving from it 
any help in the realization of Reality as has been done by the majority 
of metaphysicians, including Merleau-Ponty; or it may just lie in the 
recognition of the all-importance of practice and the consequent resort 
to Yoga, Contemplation or Meditation out of a rational faith in their 
competence to yield the realization of Reality. As regards the second 
alternative, it conveys the demand for an enquiry into the universal 
deprivation of the human quality in man and the adoption of the 
means of the undoing of this deprivation, instead of an enquiry into 
Ultimate Reality and the search for the way to the realization of this 
imponderable entity. Thus is presented an idea of the reorientation of 
the metaphysical outlook which, as it seems to me, suggests the way of 
bringing theory and practice together, instead of keeping them separate 
from each other. 


Philosophy: Its Practical Relevance 
Rajendra Prasad 


Any discussion about what philosophy is, or about what it is not, 
can be properly done only if we take pains not to forget the fact 
that it comprises within itself a variety of sub-disciplines, which 
may be inter-related but still remain different from each other in 
the sense that a true generalisation about one may not be true of 
the other. Even some professional philosophers forget this truism, it 
is not difficult to locate one offering a generalisation about philosophy 
as such which can at most be true only of some sector or sectors 
of it, and accusing someone else of misdescribing its nature when 
the generalisation the latter makes about it is true only of some 
sector or sectors different from those of which the former’s generali- 
sation is true. 

The situation has become all the more complicated because of 
the changes which have taken place in the conceptions of the 
Same sector in _ different periods of its history, or 
even in the same period because of some philosophers, who 
work in that sector, working in ways which are very greatly 
different from the ways which have acquired conventional 
acceptation. For example, it is not only an illicit generalisation to say 
(as this author himself once did) that philosophy is an enquiry into the 
nature of ultimate reality, since ethics, logic, epistemology, etc., which 
are bona fide members of its household, of are not at all concerned 
with the ascertainment or characterisation of the nature of ultimate 
(or penultimate) reality. This generalisation is not even true of 
metaphysics over the entire period of its history till date. It is 
amusing (or painful?) to find a philosopher defining philosophy in this 
way in the introductory chapter of his book and then including 
logic, ethics, epistemology, etc., among its various branches, or 
unapologetically discussing problems with which the latter are 
concerned, When one thinks of such sectors of philosophy as philosophy 
of science, philosophy of language, philosophy of logic, philosophy 
of action, meta-ethics, etc., the narrowness of this definition (or 
generalisation) becomes all the more obvious. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the question whether or not 
philosophy has any practical relevance, and if it has, what is its nature, 
can be fruitfully discussed only if we are fully conscious of the 
variegated character of the philosophic enterprise. I do not intend to 
assert that no generalisation can be true of philosophy as such. Rather, 
it seems to me that it is not possible to make such a generalisation if it 
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is about the subject-matter of the various philosophical disciplines. 
Perhaps we can make such a generalisation about the method or 
methods which they adopt, but even such an attempt may not fare 
better. It is almost impossible to assert a generalisation which is true 
of the methods used by all of them, or even of those used by any one 
of them in the various phases of its development. On the other hand, 
even if one succeeds in offering an extremely broad generalisation 
true of all of them, it is bound to be too general to be of any infor- 
mative value. 


It should not, therefore, surprise anyone if it turns out that some 
philosophical disciplines have and some do not have practical 
relevance, or some have more practical relevance than some others. 
That philosophy zs theoretical is too obvious a truism to be emphasised. 
Every branch of knowledge has to be (more or less) theoretical, other- 
wise it would not be a branch of knowledge. Any concern for some 
general principles, whether they are principles of action, principles of 
thought, principles of language, or principles of natural or social 
change, is bound to result, if it is successful, in the formulation of a 
theory. Further, that philosophy also has some practical relevance is 
also not a matter of dispute. By this I not only mean that the 
teaching and study of philosophy provide to a number of people 
employment, and also sometimes occasions for relaxation and social get- 
together, neither of which can be considered unimportant. Philosophy 
can also be practical for other, impersonal, reasons. 

It is true, however, that both philosophers and non-philosophesr 
have occasionally complained that it is not practical in the proper sense 
of the term and have pleaded that it ought to be. Behind all such 
complaints and recommendations there always exists some specific 
notion of practice or practical relevance. To understand and do 
justice to them, and also to be able to ascertain properly in what 
respects philosophy, or any one of its various sub-disciplines, can be 
expected to have practical relevance, let us see what does it mean 
to say that a certain branch of knowledge has practical relevance. 

In the broad sense of the term, the study of a discipline has 
practical relevance for the student if it is likely to produce in his 
inner or outer life some noticeable effects, i.e. if it is likely to alter 
his modes of thinking or acting in some significant ways. To say 
that it is likely to produce such effects is to say that it will produce 
the effects it is likely to produce if certain conditions, which are 
necessary and sufficient, are satisfied. For example, one may say 
that philosophy will produce a certain set of effects on the student 
if he is serious enough, has the needed ability to understand and 
evaluate what he studies, has got the required amount of leisure, 
peace of mind, physical fitness, proper environment and social setting, 
and such other facilities as those of right instruction, right type of 
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reading materials etc. It should be noted here that the term 
‘practical relevance’ in itself is evaluatively neutral. In any case, I 
would like it keep it so. Therefore, a philosophy would, according to 
me, remain practically relevant if it is likely to produce some effect, no 
matter whether that effect is desirable or undesirable. A society or 
legislature may decide to encourage the philosophy which is likely to 
produce desirable effects and to ban one which is likely to produce 
undesirable effects; but that would be another matter. The latter kind 
of philosophy is as much practically relevant as is the former kind, 

The study of any creative work in philosophy, if done with 
sincerity, understanding, and earnestness by an alert student will 
produce some effects at least on his modes of thinking. It will affect 
his habits of reacting to certain problems, his modes of formulating his 
solutions to them, and may be even his own solutions, if he is lucky 
enough to arrive atsome. In all this his study may produce in him 
conceptual confusion or conceptual illumination. It may increase his 
existing confusions or bestow new ones on him; or, it may remove 
his confusions and conceptual darkness by enabling him to have clear 
vision of those territories of his conceptual life which he did not 
clearly see till then. In both cases, if he subjects himself to sufficient 
drill, he is likely to acquire at least some amount of mastery over, or 
skill in, the use of certain concepts. In the former case, he will be 
able to manipulate with success, convenience, and ease concepts, which 
have packed in them confusion and obscurity, in a manner that he is 
able to add to his and, if he is influential enough, to the existing social 
stock of confusion and obscurity. 

This process of expanding the range of old confusions and creating 
new ones may continue for long periods in the intellectual history of a 
people. It is very likely that in virtue of their historical status some 
confused and obscure notions or modes of thinking may collect around 
them an apparent halo of traditional wisdom and thus gain a good 
amount of intellectual respectability. The situation will change for 
the better only when some such person is born who is able to see 
through the halo, and possesses the courage to say and the competance 
to show to the intelligent public that the halo is deceptive. Like 
the child in the fable, he must be honest enough and uninhibited 
enough to say that the king is naked. 

In the other case, when a philosophical study is of the type 
which produces conceptual illumination, one’s undergoing through the 
drill will enable him to unpack the confusions residing in certain 
concepts and to show what they would look like if they are stripped 
of their confusion-generating features. By studying their behaviour he 
may discover their inter-relations, boundaries, limitations, etc. This 
Kind of conceptual training is bound to produce a rich intellectual 
culture in him, and it may influence his approach to other, non-philoso- 
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phical, problems as well, and even his general approach to life. But 
whether one’s study of philosophy leads to conceptual darkness or 
conceptual illumination depends upon the kind of philosophy he studies 
and many other factors. 

It may be said, however, that philosophy, as fear as its effects 
on conceptual life are concerned, remains to be practically relevant 
only to the professional philosopher and does not touch the society 
he belongs to. This charge does not have to be true, though it may 
be true of some societies, including the Indian society, and the reason 
is not far to seek. In order that a certain society is able to 
appreciate conceptual achievements of its thinkers and enjoy the 
fruits of their conceptual studies, it must have a certain amount of 
intellectual maturity and the inquisitiveness to know what its conceptual 
explorers claim to have discovered or added to its existing stock. 
Only then it can react, favourably or unfavourably, to what they 
do. A soceity which does not bother to know what its philosophers 
are doing cannot even think of banishing them from its land. 

The country whieh has earned the greatest ill name, in the 
last few years, for banning such intellectual works (though non- 
philosophical) which have been judged by experts to be excellent 
products of human creativity, should also be praised for the eagerness 
of its people to know what its intellectuals say. I have it on the 
anthority of Sir C. P. Snow’ that no importaut writing is likely to be 
ignored or to remain unread by the Russian people, and it is very 
likely to influence their modes of thinking and acting. This is the 
reason why the Russian Governmeet has to ban such writings which, 
in their eyes, are likely to influence the people in undersirable ways. 
Acountry where intellectual works are ignored by its people (and 
even by fellow intellectuals) does not need to ban any, since, 
whether it is good or bad, it is very unlikely that it would ‘have 
influence on them. Such a situation makes it extremely easy for 
the Government of the country to get the credit of being liberal, but 
it also reflects on the very low amount of responsiveness to the 
written word on the part of its people. 

It may further be said that evenif the study of good philosophy 
is likely to produce conceptual illumination, it is of no great practical 
significance unless it is also going to influence overt human behaviour 
in a disirable manner, and there is no guarantee that it will. Any 
conceptual activity is an intellectual, rational, activity, and 
therefore conceptual illumination is also a rational illumination, an 
affair of the reason. 

It is true that conceptual illumination is not necessarily accom- 
panied by behaviour exhibiting moral (or spiritual) illumination. 
The reason lies in the fact that man is not primarily a rational 
animal in the sense that his reason can by itself datermine his 
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behaviour. If Aristotle thought that he was, he was definitely 
wrong. What moves one to action is a desire, inclination, aspiration, 
want, etc., and not just his rationality. Conceptual clarity can be 
of use in the service of his disires, etc., and whether the resulting 
behaviour is morally good or bad will depend largely upon how good or 
bad his desires, etc. are. It is indeed an empirical generalisation 
to say that reason alone does not move one to action, but a generali- 
sation which can, it seems to me, be easily confirmed by looking at 
human behaviour. 

A good argument does not have in any way more power to move 
than a bad one. One need not be surprised, therefore, to find a 
logician not doing something which is supported by a logically sound 
argument, or to find him tailoring a logically defective argument 
in the favour of what he does or intends to do. Just as metaphysics 
can be an attempt to defend by reason what one believes on 
instinct, the use of rationality (or logic) in matters of conduct is very 
often made to defend or justify what one intends to do or not to do. 
This is human nature, and, therefore, if conceptual illumination is 
not sufficient to produce moral illumination, the fault lies not with 
conceptual illumination but with human nature itself. I am not 
questioning here the moral maxim that reason ought to guide our 
action; perhaps it ought to, Ido not know. Iam only saying that 
in fact it does not have by itself the power to do that. 

Conceptual illumination is itself a desirable acquisition, and 
therefore it does not cease to be worth having even if it is not a 
sure means to moral (or spiritual) illumination. But it remains true 
that it is not the same as moral (or spiritual) illumination. 

But many of those who complain that philosophy is not practical, 
or plead for making it practical, or even those who argue that every 
good philosophy is in fact practical, mean by its being practical 
something very different from its potentiality for producing conceptual 
illumination. For example, John Dewey says: ‘Philosophy still has 
a work todo. It may gain a role for itself for turning to conside- 
ration of why it is that man is now so alienated from man. It may 
turn to the projection of large generous hypotheses which, if used as 
_ plans of action, will give intelligent direction to man in search for ways 
to make the world more one of worth and significance, more homelike, 
in fact.’** Radhakrishnan, presenting another view-point, though in 
the same direction, maintains that “the present needs make upon 
philosophy a demand to put forth a constructive theory of life, fair 
to science and faithful to true religion, a philosophy which would 
insist on the supremacy of a spiritual reality and the practice of 
self-discipline and self-sacrificing service.’’® 

I have quoted above the two sets of lines not because they 
have been written by philosophers who have gained eminence in 
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two different cultures, but rather because they present two different, 
historically very important, positions claiming that philosophy ought 
to be practical. Each of them is rather a respresentative of a 
class of several broadly similar positions on the subject. Further, 
although the statements of these positions were made by their authors 
long ago, yet not only they very fairly represent their views, but even 
today there are philosophers in the two cultures who accept them or 
some others very similar to them. 

In order to have a handy label to facilitate referring to each one 
of them I shall call any position like Dewey’s the worldly point of 
view and one like Radhakrishnan’s the spiritualistic point of view. 
Similarly, the position according to which the practical significance of 
philosophy consists in producing conceptual illumination may be 
called the logicalistic point of view. There are thus three positions 
on the subject, the last of which has been, though only briefly, 
discussed in the preceding pages. I shall now turn to the other two. 

Both the worldly and the spiritualistic points of view agree in 
emphasizing the fact that philosophy can be practically relevant in 
the real sense of the term only if the effects it produces (or is likely 
to produce) are not limited to the intellectual or conceptual life of 
man. It must affect the world in the sense of making it better to 
live in, or it must help man to gain spiritual salvation or self-realiza- 
tion. A good philosophy would thus become a means for worldly or 
spiritual betterment of man. 

Even if we accept such a goal for philosophy, we can accept it 
only for some sector or sectors of it, and definitely not for all of them. 
For example, one may prescribe the goal of worldly betterment to 
normative ethics and that of spiritual betterment to religious philosophy, 
but definitely neither to metaphysics, logic, epistemology, meta-ethics, 
philosophy of language, philosophy of science, etc. Further, even to 
attribute such goals to normative ethics and religious philosophy may 
be questioned on very good grounds. For example, to prescribe the 
goal of worldly betterment to normative ethics will tend to merge it 
in the art of moral preaching or even in some types of religion like 
Buddhism or Jainism. Similarly to prescribe the goal of spiritual 
betterment to religious philosophy will tend to obliterate the distinc- 
tion between religious philosophy and religion. Religious philosophy, 
if by it we mean philosophy of religion, is not the same as religion, 
just as philosophy of mathematics is not the same as mathematics. 
Normative ethics, similarly, is not the same as presenting a list of 
moral precepts or rules and trying to make men act according to 
them, though it is true that it is much closer to practical life than 
any other philosophical discipline. 

It is worth mentioning here that if we define philosophy in 
such a way that it can be said to have practical relevance only if 
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it fulfils either one of the two goals mentioned above, then very few 
of those who are, according to the existing acceptation of the term, 
rightly called philosophers, will deserve that name. If defining 
philosophy as linguistic or conceptual analysis is considered objection- 
able on the ground that the definition is too narrow since it excludes 
a large number of philosophers, the former definition would be 
objectionable on equally strong, if not stronger, grounds. It should 
be noted that to study the notion of a practically relevant philosophy, 
or to present a theory about the ways in which philosophy ought 
to be practically relevant, is not to give a practically relevant 
phiiosophy. All such studies are analytical, theoretical, or concep- 
tual, studies. If they would have any practical relevance, they 
would for our theoretical or conceptual life; they would effect, if 
successful, only conceptual illumination. Therefore, those who do 
such studies should not have the illusion that they are giving to the 
world a philosophy which can claim to have satisfied even their 
own test of a practically relevant philosophy. 

It seems to me that most of those, who have argued for making 
philosophy practically relevant in the worldly or in the spiritualistic 
direction, have at best attempted at making a case for a practically 
relevant philosophy, or at presenting their own conception of what 
it is, and not at actually giving one. The matter is different with 
those who do philosophy as conceptual analysis, since to do con- 
ceptual analysis successfully is to produce conceptual clarification 
and illumination, more or less. Even to analyse the notion of 
conceptual illumination is to do conceptual analysis. To analyse 
the concept of philosophy as conceptual analysis is to clarify the 
notion of doing philosophy in a certain manner. 

If we require of philosophy that it can be practically relevant 
only if it helps man to better his lot as a worldly or a spiritual 
being, then to be a good philosopher one needs to have many such 
qualifications and to pass many such tests which are not ordinarily 
considered necessary.“ There is nothing wrong in one’s making 
the recommendation that anyone be called a successful philosopher 
only if he is either a -successful social and moral reformer or a 
successful religious teacher, as long one does not forget that making 
a recommendation about how a certain term is to be used is not the 
same as stating how in fact it is used. To accept the recommendation 
would mean to agree. in effect to calling one a_ successful 
philosopher only if he is either a Gandhi or a Sankara, or. if we 
are liberal in the use of our criterion, - if he is somewhere near 
Gandhi or Sankara. A good philosopher would then surely be an 
extremely rare being, very much rarer than he is at present. I 
would, on the other hand, wish that we better not make his appear- 
ance so rare even if we may have to remain contented with his 
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performance as an explorer in the world of concepts. 

Whatever has been said here should not imply the view that 
a philosopher has no responsibility to make the world he inhabits 
morally or spiritually better. He is first a man and then a philoso- 
pher. He must do his best to improve the state of the world, and not 
only he but all the other members of his species who have the 
required ability. It may not be his professional obligation, but it 
surely is his obligation asa human being. Perhaps a truly religious 
person has better chances of success in this venture, but this does not 
mean that others should not try. To decide to call only him 
truly philosophical who is truly religious may amount to upgrading 
the rank of the philosopher, but nothing is lost even if the dis- 
tinction between the two is not eliminated. 
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‘PHILOSOPHY: ITS PRACTICAL RELEVANCE ’ 
(Comments) 


Troy Organ 


In the early 1940’s the American Philosophical Association conducted 
a self-analysis to determine the condition of philosophy in American 
universities. The committee that made the study reported finding 
what they called “a skeleton in the American philosophical 
closet.’? This they identified as a differenee of opinion as to the 
nature of philosophy itself. Those who taught philosophy either 
thought of philosophy in a ‘‘ Deweyan” or a “‘ Platonic” sense. 
Professor Prasad agrees that philosophy is so regarded. One he identifies 
with John Dewey—it aims, he says, to make the world “‘more significant,” 
** more homelike.’ The other he associates with $. Radhakrishnan— 
it holds to the supremacy of a spiritual reality, of self-discipline 
and service to others. He calls one “ the worldly point of view” 
and the other ‘‘the spiritualistic point of view.” He insists they 
both move in the same direction, both claiming that philosophy 
ought to be practical. Both hold that the locus of practicality of 
philosophy does not lie in philosophy itself, but in its fruits, 1.e., 
improved social conditions for one, and spiritual bettermert (i.e., 
self-realization) for the other. Professor Prasad accuses both of 
spending efforts in defending their views of philosophy rather than 
in actually doing what they claim to do, i.e., making philosophy 
* practically relevant.” He offers an alternative to these two views. 
This he calls “* the logicalistic view.” According to the logicalistic 
view the practical significance of philosophy consists in producing 
what he calls “conceptual illumination.”» What is “ conceptual 
illumination”? Professor Prasad explains in two places in his paper. 
(1) It is a form of drill in which the student learns to unpack the 
confusions of concepts and to show what concepts would mean when 
stripped of all confusion. (2) It is the forming of habits (drill 
again? ) of reacting to certain problems, of formulating solutions, 
and of formulating certain kinds of solutions. And what is “ practi- 
cal relevance”? Professor Prasad says by this he means some 
noticeable effects in the inner or outer life of the student. I note a 
curious logic here: practical relevance is the producing of noticeable 
effects, conceptual illumination is forming of habits of producing 
noticeable effects, so conceptual illumination is prectically relevant. 
But conceptual illumination, although in “itself a desirable 
acquisition, ”? is not enough to produce the practical effects called 
“moral illumination.” <‘ Moral illumination” seems here to be 
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intrinsically valuable whereas “conceptual illumination”? is demoted 
to the status of extrinsic value, When “conceptual illumination ” 
does not bring about the desired condition of “ moral illumination,” 
the fault lies not in conceptual illumination but in “ human nature 
itself.” Tam not sure what “ human nature” means. It seems to 
be the non-rational which counteracts the rational. Beyond this, 
I do not know what is accomplished by blaming “human nature” 
for the ineffectuality of human thinking, Furthermore, in bringing 
in the notion of moral illumination” I have the feeling that Professor 
Prasad has some value commitments in mind which he does not 
identify. He tells us that he intends to keep the term “ practical 
relevance’’ “‘evaluationally neutral,? yet he refers to “ good ” 
philosophy and to influencing overt behaviour in a “desirable”? 
manner. 

Finally, I detect in Professor Prasad’s claims for the practical 
relevance of philosophy an assumption of the transfer of training. I 
might add that I’m bothered by the use of the word “drill? in his 
paper as I conjure up a class memorizing the rules of the syllogism 
and a list of fallacies! He says that if a student *“subjects himself 
to sufficcent drill, he is likely to acquire at least some amount of 
mastery over, or skill in, the use of certain concepts.” (Italics are 
mine.) Maybe with all those qualifications I should not be alarmed 
about the claims for transfer of training. But, on the other hand, 
if the practical relevance is so unlikely to happen is the drill worth 
while? No wonder most societies, as Prasad laments, ignore what 
their philosophers are up to ! 


Integration of Contemplation 
And Action 
S. $. Raghavachar 


Introduction 


The distinction between thought and action isa matter of common 
experience. Thought is exercise of intelligence for the right under- 
standing of facts and action is willed reaction to situations for 
purposes of securing desired results. While the distinction is obvious 
and is taken cognizance of by commonsense, that the distinction 
proceeds from a psychological analysis of human nature into knowing 
and willing is a discovery of sophisticated commonsense. 

While the analysis does not need serious substantiation, it 
requires considerable reflection to bring out the inter-dependence 
of the two elements of personality. Thought pursued as an orga- 
nized endeavour leads to knowledge and action performed with 
the requisite competence produces results termed good. That 
success in the pursuit of knowledge requires a certain devotion to 
that end and all the moral ingredients of such a devotion deserves 
clear recognition. That discovery of truth is the fruition of a 
certain discipline in that direction is an important consideration. 
This is one line of inter-dependence. While knowledge is an 
achievement of thought, the endeavour after knowledge contains 
features describable as ethical. In this sense, ‘knowing is a function 
of being’. The second line of inter-dependence can also be clearly 
marked. The life in pursuit of the good requires a clear awareness 
of the end pursued and a proper evaluation of the possible means 
or directions of offort. The choice of the end and the choice of 
the means are through exercise of due reflection and it is on their — 
basis that a good life of effective activity has to be lived. 

It is true that the discipline, however ethical, may not culminate 
in knowledge. But the discipline prevents the failure that surely 
follows from an insufficiently purposeful and chaotic intellectual 
effort. Devotion to truthis not the same as insight but the insight 
does not emerge in a mind to which truth is a triviality. In the 
same way, it can be admitted that intellectual clarification of the 
end and the means therefor does not inevitably produce a life of 
goodness but the cause ofa good life does suffer a setback if con- 
fusion befogs the end and the means. Thought is not the soul of 
goodness but in its absence goodness gets impeded by uncertainties 
concerning the right goal and right means. 
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These elementary considerations must be carried into the 
wider fields of cultural interpretation. Knowledge built up through 
intellectual discipline is embodied in the sciences and philosophy 
and they together may be construed as signifying ‘ Theory’ in the 
theme we are discussing. Life as lived in the sphere of individual 
conduct and social institutions does constitute what is named 
‘Practice’ in our theme. It is necessary to note the distinctiveness 
of each before we could enter into further discussion concerning 
them. ‘Theory aims at truth and practice is for realizing worthwhile 
ends in life collectively describable as ‘the good’. In other words, 
theory and practice relate to two of the ultimate values of life, truth 
and goodness. That there should be an apparent or real conflict 
between these two values needs an explanation. It is possible to 
define truth in such a manner so as to include within it all the 
integrity, uprightness, the ideal of being in conformity with the 
law of our being, which goodness signifies. It is possible to define 
the moral value of goodness in such a manner as to appropriate 
truth or knowledge as one of the elements within goodness. Truth 
is something that ‘ought to be’ and as such it is comprehended 
within the larger concept of ‘ the good’. If the two values, truth 
and goodness, are understood in this comprehensive manner, the 
possibility of conflict or even’ distinction between them is eliminated. 
But the context of thought that permits such a conflict and distinc- 
tion is one in which truth and goodness are assigned restricted 
meanings. Truth means, in this context, strictly the intellectual 
apprehension of reality and goodness means the realization of the 
ideal of life through practical endeavour by way of volition and 
action. 


Representative Historical Positions in Western Thought 


While such is the general background for the consideration of 
theory and practice in philosophy, the problems involved get 
formulated in the course of some interesting and representative 
historical positions. 

The problem of relating theory and practice acquires real 
seriousness and magnitude in a philosophical inquiry into them. 
Philosophy, in a certain sense, seeks ultimate and all-comprehensive 
truth in the field of pure theory and attempts a definition of 
ultimate goodness when it examines the values of life. While truth 
at a lower level may be considered apart from other concerns of 
man and the smaller good things of life can be pursued without 
reference to truth, when the highest truth and the supreme good are 
considered, the question of their inter-relation becomes an inevitable 
issue. It is in this sense that the problem is of paramount interest for 
philosophy. 
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(a) In the western tradition it is customary to regard the spirit 
of ancient Greece as predominantly intellectual, while the Hebrew 
tradition as exemplified in Judaism and Christianity is judged to be 
dominantly practical and ethical. This contrast of Hellenic and 
Hebrew attitudes to life is what we have learnt from accredited inter- 
preters of European culture. 

(b) Within the philosophical thought of Greece itself differences 
or emphasis arise between two of the leading thinkers of Greece. 
Piato, who places the philosophical spirit at the highest possible level, 
exalts the philosophers who return to the affairs of men for purposes 
of working out the collective elevation of the community. The con- 
templative ideal of the philosopher is made to culminate in the ethical 
exertions of the statesman. This is one indubitable strand in the 
message of the Republic. 

Aristotle, on the other hand, in spite of his repeated bias in 
favour of the concrete, the particular and the mundane, places the 
contemplative ideal of the philosopher higher than the ideal of moral 
activity. This lapse, as lapse we should call it in the light of his 
general prediliction, is reflected in the Aristotelian conception of 
God, who is engaged in eternal contemplation of Himself. The 
initial avoidance of transcendence and abstraction in the philosophy 
of Aristotle works out a strange nemesis and his final thought on what 
he regarded as ultimate turns out to be vastly more abstract than the 
most abstract imagination of Plato. The difference is conspicuous 
and has been noted by all interpreters of Greek thought. 

(c) In Christianity itself the contrast between the contemplation 
of God and active service of God is vividly presented. The great 
story of Martha and Mary illustrates this contrast and the moral of 
that story seems to place the ideal of contemplative ,devotion above 
that of active service. The controversy in the Christian tradition 
concerning justification by works and justification by faith perpetuates 
the contrast. The difference between the intellectualist philosophy 
of Christianity formulated by St. Thomas Acquinas and voluntarist 
version championed by Dun Scotus continues the inherited dualism. 

(d) In modern philosophy the great ethical system of Spinoza 
is an imposing advocacy of the intellectual love of God. For Kant 
understanding yields only phenomenal truth and speculative theology 
is riddled with contradictions. The theoretical nature of man alien- 
ates him from the Real. Only practical reason as embodied in 
moral life puts him in communion with reality as it is in itself. Hegel’s 
Absolute Idea transcends the moral sphere and philosophy understood 
sa the absolute consciousness returning to itself in the Notion is the 
goal of the spirit’s voyage of self-discovery. The absolutist stand is 
repeated in the Anglo-Hegelian inclusion of goodness in the realm of 
appearances. Bosanquet saw in the Burgsonian emphasis on time, 
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- in the pragmatist exaltation of pluralism and change and even in the 
dynamic idealism of Corce the over-rating of the moral point of 
view as against the religious. Schopenhauer upheld the ontological 
primacy of will and argued for its eradication through art and morality 
for redemption from life whose characteristic essence for him was 
suffering. ‘This exaltation of will is repeated by Nietsche in a way 
peculiarly his own. Both Bergson and William James see the intellect 
as a tool of action with the difference that Bergson posits an intuitive 
contemplation at once non-practical and non-intellectual. Deussen, 
devoted to both Vedanta and the Kant-Schopenhauer tradition, 
envisaged the union of Vedantic speculation and Christian. morality as 
a consummation to be wished for. In recent philosophical systems 
in which neither the concept of Absolute Reality nor that of the 
Ultimate Good find a place, the controversy is naturally done away 
with. Echoes of the old battle are audible in the Existentialist den- 
unciation of intellectualism. Marxism is more interested in 
changing reality than in understanding it, while Freudianism prescribes 
the supersession of the pleasure principle by the reality principle. 
Not much is to be gained by way ofsolution from analytical philosophy 
to whose super-scholasticism the entire issue along with many other 
traditional problems of philosophy may appear a pseudo problem. 


The Problem in Indian Thought 


The distinction between the way of action and the way of con- 
templation emerges in Indian philosophy in the period of the 
Upanisads. The Upanisads proclaim the goal of life to be something 
transcending mere secular welfare and the possession of the good 
things of life. The ideal of spiritual freedom as the Supreme Good 
comes to be clearly presented in the Upanigads. But, according to 
them, the ideal is realizable only through the knowledge of Ultimate 
Reality. Knowledge is not for its own sake but for the sake of 
perfection. Thus an axiological appropriation of knowledge takes 
place. At the same time the supreme end of life is maintained to be 
realizable only by knowledge of the Supreme Reality. In this process 
of the axiological exaltation of the contemplative mode of life, the 
earlier Vedic religion, consisting of the active devotion to the gods 
by way of actions, ritualistic and ethical, istapurta, for purposes of 
happiness on earth and Heaven is superseded. Hence the traditional 
distinction between the karma-kanda and jiana-kanda. Even the Vedic 
thought in its culminating period, even before the emergence of the 
Upanigads, lays down the principle. The Puruga siikia proclaims 

vedahametamn purusam mahantam, Gdityavarnam tamasah parastat. 

tamevam vidvadnamrta iha bhavati, nanyah pantha vidyate ayanaya. 

The proposition that knowledge of Ultimate Reality is the road 
to salvation is part of almost every school of Indian philosophy. 
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Sankhya, Yoga and Nyaya are unambiguous on the point. This 
emphasis on jf@na reaches utmost emphasis in the philosophy of 
Sankara. The other point of view, upholding the superior role of 
karma, is advocated by only one school of thought, namely, Pirva 
Mimamsa. Even in that system the position is not emphatic and clear, 
as the system seems to have hardly concerned itself with the ideal of 
the Supreme Good in its earlier phases and even the later thinkers like 
Kumarila provide for the supplementation of karma-mimamsa with 
vedanta-nisevana. But the action-oriented trend is represented in the 
school on the whole. 

We have a slightly different atmosphere in Buddhist thought. It is 
on record that the Buddha paid no need to speculative metaphysics 
and admitted only as much of philosophical thinking as was necessary 
for the supreme task of eradicating suffering. Itis true that in his 
analysis of the cause of suffering and in his formulation of the noble 
eight-fold way the intellectual element is taken into account. Avidya 
is the root-cause of suffering and sarhyag-drgfi, samyak-smrti and samyak- 
samadhi are essential steps in the way towards nirv@na. But the under- 
standing and contemplation are of the nature of practical reason and 
are harnessed to the programme of ethical emancipation. In the 
Hinayana phase of Buddhism this ethical orientation dominates and in 
Mahayana we have a reversion to popular religious devotion on the 
one hand and to high abstractions of dialectical metaphysics on the 
other. The ideal of individual nirvana comes to be replaced by the 
vision of collective salvation. On the whole, authentic Buddhism 
in its uniqueness is predominantly an ethical idealism permitting only 
as much of metaphysics as was required to repel metaphysical systems 
that would annul the way of dkarma promulgated by the Buddha. We 
have an old verse affirming the essence of Jainism : 


asravo bhavahetuh syatsamvaro moksakaranam | 
itiyamarhati drs tiranyadasyah prapaficanam || 


Bondage and liberation are matters of primary concern. Conquest 
of self by matter is bondage and arrest of this process through austerity 
and self-control is the way to liberation. Such is the substance of 
Jainism. The practical and ethical direction of the system of Jaina 
thought is brought out in this assertion. No departure from this 
central principle has taken place in the course of the long evolution of 
Jaina thought. 

The position of Saikara must be viewed against this historical 
background of Indian thought. There is no doubt that he makes 
ample provision for ethical practice as a preparatory discipline in 
spiritual life. Niskama-karma as taught in the Gita is incorporated into 
Advaita in this sense. Sureévara seems to provide a place for even 
Kamya karma in the scheme of sadhana as propounded in WNaiskarmya- 
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siddhi. Liberation is not something eschatalogical for Advaita. Itisa 
state of blessedness attainable here and now. One who has attained 
this state sets an ethical example to mankind and he practises goodness 
as a matter of natural spontaneity and not in obedience to the moral 
law. So much is clear. Spiritual life as a life of action gets this much 
of undisputed recognition. 

The question of the greatest importance, of course, concerns 
the nature of bondage and the means that could effectuate release. For 
the standpoint under consideration time, matter and plurality are 
ultimately unreal. The only reality without a second is the pure, non- 
temporal and non-dual spirit. Human bondage arises as a result of 
positing as real what is not real. Hence the presence of the non-self 
obscuring the sole reality of the self is the fundamental nature of 
bondage. ‘The dignity of the ultimate existence is transferred, as it 
were, from self to the non-self. That error is the substance of evil and 
imperfection, in one word, bondage. Naturally, therefore, the means 
for emancipation must lie in the attainment of insight into the sole 
reality of the Absolute, the non-dual spirit. What error presents, 
what appears asa result of illegitimate positing, is removable only by 
enlightenment. It is only knowledge that can cancel illusion. Hence, 
knowledge of the Atman is the sole means of release. 

There is a further reason also in support of this conclusion. 
Action is what implies time, change and plurality and as such it is 
implicated in the unreal. It can only perpetuate and not cancel the 
basic error. Hence knowledge alone is the means for emancipation 
and it is so much bereft of the element of action that it comes to-be 
named ‘ naigkarmya’, ‘ actionlessness’. Care is also taken to avoid the 
element of volition in knowledge. Hence it cannot be. named 
contemplation or meditation, as these terms might imply a willed 
process. It is cognition unadulterated and pure. It is unnecessary to 
understand the cognition in question as discursive and mediate cogni- 
tion. It is immediate and integral apprehension. It is more 
appropriate to describe it as experience absolute. Immediacy is the 
mark of the self and whatever else is experienced as immediate in life 
is SO experienced owing to its fusion with the self. Hence this summit 
of self-apprehension cannot but be the most immediate experence of the 
Ultimate Reality. It is recorded in the intuitive utterance ‘I am 
Brahman ’. 

In the Theistic version of Vedanta the position is altered subs- 
tantially. Neither time and change, nor plurality and matter are 
taken as unreal. The essence of bondage lies not in the perception of 
duality but in the non-perception of Brahman, the Absolute self, in 
whose reality the empirical world, supposedly unreal on the previous 
view, is contained as an irreducible aspect. The vision of this supreme 
principle is the goal of life and expansion of human consciousness to 
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the requirements of this vision is the pathway of ideal life. The 
pathway is no doubt termed jitdna or knowledge but is conceived as 
willed contemplation of the nature of loving devotion. It is adoring 
meditation and as such rises out of and above mere cognition. While 
understanding by way of conviction arising out of evidence matures 
into steady and progressive meditation marked by absorbing love 
towards the object of meditation, the field of the mind in which 
the meditation has to be planted and nurtured into fullness must be 
rendered conducive and contributory to this operation by the continu- 
ous practice of fundamental virtues and acts of devout righteousness. 
There is nothing wrong in action as such when it is directed to 
this inner end and its being implicated in time and plurality is no peril 
for a view which holds them to be parts of Ultimate Reality. Even 
within meditation the element of will is incorporated asits exercise 
itself is a matter of deliberate volition and meditation marked by love 
spontaneously issues in complete self-dedication, which is also an act of 
will. Thus, Theistic Vedanta seems to provide greater scope for prac- 
tice, even though it maintains that the contemplative core of devotion 
is the principal factor, 

This trend named the bhakti movement received wide-spread 
development in Medieval India and penetrates the recent religious 
movements of India such as the one represented in Sri Ramakrishna. 
The activist outlook gets revived in a vigorous form in the contempo- 
rary traditions of thought initiated by Vivekananda, Tilak, Tagore, 
Aurobindo and Mahatma Gandhi. All these take care to preserve 
and perpetuate the contemplative element as ultimate but refuse to 
under-rate activism and do not see the necessity for sacrificing it. It 
may beasserted without fear of contradiction that this synthesis of 
contemplation and action is a cardinal principle of the Neo-Vedanta 
of recent times, 


The Necessity for Integration of Contemplation and Action 


This rapid and, therefore, superficial notice of the treatment of the 
relative status of contemplation and action in some of the significant 
systems of thought, European and Indian, is a fitting preamble toa 
constructive indication of their possible integration in a truly philoso- 
phical life. 

The self in us is neither blind will nor inert awareness. Neither 
side of our nature can be reduced to the other. This imposes on us 
the task of cultivating both. But they cannot be cultivated in mutual 
isolation, as that would establish a dualism. Such a dualism would 
be our problem and nota solution. Further, activity without under- 
standing and contemplation without resoluteness and purpose are 
impoverishments of human nature. Action is at its best when illumined 
by understanding and contemplation gains its natural dimensions when 
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it becomes a passion and a creative involvement. Hence, neither 
contemplation nor action can be suppressed and done away with. 
Nor can both be cultivated in mutual separation. An integration of 
the two sides of our nature, therefore, seems to be a real necessity. 
It is the possibility of such integration that needs to be explored. 

(2) The possibility of the integration in question is suggested in 
aesthetic experience. That experience is essentially contemplative but 
the contemplation is such that it is driven, as it were, by an inner 
urge to seek expression. The expression is not just a mechanical 
transfer of the inner vision complete in itself to an external and 
sensuous medium. On the contrary, the vision shapes itself into 
clarity and fullness through the process of expression. The sensuous 
embodiment is a creative self-formation of the vision. There is no 
doubt that art is a creative process and involves practical zeal and 
intense activity. But all the artistic activity involved is subordinate 
and instrumental to the contemplation. It is doing that aims at 
bringing about a fuller seeing. In short, artistic experience in the 
artist himself is a contemplation that completes itself through creative 
self-externalization and the artistic exertion fulfils itself in establishing 
the contemplation in fullness of actuality. This integral functioning 
of vision and work of intuition and expression, of contemplation and 
activity is a fruitful illustration and its moral demands amplification in 
life asa whole. Not merely is this fusion at work in the creative 
artist but also in the spectator whose experience is a faint analogue of 
that of the artist. 

(b) This fusion is an accomplished reality in religious experience. 
Religion at the preliminary levels may be mere faith or aspiration but 
in its height it claims to be a perception of the Infinite. Itis not that 
this apprehension or direct experience is ever conceived in purely 
cognitive terms. It is held as the highest value, the Supreme Good. In 
popular language the religious experience is both God-realization and 
self-realization ; it is both a discovery of the Supreme Reality and the 
attainment of the Supreme Good. 

In the preparation for the ascent to the high destiny, the active 
element in human nature is fully mobilized and put into operation. 
Worship is essentially a matter of practice and worship conceived 
rightly involves the dedication of the whole personality of the 
worshipper to the active endeavour after communion. As already 
noted, the experiential communion is both a vision and a fulfilment. 
The consequence of this experience in the life of the individual is not 
that he passes out of the realm of activity and the world’s concerns but 
that he is energised and re-enters the realm of activity with unpre- 
cedented dynamism. The new force of personality generated by the 
experience liberates him into wider fields of God-centred action and 
he comes to be an instrument and a channel for the ever-expanding 
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flow of intense activity, inspired as he thinks by a source beyond 
himself and for a good beyond his own. ‘There is a passivity in the 
great mystics which distinguishes itself in the realm of human history 
as boundless activity, with unpredictable power and uncommon 
clarity of purpose. 

This paradox of religion as a contemplation that is the fulfilment 
of life and, at the same time, as imparting a new passion and motiva- 
tion, is but a revelation of the integral character of religious experience. 
A philosophy that is convinced of the desirability of uniting contem- 
plation and action can do nothing better than approximate to the 
condition of religious experience. In this special sense, religion, it 
would appear, fulfils the aspiration of philosophy. 

(c) Perhaps there is no work in the world’s philosophical 
literature, other than the Gita, which seems explicitly designed to 
meet the challenge of this problem. It is even likely that the very 
theme of the seminar has been suggested by the Gita, though the 
problem we are discussing has received wide-spread recognition in all 
the reflective literature of the higher cultures. It is unnecessary for 
our purpose to go over the entire argument of the Gita and to take 
note of the divergent interpretations its message has evoked. For- 
tunately, the central thought of the work is stated unambiguously and 
that over and over again. It has everything to do with our theme. 

It is necessary, at the outset, to recognize the doctrinal limitations 
within which the Gita, propounds its theory of contemplation and 
action. From the standpoint of the Gita, any view which takes man 
to be merely a physical entity or system without a super-physical and 
immortal principle is an absurdity. Similarly, to look upon the 
universe as merely a temporal and physical order not rooted in an 
absolute divine principle and not sustained by its interpenetrating 
presence is an absurdity of absurdities. The summum bonum for man 
lies in integrating his immortal essential being with the infinite deity 
through a total utilization of all the resources of his personality— 
volitional, emotional and intellectual—for that high purpose in a 
supreme endeavour. The Gita formulates the ideal way of life within 
this frame of reference, It is immaterial whether this specific perspec- 
tive is judged too narrow or too broad. It is only important to rem- 
ember that it is within it that the argument takes shape. 

The teaching of the Gita is occasioned by Arjuna’s proposal to 
retire from the bloody action about to be initiated. Sri Krishna 
enlightens him through his philosophical discourse and dispels the error 
that was blocking his natural activism. Arjuna acknowledges at the 
end that his error has been annihilated and that he would do the 
teacher’s bidding. Even a commentator like Sankara admits that the 
Gii@ inculcates action in Arjuna. He says ‘as the Bhagavan is a 
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supreme well-wisher to Arjuna, He teaches him karma-yoga not associ- 
ated with the supreme non-dualistic wisdom’ : 


yasmacca arjunasya atyantameva hitaisi bhagavan tasya samyagdars anan- 
anvitam karmayogam bhedadrstith antameva upadis ati. 


The other interpreters of the Git@ find it even less difficult to 
accept this activistic import of the Gita. But the activity advocated in 
the Giia@ is sought to be exalted through a fundamental spirit of 
asceticism in action. Action sublimated by a clear awareness of the 
nature of the self and freed from the binding craving for the realiza- 
tion of personal ends and dedicated to God in the spirit of worship is 
what is enjoined. Hence the contemplative spirit, the element of 
spiritual awareness enters into the very substance of action. This is the 
significance of the paradoxical assertion that the wise man sees action 
in in-action and in-action in action. Inaction in the context is what 
is other than action; it is contemplation. Hence, naiskarmya, 
literally meaning actionlessness, is taken as signifying knowledge. 
This is again the significance of the celebrated Brahmarpanam verse. 

The action so performed does not terminate in itself. It generates 
the state of steadyminded contemplation. “All action culminates in 
knowledge’. The glowing accounts of the man of knowledge given 
several times in the Gita come in at this stage. The knowledge extolled 
in this fashion is no mere ratiocination; itis apprehension direct and 
perceptual of the nature of man and God; rather it is the apprehension 
of man in God and God in man. 

From the standpoint of the Gita it is hardly fair and proper to 
describe this knowledge in narrowly intellectual terms. It is contempla- 
tive apprehension maturing into adoration. Sankara designates it as 
‘ji ana-laksana bhakti’. Now, what happens to the element of action 
that prepared the way for this illumination? Has it dropped out 
altogether as its work is over or does it re-enter the perfected life? 
The Gita even according to Sankara, insists upon the resumption and 
continuance of action for purposes of the good of the world: 
atha manyase—janakadibhih ajanadbhih eva kartavyam karmakriam tavaté 
navaSyarh anyena kariavyath samyagdars anavata krtarthena iti? tathapi tvam 
lokasamgraham evapi prayojanarh sampas yan karturn arhast. 

SureSvara adds that action as a means to perfection is superseded 
but action that results from the very perfection flows in unimpeded 
abundance. The Gita urges the further unanswerable consideration 
that even God incarnate as Krishna is engaging Himself in ceaseless 
activity for the world’s good, even though He has to work for nothing 
to be attained by way of perfection. Ramanuja draws the surprising 
comseqence that a man of knowledge will suffer diminution of 
knowledge if he does not work for the good of the world. Brother 
Lawrence tells us in ‘The Practice of the Presence of God’ that ‘he 
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was more united to Godin his outward employments than when he 
left them for devotion in retirement’. Madhvacarya holds that 
jfiana increases when combined with karma. All these point to the 
spontaneity of the continuance and the desirability of the continuance 
of action even after the supreme contemplative experience of the 
God-head takes place. 

That the basic tenet of the Gita is the integration of contemplation 
and action is symbolically enunciated in the last verse of the text: 

“Wherever Krishna, the Lord of Contemplation, and Arjuna, the 
warrior ready with his bow, are together, one may be sure, that there 
will come about all the triumph and glory’ . 

We may conclude, therefore, that aesthetic experience illustrates 
the possibility of uniting the contemplative and practical dimensions of 
human personality and that such a unification is an accomplishment in 
the high altitude of religious experience. The central classic of the 
Hindu tradition, the Bhagavad Gita, works out elaborately the integra- 
tion in terms of both ultimate principles and concrete details. 


‘INTEGRATION OF CONTEMPLATION AND ACTION? 


— Comments 


R. K. Tripathi 


It is difficult to comment on a paper with which one generally agrees 
but it is eqally difficult to agree with anyone wholly. Prof. Raghavachar 
starts by pointing out two kinds of interdependence between thought 
and conduct. There is first of all such a thing as endeavour after 
knoweldge which means a combination of knowledge and practice, 
and secondly the pursuit of the good requires an awareness of means 
and ends which again means a synthesis of knowledge and conduct. 
Then he points out that while theory aims at truth, pratice is for realiz- 
ing the good. But truth and goodness need not be exclusive since 
the one may be so defined as to include the other. Conflict arises 
only when we take truth and goodness in a narrow sense. Here 
IT would like to point out that Prof. Raghavachar insists on the 
inter-dependence of knowledge and action without defining them. 
He does not ask the question whether it is necessary that knowledge 
should always be followed by action. It is possible to show that action 
not only need not but cannot follow knowledge. For example, when 
the goal is found to be impossible or false or harmful. 

After the above preamble, the Professor gives a review of represen- 
tative positions in the west and in India. He comes to the main thesis 
of his paper in the fourth section where he points out the necessity of 
the integration of contemplation and action. He begins by asserting 
that the self in us is neither blind will not inert awareness and 
that neither side of our nature can be reduced to the other. This 
is the mataphysical basis of his thesis, but this thesis has neither been 
explained nor substantiated. It is not clear whether he is talking 
here of our empriical consciousness which is characterised by know- 
ledge, feeling and willing or of the self which is presumably 
different from these empirical states. If knowing feeling and will con- 
stitute the nature of the self, then there seems to be nothing left for 
realization ; it is already realized. If, however, the self is something 
beyond these empirical states, then one cannot argue for these states in 
the name of the self. 

As regards the question of the integration of theory and practice, 
itseems to us that the author regards theory, contemplation and 
knowledge syronymously, though they ought to be properly distinguish- 
ed. It is confusing to regard knowledge and theory as one and it is 
possible to regard contemplation as a kind of action. Unless a clear 
distinction between theory and practice or contemplation and action 
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or knowledge and will is made, it would be difficult to understand 
where one ends and the other begins. The more important point to 
which we want to draw attention is that it is not clear whether for 
Prof. Raghavachar, theory and practice may be integrated or must be 
integrated. The example or the analogy of aesthetic experience which 
he cites to support his case suggests that the integration is necessary, 
for it “‘is doing that aims at bringing about a fuller seeing”. But he 
says that “‘it is true that the discipline however ethical may not cul- 
minate in knowledge’’. Moreover, he takes it for granted that there 
are degrees in seeing or knowledge and that one can ascend up only 
through action. Again we wonder whether it is proper to compare 
knowledge with aesthetic experience which is based on imagination and 
feeling. It would appear that it is not knowledge that requires ful- 
filment but some other urge behind it. 

In his analysis of religious experience, Prof. Raghavachar agrees 
that religion at its highest is a perception of the Infinite, which is at 
once a discovery of the supreme Reality and also the attainment of the 
supreme Good. If so, the Professor does not make it clear how and 
whether it is necessary to supplement that experience by action. What 
is left for which action is necessary? If for example one comes to 
realize that God is the agent and that He is mangalmaya or doing good 
to everybody, is there any room left for effort and action? What is 
most astonishing is his remark that “religion fulfils the aspiration of 
philosophy”. This statement may appear to be unjustified in view of 
the fact that no clear-cut distinction between religion and philosophy 
or between the scopes of the two has been made. If philosophy stands 
for knowledge, it is possible to take the view that philosophy isa 
self-sufficient and independent discipline and stands in no need of 
supplementation by religion. Again, is it not confusing to say that 
religion stands only for practice without any theory in it ? 

Prof. Raghavachar draws support for his thesis from, hir inter- 
pretation of the Bhagavad-Gita. But it is surprising that he forgets 
that according to the Gita though Sankhya and Yoga lead to the same 
goal, they are distinct and not supplementary to each other (dvidha 
ni$tha). ‘That all action culminates in knowledge should only mean 
that ali action is prior to knowledge but his example of aesthetic 
experience suggests that action fulfils knowledge or comes after know- 
ledge. One may agree that there may be some life of action even after 
the attainment of knowledge but it does not follow that there must bea 
life of action after knowledge. If knowledge leads to the realization 
of the goal of life, on what basis is it possible to say that there must be 
action even after? When Ramanuja says that knowledge will suffer 
diminution if one does not do good to the world, he takes knowledge 
merely in the sense of intellectual conviction and not in the sense of 
immediate experience of which it has been said na vardhate karmana@ no 
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kaniyan (that which neither increases nor decreases by action). This 
gives rise to another issue. It has not been made clear whether the 
term knowledge is used in the sense of immediate experience or merely 
for intellectual cognition; because if intellectual cognition is called 
theoretical, immediate experience is certainly not theoretical. So 
when it is said that there must be an integration of theory and practice, 
it would appear that the integration suggested is not with reference to 
immediate experience, because that is not theory. In the end we 
would like to point out that while one may agree with the view that 
theory and practice must go together, one may contest the view that 
philosophy is theory. For one who holds that philosophy is not theory, 
the question of theory and practice does not arise. If one is able to 
attain the goal of life by philosophy or jfana alone, there is no 
question of action being a must for him. Prof. Raghavachar also 
admits that imperfection is due to ignorance and can therefore be 
removed only by knowledge, but he insists that action is a must for 
knowledge. We fail to understand this insistence. 


Theory and Practice in the Evolution of 
Western Thought 


Fernand Brunner 


The history of the relations between theory and practice in the West is 
instructive. Schematically, yet truly, it may be said to be the history 
of a gradual dissociation, if we mean by practice not activity as such, 
but moral activity or activity by right. 

For Socrates, indeed, as far as one can judge, to know virtue is to 
be virtuous, for it is impossible really to know courage, without being 
courageous : if we will know courage, we have to be born to courage, 
to unite with it and to change into it. Thus knowledge is not 
a mere observation of an external object, neither it is reduced to a 
logical judgement, but it implies inner transformation and therefore 
has an ethical and spiritual dimension. Knowledge isa state of the 
mind to be acquired. 

In my opinion, Plato’s thought should be understood in the same 
way. The soul knows Ideas only by means of a becoming. When it 
makes use of the body, it is dragged away from itself, it stageers, as if 
it were drunk. Therefore, it has to detach itself from the body and to 
know by itself. For what is pure is seized only by what is pure. The 
soul knows Ideas by discovering its kinship with them, that is to say by 
becoming what it is, pure, identical and immortal, as Ideas are. 

One sometimes maintains that the knowledge of Ideas is a matter 
of theory, whereas the consideration of the Good belongs to the 
practical order. It is not so. The Good gives birth to Ideas by 
illuminating them, and these give sensible things the propriety of being 
as it is good for them to be: the radiation of the Good extends through 
the whole universe. In the reverse direction, man raises himself to the 
level of Ideas at the cost of a purification which affects his entire soul 
and, through their mediation, he bends towards the Good by the same 
movement, both theoretical and practical. 

We can understand Platonic philosophy only if we perceive that it 
expresses a religious tradition, as is shown by the part played by the 
priestess of Mantinea in the Banquet or the “ancient tradition” in 
Phaedo. Otherwise, Ideas appear only as logical notions, and Plato’s 
thought is reduced to the reasonings which abound in the Dialogues. 
How can we fail to recognize the ethical and spiritual significance of 
Plato’s philosophy? In his book entitled The Greek East and the Latin 
West (Oxford University Press, 1959, p- 5), Philip Sherrad gives the 
following answer: “Plato stood at the end, rather than at the begin- 
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ning of a tradition of religious thought, and..... from this point of view, 
his work represents an attempt to express in as full a manner as possible 
in philosophical terms truths which in themselves are beyond such 
formulation. In other words, there is already implicit in the method 
of Plato a danger that the very Ideas he sought to express will be falsi- 
fied; and this, indeed, actually happened as soon as what for Plato 
had been a method became an end in itself, and the categories of 
logical thought were regarded as capable of embracing the whole 
realm of truth, the whole of reality.” 

I agree with Philip Sherrad: if the Platonic thought is deprived 
of its religious and mystical meaning, it becomes philosophy in the 
narrow sense of the word, that is to say, an undertaking of reasoning and 
demonstration. But, with Plato, philosophy is wisdom, theory prac- 
tice, and knowledge a spiritual state. This practical dimension of 
knowledge appears clearly in the conclusion of the myth of the cave: 
when the philosopher has followed to the end the path which leads 
him to the Good, he must, as we know, enable other men to benefit 
from his wisdom and throw himself into administrative and political 
life. The private praxis of purification and inner change does not 
exclude public praxis in the city, but is its condition. In other words, 
Plato does not think one should change the world before one has 
been changed oneself. 

Aristotle already represents another doctrinal tendency as is 
apparent from the criticism that he levels at the Socratic thesis: for 
him, to know virtue is not yet to possess it; the knowledge of virtue 
has not the status of an end; or again: it is true that virtue is 
accompanied by reason, but it is wrong to regard it as being constitut- 
ed by reason alone. Now this implies that, for the Stagirite, know- 
ledge has not the plenitude that is attributed to it by Socrates and 
Plato. Then the question arises of how virtue is acquired, and not 
only of how it is known. 

Aristotle’s criticism of the Platonic theory of Ideas also shows that 
knowledge has not for him the same moral and spiritual significance. 
The idea or essence of a sensible being, according to him, cannot be 
found outside this being ; it is actually in the sensible and conceptually 
in our minds. But Aristotle does not see that the essence of a sensible 
thing, in Plato’s doctrine, resides outside it as its transcendent cause. 
The Stagirite is no longer concerned with the knowledge of the 
principles of things, requiring a spiritual ascent on the part of the 
philosopher, in order that he should resemble them and be united with 
them, but with a knowledge all on a level, that of the concept we can 
abstract from the sensible, Therefore, Aristotle situates intelligence on 
another level than Plato. As it has been said in the Middle Ages, 
Plato looks up towards heaven, while Aristotle keeps in contact with 
the earth, The old Muslim philosophy has overcome this opposition, 
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by showing that it may be integrated in one and the same system, and 
Albert the Great followed it in the West by distinguishing the 
universals ante rem, in re and post rem, that is to say the Platonic Ideas, 
secondly the Aristotelian essences conceived as the effects of the Ideas, 
and thirdly the Aristotelian concepts. Notwithstanding, this opposition 
points out to two tendencies of intellectualism: one may be called 
mystical, the other rationalist. In the latter, intellection is not moral 
action, in the former it is. From Aristotle’s criticism raised against 
Socrates, there follows the distinction between metaphysics and ethics, 
as well as the distinction between intellect and will. This last distinc- 
tion is certainly useful and represents a progress, if we are concerned 
with the description of the ordinary man; but it is definitively a set- 
back in relation to the final aim of the mind, which is the unity of its 
powers. The remembrance of this state of unity is present in Aristotle’s 
works, particularly in the famous passage of the Nicomachean Ethics, 
where the philosopher mentions the joy and self-sufficiency of contem- 
plation. 

Greek thought did not come to its end with Aristotle: later on, 
Stoicism proposed a vision of the world, which is at the same time a 
spiritual path. For, if we actually understand that a universal Reason 
is the law of all events, which are connected by it like causes and 
effects, and if we truly know that the reason of every human being 
is a part of the universal Reason, we have at the same time the 
rule and the force to act; we are able to accept all events independent 
of us, as wanted by God, and fear, desire, regret, have no place in us 
any more. 

But in spite of the appearance of new philosophical currents, the 
Plato-Aristotle antithesis dominates the Western thought for a long time, 
in as much as it illustrates the opposition between a theory conceived 
as a practical path, because it assumes a religious tradition of bliss and 
salvation, and a metaphysics, which is a speculation of the intelligent 
man who remains on his human level. At the end of the Greek period, 
as we know, Platonism was reinforced by Neoplatonism, which 
inherited most of the earlier doctrinal trends, and taught a theory 
which was one with practice: to know the primordial source of the 
universe is to know what we truly are and to become that; further- 
more, Outward action, depending on contemplation, is, as it were, its 
shadow. 

Indeed, the Plato-Aristotle antithesis is found again in the West in 
the Christian era. The doctrine of the Greek Fathers and even that 
of St Augustine are analogous to Plato’s, while the thought of St 
Thomas is in some respects reminiscent of Aristotle’s. In the teaching 
of Origen and the Cappadocians, as in that of Denys or of Maximus 
the Confessor several centuries later, contemplation, which may rise to 
the level of agndsia, or mystic ignorance, goes hand in hand with 
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purification and consists in the restoration of God’s image in man. 
“God became man so that man might become God’’ is the formula in 
which Greek theology is expressed and which is still to be found with 
those Latins, who are most indebted to it, like John Scotus in the ninth 
century. All the writers maintain that speculation, being the contem- 
plation of God, is divine contemplation or deification (thedsis) ; it has 
the character of an event, and therefore of the practical as much as the 
theoretical. ‘This is why it can engender and regulate outward actior, 
to which it imparts its perfection. Of course, we find moral command- 
ments in the Christian Scriptures, but these do not appear to the wise 
man as commands from the outside; they are considered in their 
divine origin and seized as contained in the Truth or the Good, which 
is the object of the spiritual or mystical knowledge. 

Most certainly, St Thomas Aquinas also aims at restoring the 
divine image in us. For him, the image of God is somehow already 
present in man by reason only of his existence (imago creationis) ; in the 
righteous, it is present to a higher degree by virtue of the grace by 
which they are illuminated imago recreationis), and in the blessed it is 
complete (zmago similitudinis). ‘The path which he describes leads 
therefore to heavenly bliss by way of the sacrements of the Church. 
But this goal is achieved here below after an effort of ‘‘natural”’ or 
** scientific’ thinking. The theologian is situated on the level of man 
aS man and is not a divinized meditator, as he is with Denys; he is 
a scientist who inquires into the nature of God to the full extent of 
his human reasoning powers. Here, then, we have “ objective” 
knowledge which does not involve man’s entire life, and once again 
we observe a certain dissociation of theory and practice. In fact, if 
it is a question of reaching God, love takes precedence over intellect. 

But it remains that thomism is an intellectualism, since the clear 
vision of the last goal necessarily involves volition. It is no longer 
the case with the later Franciscan school, which teaches the autonomy 
of will in relation to intellect. Thus, we may sum up what we have 
observed till now as follows: in Platonism, intellect and will are 
one, because knowledge, which bears on the Divine, requires the 
assimilation of the knower with it; in Aristotelianism, intellection 
is distinguished from volition, but asa rule dominates volition ; finally, 
from the end of the thirteenth century with the Franciscans, intellec- 
tion guides the act of the will without causing it. So the intelligible 
loses its spiritual and existential plenitude and a doctrine appears, 
which may be already called voluntarism. 

The trend derived from Platonism and the Greek Fathers persisted 
after the time of St Thomas Aquinas; the name of Master Eckhart is 
enough to remind us of this fact. But modern philosophy has often 
stressed the rationalistic tendency which is a feature of Aristotelianism. 
Modern philosophy may be explained also to a large extent by the 
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elimination of the spiritual and mystical aspect of Platonism and by 
the reduction of the latter to some doctrinal structures emptied of 
their original contents. For instance, Descartes uses again Platonic 
themes: the refusal of senses, the soul first known and God better 
known than the body. But with Descartes God is only the guarantor 
of the certitude of the human knowledge; He is not its object and 
its end. Knowledge which inhabits the Cartesian soul has mathe- 
matics for its ideal and wants to be purely scientific and human. 
Nevertheless the French philosopher hopes to deduce moral rules from 
science, but since science is incomplete, he formulates provisional 
ethics. 

As for Leibniz, he makes God the keystone of his explanation of 
the world ; in comparison with that of Descartes, his thinking is less 
centered in man. But the intelligence at work with him is not the 
mystic intelligence of the Greek Fathers; Leibniz already belongs to 
modern dogmatic rationalism, of which we may wonder whether it has 
not carried the ambition of human knowledge to excessive heights. 
The Good is also the principle of Leibniz’s philosophy, as with so 
many Platonicians: God is good; therefore His action is also good 
and the world He chooses among the infinity of possible worlds, is the 
best. The man, contained in the best world, acts equally according 
to the rule of the best; the sole difference from God is that man can 
fail to recognize the best; the best can be for him only the apparent 
best. But no matter, human actions, even imperfect, are included 
in the best world that God has chosen without being mistaken. Com- 
pared with ancient or medieval doctrines, where thought x divine 
contemplation, Leibniz’s system appears as a construction of the 
modern, rational thinking. This system is great and noble indeed, 
but in it theory has no longer the same moral and spiritual bearing as 
it used to have. 

Kant’s situation in the evolution of Western thought is particu- 
larly instructive for us. From a science concerned only with pheno- 
mena, Kant cannot derive the principles of practical living. There- 
fore, Kant is more successful than Descartes in understanding the 
nature of modern intellectuality: bound to experimentation and 
deduction, it no longer has any practical scope: the moral command- 
ment is different in kind from the scientific operations about the 
sensible things. Thus the opposition between knowledge and action, 
nature and ethics, so characteristic of modern thought, comes to 
light. Some people often think that this opposition is a definitive 
one; on the contrary, it corresponds to a certain stage of the philoso- 
phical evolution and is not true in itself. If theory is scientific know- 
ledge, it is obvious that theory is foreign to practice, for science is 
always incomplete and cannot rule human action with the authority 
of an absolute legislator. Thus the keystone of philosophy comes to 
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be no longer the principles of knowledge, but those of morals, which 
can be seen with Fichte, Kierkegaard, Marx or Nietzsche. 

Nevertheless, other modern thinkers have attempted to restore the 
Western intellectuality to its past richness and self-sufficiency. Hegel 
teaches, as we know, that the absolute reason realizes itself in nature 
and spirit according to a dialectical process and engenders in the 
course of history the social institutions, which rule individual 
behaviour. Thus the progressive rational understanding of the world 
goes hand in hand with the gradual development of practical life. 
Finally, when reason will perfectly posses itself in the domain of 
knowledge, it will also be perfect freedom. 

In a sense, we find again with Hegel a schema which recalls the 
old philosophies : truth and good are one, so that to think the truth is 
to become it. But in fact we are very far trom the old doctrines and 
Hegel’s thought is most probably a fallacy in this respect. For, in 
Hegel’s doctrine, the absolute has to realize itself in time and history, 
so that time and history are divinized. The absolute is not reached 
outside history, in order to discover the sense of history, but it is 
attained in history whose sense it is. Then the danger is to justify the 
historical events for this sole reason that they happen. [If all events 
are a moment of the Idea, there is no longer a criteria to be found 
outside history in order to judge history, and reason dissolves into the 
object it had to rule. 

We meet the same type of thought with Marxism, which also 
regards the historieal events as the development of the ultimate 
reality, that is to say the matter, of course, and not the spirit. The 
dialectic is intrinsic to historial action and gives it its rationality, but 
in fact action has the primacy in Marxism. The condemnation, that 
follows, of the theoretical philosophy is quite sound, in so far as 
philosophy is conceived as an objective or formal knowledge without 
practical dimension. But in its Greek or Christian origins, theory had 
not this character, since it involved the acquisition of a state or the 
realisation of a being, as we have seen. 

Despite Hegel’s attempt, the modern thought of the twentieth 
century has moved towards a narrow conception of reason and the 
intelligible. Husserl’s Platonism does not keep anything of the meta- 
physical and mystical aspects of the original ; it is the reason why the 
German philosopher may place his doctrine under the patronage of 
Descartes. In some way, Nietzsche’s antiplatonism is found again 
with Heidegger, who projects on the Platonic thought a cramped 
conception of Idea by considering it as something that is to be seen 
and not as a state that is to be acquired. As for the neopositivists and 
their successors, they go to the length of reducing thought to a pure 
language or to the operations a machine can perform. 

Thus it has become more and more difficult to understand the 
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nature of the intelligence referred to by the authors of the pagan or 
christian Platonic tradition; for this reason, it has become almost 
impossible to translate their writings into modern Western languages. 
When Augustin for instance speaks of knowledge of God, what type of 
knowledge can this word evoke in the mind of a modern reader? 
Empirical knowledge of the sensible world or deductive knowledge ? 
But both are irrelevant here. The same problem arises in translating 
Oriental texts. How the word buddhi, for instance, is to be rendered ? 
A. Ganganatha Jha does not conceal his embarassment about it; 
‘intellect’? seems for him to be insufficient ; he proposes ‘* will” and, 
commenting on the j#@na property of the buddhi, he adds: ‘To 
attribute the property of wisdom to buddhi is to give it the dual 
character of Intellect and Will.’’* 

The dissociation between theory and practice therefore goes hand 
in hand with a transformation in the meaning of the word ‘theory ” 
In the beginning, theory is an act of intelligent consciousness, invol- 
ving all the powers of the soul, reason, will, affectivity, faith, energy, 
and so on; theory is practice, that is to say an inward behaviour, 
from which springs outward action. At the end, theory is pure 
logical thinking considered in itself or as systematic interpretation of 
facts. Who reflects on this evolution in the meaning of theory, will 
be absolutely stupefied by it. 

Under these conditions, what is it that justifies ethical proposi- 
tions nowadays, since it is fairly generally agreed that the mere logical 
thinking has no ethical significance? Our philosophers often stress the 
heterogeneity of science and morals: it is impossible, they say, to 
deduce ethical propositions from scientific evidence. Kant already 
knew it and Hume had insisted on the impotence of reason as far as 
human behaviour is concerned. Then, have ethical propositions an 
objective foundation outside the reason which operates in sciences, and 
what is the nature of this foundation ? 

There are remains today of the Kantian philosophy of duty or 
moral commandment. It is worthy of respect, but consecrates the 
dissociation between knowledge and action. Scheler’s material ethics 
provide another solution of the moral problem, of which René le 
Jeune has given an equivalent in France. In this perspective, science 
also is moral activity, since it is animated by the search of the value 
truth”. But truth as value is not truth assuch. The first stimul- 
ates an effort of knowledge, which is concerned with concrete or 
mental objects; the second is in itself the end of knowledge, but a 
knowledge conceived this time as union with the absolute. 

Other philosophers situate ethical propositions in the sphere of 
mere subjectivity, either as J. P. Sartre in Being and Non-being for the 
sake of a type of existentialism, which rejects all norms anterior to 
action, in order to save human freedom, or as _ the neopositivists and 
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their successors, who regard ethical propositions as the expressions of 
emotions, since they are neither deductive nor experimental. 

Thus the contemporary thought has fallen into confusion, as far 
as the question of the foundation of ethical propositions is concerned. 
It is tempted then to deny the heterogeneity of ethical propositions and 
to maintain a psychological, sociological or economic naturalism. It 
is attractive to explain human behaviour by reducing it to its natural 
conditions: it seems to be a valuable scientific undertaking, But the 
determinism involved in the method destroys the dignity of human 
action, since it is conceived as an effect of natural causes, and wipes 
out morals, which requires freedom and responsibility. 

How can we get over this confusion and avoid doubt, despair, 
violence or mere opportunism in the spiritual desert where science 
leaves us today? The return to a human wisdom, Cartesian or Aristo- 
telian, would be welcome, but Descartes is at the origin of the 
modern scission between knowledge and ethics, and Aristotle inaugu- 
rates their distinction. We can find a satisfactory answer to this 
question only in the renewal of divine wisdom. At the end of the 
evolution, after all experiences of distinction and separation, the 
thought normally goes back to the origin, where is mere unity in the 
transcendence. 

At the present moment, is Platonic or Christian contemplation 
realized somehow in the West or at least conceived possible and 
advocated? It is in some shrines of religion, in the secret of many 
hearts and in the works of a few writers, who have recalled it in the 
memory of those who have ears to hear. But this is only embers on the 
hearth. That is why it is necessary that the Eastern countries, where 
this supreme life of the mind remains — the country of Ramakrishna, 
Vivekananda, Ramana Maharshi and Svami Ramadas, or the country 
of shi’ism and sufism —help us to maintain and revive it, since it is 
to this unique Source of knowledge and action that all men finally 
aspire. 


1, The Tattoa - Kaumudi, translated into English by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganganath Jha, Poona, 1965, third ed., p. 35, 


*“THEORY AND PRACTICE IN THE EVOLUTION 
OF WESTERN THOUGHT’ 


— Comments 


Ehot Deutsch 


Dr. Brunner’s paper exhibits an effort to characterize Western 
thought, more or less from its beginning to today, in terms of the 
degree to which ‘‘theory”’ and “ practice’? are conjoined in it. He 
finds that for Socrates and Plato “theory and practice are one,’ but 
that for Aristotle they are dissociated, and that subsequent Western 
philosophy becomes aligned to one or the other of these models, with 
the vast majority of important thinkers, unfortunately, following the 
Aristotelian lead. 

Now although Dr. Brunner offers us many historical insights, and 
although I find myself in deep sympathy with the fundamental concern 
set forth in his paper, Dr. Brunner fails, it seems to me, to recognize 
that the real inherent tension in Western thought is not between theory- 
practice (of a religious-mystical kind) and theory alone (of a dogmatic 
rationalistic form), but that it is between two or more kinds of theory- 
and-practice. Dr. Brunner rightly notes that for a Plotinus, an 
Eckhart, the acquiring of knowledge is also the being of what is known, 
that insight involves the transformation of the whole person, but he 
does not note that for an Aristotle, a Descartes, a Kant, the acquiring 
of knowledge is also an activity, and an activity of a special kind. It 
is a form of practice which involves both the mind and the heart; it 
involves the person, and provides its own kind of intellectual satisfac- 
tion. Psychologically, we know today that there is no such thing as an 
act of ‘“‘pure” disinterested reason; that thought functions only in 
connection with feeling (and commitment), that intellectual interests, 
like all other interests, are stimulated and quickened only by needs, 
and so on. 

If we are to characterize the whole of Western thought along the 
lines suggested by Dr. Brunner (and I must admit I’m not really 
inclined to do so) then it seems to me that we have to look carefully at 
the various spiritual values that motivate and inform the major philoso- 
phical visions and attempt to understand these values in their own 
terms. The history of Western thought is surely something more than 
a mere opposition between lively mysticism and deadly rationalism. 
Every school of thought in fact (and this seems to hold as well with 
Eastern traditions) exhibits a kind of “development ’? from an initial 
phase of exciting discovery (usually accompanied by some form of 
spiritual practice) through a period of elaborate systemization, to a 
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stage of highly technical, and often rather dull, scholasticism. 

A few specific points are made by Dr. Brunner which need, 
I think, some clarification. He asks: ‘Why can we fail to recognize 
the ethical and spiritual significance of Plato’s philosophy??? Who is 
the “we’’ here? I would have thought that ‘the ethical and spiritual 
significance of Plato’s philosophy ”’ has indeed been widely recognized. 

Dr. Brunner states that with respect to Aristotle’s treatment of 
the problem of virtue “itis theory only”. Within the framework of 
Dr. Brunner’s own terms, I just don’t understand this statement, I 
always thought that Aristotle conceived of philosophy (at least of 
“first philosophy ”’) as the active contemplation of basic principles, with 
*‘virtue’”’ indeed being something to be realized inwardly. I think 
there is more of Plato in Aristotle than Dr. Brunner is willing to 
admit. 


‘THEORY AND PRACTICE IN THE EVOLUTION 
OF WESTERN THOUGHT’ 


— Comments 


Andre Mercier 


There is a tendency among philosophers to interpret the scission which 
has parted rational thought into science on the one hand and a 
‘‘remaining philosophical quest’? on the other, as indicating that 
science has paradigmatically taken over the role of theory or “ pure 
reason”, whereas ‘“‘ practical reason” is consequently alien to science 
and promotes alone the world of action in man’s quest of his self: 
Science would, says Brunner, remain with us as a rationalistic quest 
deprived of its spiritual dimension and it attempts even at eating up the 
remnant of morals into some sort of naturalism. 

This, it seems to me, is a wrong view of the true nature of 
science. Science is primarily concerned with praxis as well as with 
theory, for it is the making of a knowledge as an act which requires 
a steady close intercourse of praxis and theory known in the intricate 
process of verification which literally means a making truth to actual 
truth even if it is not final or absolute truth about the self or about 
absolute being. But precisely science is meant to do the job by 
avoiding the problem of such absolutes: it is an ordeal in objectivity 
which systematically avoids scholastics or orthodoxy. 

This is made possible by the application of mathematical-like 
reason not as a science (for mathematics is not a science) but as a power, 
which in virtue of an “either (correct) or (incorrect) ”’ which is its 
working criterium, is equivalent to so strict a discipline of the mind 
that it (mathematics) surpasses the vigour of the discipline of ethics. 

Contemporary science is not as Aristotelian in nature as Dr. 
Brunner says ; it is rather Pythagorean if anything to be looked for in 
Antiquity (and in that sense Platonic if you wish). 

So the Aristotelian impact does not concern its fundamental 
character, but its method, 

If you insist calling science ‘theory’, then it is theory in the 
Pythagorean sense even if the contemplation and the progress (as 
religious procession) implied by that sense seem totally absent from 
modern science which has put in a bracket, if not even deprived its 
activity of, the sense for the sacred,—a bracket never sincerely re- 
opened since the days of Laplace. But the putting-in-a-bracket is an 
asceticism, and is part of the game played by Western scientists. 

Yet perhaps it is not a necessary condition for good science, and I 
should not be surprised if Indian thinkers would, thanks to their 
tradition, help getting rid of the unnecessary condition. 


On Being Philosophical 
Troy Organ 


Sometimes we in the West admonish each other to be philosophical. 
We use expressions like ‘ Let’s be philosophical about this’? or ‘I 
do hope you will be philosophical in this matter”. Very closely 
related to these admonitions are recommendations to take a philosophi- 
cal attitude: ‘*Now take it philosophically’? or ‘‘Take a philoso- 
phical attitude about this.’ But I want to consider wider situations 
than those in which we ask another to feel philosophically or to think 
philosophically. JI want to consider the situations in which we advise 
each other to be philosophical. We are now using the expression 
** being philosophical” in a lay sense. Later in this paper we shall 
examine what philosophers mean by being philosophical. 

The recommendation to be philosophical is not offered in tragic 
situations. It would be in bad taste, and very inconsiderate, to say to 
the parents who have lost a child, “‘ I think you ought to be philoso- 
phical about this.’’ Usually the situation that calls for the admoni- 
tion is one in which the element of humour is possible. It’s the sort 
of thing one might say to a friend who has lost one hundred dollars 
betting at the horse races, or whose golf ball has been sliced into the 
trees, or who has been accidentally doused with a cup of coffee by a 
careless waitress. A wife who drives the car home with a freshly 
dented fender might begin her explanation with, “ Dear, please be 
philosophical about this. It could have been much worse. And I 
wasn’t injured at all. ” 

The admonition to be philosophical reveals a number of things 
about how philosophy is conceived in the West by the non-philosopher. 
In the first place, it shows that philosophy is thought of as a way of 
acting that can be voluntarily engaged in, and presumably, that can 
be voluntarily rejected. In the second place, it suggests that on some 
occasions the activity of being philosophical is desirable, and presum- 
ably, that on some occasions it is not desirable. And in the third 
place, it suggests that being philosophical is a recognizable activity ; 
we can distinguish who is and who is not being philosophical, and 
when one is and when one is not being philosophical. 

As part of the preparation for the writing of this paper I asked a 
number of people, both philosophers and non-philosophers, what they 
thought was demanded by “Be philosophical.’ I received responses 
‘such as “Be indifferent,’ ‘‘Become thick-skinned,”’ ‘*‘Roll with the 
-punch,” “Grin and bear it,” “Think about it, but don’t be 
disappointed if it does not come out as you had hoped,” and “Play it 
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cool.”? One of my students replied to my question, “When one is 
asked to be philosophical, all that is meant is that one be Stoical.” Of 
course the student was right. The other replies were but variations on 
Stoicism. What a strange fact about philosophy in the West. Being 
philosophical does not mean being Wittgensteinian, Whiteheadean, 
Kantian, Cartesian, or Augustinian ; it does not mean to be existential 
or language analytical, idealistic or materialistic, rationalistic or 
empiricistic. It means to be stoical ‘This points up an interesting fact 
about philosophy in the West: that the last philosophical system which 
was a complete philosophy, that is, a philosophy which includes a 
logic, a methodology, a metaphysics, an ethic, and a soteriology, was 
Stoicism. Stoicism as we all know was not equally advanced in each of 
these areas of philosophy, but obviously it has been so well received 
that few, if any, in the West would think they were being asked to be 
Epicurean, or Aristotelian, or Platonic when they were advised to be 
philosophical. 

In classical India if someone were told to be philosophical, he 
would have to take note of the word that was being used. Sanskrit is 
bountifully supplied with words somewhat like the Greek term philoso- 
phia. Since philosophy is best understood as an activity both in the 
East and in the West, I shall treat them all in participial from. There 
is drgti, seeing, regarding, or opining. Then there is darsana, coming 
from the same root drs, ‘‘to see,” and meaning either the having of a 
point of view or the point of view itself. It probably comes close to 
what the Westerner means by a doctrine or a philosophical system. 
The Sanskrit equivalent for the Greek sophia is jana, but more expli- 
citly there is tativa-jmana and oviveka-jfiana. Tattva is from tat (that), . 
and is used in Samkhya for the generic name of the twenty-five catego- 
ries, whereas in Vedanta it is the tat tvam in tat tuam asi (That art thou). 
So ftativa-jfiana means superior knowing about the reality or thatness of 
things. Viveka means discrimination or judgment ; hence viveka-jmana 
is discriminative knowing. Anviksiki may be used also for philoso- 
phizing. It means the thinking about thought, metaphilosophizing, 
perhaps we should call it, or may be it is epistemologizing. Then 
there is adhyGima-vidya. Vidya is a rather unexciting term for learning ; 
but adhydima means the inside of things. So adhpa@ima-vidpa means 
learning about the inner nature of things rather than merely looking 
at the externalities. Praja is another Sanskrit term for knowing, but 
in this case it is a knowing without distortion, a direct form of knowing, 
perhaps an Jintuiting. And there is bodh@, a term which means the 
blooming of flowers, but it also can be used to stand for the self-awa- 
kening experience, the “ah-ha experience,” the illuminating under- 
standing that may come after long meditation. So in classical India if 
one were asked to be philosophical, he would be asked to do any one 
of eight different acts (Here I shift to the infinitive) : 
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To select an opinion. 

To take a general point of view. 

To attain knowledge of the nature of things. 
To seek discriminative knowledge. 

To think about thinking. 

To look on the inner nature of things, 


To know in a direct fashion, 
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To engage in meditation until experiencing illumination. 


But, as a matter of fact, I doubt that anyone was asked in classi- 
cal India to be philosophical. The reason for this is that philosophy 
was not regarded as an activity to be engaged in at will, nor was it a 
role one could play and then stop playing. The eight terms which 
were similar to phtlosophia are in fact eight terms for various aspects of 
a total process or activity which is much wider than the connotation of 
the word philosophy as that word is now used in the West. This 
** total process or activity” is sadhana, and we have no word in English 
which does justice to the meaning of this word. Sadhana stands fora 
comprehensive discipline designed to accomplish the full development 
of man. A human life may be said to be a sadhana when a person 
consciously directs his attention to the understanding and development 
of himself in all dimensions: physical, social, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual. It is man’s sadhana possibilities which prompted Bhigma to 
offer to Yudhisthira the truth transcending all other truths: ‘There 
is nothing in the universe higher than man.”?' And Tulstd@sa says, 
**Know the devotee of Rama to be greater than Rama.”* ‘The Life 
Divine, argues Aurobindo, is the life truly human. One could not be 
asked to engage in sadhana except in the way in which we in the West 
might say to a man, “ You ought to live!”” This admonition, of course, 
does not mean that he ought to breathe, to eat, to sense, to think, to 
have sex relations, etc. What we would mean is that he ought to be- 
come more aware of the meaning of life processes, he ought to enter 
more fully into them. Soa man might be reminded by his spiritual 
counsellor to pay more attention to the significance of all the things he 
does as son, brother, husband, father, vocationalist, citizen, and 
human being, Only in that sense could a man be asked to engage in 
sadhana. 

Indian philosophy is much more than a counterpart of Western 
philosophy which happened to originate and flourish in the subcontinent 
of Asia. Indeed totry to fit Indian philosophy into the moulds 
appropriate for Western philosophy is to misunderstand it. Such an 
effort reduces sadhana to only an intellectual quest. And to attempt to 
find Western counterparts — a practice unfortunately still engaged in 
by many students of Indian thought both native and Western — creates 
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as many problems as it solves. For example, it will be a great day for 
Indian philosophy when Sankara is no longer presented as an Indian 
Kant or Bradley! Again we'll never understand Indian philosophy if 
we think in terms of dichotomies: philosophy versus religion, philoso- 
phy versus science, philosophy versus art. If there isan Indian philoso- 
phy beyond Indian music, sculpture, painting, architecture, literature, 
dance, ethics, and religion, it is the unity within these activities. This 
unity isin the acts, not separate from them or imposed upon them, 
Unifying concepts such as Brahman, Saichidananda, Sat and Tat are 
inherent in the nature of things, not transcendent to things. Indian 
philosophy is religious in the widest sense of that term. In other words, 
in India there has not developed an existential revolt against essentia- 
lism because Indian philosophy has always been existential; it has 
always been an ingredient of sadhana. There was no sadhana that 
became in time philosophical, nor a philosophy which in time became 
a sadhana. When the six orthodox systems developed in India each of 
the systems was presented as a soteriology, a way to end the sufferings 
inherent in the human condition. But this was not an innovation ; the 
speculations of the Vedic literature were so presented, although their 
sadhana stressed more the positive attainment of happiness than the 
negative escape from pain. Radhakrishnan has written, ‘‘On account 
of the close connection between theory and practice, doctrine and life, 
a philosophy which could not stand the test of life, not in the pragma- 
tistic but the larger sense of the term, had no chance of survival. To 
those who realise the true kinship between life and theory, philosophy 
becomes a way of life, an approach to spiritual realization...... Every 
doctrine is turned into a passionate conviction, stirring the heart of 
man and quickening his breath.’’® 

Let us turn now to comparisons and contrasts. In the West being 
philosophical means acting in accord with acertain attitude toward 
events, the attitude expressed by Epictetus as ‘* Nothing can hurt me.” 
It means being sufficiently removed from immediate concerns that one 
may see life steadily and asa whole. The philosopher is a drop-out 
in the sense that he maintains sufficient psychological distance to 
evaluate the passing scene. Philosophy as conceived in the West 
encourages separation of theory and practice. The traditional perch 
for viewing philosophically is the ivory tower. Milton in Paradise 
Lost placed philosophers in hell where even there they detached them- 
selves from events : 


Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will and Fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.* 
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The Danish existentialist Kierkegaard accused the philosophers of 
building great mansions of thought and then living in a doghouse 
beside the mansions. Jn classical India being philosophical meant 
being attached rather than detached. An orthodox (astika) philoso- 
pher accepted one of the systems and lived in accord with the 
suidelines of that system. This existential involvement in the human 
scene may seem superior to Stoic detachment, but a price was paid. 
The marketplace is where the action is, but the man in the market- 
place never has the overall view of the man in the tower. An indica- 
tion of this is a curious insensitivity of Indians towards history. They 
became a traditional-minded people rather than a historical-minded 
people. Their first history was written by Westerners. They had no 
point of view from which to measure progress, and as a result very 
little social, economic, or intellectual progress was made during the 
centuries of greatest growth in the West. Indian creativity had run 
its course by the fifteenth century. The dark ages settled down on the 
subcontinent. A renaissance of sorts was stimulated by contact with 
the British in the nineteenth century, but the genuine renaissance was 
expected to come after August 15, 1947. Unfortunately the problems 
since independence have been so many and so complex that the new 
nation has not yet attained the position of cultural leadership many 
had hoped she would reach in her first quarter century. One of her 
early acts as a nation delighted philosophers around the world. What 
other nation planned during the second year of its existeuce for the 
publication of a comprehensive history of philosophy ? The book 
itself speaks for the high principles of this young nation, and the 
motivation for publication as stated by the editors is superb: “It 
may perhaps lead to a better understanding, and demonstrate the 
unity of human aspirations which transcend geographical and national 
limitations. ’’® It is on this note that I now wish to turn our considera- 
tions. 

The differences of East and West are only cultural. Beneath the 
differences is a “‘ unity of human aspirations.’’ The desire for health, 
knowledge, peace, and love are the desires of all men regardless of 
colour, creed, and nationality. Such aspirations are what make us 
human, Integral to these aspirations are the literature and art by 
which we give form to our humanity. The generic name for these 
contributors of form is culture. And it is culture which can divide us. 
The foreigner’s speech is barbaric, his manners atrocious, his art 
strange, his music weird, and his literature unprofitable! But we for 
some time have been moving into a happier period. We have learned 
how rich and profound is the other’s culture, and how much our own 
life is enlarged by acquaintance with other cultures. Many now say 
with Gandhiji, «I do not want my house to be walled in on all sides 
any my windows to be stuffed. I want the cultures of all lands to be 
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blown about my house as freely as possible, but I refuse to be blown 
off my feet by any.”” There was a time not many years ago when we 
were discussing the creation of a world philosophy. Immediately 
following world war II some people were hoping for ‘‘one world,” 
one in language, government, and ideology. This was a chimera, 
Now we are striving more realistically for the condition in which we 
appreciate the many variations on the human theme. We are discover- 
ing wherein we can and should be the same and wherein we can and 
should be different. Specifically, we live in a world of common 
sciences and of unique arts. There is no such thing as American 
chemistry or Indian physics. The sciences seek to understand the 
nature of things from a basis which is not national or international, 
but rational. Zinc and hydrochloric acid react the same in the labor- 
atories of Bombay, Berlin, Boston, and Bali. But this is not the case 
in the arts. It makes perfectly good sense to distinguish Western and 
Indian poetry, music, and dance. ‘They are elements of culture, that 
is, the forms by which we express our human aspirations. 

Philosophy is an activity which sometimes attempts to arrive at 
conclusions which any rational being would be forced to accept as ture 
by reason of the principle of rationality, and which sometimes functions 
within an identifiable group of people as part of the means by which 
this group expresses its deepest longings, its peculiar attitudes, and its 
unique history. The first activity I shall hereafter call ‘‘ being philo- 
sophical as science,” It is a quest of man the rational animal working 
within the limits of rationality. Philosophers like Kant, Descartes, 
and Gotama (the founder of Nyaya logic) appeal not to Germans, nor 
Frenchmen, nor Indians but to rational minds. Being philosophical 
as science means to attempt to step outside one’s own culture in order 
to appeal solely to minds. Descartes stated this excellently in his 
Discourse on Method, Part II: “....as for the opinions which up to 
that time I had embraced, I thought that I could not do better than 
resolve ot once to sweep them wholly away, that I might afterwards 
be in a postition to admit either others more correct, or even perhaps 
the same when they had undergone the scrutiny of reason.’? When 
philosopheres are being philosophical as science they arrive at remark- 
ably similar conclusions : examples would be Gotama’s and Aristotle’s 
analyses of the syllogism and Nagarjuna’s and Kant’s meta-philoso- 
phizing. ‘The second activity I shall hereafter call “being philosophi- 
cal as art.** Here the appeal is to the man within his culture. The 
philosopher functioning in this manner does not seek to sweep wholly 
away the opinions which he has embraced up to this time, rather he 
seeks to clarify, enhance, and extend his cultural heritage. The 
activity of being philosophical as art is culture. In India the six 
systems of classical Indian philosophy were critical reflections upon 
the speculations recorded in the Vedic literature, and these reflections 
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have themselves become part of the cultural tradition. In the West 
philosophy is more than “footnotes to Plato,” but much of it is an 
extension of the methods and problems raised by the Greeks, and the 
sophomores (wise fools) among Western philosophers are those who 
have attempted to philosophize without having read Plato and Aris- 
totle. The goal of being philosophical as science is to assist in the 
attainment of true knowledge about reality; the goal of being philoso- 
phical as art is to assist in the discovery and/or creation of moral and 
artistic values. 

I propose now to reconsider the admonition *‘° Be philosophical.” 
But this time we are to think of it as being said seriously by a philosopher 
to a philosopher. Possibly we have been paying too much attention lately 
in philosophical circles to so-called ‘ordinary language.’’ Philosophers 
talk philosophical language as well as ordinary language. What 
would a philosopher be recommending to another philosopher when he 
suggests that they be philosophical? JI believe that it would depend 
upon whether we are thinking of being philosophical as science or of 
being poilosophical as arf, that is, upon whether itis the philosophizing 
of man as rational animal or the philosophizing of man as cultural 
animal. We shall therefore examine the implications of being philoso- 
phical in each of these two contexts. We must remember that we are 
considering what it is to be philosophical, not what itis to think 
philosophically. Being philosophical as science will be examined as an 
act having four component parts: to think, to express, to infer, and 
to apply. 

An American publishing house a few years ago put on the cover 
ofa brochure of philosophical textbooks a picture of Rodin’s sculpture 
“The Thinker”. The company obviously thought that an image of a 
man sitting with head bent forward, brow furrowed, eyes partially 
closed, and chin resting on hand was a fitting symbol of the philoso- 
pher. Philosophers do not object to being considered as thinkers, but 
they ought to object to bemg considered as only thinkers. Being 
philosophical as science begins when an occasion arises which creates 
puzzlement. As John Dewey has said, ‘‘ Men do not, in their natural 
estate, think when they have no troubles to cope with, no difficulties to 
overcome.”’® Presumably, if man had no problems, philosophy would 
not have developed, that is, philosophy in the sense in which we 
are now considering it. Philosophy as problem-solving has two parts : 
one can be called critical thinking, the other creative thinking, or 
perhaps a better terminology is to call one the structured sort of think- 
ing, and the other the non-structured. The former has been carefully 
examined both in India and in the West ; the latter remains mysterious. 
We do not know how to create the situations, which might produce 
creative ideas. 

The second step in being philosophical as science is to express. 
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A philosopher is a talker. To philosophize is to speak and to write. 
Wittgenstein’s advice to be silent on that whereof one cannot speak has 
been used to support a variety of philosophical absurdities. Silence is not 
a sign of profundity. More often than not itis an indication of lack 
of verbal skills, or of befuddled thinking. Clear thinking can be expres- 
sed in clear words. The so-called silent philosopher is no philosopher at 
all. Words are the tools of the philosopher, and the philcsopher who 
uses them badly is a bad philosopher. Part of the reason for the high 
reputation Bertrand Russell has as a philosopher stems from the fact 
that he writes with clarity, wit, and incisiveness. He is one of the few 
philosophers who has won a Nobel prize for literature. There ought 
to be more. For cumbersome and prolix speech and writing few have 
surpassed Herbert Spencer. On one occasion after addressing a 
group of convalescent inmates in a mental hospital, Spencer noted 
that one of the men in the audience was distraught with manic 
laughter. Upon being persuaded to reveal the cause of his laughter, 
the man remarked, “To think of mein and you out!’’? If one can’t 
express his thoughts well, one is not being philosophical as science. 

Inference is the third step in being philosophical as science. 
Inferring, like thinking and expressing is a psychological process 
known as philosophizing. Inference must be carefully distinguished 
from implication. Implication is the logical relationship which 
connects validly related propositions; inference is the process of the 
living mind which asserts the relationship and draws the conclusion. 
Inference is the necessary psychological activity which links the impli- 
Cative propositions and the conclusion. Inthe absence of inference, 
implications may be heaped upon implications but nothing can be 
concluded. This is the moral of Lewis Carroll’s delightful story 
“‘ What the Tortoise said to Achilles.” In brief his argument is that if 
the major and the minor propositions of a syllogism are true, then the 
conclusion follows—unless, that is, the proposition “If the major and 
the minor propositions are true, then the conclusion follows” is itself 
treated as a third proposition! How often philosophers act like a foolish 
housewife who computes the calories of food but does not give food to 
her children ! The analysis of ideas without consideration of what ideas 
denote is a carrousel of movement which goes nowhere and accompli- 
Shes nothing. Inference is the process by which one moves from 
logicality to reality. 

But thinking, expressing, and inferring is not the whole of being 
philosophical as science. There must also be application. It was this 
aspect of being philosophical which Charles Sanders Peirce and 
William James stressed. Edo not believe that any system of philoso- 
phy has triggered more unfavourable criticism than has pragmatism. 
European and Asian critics have attempted to write it off as a self- 
defence of American activists. The critics of pragmatism might 
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ponder over the sub-title James gave to his lectures, Pragmatism: A New 
Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking. Possibly James’ greatest error was 
in trying to present pragmatism as a full philosophy rather than as the 
application step in the philosophical enterprise. It was his way of 
saying that ideas do have consequences when they are applied to reali- 
ties, also that non-application is unphilosophical. Being philoso- 
phical is being philosophical all the way. I can find no evidence 
that Plato felt he was betraying philosophy in attempting to train 
Dionysius for the role of philosopher-king. On the contrary, the charm 
and significance of his Seventh Epistle is the delicacy of his defence of 
high expectations and miserable failure in Sicily. If Plato had refused 
to attempt to apply the principles delineated in The Republic when the 
opportunity came to him, he could rightly be written off as one who 
refused to be philosophical at the crucial point. The philosopher who 
cannot actualize the cash value of his ideas may be thinking philoso- 
phically but he is not acting philosophically. As Jaspers has said, ‘‘ The 
philosopher is expected to live according to his doctrine ...... the 
philosopher has no doctrine if by doctrine is meant a set of rules under 
which the particular cases of empirical existence might be subsumed, 
as things are subsumed under empirical species or men’s acts under 
judical norms ... the philosopher and the man are inseparable.’’§ 
Thought without action is useless; action without thought is dangerous. 

Being philosophical as science means to think, to express, to infer, 
and to apply. Being philosophical in these senses is the same in India 
and the West for it is the philosophizing of the rational man. And 
who is the rational man? He is the man who would communicate with 
other men. As Aristotle says, the way to demonstrate negatively the 
truth of the principle of rationality (for Aristotle it is the truth of the 
law of non-contradiction) is to ask the one who denies the principle to 
say something, for in saying anything he assumes that the contradic- 
tory of what he says is false.® Aristotle adds that if he Says nothing, 
he is “no better than a vegetable.” Perhaps we do not need to go to 
that extreme; at least we can say he is not a philosopher. 

Being philosophical as art differs from being philosophical as 
science in that it appeals to fundamental metaphysical and axiological 
assumptions of a people as well as to rational principles. Communica- 
tion here depends upon understanding, if not accepting, these beliefs 
which ordinarily are not questioned by a particular group of people. 
T.R.V. Murti gives an excellent description of what we are here call- 
ing being philosophical as art: “« Systems of philosophy are the 
elaboration, through concepts and symbols, of certain original intui- 
tions. If all of us had those basic intuitions, systems should be 
superfluous...... It happens that the great mass of mankind can but be 
followers and are not leaders in thought. Systems of thought are 
intended to lead them to the highest experience through symbols and 
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concepts.””*° I prefer to extend Murti’s description a bit by pointing 
out that systems of philosophy in addition to propagating the original 
intuitions may also be instruments of clarification, systematization, 
rationalization, integration, and criticism. In India the six @stika 
systems present argument for the Upanisadic intuitions. The best 
examples from the West are the scholastic philosophical systems in 
their relation to the biblical intuitions. If the telos of being philoso- 
phical as science is discovering and/or creating true knowledge about 
reality, the telos of being philosophical as art is celebrating the ideals 
of the good and the beautiful which the group has made its own, 
tracing out the implications of these ideals, and applying these ideals 
as criteria for judgment of present reality and as programme for future 
attainments. Being philosophical as science, we have said, is the same 
for all rational animals; but being philosophical as art differs with 
each human culture. I want to mention four differences in basic 
assumptions of Indians and Westerners. 

The first has to do with attitude towards tradition. India, it seems 
to me, isa place where people do as they do because that is the way 
it ought to be done. For example, a philosopher friend of mine 
consulted an astrologer before his daughter’s wedding, offering me the 
tongue-in-cheek explanation, “Her grandmother wanted it.? Again 
a post-graduate student replied when I attempted to argue for the 
values of bachelorhood for a scholar, ‘‘But marriage is a 
part of life. You can’t escape it.” ‘Such uncriticalness toward 
traditional modes of behaviour makes for stability to be sure, but the 
Westerner feels that it underrates the worth of change. Western 
Indologists differ widely in personal reactions to this aspect of Indian 
culture. René Guénon praises India for traditional-mindedness and 
condemns the West where ‘a philosopher’s renown is raised more by 
inventing a new error than by repeating a iruth which has already 
been expressed by others.”?? P. Thomas condemns this feature of 
Indian culture saying that ‘“‘the best modern philosophers among the 
Hindus can dono better than interpret the teachings of their ances- 
tors.”'* The West ceased to be traditional in the fourteenth century. 
Since that century progress in the West has been measured by change. 
Cities, states, schools, and industries in America customarily observe 
their centennials with celebrations often labelled ‘*100 Years of 
Progress”. These celebrations consist of tracing the changes that have 
taken place accompanied by gentle laughter about out-moded customs 
and manners. Rejection of the old, the past, and the traditional 
has perhaps reached its culmination in the turned-on generation of 
American youth, one of whose clichés is ‘You can’t trust anyone 
over 30.” Perhaps the difference between America and India at this 
point might be clarified by reminding us that whereas William James 
wrote “The Will to Believe”? as a defence of “The lawfulness of 
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voluntarily adopted faith,’ had he been an Indian his essay would 
have been a defence of the elimination of the notion of voluntary 
adoption with respect to traditional faith. A word of caution is needed 
before leaving the subject of tradition: the hand of tradition is firm 
in all cultures. India is a land of ancient traditions; the United 
States of America is a land of young traditions. In India a traditional 
way of acting is followed not because it is advertised as traditional, 
but because it is just the way to act. In America sometimes a smoke- 
screen of words about voluntary choice is created before doing the 
traditional act, and sometimes Americans reveal curious naivete about 
traditions in assuming that one can originate traditions at will. I 
recall an announcement in a student newspaper that the following 
week would be held the “first annual” winter frolics! 

A second difference in basic assumptions has to do with the sense 
of reality. By and large the West is naturalistic. At no point is the 
West more Greek than here, and Epicurus may be regarded as the 
one who best expressed the West when he said that the gods exist but 
they are not what we commonly think they are; they can’t touch us, 
and we can’t influence them, so let’s get about our proper business.**® 
The assumption of Western action is that the sensed world is reality. 
In India there is a long and persistent tradition of the unreality and 
deceptiveness of the world of sensed appearances. To compare a 
naturalistic tradition of India with the naturalistic tradition in the 
West would demand that we conceive of a Western tradition in which 
the last naturalist was Epicurus. A West without Lucretius, Haeckel, 
Huxley, Hobbes, Comte, Hume, Darwin, Spencer, Mill, Dewey, 
Sellars, Russell, etc., would indeed be a strange West. 

A third basic assumption which divides India and the West has to 
do with the roles of unity and plurality. ‘‘ The key to the understand- 
ing of Indian religion and art is to be found in her long search for the 
One behind and in the many,” writes Kenneth Saunders.** Whereas 
the West has stressed the one as the individual unit, which when 
related to other individuals forms a community, India _ has stressed the 
One as the matrix from which individuals have emerged and to which 
in time they return. The oft-repeated observation that Indian 
philosophy is Platonic and Western Philosophy is Aristotelian has 
enough truth in it to be a suggestive starting-point and enough error to 
be extremely dangerous. 

The last basic assumption of Western and Indian Philosophy is 
the quantity-quality syndrome. Which has prior value: ‘‘ How 
many?” or ‘What kind?” Indians who criticize the West for its 
materialism may not be talking about materialism but about the 
Western preoccupation with numbers. There is an interesting notion 
in the West that if one is good, two is better, and the largest possible 
number of the commodity is the best. In the last few years several 
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models of cars have been recalled by American manufacturers when it 
was found that certain parts were defective. Reading between the 
lines of the statements of manufacturers to owners of the models, I 
detected little evidence of humility on the part of the auto companies 
for putting inferior products on the market and some pride for the 
large number that had to be recalled. In other words, they had 
outsold their competitors! In India there is an emphasis on quality, 
perhaps best seen in the much misunderstood varna system. In spite 
of all that has been said about the equality of vocations and the dig- 
nity of individuals, the fact remains that the twice-born usually 
exemplify human possibilities much more than do the Harijans. Quali- 
tative distinctions transcend quantitative distinctions in fundamental 
Indian evaluations. 

Being philosophical as art differs in India and in the West because 
philosophy in this sense is part of culture, part of the way by which 
we give form to our humanity. The perfecting of our possibilities, 
as Hinduism has so correctly pointed out, is through several means or 
ways (mdrgas): the way of action (karma marga), the way of thought 
(jia@na marga), the way of devotion (bhakt: marga), and the way of 
psycho-physical discipline (yoga marga). But any way will suffice, since 
if it is pursued steadfastly, it will encompass the values inherent in 
the other ways. This is the integral marga adumbrated in the Bhagavad 
Gita. As for the integration of being philosophical as science and 
being philosophical as art, our best clues can be taken from Aristotle, 
who argues at the opening of the Metaphysics that understanding 
(epistemé) and skill ((techn@) are the products of the experience of 
things (empeiria) which is unique to man. From these products of 
human experience come the final products: theoretical truth, practi- 
cal action, and beautiful and useful objects. Again, to stay within 
Aristotelian concepts, we may say that being philosophical as science 
provides the matter, being philosophical as art provides the form, and 
that the informed matter is the whole man as philosopher motivated 
by and towards the Good. In India man is celebrated as the being 
through whom the Good is revealed and realized. Indian Philosophy 
has been described as “a running commentary on the text, ‘Thanks 
that Iam a man.’ ”'® 
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ON BEING PHILOSOPHICAL’ 


— Comments 


Herbert Herring 


In his paper Dr. Organ endeavours to grasp at the proper meaning of 
“being philosophical’’. The discussion of some meanings of “ being 
philosophical”? in the lay sense leads him to the conclusion that 
** being philosophical ’’ in that sense is not at all “being philosophical’’, 
I quite agree, but I have my doubts as to whether his premises, 
i.e. the distinction he draws between feeling philosophically, thinking 
philosophically and being philosophical, are all that clear as they seem 
to be at first sight. 
As to the first, feeling philosophically, I rather think that this does 
not mean anything. Feeling like a mother, a father, a lover, a 
friend, an enemy, etc. certainly makes sense ; for, what is meant by the 
term “feeling” is some particular emotion located somewhere within 
the human being—but surely not in the brain. This feeling, of course, 
might be directed or regulated by reflection, but it is not necessarily 
connected with the understanding or even dependent onit. Thus it 
makes no sense, not even a lay sense, to speak of somebody feeling 
philosophically unless one wants to state that this somebody and his 
attitude towards other beings is being determined by uncontrolled, 
unreflected emotions—, and this is undoubtedly no philosophical 
performance whatsoever, since philosophy, at least as it has always 
been understood in the West, is an activity of the mind carried out by 
means of rational thinking: and it is rational thinking that is 
necessarily involved when saying that someone is thinking philosophically. 
Now, what does “being philosophical’? mean, first in the lay sense? 
“Being philosophical’’, of course, does not mean to behave like a Stoic, 
and I think that only very few people in the West would subscribe to 
this labelling of the philosopher. On the contrary, from what J have 
experienced myself since Jiving in India, I get the impression that this 
much more the way philosophers are expected to behave by laymen 
in the East where the distinction between Myth and Logos has never 
been drawn—a distinction which, at least since Aristotle, lies at the 
bottom of the Westerner’s understanding of philosophy. (Whether 
this distinction is right or wrong, useful or useless, is—for our purposes 
—a question of minor importance.) 
As to Stoicism as such, I cannot see upon which evidence 
Dr. Organ bases his statement that Stoicism was “ the last philosophical 
system which was a complete philosophy which includes a logic, 
a methodology, a metaphysics, an ethic and a soteriology.’’ Where is, 
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for instance, a systematic logic or a metaphysics in Stoicism? I can 
hardly find one, neither in Zenon, Chrysipp, Poseidonios nor in the 
younger Stoics like Seneca, Epiktet or Marcus Aurelius. On the 
contrary, Stoicism, first and foremost, was mainly an ethic, a guide to 
morality, and therefore — as was believed by the Stoics and their 
followers — a guide to eternal happiness. The great philosophical 
systems as characterized by Dr. Organ, the systems of Thomas Aquinas, 
Descartes, Kant, Hegel, Schelling or, in our century, of N. Hartmann, 
are much later than Stoicism, with, of course, the one and only 
exception of Aristotle’s system. 

Then Dr, Organ mentions eight different acts which, according to 
classical Indian philosophy, one has to perform in order to be philoso- 
phical; but these acts mean nothing new to somebody who has a 
sufficient knowledge of the thoughts of the Pre-Socratics, of Plato’s 
** Dialogues” or Aristotle’s ‘‘ Metaphysics’. The close and intimate 
connection between theory and practice which Dr. Organ mentions as 
one of the strongest elements in Indian thought has always been a strong 
element in Western thought too, — from the times of Socrates, saying 
that virtue is an activity of the soul based upon reason, upto the exis- 
tentialists of our days with their decisive demand for action in order 
to be a being which is not just there, which is not just the case, buta 
being which exists, a being in full awareness of its capacity and 
thus, its limitations. 

Theoretically, for methodological or hermeneutic reasons, it 
is true, that thinking and acting are distinguished from one another; 
but I can hardly see how one could deny that moral behaviour should 
rest upon some certain knowledge of the Good, no matter how this 
Good is being defined: as something general and transcendent ; 
something immanent in the human soul; something dependent ona 
given religious or cultural background or environment; something 
acknowledged for pragmatical reasons by a particular group of people; 
or something just valid for a single person. 

Socrates, St. Augustine, Leibniz, Kant, Hegel, Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche and many others have proved that they were not at all 
living in an ivory tower and that they really did not have the slightest 
idea of being locked up in such a precious and useless piece of mental 
architecture : they were constantly demanding that man’s action should 
conform to his awareness of his duty towards mankind and the 
world-order. 

The difference between Western and Eastern thought is not, unless 
I am completely mistaken, that the one is located in the ivory tower 
and the other in the market-place, but that the one is based upon the 
realm of things in space and time — ontologically speaking — or — 
logically speaking — upon what can be experienced by our senses, 
what can be known by means of sense-experience and rational 
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discourse; whereas the other’s knowledge is primarily based upon 
religious principles and sometimes an irrational or even mystic 
awareness of the infinite in its indefinability. While Western thought 
rests upon the ontological distinction between Myth and Logos, 
Eastern thought is based upon the ontical unity of Myth and Logos, 
upon the Myth of the Logos and the Logos of the Myth. 

But then, coming to his very point, the meaning of “ being philo- 
sophical” in the philosopher’s sense, Dr. Organ draws a distinction 
which I am very much in favour of and which could serve to clarify the 
difference between Western and Eastern thought in the sense mentioned 
above: the distinction between “being philosophical as science” 
and ‘‘ being philosophical as art’. The first description would mark 
the position and the interpretation of philosophy in the West, appealing 
to man as man, in his capacity as a rational being or — in its practical 
outcome — in his capacity of being rational. The second description 
would mark the age-old interpretation of philosophy in the East, appeal- 
ing to man as belonging to a certain culture, for instance Indian 
culture or Hinduism. Thus one could calla Saint or a wise man a 
philosopher in the Indian sense of the word whereas Westerners would 
have some doubts in calling a man a philosopher whose statements were 
incompatible with some kind of logic and its basic principles. And it 
is for this reason that people in the West would never think of calling 
Buddha or Jesus Christ or the numerous Saints of Christianity philoso- 
phers, since philosophers in the West are considered first of all as 
reasonable people and not as wise or holy men. For everybody knows 
that a reasonable man need not be a wise man, let alone a holy man, 
whereas wise or holy men lack or neglect very often reason and 
rational discourse. 

Let us now turn to that passage in Dr. Organ’s paper where he 
says that “being philosophical as science is to express’’, that “ the 
philosopher is a talker, that to philosophize is to speak and to write.” 
I would agree that silence is not a sign of profundity, and I would also 
agree that clear thinking can be expressed in clear words, — although 
I would prefer to substitute the expression “ words ”? by the expression 
“terms” or “symbols” in order to avoid the wrong impression that 
thoughts must always and necessarily be expressed by means of verbal 
language. Clear thinking can be expressed in clear words, terms, 
symbols — so far, so good. But clear thinking is not identical with 
thinking as such, Many problems bothering philosophers from 
ancient times, to be exact, those problems of traditional metaphysics 
which constitute what we call in the West the philosophia perennis, 
cannot be solved by means of clear thinking and thus cannot be 
expressed clearly. Does that, then, mean that they are not genuine 
problems, that they are ‘‘ pseudo-problems”? as logical positivists and 
analysts would call them, or can it mean that they are transcending 
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the boundaries of rational thinking and therefore transcending the 
realm of rational expression? Surely, words are the tools of a philo- 
sopher, but words are also the tools of a priest, a poet, a politician, 
a merchant, words are the tools of a variety of interhuman 
communications, But the tools of the philosopher are not merely 
words, and I would very much hesitate to make the winning of a 
Nobel - Prize for Literature a criterion for philosophical subtlety, apart 
from the fact that this prize has very often been given for political 
reasons rather than for literary ones. 

“Thinking, expressing, and inferring is not the whole of being 
philosophical as science”, Dr. Organ continues, “There must also be 
application.”” Thought without action, without any possible application, 
is certainly useless. This, however, need not indicate that the one who 
thinks and the one who acts, i.e. the one who applies certain ideas, 
must be one and the same person. Very often the man who thinks is 
not the man who takes action, and the one taking action is often 
—as history so tragically proves — not a thinker. It has to be 
questioned whether we can blame a thinker for his inability to act 
according to the principles and conclusions of his philosophy; for it is 
not too often that he is given the chance of making his ideas come true 
in social life. Plato’s ideal demand for the philosopher-kings was 
surely a wonderful idea but has hardly had any bearing on reality. 

Coming to the end, let me make one or two remarks with 
regard to the basic assumptions Dr. Organ mentions in order to 
mark the difference between Indians and Westerners: the attitude 
towards tradition; the sense of reality; unity and _ plurality; 
quantity and quality. As for the first two, I am — on the whole — of 
his opinion. As for the last two, I have some objections. I simply 
cannot see how the Westerner’s thinking is occupied with concepts of 
quantity whereas the Indian is said to emphasize quality. This is 
surely not the case in so far as the manufacturing and selling of 
Motorcars is concerned, to refer to Dr. Organ’s own example. To show 
how the idea of quality is much more predominant in Western thought 
than that of quantity would mean another lecture. Since this cannot 
be done today, I must confine myself, with regard to this assumption, 
to a very rigorous ‘‘ Veto”’. 

Unity and Plurality : Has the West really ‘stressed the one as the 
individual Unit” and India “the One as the matrix from which 
individuals have emerged and to which in time they return’’? The great 
thinkers of the West have always stressed the unity in plurality and the 
plurality in the unity, the plurality of all worldly beings having its 
ground in the foremost and uttermost, indivisible unity which is the 
Absolute, revealing itself in the variety of individual creatures. It is 
this that Leibniz means when he writes in a letter to his French colle- 
ague Arnauld (30-4-1698) : “Ce qui n’est pas véritablement un étre 
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n’est pas non plus véritablement un éére”’ (That which is not really one 
being is not really a being). And the same idea is expressed in an 
earlier letter to Arnauld (end of 1671) wherein he writes: ‘“ Utique 
enim nos varietas delectat, sed reducta in unitatem” (Surely we enjoy 
the manifold of things but only when reduced to unity). 

One could easily write the history of Western philosophy from the 
point of view of unity as well as from that of plurality ; it only depends 
on whether one defines unity and plurality in terms of quantity or 
quality. 

Finally I would say that it is not in India alone that man is 
celebrated as the being through whom the Good is revealed and 
realized. The realization of the Good has always been the final aim of 
the practical application of theoretical knowledge in Western 
philosophy. But what is the Good and what is the Truth we are to 
realize ? The answers to these questions can really prove whether one 
is actually trying to be philosophical or just talking in philosophical 
terms, 
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Marx, in his well- known Theses on Ludwig Feuerbach, suggested 
that philosophers had tried to interpret the world while the task was to 
change it. An analogous dissatisfaction seems to pervade those steeped 
in what they have come to regard as the classical Indian tradition in 
philosophy. Only their complaint is not that philosophers are trying to 
interpret the world while the task was to changeit. They would 
perhaps rephrase it by saying that philosophers were trying to interpret 
the world, while the task was to change their own selves or rather 
discover their own self — the Self with the capital S. 

The dissatisfaction is not confined to Marx or his numerous 
followers, official and unofficial, or to Indians who have a certain idea 
about what classical tradition in Indian philosophy was. There are 
others who believe in engaged philosophy, besides the marxists. In 
fact, the young in the United States and W. Europe, specially those 
engaged in the protest movements, want their philosphers to change 
the world, though perhaps in a different way. Equally, the traditional 
philosophers in Japan feel the same way as most Indian philosphers do. 
Only, their idea of changing the self is influenced more by Zen Buddhism 
than by Advaita Vedanta of the Samkarite variety. Radhakrishnan 
and K. C. Bhattacharyya in India and Nishida in Japan typify this 
difference. 

In a sense, however, both the Marxian and the non-Marxian 
formulations seem out of step with the current practice of Philosophy. 
Philosophy today is no more an “interpretation” of the world. One 
even wonders if it ever was. The task of interpreting the world has 
been left to science, almost by definition. And in such a situation, the 
charge against philosophy that it is not doing what it ought to do 
becomes even more insistent. The feeling that modern philosophy is 
concerned with trivialities is fairly wide-spread and philosophers 
themselves have proclaimed its irrelevance to all knowledge and 
practice. 

But, what exactly is the complaint about? What is the heart 
of the dissatisfaction that so many seem to feel? It is difficult to 
pin it down or articulate it with precision. Perhaps, it is like a general 
ache which is difficult to locate or articulate and the doctor is 
merely told that something is wrong somewhere and that perhaps 
is what the patient exactly feels. Still, there is a problem and that is 
why those who complain or feel dissatisfied, don’t do otherwise. Who 
stops one from philosophising the way one likes, at least if one happens 
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to live in a democractic country as most of us do? Or, if one 
happens to be not a producer but a consumer of philosophical products, 
one may read whatever one likes. After all, the pursuit of wisdom 
or moksha or self-realization or the Absolute or for that matter, of 
Revolution or Anarchy or reform in social, political and institutional 
spheres is open to everyone who wants to pursue them. What exactly 
is the difficulty then? Or, to vary the metaphor, where exactly the 
shoe pinches ? 

Perhaps, the pinch lies in the feeling that that which one 
considers most worthwhile in life or feeling or thought has not the 
sanction of the most respectable thought of this century. The 
prestigious international centres of philosophical activity and the 
journals in which current contemporary discussion is carried on 
encourage and sanctify a style of writing and thought which is bent on 
squeezing out from life all meaning whatsoever. This may seem an 
exaggeration; perhaps, itis. After all, are there not centres of pheno- 
menological and existential thought and others which talk of a 
philosophy of dialogue, with some whisper of I and Thou? Who can 
deny the profundity of a Marcel or the comprehension of a Whitehead? 
But, do not they belong to the philosophical margins of the contem- 
porary world? And as for the counter-centres, do not they lie mainly in 
Europe, where languages other than English dominate the scene? In 
the Anglo-Saxon world, their influence and prestige is only marginal 
and such is also bound to be the case in those countries whose intellec- 
tual life is more or less an appendage to that of the Anglo-Saxon world. 
English is the medium of intellectual life in these countries and the 
prestigious centres which dominate the philosophical world in those 
countries naturally dominate in these also. The difference in this 
respect between the intellectual life in those countries which were 
British colonies in the recent past and those which were under French 
or Spanish domination, is extremely instructive and interesting. The 
former is dominated, even now, by the modes of thought dominant in 
the United Kingdom or the U.S.A., while the latter are governed by 
what is happening in France or Mexico or some countries of Latin 
America. 

The differences perhaps derive from the language with which one 
happens to be familiar and, at a deeper level still, by that in which one 
happens to express or articulate oneself. The latter point is brought 
home if one compares the philosophical scene in, say, a country like 
Japan where most philosophers write in Japanese and India where 
almost everyone writes in English. The former has already a sort of 
distinctive philosophical tradition where thought has a continuity, 
building from one thinker to another. Deriving from Nishida, Tanabe 
and Watsuji, a native stream of philosophising has emerged in Japan 
for which these provide the context of both critical and creative 
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thought in philosophy. One finds an attempt to extend and apply the 
thought of these thinkers to new domains and interpret them in a novel 
manner. Even a philosophy of mathematics deriving its inspiration 
from the general thought of Nishida has been sought to be developed 
by such a thinker as Nagai Hiroshi. Against this, it would be difficult 
to apprehend a distinctive trend in India where the philosophic tradi- 
tion is more than two thousand years old. The context of philosophical 
thinking in Modern India is provided for not so much by other thinkers 
in India, but by the thinkers in the West, mostly those from the 
English-speaking or rather the English-writing world. The reason for 
this seems mostly to lie in the fact that there is hardly any philosopher 
in India who does not know English or write in it. And if there be any 
who does not know English or does not write in it, he is just not con- 
sidered modern.’ 

The dissatisfaction with philosophy, then, as it is practised in the 
prestigious centres of the Anglo-American world is fairly widespread. 
But is the dissatisfaction confined to philosophy alone? Does not one 
hear the same complaint about modern Art? And this time, the 
boundaries are not confined to the world of England and America 
alone. Rather, they encompass the whole western world, its centre 
lying in western Europe and recently in America also. Further, it will 
be difficult to draw the same distinction between the creators of art in 
the western countries on the one hand and those elsewhere, on the 
other. The art-galleries in Tokyo or New Delhi seem no differen 
from the ones that one visits, say, in Paris or London or New York. 
The average visitor to these galleries is as baffled and bewildered as the 
average reader of philosophical articles in the Mind or The Philosophical 
Review or Analysis or any other such journal. But, at least, most artists 
seem satisfied with what is being created or produced, a situation that 
does not seem to obtain with respect to those who philosophise in coun- 
tries outside the major centres of Anglo-American philosophising. 

Perhaps, the tension between the commitment to values which may 
best be described as ‘moral’ and the others pursued and sought to be 
realised in, say, art or philosophy is too fundamental to be bridged or 
solved in any satisfactory manner. The great and unresolved debatet 
around the social function and responsibility of arts since the move- 
ment of art for art’s sake took form under the direct or indirect inspira- 
tion of Baudelaire, is a standing evidence for this. The debate, how- 
ever, is not confined to the arts only. After Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
it erupted in the heart of the natural sciences themselves. In the 
social sciences, the problems of the privacy and autonomy of the indivi- 
dual have raised serious question whether all sorts of investigations 
concerning human phenomena are desirable or even permissible. Shils’ 
well-known article entitled Social Inquiry and the Autonomy of the Individual 
is only one example of this widespread concern. 
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The claims of morality, then, seem to prescribe limits to the unres- 
tricted autonomy of the pursuit of art and science as much as to that of 
philosophy in recent times. At least, it has seemed most convenient 
usually to raise objections in the name of some real or presumed viola- 
tion of moral claims, or even because of alleged indifference to them. 
However, if a distinction be allowed between claims of utility and 
claims of morality, then the former have as much been the ground of 
perennial objection to the autonomous pursuit of any realm as the 
latter. This, it should be remembered, applies as much to the realm 
of the spirit as to any other realm, a fact generally ignored in the usual 
Indian critique of contemporary philosophy, specially as practiced in 
the positivistically inclined antimetaphysical schools of western 
philosophy today. The conflict between the spiritual and the moral 
should not be unknown to Indians, specially when the primacy of the 
spiritual over the moral has so often been argued and upheld in Indian 
thought. Equally, a critique of the autonomous pursuit of spiritual 
values both from the viewpoint of moral values on the one hand and of 
practical utility on the other, should be fairly well known to Indians 
and foreigners alike as it has been the focal point of comment and 
debate around the Hindu system of values during the whole of this 
century and even earlier. 

The critique of the impulse to absolute autonomy in all realms is 
derived either from the perspective of life as it is lived at ordinary or 
deeper levels or from the perspective of the interpersonal life of man at 
social, political and even affective levels. The ultra abstract, ratioci- 
native, argumentative character of philosophy has always aroused 
suspicion amongst those who value the achievement of a deepened state 
of inner awareness or of the improvement of the socio-political situation 
of man. The men of God in India never appreciated the subtleties of 
Navya-Nyaya logic. Nor, for that matter, did the great debate 
between the Buddhist and the non-Buddhist philosophers about the 
reality of Universals, Substance and Causality find much favour with 
the spiritual seekers in either group. The feeling of unreality about 
the world of abstractions as compared with that which is apprehended 
by the senses or felt and experienced intensively by consciousness lies 
at the root of this critique and suspicion. In fact, the twin trends of 
positivism and existentialism in contemporary philosophy may be seen 
as extensive elaborations and rationalisations of these two types of 
feeling. 

The moral critique, on the other hand, derives from something 
different. It is rooted, so to say, in the very business of living and our 
reflection on it. The business, at least oa the human plane, is inali- 
enably social and it is this awareness of dependence and counter-depen- 
dence with its claims and counter-claims along with the feeling that 
something can be done about it which leads one to judge everything 
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else in its terms. It is almost like the situation when one is ill and 
feels that everything is irrelevant which does not subserve the purposes 
of survival. Only, on the socio-political plane one is almost always ill 
and once this perspective becomes uppermost in one’s mind, nothing 
else can count ever. The christian Critique in the past and the Marxist 
critique in the present are good examples of this. Both can achieve 
the most sophisticated levels of abstraction, but they are justified only 
because they subserve the cause of social humanity. It may be noted 
in this regard that the critique from the moral perspective has generally 
been more predominant in the sociocentric thought-pattern of the west. 
The traditional Indian critique of philosophical abstraction on the other 
hand derives primarily from the perspective of spiritual realisation 
which is conceived in terms of an intensely felt state of consciousness 
rather than in terms of any theoretic awareness of abstract concepts. 
It has only been perhaps in the period starting from Ram Mohan Roy 
and Vivekananda that a critique from the moral perspective may be 
said to have emerged increasingly in India. Aurobindo, Gandhi, 
Tagore, Vinoba and Acharya Tulsi are diverse manifestations of this 
trend. However, this critique has primarily been turned more against 
the traditional type of spirituality than against the theoretic abstractions 
of philosophy itself. 

The conflict between the claims of knowledge and action or of 
theory and practice has been perennial in the history of man. Know- 
ledge has always been seen as instrumental by those who are dedicated 
to action for the achievement of some external state of affairs which 
they have regarded as desirable. Equally, on the other hand, action 
has been seen as instrumental to the achievement of knowledge or what 
may better be called ‘illumination’ or ‘enlightenment,’ that is, the 
achievement of a state of being in which truth and reality are felt and 
seen to coincide. In the Indian tradition, it is called prajta or bodhi, 
a state distinguished from the so-called lower forms of knowledge 
which are primarily conceptual and instrumental in character. The 
perceptual form of knowledge, though not exactly conceptual in 
character, is still in most cases instrumental in nature. It is only in 
aesthetic apprehension that the instrumental character of perceptual 
objects is abolished and that is why such states are considered closest to 
the state described as the highest knowledge. In a sense, the positi- 
vistic analysis of all non-empirical concepts as having only an instru- 
mental status in the discovery and organization of knowledge is, to 
some extent, similar to this. Only, it stops short of treating all know- 
ledge of perceptual objects also as purely instrumental in character. 

Action itself, though generally instrumental and purposive in 
character, need not always be so. In fact, there may be action just 
for the sake of action, as in ritual. Also, it may be for purposes other 
than those of knowledge, even where it is not concerned with the 
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achievement of an external state of affairs as is the case with most 
action. Action is many times undertaken for the achievement of a 
state of consciousness which is considered by the individual or society 
as one of the most significant things that can be or ought to be, 
achieved. In fact, cultures and individuals may be distinguished by 
the importance they give to this direction of action in their lives. 

We have been identifying in our discussion uptil now knowledge 
and action with theory and practice as given in the subject for 
discussion in this seminar. ‘This is justified to a certain extent, but not 
completely so. All knowledge cannot be considered as theoretical in 
nature, unless we choose to regard perceptual knowledge not as know- 
ledge at all. Itmay be contended that there is a theoretical element 
in all perceptual knowledge, but even if this were to be conceded it 
would only show that there is a theoretical element in all knowledge 
and not that it is identical with the whole of it. Also, many who 
conceive of knowledge in theoretical terms do so only when those terms 
can be significantly related partially or wholly, directly or indirectly, 
to that which is apprehended by the senses. There is also the type of 
knowledge which consists in the doing of a thing such as, say, singing 
or dancing or swimming. This, if admitted, destroys the distinction 
between knowledge and action on the one hand and the identity between 
theory and knowledge on the other. 

The same is perhaps not the case with practice and action, though 
there are cases where we would hesitate to use the one even when we 
unhesitatingly use the other. We might, for example, hesitate to use a 
phrase like ‘philosophical action’ when something like ‘philosophical 
practice’ may be found in order. Perhaps, ‘philosophical activity’ 
might be equally acceptable. In any case, I do not want to go into 
questions of usage which, in my opinion, do not settle anything. At 
best, they alert one’s mind to the noticing of a similarity or a difference 
which then always raises the question as to how it is to be evaluated. 
Still now that we have raised this question of philosophical practice we 
might discuss it a little more both in itself and in relation to what may 
be called philosophical theory. 

Philosophical practice is wide and varied. It is what the 
philosophers do, But everything that the philosophers do is not 
philosophy and how, in any case, do we decide who is a philosopher 
and who is not? The puzzle is old and there is some element of 
arbitrariness in the decision one makes. Whatever criterion one adopts, 
there is bound to be some exclusion and some inclusion which would 
be regarded as unjust by someone or other. This all is well known. 
I only wish to draw attention to two aspects of the matter. One, that 
philosophical practice is not an action or activity in the usual sense of 
the term. There is no clear-cut, well-defined purpose or goal for which 
the activity is undertaken and there is, therefore, no criterion for 
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success or failure of the activity. On the other hand, it is no action 
for the sake of action, that is, ritual, either. Also, it is not pure 
creative activity like the one which is found in the arts. Second, that 
philosophical practice is what philosophical theory tries to articulate, 
though through this articulation it begins to influence philosophical 
practice iself. Thus, philosophy as practised does not remain unaffec- 
ted by what philosophy is conceived to be even though, in the first 
instance, the conception itself is supposed to be the result of a reflec- 
tion upon the way philosophy is actually practised and an articulation 
thereof. The “‘is”’ of philosophical practice turns into an “ought” for 
future philosophising when mediated by a reflective articulation 
concerning the practice itself. 

The situation is akin to what happens in art when critical aesthetic 
theory reflecting upon actual works of art may sometimes determine 
for long periods the future of creativity in arts themselves. An 
analogous situation may also perhaps be held to obtain in science if 
Kuhn’s analysis of the structure of scientific revolutions is to be believed. 
However, in both these cases the era of imitation is supposed to be 
broken by a new creation which violates the established paradigms, 
consecrated by the guardian pundits of the realm concerned. Ina 
certain sense, the dialectic is inherent in the situation as the theoretic 
reflection on practice resulting in its articulation is bound to select 
certain features and accentuate them to the neglect of others. These 
will then become the features of the practice which the succeding gene- 
rations will try to follow and approximate till a new, bold and creative 
innovator will appear who will ignore the tradition and set up fresh 
paradigms of his own. 

But if the reflective articulation of a ‘practice’ tends to turn the 
‘is’ into an ‘ought’ and thus determine or influence the latter ‘practice’ 
then it becomes the duty of the person who articulates to spell this out 
as Clearly as he can and bring it into the open. This he can do only if 
he is aware of the inevitable practical implications of what he is doing. 
However, if one were to be more interested in actualising the practical 
implications, then in certain situations one could choose to keep these 
out of sight in the background even if one were aware of them as the 
possible consequences of one’s thought. This would be in the situation 
where the fact of bringing them out into the open may tend to make 
them ineffective. This may not be very honest on the part of the 
thinker concerned, but once one is interested in actualising any parti- 
cular state of affairs, it is difficult to remain honest for long. Intellec- 
tual honesty, of course, demands that one be open and truthful to the 
extent that one can. But here, as elsewhere, the claims of pure and 
practical reason may, and in many cases actually do, conflict. 

The practical consequences of theoretic formulations, however, are 
not confined to the so-called practice of the subject itself. It ranges 
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far and wide, spills over into other domains and, in the case of philoso- 
phy, affects the very core itself. The general influence of theory on 
practice is well known in domains where causal relationships obtain or 
are even supposed to obtain. But there is a wider and a deeper relation- 
ship where reflection is concerned with concepts which are most 
general and pervasive in character and where both ‘theory’ and 
‘practice’ themselves become the subject of reflection. Philosophy is 
such a second or even third-level reflection and it is bound to have 
far-reaching, subtle and fundamental influence on practice both at 
the individual and the social level. 

Philosophy does not bake bread as everyone knows. Nor was it ever 
meant to bethat. Yet, philosophers have always felt it a limitation 
and others who are not philosophers have often urged it as a reproach, 
Theoreticians have always felt the fascination of influencing the practical 
world of the economist the lawyer andthe politician where decisions 
are made. Philosophers being the theoreticians par excellence have 
felt this fascination the strongest. Plato epitomizes the fascination and 
the failure equally. Ina sense, the theoreticians in specific domains 
have some satisfaction of affecting events through the application of 
their knowledge. But philosophers do not even know what kind of 
knowledge do they possess or seek. Their plight is therefore extreme 
and the remedies they adopt, desperate. The two poles of all despera- 
tion lie in suicide on the one hand and murder, on the other. Both 
are attempts to cut the gordian knot and may easily be found at all 
times, though the one may predominate over the other. The present, 
for example, is the age of suicide par excellence where philosophers vie 
with each other in showing the literal meaninglessness of all that 
they do. 

The plight, of course, is misconceived and the remedies can only 
make the matters worse, specially when the diagnosis happens to be 
wrong. Philosophers do affect practice and this not merely in the 
practice of philosophy by other philosophers. The concepts they deal 
with are so pervasive and fundamental that they form the common 
background of all thought in any domain whatsoever. What they 
think, thus, affects the very way of conceiving, formulating and posing 
of questions and problems in every field of thought, though the practic- 
ing specialist is generally unconscious of the fact. There is, of course, 
timelag in the process. The shock of a great thinker takes centuries to 
be absorbed and the process of percolation and spread takes generations 
to become a part of the habits of thought of the intellectual elite. 
From age to age, country to country and subject to subject the struc- 
tural pattern of conceptual ideation spreads and influences the specific 
formulations without their authors knowing the source that determines 
the shape of their thought. 

Philosophers, thus, have a responsibility which is as deep as it is 
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wide. To thinkof oneself or one’s pursuit as irresponsible is not to 
forego possible effectivity, but rather to promote and foster a general 
attitude of irresponsibility amongst others. This itself should permeate 
a philosopher’s awareness and thus determine to some extent what he 
thinks. What philosophers do with the foundational concepts, the way 
they analyse them and their interrelationships, the mode of formulation 
and interpretation, the particular focussing on problems, paradoxes 
and puzzles, all have a subtle influence on the way that people think on 
specific matters. At the roots of diverse traditions in patterns of think- 
ing which differentiate historical cultures and civilizations lie the 
differences in the style and pattern of philosophising which a great 
thinker or group of thinkers achieved in the very beginnings of that 
culture or civilization. ‘Theirs is the stamp which a culture or civiliza- 
tion bears on its face. The artists too have a substantive hand in it, 
but ultimately they give only a visible shape to that which the philoso- 
phers have suggested through their conceptual formulations. 

Beyond this function of creative conceptualisation and through that 
determining the very contours of thought, philosophers usually exercise 
another which is of almost equal importance. This is primarily critical 
in intent, but basically it consists in not being swayed by the fashions 
of the day. ‘To be continuously vigilant in the realm of thought, to 
expose every loophole in the fashionable orthodoxies of the day, has 
always been the task of a philosopher which has generally earned him 
the dislike of his more orthodox contemporaries. His commitment 
being to thought itself, he can exercise this function more easily than 
others. The artist does it also to a great extent but as he has to create 
a work which has to have aesthetic beauty also, his criticism loses its 
edge and gets lost in a whole which has value of a different kind. 
Through the exercise of this critical function, philosophy influences 
practice in many domains by preventing thought from ossifying and 
keeping the options open. The influence, of course, takes time to be 
felt and grow effective. And that is perhaps the heart of the dissatis- 
faction of all those who complain about the ineffectivity of philosophy, 
about its abstractions and its historical absenteeism. The focus of 
attention generally remains on what happens in the immediate present. 
Yet, however natural it may be, it shuts off the awareness of that which 
is fundamental in the long run. And philosophy is just the awareness 
which tries to comprehend this and, by comprehending, shape it to the 
extent it is possible. 

Comprehension, however, presupposes that there is something pre- 
existent which is to be understood or comprehended. It, thus, commits 
oneself to a metaphysics or ontology which gives primacy to the idea of 
Being. On the other hand, the idea of possible effectuation through a 
conceptualisation which is both creative and critical at the same time 
brings not ‘Being’ but that which ‘ought-to be’ into the centre of 
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thought. It, thus commits one toa thinking which gives primacy to 
the idea of value or the good which, in this context, mean the same 
thing. One is inevitably reminded of Plato whose highest Idea in the 
hierarchy of Ideas was the Idea of Good rather than the Idea of Being 
which it should have been on purely logical grounds if the concept of 
idea is to be understood on the pattern of the universal which it 
certainly is in large parts of his writings. 

But basically what it signifies is a breakdown of the distinction 
between the ‘is’ and the ‘ought’ in the ultimate analysis and at the 
deepest level. It isnot a derivation of the ‘ought’ from the ‘is’ on the 
basis of institutional facts which Searle tries todo. Rather, it derives 
from the fact that there are certain kinds of facts which happen to be 
such just because they happen to have been conceived in that way. In 
sociological] thought it has generally been known as “the self-fulfilling 
prophecy,” though few even amongst the sociologists seem to have 
understood its implications or come to terms with them. Philosophical 
thought, I submit, is concerned with facts of this type or, rather, it 
uncovers the fact that the very concept of ‘fact? belongs to this type. 
Philosophers do not discover something pre-existent to their thought, 
though they often give the impression that this is what they do. 
Rather their thinking makes it come into being and this primarily 
through the shaping of those concepts and categories through which 
thought itself is constituted to a great extent. What is to count as 
‘fact’ is ultimately a matter of conceptual decision and philosophy 
plays a substantial, if not decisive, part in the half-conscious making of 
such decisions on the part of cultures and civilizations. 

Philosophers seem unaware of all this. Like the famous monkey- 
god, Hanuman, of Indian mythology they do not know their own 
power of effectuating things. Even the two most outstanding philoso- 
phers of contemporary India, K. C. Bhattacharyya and his son Kalidas 
Bhattacharyya, whose thought shows occasional glimpses of this truth 
fail to realise its central character for philosophical awareness. There 
has been much attempt on the part of philosophers for achieving a 
self-awareness of what they are doing, during this century in the west- 
But most of it is so wide of the mark that one wonders how philosophy 
can flourish in these countries, if what these philosophers say about 
philosophy were really to be true. It is time that philosophers become 
aware of the significance of their activity. It is the most creative 
enterprise in the cognitive activity of man and along with the arts, it 
is the most fundamental factor in the shaping of human reality itself. 


1. Yashdev Shalya is certainly an exception. But his case is so unique that it 
does not affect our contention. 


‘PHILOSOPHY: INFLUENCE OF THEORY ON PRACTICE? 


— Comments 


Fernand Brunner 


Professor Daya Krishna’s paper is very brilliant and full of suggestive 
ideas. I amnot quite sure to have understood all his points. I shall 
try to summarize what seems to be essential, before asking a few 
questions. 

Professor Daya Krishna stresses with force and humour the para- 
doxical situation of nowadays philosophy. Many thinkers destroy 
philosophy in denying its metaphysical bearing and in reducing it toa 
dry analysis of notions. While others—for instance Christians or Marx- 
ists accuse philosophy in general to be merely theoretical. 

Our colleague does not approve the suicide of philosophy and 
proposes a conception of philosophy which is both theoretical and prac- 
tical. Philosophy is a theoretical reflection, but this reflection is in 
itself, he says, an activity and even a creative activity. ‘‘Philosophers do 
not discover something pre-existent to their thought’’; they create new 
conceptions of space and time, for instance, and teach not exactly 
what space and time are, but what we have to conceive of them. 
Thus Professor Daya Krishna defends a dynamical conception of philo- 
sophy. At least with the great thinkers, philesophy produces a world 
of fundamental notions, in which mankind will live sometimes for 
many generations. Therefore philosophers may be rid of their com- 
plex of inferiority with respect to the men dedicated to action, 

I agree to alarge extent with Professor Daya Krishna, who gives 
a relevant answer to those who maintain that philosophy should 
restrain itself to the analysis of notions. I would add that some of the 
new analytical philosophers would also agree. Strawson, for instance, 
teaches that philosophy is not only analysis but often creation of new 
concepts or new conceptual structures. There would be no analysis 
without previous constructions. 

Now I would like to ask some questions. First, when Professor 
Daya Krishna says that philosophers do not discover something pre- 
existent to their thought, he offers an idealistic view of philosophy. 
But if there is no being to which philosophy has to correspond, what 
is true philosophy? All creative philosophies are true. What is the 
criterion of the philosophical truth, if philosophy is not relating to 
being? Is it the changing psychological or social situation ? 

Secondly, I do not understand exactly the difference which is 
made in the paper between philosophy and science. We may say that 
science as well as philosophy is together theoretical and practical. 
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Science has practical consequences not only for science itself but for 
mankind in general through its theories and techniques. 

Thirdly, we may agree that philosophy is an activity, that it does 
something and influences people. But we must distinguish between 
activity as such and moral activity, activity de facto and activity de jure. 
Thus the question arises how Professor Daya Krishna solves the problem 
of the good with reference to the philosophical activity. 

Our colleague has given a kind of phenomenological description 
of philosophy putting into brackets the question of the truth and the 
good. But there are many philosophies and we have to choose among 
them; according to what criterion ? 


‘PHILOSOPHY: INFLUENCE OF THEORY ON PRACTICE’ 


— Comments 


Kalidas Bhattacharyya 


Prof. Daya Krishna’s observations on me toward the end of his paper 
are not justified. In later articles I have thoroughly examined the 
exact business of philosophy. I have shown that philosophy at a 
certain level first gives a clear account of what ought to be and then 
at another level realizes it as what 7s (this being is of another order— 
from the point of view of reflection, of a higher order). I have also 
examined in detail what ‘ought to be’ means as contrasted with zs on 
the one hand and ought-to-do on the other. I have also tried to clarify 
what theoretic realization of the ought-to-be as ts means. 

I agree with Prof. Daya Krishna that philosophers, in so far as 
as they are dealing with the most pervasive features of experience, do 
influence not only other philosophers but other men m other domains 
by affecting their very mode of conceiving, formulating and posing of 
questions and problems in their fields of thought, though, as he says, 
there is often a considerable time lag in the process. But if this is 
considered the only practical use of philosophy I would disagree. 
Artists and men of religion, literature and politics who also in what- 
ever way philosophize — the latter definitely in the sense of creative 
conceptualization and the former in a way not entirely different — not 
only affect the mode of conceiving, formulating problems, etc. by 
others — whether in those fields or in other fields — but even succeed 
in changing the existing ways of life. Way should not philosophers 
too succeed in that line? Artists, it is true, give an immediate con- 
crete expression to their philosophy, but so do others also, including 
the academic philosophers: they speak out their thoughts, they write 
books, etc. Shall we then exclude philosophers on the ground that 
because they think over most pervasive categories the expression of 
their thought must be the least concrete? But, first, the abstruse 
thoughts of the philosopher may, on this ground, only take longer time 
to change the mode of social life, and, secondly, they may change 
the existing state of affairs more quickly through affecting intermedia- 
ries like men of religion, literature and politics and also artists. 

Prof. Daya Krishna refers to another practical use of philosophy. 
It is that philosophy, because of its unceasing examining attitude, 
refuses to be swayed by the fashions of the day. It remains constantly 
vigilant and exposes every conceivable loophole in the fashionable 
orthodoxies of the day. 

I agree toa great extent. Butis Prof. Daya Krishna conscious 
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of allits implications? First, why should this be spoken of philoso- 
phy only ? This impartial attitude and constant vigilance are found 
in all methodical theoretical disciplines. Would he, then, mean that 
though these other disciplines are critical they are fundamentally in 
an attitude of ontological commitment, whereas philosophy remains 
throughout in a non-commital attitude? But is this true? Every 
philosopher, unless he is a Madhyamika Buddhist or a Kantian episte- 
mologist or a phenomenologist or a mere linguistic analyst, has 
existential commitment — he takes his own view to be true in the sense 
that it is the account of what is really real. The apprehension that 
on further probing the account may turn out false is true of all views 
in all disciplines. Somehow it appears to me that Prof. Daya Krishna 
has too swiftly taken the philosopher as immune that way. The only 
distinction, in this respect, between philosophy and other disciplines 
is, I believe, that whereas everyone can, in spite of commitment, 
maintain a temporary non-commital attitude so long as he compares 
his view (to which he was committed) as one possibility with other 
views (to which others are committed) as other possibilities, a philoso- 
pher who, as I say, is a Madhyamika or a phenomenologist can con- 
tinue ever in the attitude of non-commitment. Either, then, only these 
few philosophers are continuously vigilant or all philosophers and, 
with them, all thinkers in all theoretic fields are so, Philosophers, 
except the few I have mentioned, have no monopoly business in pre- 
venting thought from ossifying. 

Prof. Daya Krishna holds that philosophy has no other practical 
bearing and holds that it is because some philosophers labour under 
_ the false idea that they can do something for changing the existing 
state of affairs for the better and yet fail that they, in desperation, 
develop either a suicidal or a murderous tendency. 

But did philosophy ever in the past fail to change the face of the 
existing order? My impression is just the opposite. Great creative 
philosophers had in the past always done that. It is only since the 
days Science, freed from the guardianship of philosophy, has come to 
preponderate — and that not without sufficient justification — that 
philosophy has either been quietly withdrawing, ceasing to speak of 
the existing order of things, or foolishly treading on the zone of 
influence of Science and getting rebuff. Either way it is on the path 
of suicide and on occasions the glorious past dawns on the decrepit it 
naturally grows murderous. Prof. Daya Krishna has not correctly 
diagnosed the disease. 

He distinguishes broadly between three types of philosophy, viz. 
(i) philosophy as the Marxists and allied thinkers understand it; cite: 
philosophy as a system of prescriptions for changing the face of the 
existing world, (ii) philosophy as a pursuit for changing the philoso- 
pher’s own self as also those of others, and (iii) philosophy as Prof. 
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Daya Krishna understands it and which we have already examined. 
He is not against the first two pursuits. Only he says that they are 
based on the wrong presupposition that philosophy for other philoso- 
phers is an attempt to interpret the world. He hastens to add that 
it is only Science, not philosophy, which interprets the world. Under 
the idea that others’ philosophy is only the interpretation of the world, 
these two groups of thinkers argue that such interpretation is of no 
worth — what is of worth and what not being, of course, a subjective 
arbitrary decision. 

Incidentally, Prof. Daya Krishna points out that some others, seeing 
that the philosophies of the types (i) and (ii) have failed to be of any 
substantial practical worth, have developed either suicidal or 
murderous tendency. Modern Logical Positivists and Linguistic 
Analysts belong to this group. Prof. Daya Krishna appears not to 
be in sympathy with them. Against Linguistic Analysts, in particular, 
he argues that they have mainly concentrated on the analysis of English 
Language, his point being that such analysis of other languages could 
present even at relevant points different pictures. 

Let us examine this thesis of Prof. Daya Krishna. There are 
indeed different languages and perhaps there is no pinpointable 
common language which different people of the world could be said 
to be using subconsciously. Ideal language too may bea myth. But 
the fact that people speaking one language can somehow learn another 
has to be accounted for. This is possible, I suggest, because—this is 
only one among many reasons—speaking one language but under- 
standing another they discover, though not always so consciously, that 
the vocabulary and/or syntax of that other language is either richer 
or proper than their own, i.e. either comprehending and going beyond 
or being comprehended and transcended by that other. If this be 
true then the linguistic analysis of the richer language will be the 
better philosophy. 

But the main point of Prof. Daya Krishna against Linguistic 
Analysis and Logical Positivism is that these have grown out of a sense 
of frustration. This may or may not be true. But I think the more 
important factor here is the dazzling success of Science, both in theory 
and practice. This dazzling success carries with it a strong sense of 
reality which the traditional philosophy, by contrast, lacks. 

About the traditional Indian philosophy as a pursuit for chang- 
ing one’s own self and that of others—a philosophy for the attainment 
of a perfect state of self—Prof. ‘Daya Krishna argues that people 
revolted against it on the ground that it has neither any bearing on our 
moral life nor any non-moral ordinary utility. He calls this pursuit 
Over-moral, i. e. spiritual. 

My points against him here are: 

(1) The Indian philosophy he speaks of did not have for its aim 
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any change of the self. It is for the recognition of the true state of 
the self—a state which was already there, though somehow largely 
hidden from our view. However, this is not very important in the 
present context, There is a stronger point against him. 

(2) It is wrong to hold that the over-moral spirituality has 
nothing to do with morality. | The basic principles of morality at any 
level are the translation of the spirituality attained at that level 
into action. This, of course, with regard to the basic principles of 
morality! More detailed and concrete principles are, however, to be 
understood from the empirical social point of view, with the proviso 
that the traditional Indian attitude is to maintain social status quo 
as long as possible. This is why traditionally minded Indians regard 
the empirical social tradition as the ultimate sanction of these 
detailed concrete principles of morality. 

Revolt against this traditional Indian philosophy is to be traced 
not toits moral neutrality, but to the wrong understanding by the 
Westerners to that effect, and modern Indians have unfortunately 
followed suit. For the Advaita Vedantins the detailed and concrete 
moral principles had to be scrupulously observed till a very high stage; 
and, further, at the higher stages towards the top other such principles 
suited to the monastic life had to be observed, and basic principles 
were never to be abjured. It is only at the highest stage of realiza- 
tion that according to the Advaita Vedantin no morality was required, 
but even then the liberated soul could, if he preferred, do social work 
with complete disinterestedness. As Prof. Daya Krishna has not said 
much for or against the type of philosophy that is meant exclusively 
for changing the world I too refrain from saying anything here. I 
have discussed it in my own paper. 

Prof. Daya Krishna’s main point is that if, as in the case against 
the traditional Indian philosophy, moral considerations are given 
more worth, then, in its turn morality too might be considered not 
worth pursuit against the background of non-moral utility; which 
means that moral and non-moral considerations should not intervene 
for answering the question whether a particular theoretical discipline 
is worth pursuit or not. 

There has often been criticism, this way, of purely theoretical 
philosophy from the utilitarian, moral and spiritual points of view. 
The idea is that these are the only three practical points of view. 
But such practical consideration, Prof. Daya Krishna, it appears to 
me, insists, should not stop pure theoretical pursuits. Theoretical 
pursuits are to be allowed not only because we cannot, and should 
not, stop it in a democratic society but also because there is not 
much of basic distinction between knowledge and action. Unless 
the givenness, as in perception, is taken as the sole criterion of 
knowledge, action is an important constituent—and that always— 
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and in certain cases of knowledge the action-constituent is most 
pronounced, as when we say ‘I know swimming or dancing or singing’. 
Here I frankly admit that either I could not correctly follow what 
Prof. Daya Krishna says or I have objection at every step. Since I 
am not sure that I have followed him correctly I do not like to 
speak out my objections. 

I admit also that probably I have touched only the fringes of 
the main contention of his paper. I have a lurking suspicion that I 
have totally misunderstood him and all my criticism have perhaps 
missed the marks. 


Wisdom 


Olivier Lacombe 


Traditionally, the word Wisdom evokes both ideas of perfect 
knowledge (a knowledge illuminated by the most sublime reasons, the 
summit of theoretical knowing) and of judgement as the directing 
principle of right action. And philosophy is the search after Wisdom. 

Certain modern philosophers, however, seem to take no interest in 
this traditional notion of Wisdom. 

Ever since the empirico-mathematical sciences established them- 
selves in the commanding position they hold to-day, a number of 
philosophers consider that their réle is no longer to claim a knowledge 
of Reality which would be qualitatively different from scientific 
knowledge, but simply to reflect critically on those mental activities 
which are constitutive of science. 

As for the so-called “ existentialist ” thinkers, they maintain that 
philosophical lucidity should place itself at the service of the authenti- 
city of the individual human subject in the existential situation which 
is irreducibly his own. For these thinkers, universal “reasons”? run the 
risk of being nothing but masks for inauthenticity. 

But, in the East as well as in the West, there are still some philoso- 
phers for whom the subject of Wisdom retains its full value, both in the 
theoretical and practical spheres. This does not, however, mean that 
they disregard their duty of critical lucidity. They respect the extreme 
importance of scientific knowing. They are interested in its efficacious 
grasp of natural and human objects. Nor do they lose sight of the 
rights of the individual subjective “ existence ” at the heart of universal 
values. 

Moreover, traditional philosophies have never failed to base their 
universalist vision upon the pre-philosophical human experience of each 
thinker; but Wisdom cannot blossom if it is not freed from the 
empirical matrix formed by even the most refined human experiences. 

As regards the first metaphysical intuition, which is new for the 
great discoverer and a rediscovery for his best disciples, it must be both 
meta-empirical and founded on experience. 

Finally, what of the mystical experience and its relationship to 
Wisdom ? 

It is important to note first of all that the concept of mystical 
experience is not univocal; for natural mysticism (in Sanskrit sahaja), 
or the experience of the depths of the Self, of its radical unity, must be 
distinguished from supernatural mysticism, or the experience of 
intimate contact with the divine by grace and love. 
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It is, moreover, a fact that a great many masters have held that 
Wisdom reaches its fullest accomplishment in mystical experience, an 
experience which is at once unique but absolutely purified. On this 
point the Vedanta, Plotinus and Christian Wisdom are at one. 

Our intention then is briefly to outline the main features of 
Wisdom as we find them depicted on the one hand in the Vedanta and 
on the other in the teaching derived from St. Thomas Aquinas, not 
indeed as systems of the past, but as still alive to-day. 

The Sanskrit terms by which Wisdom is traditionally designated in 
India are nearly all related to two roots, furnished or not with 
different prefixes : 


1. vid (Indo-European *weid-) leads from the idea of seeing to that 
of knowing, and then to the highest knowing; whence vidya science, 
wisdom, and veda, sacred Word, source of Wisdom. 


2. jna (related to the Greek or Latin radical gnO) signifies 
knowledge jfana, then the supreme knowledge: jana or vt-jnana 
(in this preeminent sense Buddhism prefers: pra-jn@). 


The great teachings of India do attain the rank of Wisdom only in 
so far as they open up a “ vista’’! of “ liberation ”’*. They are Wisdoms 
of salvation, not purely speculative philosophies. 

All other authentic forms of knowing, regardless of their import- 
ance and value, occupy an inferior position. This is because they do 
not rise to the point of showing explicitly a way by which enslaved 
beings can free themselves from the chains of this world, of re-births 
and re-deaths infinitely repeated, of the experience forever rebegun of 
metaphysical deception and sorrow. 

Wisdom on the contrary leads to a liberating and supra-worldly 
experience. 

If we are to believe certain authorities,*° two main categories 
may be distinguished among Indian philosophies: in the first place 
those which are fundamentally interpretatioas* of the Vedas. The 
primary interpretation is concerned with examining the meaning of 
the section which deals with ritual ‘‘ works”. The final interpretation 
called also Vedanta elucidates the meaning of the Upanishads and 
related Vedic texts, which make up the section concerning the ‘“‘know- 
ledge *” which liberates. 

The other philosophies are thought of rather as tnvestigations® into 
the nature of physical and spiritual realities, into the correct function- 
ing of thought, into ethical values, into the psycho-somatic method 
of yoga, a discipline which aims at re-centring the energies at work in 
the human being, but which are naturally inclined to anarchy and 
dispersion. 

This is not the place to examine how, in imitation of the Vedanta 
(which is first and foremost directed towards liberation), the first 
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exegesis on the one hand and at least four schools of investigation on 
the other formed themselves into disciplines of salvation.® But the 
fact remains that orthodox brahminical tradition granted to six philo- 
sophical doctrines, by way of privilege, the rank of Wisdom, in so far 
as they recognise the authority of the Vedas and propose an opening 
towards liberation. 

Brahminical Wisdom, then, is ultimately founded upon the Vedas, 
the Upanishads of course included. The Vedas have no Author who 
promulgated them at a privileged moment of time and history. They 
are eternal word, source of their own unconditional authority and 
validity. Their content is dharma, the highest Law by which things, 
thoughts and actions are governed. And dharma is twofold according 
to whether it assures the universal Order or directs the progression 
towards liberation. 

Other Indian teachings which either honour the Vedas, or, like 
Buddhism, refuse their authority, will make their central feature the 
importance of the originating experience and the teaching of a _histori- 
cal founder. The Vedanta seeks to be nothing but the interpretation 
of the primordial and impersonal Vedas, foundation of all foundations 
and of all founders. 

The preceding considerations have a number of implications, in 
the first place of an epistemological order and in the second concerning 
the degrees and means of Wisdom. 

Our exposé will be limited henceforth almost exclusively to 
Vedantic teaching, because of its exceptionally representative charac- 
ter, and more particularly to the advaita-vedanta, illustrated by the 
great Sankara. 


Epistemological implications. 

Indian epistemology recognises several forms of valid knowledge’, 
of which the principal are: direct experience or intuition®, the 
authorised word® and inference.?° 

For the advaita-vedanta, the Vedas, which are authorised word 
par excellence, play the leading réle with regard to the knowledge of 
dharma and the first steps towards liberation. Direct intuition of the 
Absolute, the liberating experience, is none other than Wisdom itself 
in its accomplishment. In this way, sense experience, the witness of 
the human word and inference find their place in the building up of 
total knowing, but at a lower level, with a lesser authority. 

More radically, one may distinguish, in Saikara’s eyes, between 
absolute knowledge, intuitive and experimental, free of all mental 
fabrication''—images, schemes, concepts — which may be superim- 
posed** upon it, and knowledge affected by limiting determination’ ®, 
adventitious’ * conditionings, products of the empirical spirit, or, 
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if one prefers, of the transcendental imagination**, knowledge debased 
by mental fabrications!°. 

The informed reader will have easily recognised, beneath this 
technical formulation, the well-known idea of maya, whose scope is 
both cosmic and individual, with its double power of projection? 
of added forms and of occultation’® of the absolute state of the Self 
and of Being. 

It is not then sufficient to oppose knowledge and ignorance? ®, 
true knowledge and erroneous knowledge?°. Between the absolutely 
true knowledge of absolute Reality and the furthest limits of error 
one must also recognise an area of ‘‘practica]’*! or relative truth 
which can still entail ignorance or error with regard to the Absolute. 

There is no Wisdom worthy of the name except in absolutely true 
knowledge, or at least in knowledge which is already journeying on 
the road which leads there. 


Implications for the stages and means of Wisdom. 

The first stage is marked by the hearing?? of the Vedic Word, 
together with faith®® in its sovereign authority. 

At the second stage, the meaning of this word is the object of 
methodical reflexion, of rational elaboration.?¢ 

The third stage: discourse, even sapiential discourse, even 
founded on the Vedas, is not enough. Intense composure of thought?°, 
concentration on the principal teachings*® of the Upanishads is indis- 
pensable. In time, all the resources of pan-Indian Yoga will place 
themselves at the disposal of Vedantic meditation to facilitate its final 
transformation into direct experience of the highest Reality, which lies 
beyond concepts and beyond speech, the Reality which is Brahman- 
Atman and which is immanent in all the steps which have prepared 
for the recognition by the Self of its absolute and eternal condition. 

Tn its final fulfilment Wisdom is autonomous, in so far as it is the 
experience of identity with the source of dharma, of the Law. The 
provisional dependence of the first steps of the one who aspires to 
Wisdom is finally resolved in the autonomy of the perfect Sage, of the 
one who is liberated in this life*’. 

Thus, to adopt a slightly different formulation, advaita Wisdom 
expresses itself in the first place by a positive discourse, which unites 
all those dispersed and fugitive allusions to true Being which are pro- 
vided by the appearances of this world. From this point of view, 
Brahman appears as Sovereign Lord*® and Universal Master, the 
bearer of august and worshipful attributes? °. 

This affirmative discourse eventually gives place to a negative 
discourse, to a drastic apophasis®°, which drives our all adventitious 
qualifications which would claim to signify the Absolute. Neti, neti: 
Brahman is not thus, not thus,..It is without attributes.°* The rela- 
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tionship that the world maintains with It appears to the Sage as no 
longer worthy of his notice: it is now no longer a question of giving 
an account of the values and of so called realities, which are included 
in the world, but of transcending them, of underlining their insignifi- 
cance. Asa modern disciple of Safkara®*? has well remarked at this 
stage : ‘We do not explain the world, we explain it away.” 

But these two discourses — affirmative and negative — would 
make no sense if they did not ultimately refer to intuitive, supra-dis- 
cursive, supra-notional®®, silent, supra-mundane*‘ knowledge, by 
which the infinite and eternal Self experiences its Reality and its 
blessedness, without its perfect simplicity being broken®® by any form 
of differentiation, or its shining solitude °° being obliged to take into 
account an other than itself, 

Such, in a few words and most imperfectly described, is the 
fulness of Wisdom according to the advaita-vedanta. 

From the Thomist point of view, Wisdom is held to be both one 
and yet complex at the same time. In so far as it is metaphysics it 
represents the summit of human reason. By theological faith, which 
is a gift of grace, the believer is placed at the very heart of the God- 
head; and faith becomes Wisdom either by flowering into a meaningful 
discourse upon the divine mystery which is made known by revelation, 
or by raising itself to the level of a supernatural mystical experience. 

Metaphysics, theology, the sapiential experience of christ-like holi- 
ness, share in different but harmonious degrees in the divine Wisdom 
itself. ‘They are distinct but in no way dissociated. 

The profound unity of humano-christian wisdom, as St. Thomas 
understands it, is thus assured. The imagined conflict between 
Faith and Reason only arises if the unique and transcendant source 
from which they both flow has been lost sight of in the first place. 

But let us consider more closely each of the three successive stages 
of sapiential knowing. 


In spite of the sceptics in every age and in spite of the Kantian 
critique, we do not consider that the days of metaphysics are over. 

The philosopher should not let himself be disconcerted or discoura- 
ged by the discordant diversity of historical philosophies—a discor- 
dance which breeds scepticism — nor by the success of the empirico- 
mathematical sciences — a success of the highest quality, but one 
which in no way condemns philosophy to content itself simply with a 
secondary reflexion on the conditions for the possibility of scientific 
knowledge. Philosophy must be recognised as a truerational knowing, 
but also as one whose epistemological status is not the rival of that of 
science, 

To make a distinction between science and wisdom is not the 
same as placing them in a sterile and endless opposition. Philosophy 
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should, indeed, reflect critically on the structures, the evolution, the 
validity and the meaning of scientific knowing, and there will always 
be room for a philosophy of the sciences. 

On the other hand, philosophy claims the right toa direct and 
original approach to nature and man: the philosophy of nature and 
philosophical anthropology remain authentic disciplines. One cannot 
argue against them on the basis of the outmoded nature of primitive 
cosmology. That which, in these hypotheses of yesterday, has been 
unable to stand up to criticism, was nothing but an adventurous 
anticipation of the progress of science. The philosopher to-day has the 
two-fold obligation to be attentive to the discoveries of science and to 
safeguard the freshness and vigilance of his own unique vision of the 
world. He can neither ignore the work of the scientist nor dictate laws 
to him. But for all that, he cannot give up seeing and thinking every- 
thing by himself and in his own proper light. 

But the philosophy of nature and philosophical anthropology are 
not sufficient to assure the fulfilment of philosophy whose highest 
court of appeal — in the theoretical field — is metaphysics. 

Metaphysical wisdom is contemplative : its first step is to establish 
itself in the intuition of being, which is grasped at the heart of the 
judgement of existence. This intuition, which is so fragile and delicate 
that a mere nothing can smother it, blossoms in its assent to the real. 
Then created existence appears as existence which is given and, by a 
ready movement of reasoning, the intelligence raises itself from the 
being which is given to Him who gives it and offers Himself for 
contemplative adoration. 

Natural mystical experience and poetic experience are the twin 
sisters of Metaphysics. But while the metaphysician develops his 
critical assent, his fundamental ‘‘yes”’ to being, by a coherent and 
harmonious discourse, natural mysticism which in its purest form is 
centred on the experience of the Self, can only exist by means of a 
heroic apophasis, a “no” to discourse, and by that very act it denies 
and drives out all concepts. 

As for poetic experience, its way of welcoming the echo of objects 
in the Self is that which essentially creates the poem, or more generally, 
the work of art, man’s privileged instrument for tasting the flavour of 
beauty. 

Finally the contemplative wisdom of the metaphysician supports 
the practical reason by which moral action is directed towards the 
free accomplishment of the good. And this regulatory function is 
itself a function of wisdom. 


Bathed in the light of Faith, theological wisdom advances in step 
with reason, and in revealed doctrine it resolves the questionings of 
human experience. Metaphysics once marked the summit of the rising 
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movement of our thought towards our transcendental Principle. In- 
tellectual intuition and the rational process which orders experience, 
were for the philosopher autonomous and followed no law other than 
that of faithfulness to being, in so far they could reach it. Now, 
reason is at the service of Faith: to help in explaining the divine 
Mystery, which graciously communicates itself by the downward 
movement of the revealing Word. Theological Wisdom is understand- 
ing of the Faith, theological Faith. 

By the Faith God declares himself in the heart of the believer who 
thus finds himself introduced into the close intimacy of the divine 
life and the divine truth. 

Faith is essentially personal, a communion of light, knowledge 
and love between two subjects, the Divine and the human, under the 
seal of absolute Truth. Faith does not only believe that God is, that 
he is Spirit and infinite, ineffable perfection; it believes in God as he 
who speaks true, the first and personal Truth who reveals the mystery 
of Being, of the heart of God and of his plan for the human person, 
as the Love which loved us first, as He who is forever faithful. Faith 
and Revelation have no sense, from the Christian point of view, 
except in the perspective of the Word of truth, eternal Wisdom, divine 
Person — in the theological sense of Person. 

Christian Wisdom claims that it harmonises, that it balances the 
universal demands of Truth and the interpersonal character of Faith 
as it is actually lived. 


Christian holiness, which is the perfection of the Love of God in 
the truth of the Faith blossoms into sapiential knowledge by the light 
of the gift of Wisdom, which is a gift of the Holy Spirit. . 

Saint Paul, however, is not afraid to present it as “folly”? and 
“scandal”. The folly and scandal of the cross of Christ which are 
accepted by the unreasoning love of God for his creature and by the 
unreasoning love for God of the creature who has attained holiness. 
What is to become of the note of measure, harmony and balance | 
commonly, and correctly, associated with the idea of wisdom ? Does 
the Pauline paradox make them lose their value? The answer is, 
doubtless, ‘‘no”, but by this paradox human wisdom is forced to 
transcend itself infinitely without denying itself. . 

Moreover christian holiness admits different styles. The author 
of the ‘‘ Treatise of the Love of God”, Saint Francois de Sales, leads 
religious humanism to the highest degree of holiness, to the perfect 
liberty of the children of God. True, the style is not that of the 
pauline paradox, but the substance is the same. 

The wisdom of the saints transcends the other forms and degrees 
of complete wisdom, without, however, annulling them. Seen from 
a point of view less elevated than its own, it can disconcert human 
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reason, but its “folly” answers to the deepest and most mysterious 
reasons. 

Born from the chiaroscuro of the Faith, the wisdom of the saints 
is not yet the Beatific Vision, the longing for which is not fulfilled for 
man until he has passed the threshold of death. But for the saints, 
for the ‘‘fools” of the cross, whose folly is wisdom, that is to say a 
knowledge of the depths of the Divinity which is at once experimental, 


mystical and full of savour®’, the heart to heart with God begins here 
below. 


Conclusion 


This brief study of wisdom isa tentative study in comparative 
philosophy. The history of philosophy and comparative philosophy 
aim to help the judgement of the philosopher by pointing out origins, 
likenesses and differences. It is for the philosopher to draw the 
conclusions, alone, face to face with Truth. 

We are fully aware of the differences in the contents of wisdom as 
understood by Sri Safikaracarya and by Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

What we wanted to show was simply that wisdom in the Sankarite 
sense should not so much be compared as a whole with any western 
system of philosophy, in the restricted meaning of the word philosophy, 
but rather with some other integral structure of wisdom. 


(Translated by Christopher Lash) 


1. dargana 

2. moksa 

3. For example, the Arthagastra of Kautilya 
4. mimamsa. 

5. anviksiki 

6. 


These are the six well-known dar§ana: both mimamsa, saikhya, yoga, 
nyaya, vaisesika 
7. pramana 
8. pratyaksa 
9. gabda 
10. anumana 
11. nirvikalpaka 
12. superimposition: adhyasa or adhyaropa 


13. upadhi 
14. agantuka 
15. -kalpana 


16. savikalpaka 
17. viksepa-gakti 
18. avarana-fakti 
19. avidya 
-20. bhranti 
21. vyavahara 





The Meaning of life 
N. K. Devaraja 


Philosophy, said Platonic Socrates to Theaetetus, begins in wonder, 
Wittgenstein substitutes the word ‘puzzlement’ for wonder, and believes 
that philosophical puzzles are generated by language. But this 
delimitation of philosophical puzzles or problems seems to be arbitrary 
unless the term language is conceived in a way — as it is actually done 
on occasions by Wittgenstein — that makes it identical with life (or 
experience). Almost anything in life or experience may cause puzzle- 
ment or arouse the senseof wonder. We are using the terms wonder 
and puzzlement, but it is hardly necessary to believe that all instances 
of wonder can be assigned to one type or kind. The quality of the 
particular feeling of wonder that I have on a particular occasion is 
probably determined by the type of situation that evokes the feeling in 
question: And yet there may be a family resemblance among the 
feelings of wonder and/or puzzlement that infect the philosophers. 

The puzzling question, ‘ what is the meaning of life ?’ is evoked by 
the total spectacle of life viewed against the background of the universe 
of time and space. To all appearances it is a question without 
definite meaning, and hence without the possibility of a definite answer. 
In a sense it is not an intelligible question atall for only a definite 
question whose possible answers can be imagined is an intelligible 
question. The first business of philosophy is to reduce such vague 
questions to intelligible dimensions. 

A definite question is one that can be answered in terms of a 
definite state of affairs, actual or possible, anda definable attitude 
towards that state of affairs, If a question relates to the prevalence of 
an actual state of affairs, i.e., if the form of the question is: ‘What is 
the case’? or ‘Is it the case’? then its answer should ultimately be 
testable with reference to perceptual experience reached through a 
definite course of action. On the other hand if a question relates to 
future possibilities then the degree of validity attributable to an answer 
can be a matter of inference only. Such inferences are drawn on the 
basis of known dispositions of objects, persons or institutions. The 
greater the certainty of our knowledge relating to these dispositions and 
their possible interactions, the more reliable is our inference. The 
reason why the physical sciences are able to make reliable predictions 
is that the dispositions of things and the ways in which those things 
react upon one another are known with a fair degree of certainty. 
This degree of certainty is not enjoyed either by psychologists or by 
social scientists including the historians, which makes the predictions in 
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regard to human behaviour both individual and collective, more or 
less uncertain. 

But questions may relate not only to states of affairs, actual and 
possible, but also to dispositions of objects and forces. Such questions 
should be answered in terms of generalizations about the objects 
(things or persons) and forces (heat, electricity, market-trends, etc.). 
To the extent to which a question relates to states of affairs, objects 
and forces accessible to man’s normal experience, the question may 
be taken to be definite and intelligible; when the reference of the 
question is to things (objects, forces or situations) lying beyond normal 
human experience, then the question concerned tends to become vague 
and uncertain. 

As regards philosophical questions the situation is complicated by 
the fact that those questions relate neither to tangible objects and forces 
nor to states of affairs given in normal experience. As Wittgenstein 
maintained in the Tractafus philosophical statements (and hence 
philosophical questions) are not about the world of facts at all. For 
this reason he suspected that the statements made by philosophers 
were nonsensical. Wittgenstein also asserted that the function of 
philosophy was the clearing of confusions or the resolution of 
puzzles engendered by language used out of context or without regard 
to its proper functions. The question as to what philosophy is about 
is too large and complicated to be dealt with here with any degree of 
adequacy, However, it may be observed that educated and cultured 
human beings tend to be interested not only in the world of objects 
and facts revealed by the five senses, but also in the modes and expres- 
sions of their subjective lives. These modes and expressions include 
both scientific statements and scientific theory, moral attitudes and 
judgments as well as moral philosophy, poetry and art and music 
as also the discussions about these, etc. etc. A more remarkable fact 
is that the so-called intellectual workers in different fields attach as 
much, sometimes greater, importance to the modes and expressions 
of the subjective life of the spirit than to the life they live as biological 
organisms and even as citizens of this or that state. 

It happens that man is able to embody the modes of his spiritual 
life in linguistic or other kinds of symbols. This circumstance leads to 
two interesting results. Being incarnated in symbolic expression that 
which till now formed part of a particular mind or psyche, acquires a 
being of its own capable of being contemplated by a number of minds. 
Secondly, the expressed mode of subjectivity now begins to evoke 
wonder and stimulate questioning as an independent entity. 

A yet another source of philosophical questions may be indicated. 
The biologists have made us familiar with the fruitful concept of 
adaptation to environment.. But man endowed. as he is with a power- 
ful imagination that can go beyond both actual needs and familiar 
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experience, desires to adapt himself to the totality of things, i. e. the 
total universe as pictured by his scientific and poetic imagination. It 
isin this capacity, as visualizing or contemplating the universe as a 
whole and his life in relation to it, that man raises the vague and 
disturbing question : what is the meaning of life ? 
Every statement, and almost any question, presupposes a context 
of ontological beliefs or assumptions. This is patently true of state-_ 
ments and questions relating to states of affairs and dispositions of 
objects and persons. When I make a query. about the logical 
properties of a proposition or a relation, or about characteristic 
features of a poem or painting, I at least assume that these entities can 
become objects of common attention. ‘To declare that a logical object 
does not \reside in space or time is to make out a contrast which is 
intelligible only with reference to ontological categories. In any case 
the question, what is the meaning of life? rests on an assumption 
which is plainly ontological. The question is analogous to a.query in 
regard to the meaning or significance of an action or object associated 
with a human agent. In the question under reference the term mean; _ 
ing clearly signifies purpose. The question is equivalent to the query.: 
What is the place or purpose of man’s life in, the economy of the _ 
universe } ? The question can be repeated with respect to any objeet or | 
occurrence to be met with in the world, mcluding what are commonly — 
referred to as accidents or chance happenings. When, in a film-show, | 
an accident saves an innacent person from the tyrannous act contem- 
plated by a villain, we are inclined to see in it the hand of a just and 
benevolent providence. A devout believer may argue : . apart, rom a | 
providential design why should that accident have occurred exactly 
at that moment? Those who ask the question, ‘what is the purpose of 
life ?? are presupposing, after ihe manner of the theist or the idealist, 
that there is a design or purpose running through the happenings in 
the universe, which latter are somehow subservient to the will of an 
omnipotent God or an all-regulating Spiritual Principle. Granted , 
that presupposition or assumption, the query under reference, evoked 
by the mixed lot of men and their undertakings, relates to the details . 
as to the place of human life and endeavour in the larger design, « of the — 
universe or Cosmos. Lens cae 
Viewed in this light the question obviously, does not adrait ne any : 
human answer. It does not admit of a legitimate philosophical 
answer either. The presupposition that there is an. all-wise and all- 
powerful providence determining or looking after the destinies of living : 
creatures might have been suggested by the philosophical imagination ' 
during ancient on medieval times, but it can hardly be justified by 
philosophical methods of reasoning acceptable to the modern man. i 
True, there isan element, of, speculation present in the. imaginative 
constructions of the physical , sciences, such, as "physics. aind chemistry, 
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as well; nevertheless an important difference remains between 
scientific hypotheses on the one hand and philosophical presuppositions 
and theories on the other. An acceptable scientific hypothesis should 
submit itself to two important checks, one logical and the other 
empirical. Logically, a scientific hypothesis should be capable of 
being expressed in the language of mathematics as it exists at the 
time. (This means that the possibilities of framing hypotheses in 
science are partially limited and determined by the development and 
growth of mathematical disciplines.) | Secondly, a valid scientific 
hypothesis should be able to connect itself, through mathematically 
controlled deductive procedures, with empirical observations. It may 
be noted that philosophical theories and hypotheses compare unfavour- 
ably with those of science on both these counts. There are no known 
deductive procedures applicable to philosophical theories bearing on 
matters of fact that are fool-proof and so acceptable to all parties; nor 
do speculative metaphysical theories commit themselves unambiguously 
to observable facts. Under the circumstance a valid or acceptable 
answer to the question as to the meaning of life cannot be elicited 
from an ultimate metaphysical principle or presupposition. Even in 
ancient and medieval times the principles or presuppositions underlying 
formulations of the ultimate meaning or purpose of life were initially 
advanced by religious teachers, prophets and scriptures; they were 
philosophically elaborated only afterwards. In ancient India, e.g., 
the ideal of mokga and the underlying presuppositions concerning the 
nature of the soul were first given by the Upanishads. The philoso- 
phers accepted them and attempted to make the concept of moksa and 
the connected presuppositions more precise and acceptable. If the 
modern man finds himself in a state of radical uncertainty and 
oppressive perplexity in regard to the meaning and purpose of life, it is 
due largely to the break-down of religious faith in our science-oriented 
positivistically inclined age. 


II 


What we have been saying so far amounts to this: that the question 
as to what constitutes the meaning or purpose of life, in so far as it is 
based on the presupposition that the cosmic process as a whole has a 
goal or purpose, is philosophically inadmissible, at least for the modern 
man. The question, we have further stated, can be answered only 
by religion. Obviously, a religious answer to this or other similar 
questions can be acceptable only to men of faith. Does it mean that 
philosophers as such should abdicate their claim both to reflect over 
such questions and to scrutinize the answers proffered by religion in the 
name of a supposedly omniscient teacher or infallible scripture ? In 
replying to this we shall make some observations which are partly 
historical and partly methodological and reflective. 
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Both in the Indian tradition during the ancient and medieval 
times and in medieval Europe philosophers busied themselves with the 
explication and elaboration of religious concepts such as God and 
salvation. Owing to the predominance of the religious world-view in 
those days some of the metaphysical and even scientific concepts tended 
to be either identical or closely associated with religious concepts and 
teachings. It is only during the last few centuries that both science 
and philosophy have tended to dissociate themselves more or less 
completely from religion, and philosophy itself has tried to discredit 
speculative metaphysics. But the question remains: have philosophy 
and religion anything to gain at all by continuing to associate with 
each other? In our view answer to this question should be based on 
actual historical evidence. So far as the present writer is concerned 
he firmly believes that the subject-matter of philosophy is constituted, 
specifically and exclusively, by different kinds of values. Values, in all 
their variety, make up the domain of philosophy even as facts in their 
variety constitute the domain of scientific disciplines. It may be 
contended by some that there is an intermediate domain of problems 
belonging to logic and methodology which is commonly shared by 
philosophy and science. However, in so far as these problems relate 
to foundations of valid reasoning and meaningful theorizing, they 
belong rather to philosophy than to any other discipline. A physicist 
may reflect on the underlying assumptions of a method or theory in 
his discipline, but in the moments of such reflection he is behaving 
more or less as a philosopher and not asa scientist. In fact, it was 
when the more important scientists began to feel the need of reflecting 
over the problems under reference, that the new discipline called 
philosophy of science came into being. Considerations analogus to 
those that justify the existence of philosophy of science may be 
advanced in support of that branch of philosophy called philosophy of 
religion whose special concern is to reflect over divergent claims 
regarding spiritual life and truths made by different religions. 

It seems clear to me that philosophy of religion cannot accept the 
claim of any religious scripture to be regarded as being a divine revela- 
tion, nor can it consider any such scripture to be an exclusive repository 
of spiritual truths. Significant moral and spiritual teachings of 
important religions may at best be looked upon as intimations of the 
attitudes and perspectives of holy lives received by outstanding geniuses 
in that line. Proceeding on the basis of this understanding or assump- 
tion philosophical reflection on religion can render the same service to 
the latter as aesthetics or philosophy of art does to the arts of creation 
and criticism in that field. There are artists and litterateurs who are 
Suspicious of critical analysis of their methods and productions, even as 
there are teachers and practitioners of religion who are suspicious and 
afraid of philosophy. But the history of arts and of criticism bears out 
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the fact that the discipline called aesthetics has contributed a good 
deal to the self-awareness of both the creators and the critics of art. 
Both aesthetics or philosophy of art, which deals with the pheno- 
menon of artistic creation in a general way and criticism, which is 
directed on a particular work of art, alike draw our attention to 
the factors that contribute to excellence or greatness in artistic creation, 
thereby helping the artist and the connoisseur of art to carry on 
their respective functions of creation and enjoyment with greater 
self-awareness. Here it may be noted that the analysis and definition 
of the constituents of excellence and greatness in art, accomplished by 
philosophy of art on the one hand and criticism on the other, is neither 
complete nor final at any stage in their history. For one thing the 
creative geniuses in art continue to produce works possessing new kinds 
of excellence and different types of greatness, thus necessitating 
fresh analysis and explanation of factors responsible for those qualities; 
for second thing the interactions and interrelations of different consti- 
tuents and aspects of an art work, as disposed by the artist, always call 
for new analysis, thereby offering us new insights into the factors 
contributing to the merit and distinction of a given work of art. So far 
as artistic creation is concerned uncanny and weird combinations of 
colours and forms, sounds and words, meanings and suggestions of 
different levels and dimensions of perception and experience are quite 
usual. This is responsible for the fact that both philosophy of art and 
criticism ever remain unfinished enterprizes or ongoing concerns. 

God, it has been said, fulfils himself in many ways. So does the 
artistic impulse, asalso the religious impulse. Every saint has his own 
distinctive personality and a distinctive mode of living and expressing 
religious life and the religious values. Like artists and poets saints 
belonging even to the same tradition have different types of life, and so 
each a biography of his own. What is the source of these differences ? 
The saints, like other human beings, differ in their tastes and tempera- 
ments due to which the courses of their lives move in different direc- 
tions. Those saints, who belong to the same cultural tradition, may 
share the same beliefs; still, owing to the varying strength of different 
dispositions in them, they tend to behave differently and to lay different 
degrees of emphasis on different motives and goals of action. Undoubt- 
edly our beliefs play a part in shaping our attitudes and motives, but 
they are by no means the only factor determining the direction of our 
lives. Our innate inclinations and propensities are at least as important 
as our beliefs in shaping our lives. In this connection it is significant 
to recall that Hinduism recognizes a plurality of paths leading to the 
single goal called mukti or liberation. The paths of knowledge and 
action, devotion and mystic contemplation are obviously intended for 
persons of differing temperaments. Hinduism aceepts the principle of 
adhikari-bheda whichis commendable both on psychological and intel- 
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lectual grounds. Men and women differ in their intellectual ability no 
less than they do in respect of inherited dispositions and acquired 
tastes. Evenin the domain of knowledge Hinduism envisages the 
possibility of there being different truths for men with varying 
intellectual powers. 

The point of stressing these differences is that, even in terms of 
religious fulfilment, the question ‘what is the aim or purpose 
of life?’ does not admit of a single answer. The world in which we 
live has a number of religious traditions and a variety of religious 
doctrine and teaching. Different religions have held divergent 
opinions not only in regard to the nature of God and the universe and 
their interrelation, but also concerning the character of worthy and 
perfect life here and hereafter. In a religion like Hinduism one 
finds a plurality of conceptions of @tman or Self, Godhead and the state 
of moksa. ‘This plurality of conceptions within Hinduism, all claiming 
to be equally orthodox and ultimate, was due directly to the influence 
of philosophy. Some diversity of opinion with respect to both dogma 
and practice is to be met with in almost all the important religions, 
‘but the diversities are more radical and far-reaching in Indian culture 
as a whole and in the Hindu cultural tradition in particular. In no 
small measure the diversity was due to the fact that both religious 
teachers and philosophers here tended to be more individualistic and 
independent in matters concerning the soul’s salvation. The existence 
of rival including the heretic schools and their keen-witted spokesmen 
also contributed to make the Hindu philosophers more self-conscious 
and careful. 

‘The more important consequence of the philosophers’ intercession 
for religion was that protagonists of different religions had uncons- 
ciously to search for and fall upon a common authority that could 
arbitrate between the conflicting claims of the rival religio-philoso- 
phical systems. ‘This common authority came finally to be identified 
with actual, lived religious experience as expressed in visible life here 
on earth. According to the present writer the most important concept 
created and developed by Indian religious thought is that of jivan-mukti. 
This concept is to be found in several philosophical schools of Hinduism 
and also, in some form or other, in Jainism and Buddhism. According 
to the major idealistic systems of India and even according to the 
Classical realistic schools of Hindu philosophy, perfection or fulfilment 
of life consists not in the attainment of something external to us, but 
in the realization of a nature or attitude that is potentially present 
in all of us. This, presumably, is the import of the well-known 
statement attributed to Jesus Christ : the kingdom of heaven is within 
you. J am inclined to interpret utterances of that type humanistically. 
The religious attainments of a person should show themselves forth in 
his actual life, in his style of living and his dealings with his fellow- 
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beings. 

a return to the question of the meaning or purpose of life. It is 
impossible for the modern man, with his scientific outlook and questio- 
ning attitude, to share the ontological assumptions of the older religio- 
philosophical systems and the answers given by them to the aforesaid 
question on the basis of those assumptions. I suggest that any answer 
or answers to the query under reference have to proceed today on the 
basis of observable, historical course of human life. There has been a 
good deal of talk, particularly in the western world, about the trans- 
cendent and our relationship to it, during the recent decades. Maybe, 
the term transcendent is more sophisticated than the concept of a God 
or Creator, but it is difficult to draw any useful distinction between the 
two. Iam not sure if the subterfuge of substituting a more vague and 
equivocal term for one with a more definite connotation is going to 
have enduring success with the modern man. To my mind the 
transcendent, like the concept of infinite magnitude or infinity, is a 
projection of the human imagination. Like many a weird combi- 
nation of images and meanings in poetry the word transcendent tends 
to evoke in us uncanny feelings of mystery, enigmatic excellence, 
majesty etc. But these feelings have no more objective reference and 
validity than those aroused by great compositions in music, art and 
literature. The transcendent, I am trying to suggest, is a phenomenon 
that belongs to the human world no less than do our experiences 
relating to the infinite magnitudes of space, time and number. The 
transcendent of the modern religious thinkers has affinities with the 
sublime as conceived by the philosophers of art; it is not materially 
different from the numinous and the holy as described by Rudolf 
Otto. All such descriptions presuppose a dualism that is repugnant 
to great religious traditions of Mahayana Buddhism and Advaita- 
Vedanta. The creature feeling and the feeling of dependence as 
conceived by Otto are by no means universal; they may be more 
prevalent in some cultures and in some ages than in others. Leuba 
has noted that ‘fear and awe have almost completely disappeared 
from the modern man’s religion’.? 

The highest excellence in thought and conduct, in artistic creation 
and holiness, that is achieved by man in his life and works here on 
earth becomes the foundation for his so called transcendent imaginings. 
It is unnecessary to trace these imaginings to a transcendent source, 
even as it is unreasonable to hold a demon or spirit responsible for the 
masterly compositions of a Plato, Beethoven, or Shakespeare. 

Philosophy today cannot at all accept and proceed on the basis of 
ontological assumptions made by religion, nor is it itself in the mood 
to cherish metaphysical assumptions of its own. And if it be granted 
that the problem of defining the meaning and purpose of life cannot be 
left to this or that religion, then philosophy cannot be permitted to 
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shirk the responsibility to discuss the issue under reference. Whether 
the questions of ultimate ends and values do or do not admit of proof 
it is certain that they cannot be handed over to any of the positive 
sciences. Philosophy is the only discipline that can deal systematically 
with questions relating to values. It has already been handling 
problems connected with moral and aesthetic values, there is no reason 
why it should forego the privilege of reflecting over religious values. 
Indeed, as a matter of history, philosophers in India bestowed their best 
attention to the values manifested in religious attitude and behaviour, 
nor does there seem to be any a priori reason why philosophy should con- 
fine itself only to logico-methodological issues, or to questions relating 
to language and meaning. Man is inherently inclined to seek significant 
and heroic life, and that sort of life certainly does not consist just in 
making statements that correspond to facts of any kind. Man con- 
siders some facts to be more important than others, and he is ever 
intent both to ascertain what is truly important and relate himself to 
it. It is silly to think that all facts or factual truths are equally 
significant. If that were so, then, as a well-known maxim frequently 
invoked by Indian philosophers states, ascertaining the number of 
teeth that a crow has would be as important as investigating the 
conditions of, say, spiritual salvation or—to vary the illus ration—the 
conditions of good government or greatness in art. Ultimately any 
piece of information or any type of knowledge has relevance only in 
relation to human interests, and human beings themselves are inclined 
to distinguish between higher and lower interests, goals and objects. 
Men and women are constantly engaged in making choices and in 
giving expression to their preferences. It is the function of philosophy 
to give direction and rational guidance with respect to these 
activities. This is not to say that philosophy should impose arbitrary 
norms and restrictions on men’s choices and preferences. All norms 
and standards of judgement are implicit in man’s behaviour itself. 
What philosophy does and can accomplish is to elicit those norms, 
criteria or standards through systematic reflection. Itis through such 
process of reflection that the science or philosophy of logic arrives at 
principles of valid thought, and science or philosophy of morals at 
the norms or ideals of conduct. 

The question as tothe ultimate meaning or purpose of life is 
more complex than, say, that relating to the principles of valid reason- 
ing or right conduct. For the question concerns the relative merits 
of different types of worthy lives, or the relative significance and 
weight to be attached to different values and ideals. In the final 
analysis this question pertaining to the relative superioyity of different 
types of lives and ideals can be settled only with reference to judg- 
ments on these enshrined in human history. In any case the question 
cannot be decided only in the light of pronouncements made by 
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religious scriptures or religious teachers. History has applied the 
epithet great with rsepect to personages of divergent types and diverse 
achievements: poets and philosophers, statesmen and _ generals, 
emperors and saints. Maybe, humanity has extended greater respect 
or reverence to saints and prophets than to great personages in other 
fields, but even that does not entitle us to assert that the sole aim and 
purpose of life is to achieve sainthood, and that for two reasons. 
First, the varied needs of human life and culture call for different 
sorts of contributions to be made by different men and women. 
Secondly, since men and women differ considerably in their endow- 
ments, tastes and temperaments, everybody cannot be expected to 
grow and develop along a single line andina single direction. It 
may be granted, as has often been pointed out, that moral norms and 
values have a claim to allegiance which is universal in scope, admit- 
ting of no exceptions and leaving no options relative to non-moral 
ideals or values, but even that does not imply that a person should 
not seek to achieve distinction in any other field. It is possible fora 
man to lead a meaningful life (as a poet or philosopher, as a scientist 
or statesman) without either aspiring to or achieving the greatness of 
of a moral or religious genius. 

If we review the lives of great men carefully we shall find that 
the saints and prophets who have been accounted great were, in one 
way or the other, men of action as well. The greatest prophets and 
religious teachers, e.g. Moses and Confucius, Laotse and the Buddha, 
Jesus Christ, Mohammad and Gandhi were holy personages who at 
the same time exerted tremendous influence on the lives of their 
contemporaries. Detachment and selflessness, that have been com- 
mended by many a religious tradition, are certainly great virtues, 
but these virtues are not meant to be practised in the vacuity of 
retirement, We expect even the greatest saint to be active in some 
form or other. The Christian saint is supposed to live in service of 
humanity, even as the Bodhisattva is expected to work for the salvation 
of suffering creatures. According to Mahatma Gandhi highest religion 
consists in serving the poor and the downtrodden. The saints are the 
persons who, unmindful of their own comforts, are concerned to 
bring succour and relief from all-pervasive suffering that besets living 
beings from birth to death. By rendering unsolicited service to the 
weak and ignorant victims of sarhsara, the saints contribute to the 
survival and continuance of life. 

_ But that is not the only use and utility of the virtues under refer- 
ence. The cultivation of selflessness and detachment tends as much 
to benefit the individual concerned as those coming in contact with 
him. These specifically religious virtues are more efficacious in the 
promotion of balance and tranquillity of mind than the best known 
drugs and psycho-analytical techniques; they also lead to greater 
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efficiency in action. The yoga, says the Bhagavadgita, is skill in 
action. Few personages in our time have led more active lives than 
Mahatma Gandhi; the secret of his tremendous efficiency and success 
was his selfless disposition and his active love for mankind combined 
with complete detachment towards the fortunes of his individual life. 
Gandhiji was primarily a spiritual and saintly person who became a 
political leader in order to liberate his people from oppressive and 
unjust political power. But there are other uses of the virtues practised 
by the religious persons. I believe that a measure of selflessness and 
detachment are necessary qualities in a man who would achieve 
distinction in any field of action bearing on the growth of human 
civilization and culture. A man who is ever preoccupied with the 
prospects of personal gain in terms of either money or power or wealth, 
is not likely to make truly significant contributions in art or literature, 
science or philosophy, or even in the sphere of political action. For 
excessive preoccupation with one’s own self invariably leads to cloud- 
ing of vision and deterioration in the quality of effort and action. 
From these considerations it seems to follow that some measure of 
religiousness is as much a necessity of a truly happy and successful 
life as the sense of justice and fairplay. In this sense, too, religion 
and morality seem to have a more compelling claim on our allegiance 
than the different arts and sciences including philosophy taken severally. 
It is also clear from the foregoing discussion that, divorced from the 
context of active life indicative of involvment with our fellewbeings, 
religion and morality are not in themselves competent to fix upor 
define the purpose and goal of life. 


1. Quoted by A. Rudolf Uren, Recent Religious Psychology (T. & T. Clark, 
Eddinburgh, 1928), p. 160. 


*“THE MEANING OF LIFE’ 


— Comments 


John Hick 


There is so muchin Dr. Devaraja’s most interesting paper that could 
provide the basis of highly profitable discussion that I am forced to 
select only one topic amongst several. Since my own special interest 
is in the philosophy of religion I propose to fasten upon one of 
Dr. Devaraja’s central thoughts in this field. This is what I would 
call his religious naturalism or naturalistic religion, — his preference 
for religion without transcendence. And what has struck me very much 
is the way in which he has, following his own independent path, moved 
on a course parallel to that of some contemporary Western philoso- 
phers. I am thinking of the position of John Wisdom, the Cambridge 
disciple of Wittgenstein, now at the University of Oregon, U. S. A., as 
expressed in his papers on ‘ Gods’ and ‘ The Logic of God’; and again 
of the religious naturalism of John Herman Randall, Jr of Columbia 
University, New York, as expressed in his book The Role of Knowledge 
in Western Religion. Wisdom and Randall are two thinkers whose 
philosophical starting points and methods are about as far apart as 
they could be, and it is therefore interesting to find them coming to 
rather similar conclusions about religion. It can I know be disputed 
whether in Wisdom’s case his position is finally a form of religion 
without transcendence. Wisdom’s thought is characteristically indirect 
and elusive. He soldem draws explicit conclusions, but leaves the 
reader to draw them for himself; and it may be that I have not 
drawn the conclusions that Wisdom himself intends us to draw. 

At any rate what these two distinguished Western thinkers seem 
to me to be saying is this: Religious language is understood by the 
common man as referring to transcendent realities —for example a 
personal God, in the Bhagavad - Gita and in the Bible; or an 
immortal entity of some kind presiding over a reincarnating karma in 
Vedantic thought. But all such transcendent reference is a mistake. 
There are no adequate grounds for believing that such concepts of 
the transcendent refer to anything in reality. 

Negatively, then, this religious naturalism sides with the wide- 
spread modern scepticism concerning the traditional claims of the 
religions ; and it does so either on philosophical grounds, centering 
on the question of the intelligibility or the factual meaningfulness 
of the key religious concepts; or alternatively on what can be broadly 
(or vaguely) described as scientific grounds. I take Dr. Devaraja to 
be sharing in this point of view when he says that ‘The presuppo- 
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sition that there is an all-wise and all-powerful providence determi- 
ning or looking after the destinies of living creatures might have been 
suggested by the philosophical imagination during ancient or medieval 
times, but it can hardly be justified by philosophical methods of 
reasoning acceptable to the modern man.” 

But having adopted this negative position regarding religion as 
making cognitive claims, religious naturalism does not proceed to 
reject the entire realm of religious language and life. On the contrary, 
it regards the religious way of seeing the world, the religious ‘ slant’ 
on life, or (in Hare’s term) dlik, as extremely valuable — as something 
to be encouraged rather than extirpated. This too is said in his own 
terms by Dr Devaraja when he says that “‘ some measure of religious- 
ness is as much a necessity of a truly happy and successful life as the 
sense of justice and fairplay ”. For religious language helps us to grasp 
important aspects of our experience which elude the language of the 
sciences. Randall developes at this point an interesting aesthetic 
analogy: ‘* The work of the painter, the musician, the poet, teaches us 
how to use our eyes, our ears, our minds, and our feelings with 
greater power and skill.... It shows us how to discern unsuspected 
qualities in the world encountered, latent powers and possibilities there 
resident. Still more, it makes us see the new qualities with which the 
world, in co-operation with the spirit of man, can clothe itself... 
Is itotherwise with the prophet and the saint? They too can do 
something to us. they too can effect changes in us and in our 
world.... They teach us how to see what man’s life in the world is, 
and what it might be. They teach us how to discern what human nature 
can make out of its natural conditions and materials.... They make us 
receptive to qualities of the world encountered ; and they open our 
hearts to the new qualities with which that world, in co-operation with 
the spirit of man, can clothe itself. They enable us to see and feel the 
religious dimension of our world better, the ‘ order of splendor’ and 
of man’s experience in and with it” (Op. cit., pp. 128—9). 

In other words, religious experience is a special way of seeing and 
appreciating the world. It is our awareness of the dimension of depth 
and mystery and glory in our human experience — a dimension which 
religious language both evokes and expresses. But this special way of 
seeing the world terminates in the world. It does not point beyond it 
to realities or facts or structures of being transcending the world. Dr. 
Devaraja seems to be thinking along essentially similar lines when he 
says, “To my mind the transcendent, like the concept of infinite 
magnitude or infinity, is a projection of the human imagination. 

In commenting upon this position the point I want to stress is the 
way in which it leaves religious language without anchorage in reality 
outside the mind and brain of man. I am—as you would expect—going 
to put this pointina typically Western way. Man came into existence, 
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within the evolution of the forms of organic life, something like three 
quarters of a million years ago. This period is only a minute fraction 
of the history of the world. It has been calculated that if you equate 
the period of the earth’s history with a film lasting for two hours, 
man appears on the scene only within the last two seconds of the 
film. And of course the earth itself has only existed for a brief 
moment in the history of the physical universe. Now is God only a 
thought in the mind, or an agitation in the brain, of an animal 
living for a brief moment on the surface of a planet of a minor star out 
near the edge of a medium-sized galaxy within the infinite immensity of 
space and time? If God does not transcend the existence of the 
human animal, if, in other words, religious language refers only to 
the world and does not point beyond it, then God is a very tempo- 
rary phenomenon, dependent upon the existence of man and upon 
man’s thinking in a certain way. 

I find it hard to believe that such a view is adequate to sustain 
the professions which accompany it of valuing religion as an essential 
aspect of human life. Can the cherishing of illusions be essential to 
man’s welfare? Or may it not rather be that our basic religious 
beliefs are true, and have practical value precisely because they are 
true ? 


The Challenge of Gandhi 
to The Classical Philosophical Tradition 


James Norton 


Mohandas K. Gandhi, the Mahatma and the Father of India’s 
independence, was not a philosopher in any butthe most popular 
sense of the term. For he stands in contemporary India not as one who 
articulated a comprehensive and consistent philosophical analysis of 
experience, as thoughtful and prolific a writer as he was. His philoso- 
phical statement — to paraphrase the evaluation of Louis Fischer : “He 
did not preach about God or religion; he was a living sermon’? — was 
rather his life, a life committed to social action and political change. 
Such a life, by the very clarity of its commitment, makes a profound 
ethical statement. For it is by his actions that he most significantly 
unfolds the relation between the uncertainties of concrete human 
activity and an ultimate criterion of truth. By nothing else is it so 
decisively stated, by nothing else is it so positively affirmed. 

The concern of this paper is not an attempt, therefore, to 
determine whether Gandhi’s actions were consistent or philosophically 
definable. It is rather to explore in what ways his actions call into 
question the traditional assertions of the Mimamsa and Vedanta schools 
of thought concerning the relation of action to ultimate truth. It is an 
attempt to see in what sense these philosphies are appropriate to such 
a life. 

The ethical issue raised by the way Gandhi performed satyagraha, 
(doing his business), is a persistent one. The question of how one 
recognizes the truth or any such ultimate value in a concerete situation 
in which one must act is certainly the problem with which Arjuna 
is confronted when, in the Bhagavad Gita, he seeks from Krishna some 
justification for entering into battle. How could he, faced with the 
ambiguous and conflicting demands of that situation, affirm the most 
righteous course of action? Professor Zaehner suggests the extension 
of this question in identifying Gandhi with the heroic figure 
Yudhishthira, the dharma raja, the King of Righteousness, of the 
Mahabharata, In Professor Zaehner’s words: “ Gandhi’s dilemma was 
the same as Yudhishthira’s: what and where was the sandtana 
dharma he claimed to follow ?” In yet another form, and basic to the 
development of some recent western theology, is Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s 
insistent question to Karl Barth: “Can the Church proclaim concretely 
the command of God ?” Given the ambiguity and uncertainty of 
human activity, can one determine how one ought to act with enough 
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certainty and conviction to be able to act ? 

The classical tradition formulated two basic perspectives on the 
problem of the relation of action to truth, both of them based upon the 
acceptance of the verbal authority of Vedas which, by definition, 
included them in the @stika fold of orthodoxy. The Mimamsaka darfana 
worked out through on elaborate method of Vedic exegesis a decisive 
system of ritual action, in which a clear and sacred course of action is 
set forward. The truth of such a course of action was based ultimately 
upon the absolute authority of the Vedas with respect to action. There 
sacred texts have as their content the eternal Dharma, the impersonal, 
cosmic law of being, in relation to which all actions approximate their 
appropriate truth. Mimamsa Sitra 1.1.2: ‘‘ Dharma is that which is 
indicated by means of the Vedas conducive to the highest good.” 
Thus each passage of the Vedas reveals to man the truth of action, but 
only to the extent that he recognizes it as enjoining him to act ina 
certain way. He must recognize in the passages themselves the 
command to act, which, because the basis of this action is in the Vedic 
prescription, vidhi, can only be consistent with the eternal Dharma 
which it reveals. Activity itself is then the indicator of its truth, which 
is true for that person who understands that something is to be done 
(karya) by him. The Mimamsa Sitra records in sutra 1.2.1: “The 
purpose of the Veda is in actions; those portions which do not serve 
that purpose are useless.”” [a passage which is stating that portion 
of an objection which is acceptable to Jaimini, the Sutrakara-] 
To this Sabara, in his commentary on 1.1.1. adds: ‘the purpose of 
the Veda is to enjoin ;” to impell a person to ethical action; to realize 
his dharma, his highest good. 

The Vedanta traditions stand together with the Mimamsaka in 
affrming the validity (self-verifying—svayamprakaSah) of the sacred 
pronouncements of the Vedas with respect to the highest aims of man. 
But they reject the assertion that what the Vedas reveal is the universal 
cosmic order, Dharma, and that such can be attained through perfor- 
ming the acts which are set forward Sankara and Ramanuja in 
particular in their commentaries on the 4th Sttra of the Ist pada of 
the Brahma Sitra both explore in some detail this difference, as they 
also identify their own distinctive positions. This sttra (tattu 
Samanvayat) is constructed so as to identify an objection raised against 
the previous stra, by the use of the word tu: “that (which has been 
previously stated is true) in spite of (the objection) because of its 
purport.” 

The two have interpreted the previous sttra (1.1.3.), sS@stra- 
yonitoat, differently. Sankarau nderstands it to be an adjectival (bahuvrthi) 
compound ; “ (Brahman is known to be that from which creation, etc., 
proceeds) because it is the source of the scripture.”” Ramanuja takes it 
as a dependent (tatpurusha) compound ; “ because scripture is the source 
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(of the knowledge of Brahman).” Both, however, recognize the objection 
to which sutra 4 replies as one belonging to the Mimamsaka, that 
scripture is not the source of knowledge of Brahman because scripture 
has only the impelling of action toward the fulfilment of Dharma as 
its purport. 

In the pUrvapaksa in Sankara’s commentary, the Mimamsaka 
accepts that knowledge of Brahman is affirmed in the Vedas, but only 
as a supplement to the injunction, to give definition to its object. That 
Brahman is described is there, but that such description is a unique 
self authenticating proof of the existence of Brahman is not. Only its 
connection with the injunction is known to be true. And such knowledge 
does not create a new being, uninvolved in the activities which 
characterize human experience. 

For Sankara, the unique and absolute authority of the Vedas 
cannot be sustained in any reality less than the transcendent reality of 
Brahman. To affirm ultimate truth in the universal, cosmic orders of 
things, or in anything else which can be attained by human action is to 
negate the possibility of its ultimacy. There is simply nothing of the 
Absolute Brahman which is not totally real, which has still to be 
attained. The truth of the Vedas is thus not to be realized in the 
actions which they enjoin, in the Vedic commands (vidhi), but rather in 
a total understanding of the eternal reality which Brahman is. 

Sankara agrees with the Mimamsaka that meditation can have as 
its object any known object, and that the validity of such knowledge 
does not affirm its existence. But such does not affect the purpose of 
scripture. The Vedas are rather to reveal the ultimate; one transcen- 
dent reality of Brahman directly as existing, as the witness separate 
from all agency, separate from all objects of self-consciousness, as 
immediately the Self of all. Such a self is eternally free, and only 
through ignorance is joined to anything, to a body, actions or any of 
the perishable manifestations of the created world. Once one has 
realized the eternal nature of one’s Self, then all attachments to world 
fall away, as, in the words of Sankara, a rich householder who is puffed 
up with conceit over his wealth, no longer grieves over their loss once 
he has abandoned them. Such is to understand the ultimate truth of 
one self as it is expressed by the Vedas to be realized in one’s experience. 
It is to become one self free and eternal. 

The difference between these two schools is, on one level, one of 
interpretation of the Vedas: in what kind of verbal statement is the 
authority of scripture revealed, in the imperatives to act or in those 
passages which indicate the transcendence of Brahman? More basically, 
however, it is a question of whether or not the conviction of truth can 
be applied to one’s concrete human activity. For the Mimamsaka, 
such certainty can be affirmed for those actions which are enjoined by 
the Vedas. To the Vedanta of Sankara however, only relative truth 
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can be achieved by human action. Absolute truth can only be known 
absolutely, and as such can only be discovered, never affirmed by any 
kind of human effort. 

Ramanuja’s argument in his commentary on this sutra follows 
many of the same points as does Sankara, but his development is far 
more complex. There are no less than six different arguments put 
forward : two which attempt to find some way reconciling the Vedanta 
position with the Mimamsaka by affirming the truth of Brahman 
in terms of action enjoined by the Vedas (the nisprapaticakaraniyogavadin 
and the dhydananiyogavadin); one which attempts to reconcile the 
Mimamsaka position to Vedanta by making the transcendent reality 
of Brahman comprehensible in human experience (the bhedabhedavadin); 
as well as a representative of Sankara’s Advaita and of Mimamsa. 

Most of the argument is devoted to defending the position of the 
latter, presenting in the outer frame much the same objection as 
appeared in Sankara’s commentary. The Mimamsaka rejects either 
of the assertions that the reality of Brahman might be affirmed by a 
Vedic injunction. In answer to the first, that Brahman is the object 
of a command to negate the reality of the created world (nis prapaitca- 
Karaniyoga), he denies that any reality can be related to such a com- 
mand. For it identifies no object. The Dhyananiyogavadin’s 
position is also refuted, but not before this proponent has had an 
Opportunity to reject both the arguments of the Advaitin and the 
Bhedabhedavadin. That knowledge of Brahman as the one, transcen- 
dent reality is affirmed by scripture, as argued by the Advaitin, is 
challenged by the Dhyananiyogavadin because this knowledge, which 
is conveyed as the object of meditation, is not able to overcome the 
perception of the created world, the perceived reality of things, as 
separate from Brahman. Only the act of meditating on this know- 
ledge can make such knowledge real. And as for the Bhedabheda view, 
in affirming distinctions as conditions of the single reality of Brahman, 
it does not set forward the unconditioned reality of that Brahman 
which is to be mediated upon. In refuting in turn the arguments 
of the Dhyananiyogavadin, the Mimamsaka repeats the contention 
presented in Sankara’s commentary that a Vedic command does 
not either affirm or negate the reality of Brahman. All that is established 
is the authority of the command itself. If Brahman exists it must 
be established by some other means than scriptural authority. 

Raméanuja’s reply to this argument is significantly different from 
that of Sankara. It is in the first place in this instance very brief, 
built upon an extended discussion in the first sitra, repeated in the 
Vedarthasamgraha, on the nature of language and the validity of what 
is expressed by it. Here his argument issues forth, in effect, in two 
parables. 


Earlier Ramanuja rejected the Mimamsaka arguments that Vedic 
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statements had unique and incontroverted authority only in the form 
of an injunction when it communicated a karpa, an act to be done. 
For action occurs not as a result of the authority of a verbal command, 
but only when there is the desire on the part of the person being 
commanded to achieve the objective of the action. The authority of 
an injunction is not then in the imperative mood of its statement: 
*‘do this”, but rather in the awareness on the part of the hearer : 
“T am the one who is called.’’ This awareness, based upon his desire 
to achieve the object of the command, becomes an understanding of 
purpose which leads to action. [Sribhasya, par. 82; Vedarthasam- 
graha, par. 119] The authority of scripture is thus affirmed in whom 
one understands himself to be rather than in what actions he feels 
impelled to do. 

It is not then the necessity for action which the scriptures com- 
municate, but rather their purport is to communicate that purpose 
which will stir man to act. And that purpose is expressed in 
identifying Brahman “whose essential nature is devoid of all evil and 
consists of unsurpassed bliss’’ as man’s highest goal. It is, in Rama- 
nuja’s words, as though one discovers that there is a treasure hidden 
in his house, and tries to find it; or as though a prince, who was lost 
in his childhood and raised by a Brahman in the forest, hears that his 
father is a great king who rules justly over all the lands, and, in 
discovering himself in this way, rushes to be united with him again. 
Such is the purpose which is revealed to man by the Vedic scripture. 

Ramanuja thus agrees with Sankara in affirming that Brahman 
is the ultimate reality, in knowledge of which man realizes his highest 
aim. But where for Sankara this knowledge is of one’s ultimate 
identity in Brahman, and thus action becomes irrelevant (having 
nothing to affirm about either being good or bad), for Ramanuja 
this knowledge is of one’s ultimate relationship to Brahman, a rela- 
tionship in which the character of one’s action is now purposive and 
joyful. For Ramanuja, the role of agency is never to be denied to 
one’s understanding of oneself, and thus the potentiality for action 
which is both good and bad is always present; even to one who knows 
Brahman. ‘The quest for both is, however, the same; to comprehend 
the transcendence of Brahman, in which knowing the appropriate 
place of action is revealed. 

Gandhi’s life of action stands in vivid contrast to these two 
Vedantins in this respect. Although it would not be right to assume 
that the manifold depth and quality of his life is yet fully understood, 
certainly what we do understand of him, in particular through the 
substantial analysis of Joan Bondurant and, more recently, Erik 
Erickson, reveals a distinctive and important enough perspective to 
warrant comparison. For what is distinctive about Gandhi’s life 
Taises serious challenges as well as significant affirmations to these 
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more Classical traditions, 

It is first of all quite obvious that Gandhi assumes a less tradi- 
tional stance toward the Vedic scriptures. His life was guided by 
them, and particularly by his renewed understanding of the Bhagavad 
Gila, and its affirmation of the role of sacrifice (yajfia) in its 
profoundest religious sense. But he never felt committed either to 
its unique authority, nor to any specific interpretation of it. As he 
wrote in Young India (September 29, 1920) : 

I do not believe in the exclusive divinity of the 
Vedas. I believe the Bible, the Quran, and the 
Zend Avesta to be as much divinely inspired as the 
Vedas...... I decline to be bound by any interpreta- 
tion, however derived it may be, if it is repugnant 
to reason or moral sense. Bondurant [p. 121] 

But more significantly, and in more striking contrast to the 
Vedantins (for they in fact did not feel bound by interpretation either), 
he rejected any claim that an experience of truth, or of the ultimate 
reality of Brahman, God, was possible for him apart from his 
involvement in human activity. Truth is to be discovered only in 
the context of action, rather than being affirmed from it. Again, 
from Young India (November 17, 1921) : 

I am but a seeker after truth. I claim to have 
found the way to it. I claim to be making a cease- 
less effort to find it. But I admit that I have not 
yet found it. Bondurant [p. 17] 

The way which Gandhi claims is through the performance within 
historic situations, that is in those times which call for such decisive 
human involvement that they become for us unique events, of actions 
which are both effective and non-violent. Thus Joan Bondurant 
concludes her discussion of Gandhi’s relation to the traditional con- 
cept of truth: “The effect of the satyagraha formulation was to 
transform the absolute truth of the philosophical Saé to the relative 
truth of ethic principle capable of being tested by a means combining 
non-violent action with self-suffering.”’ Bondurant [p. 111] 

The distinctiveness of Gandhi’s call for historic action—his inner 
voice—lies in the way in which the avoidance of harm becomes itself 
the principle of truth. One aspect of truth is the awareness of the 
suffering of others, an awareness which leads to the observation of 
Renou and Erikson concerning the social dimension of Gandhi’s action 
(Erickson, p. 397: ‘I think the man was right who said that 
Gandhi, when he listened to his inner voice, heard the clamour of the 
people.”): that its truth would never be affirmed apart from the 
involvement of others, either in terms of their expectation for those 
who followed him, or of their confrontation for those whom he 
challenged. An action is true when not only it does not do physical 
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harm, to another—or more accurately balances the harm done to 
another with that done to oneself—but also, as Erickson perceives so 
precisely (Erickson p. 412) when it protects the essence of the 
other as a developing person. 

In this respect, Gandhi stands in contrast with the Mimamsaka as 
well: for as he refuses to absolutize truth, to affirm its reality apart 
from action, he also refuses to absolutize action. Even the most sacred 
of acts cannot, as Ramanuja so clearly agreed, be isolated from the one, 
or ones, who are acting. The imperative to act is not that in which 
its truth lies, but rather in its respect for the relationship between 
persons who are involved in it. For only in its respect for the humanity 
of those who act can action neither be nor generate violence. 

The most decisive criterion for determining the truth of action is, 
both the most pragmatic and the most far reaching in its implications: 
that of self-suffering. It is, first of all, a built in limitation based upon 
nothing beyond one’s own experience of how far one wants to push a 
non-violent action. [Joan Bondurant (p. 10) quotes Clarence Marsh 
Case: ‘True non-violent coercion is, and ought to be, a two-edged 
sword. In other wordes, it causes, and it is well that it should cause, 
inconvenience and suffering to those who wield it, as well as to those 
against whom it is invoked.”] One will not go beyond that point 
which involves for him greater suffering than he is willing to bear. 
And yet its reference to one’s own experience is equally significant. 
For the very experience of bearing the consequences of non-violent 
action is to lead one into previously undiscovered—unchallenged 
—recesses of one’s own self. Dr. Erikson sees in this challenge of non- 
-violent action the unfolding of the religious dimension of Gandhi’s 
life of truth, what he calls his spiritual power. It is Gandhi’s 
Sensitivity to what Erickson calls the nothingness of human exerience 
that defines him best as a religious man: 

A man who looks through the historical parade of 
cultures and civilizations, styles, and isms which pro- 
vide most of us with a glorious and yet miserably 
fragile sense of immortal identity, defined status, and 
collective grandeur faces the central truth of an 
nothingness — and mirabile diciu, gains power from it. 
Erickson [p. 397] 

In terms of the action which Gandhi was himself involved in, this 
sense of the “conscious nothingness,’’ was realized in a self awareness 
as a participant of his being able to bear all for the sake of achieving 
his action. Such action became then not self assertive, but self revealing 
by identifying that for which he was willing to die. 

“Therefore I would interpret, and interpret with humility, the 
truth-force of the religious actualist thus: to be ready to die for what 
is true now means to grasp the only chance to have lived fully.” 
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Erickson [p. 399] 
To isolate this awareness from Gandhi’s life of action would be to 


affirm the experience of transcendence as proposed by the Vedantin. 
It is to distinguish between the permanent and the impermanent, and 
to identify oneself in terms of that reality which transcends oneself. 
But for Gandhi such a distinguishing and such an identification could 
not be separated from the actions in which he was involved. His 
spiritual awareness was spiritual strength, was real for him, only 
because it was actual, that it was “effectually true in action.” Erickson 
[p. 396] 

Gandhi thus stands in contrast to the traditions (and prehaps in 
this way reveals the greater truth of which the tradition spoke) by 
retaining the ambiguity between truth and action, in a way that did 
not destroy the transcendence of the truth which he affirmed but at the 
same time did not diminish the authority of the imperative which he 
felt in the call to act on behalf of the people of India. In refusing to 
absolutize either, but to act the truth, he gave priority to neither. 
The life which he lived so fully could not be contained by either. 


Philosophy as Interpretation of Experience 
A. S. Narayana Pillai 


The philosophical activity, when it takes place, it can be safely 
assumed, is a mental activity aimed at the interpretation of life and 
experience.’ We are not speaking of the discipline called Mataphysics 
but of the activity that is philosophising. ‘‘ Experience is both its root 
and its theme.’’ But many other human activities too can be said to be 
concerned with life and experience, art, for instance, drama and poetry. 
How does philosophy differ from these ? 

Philosophy, I suggest, is strictly an interpretation of life and experi- 
ence. Other activities — even mental activities —are concerned with 
contemplation, explanation, seeking generalisations, predicting and 
laying down laws. 

What is meant by interpretation of life and experience ? 

(1) First, life and experience should be taken to include all of 
life and experience, all the aspects, even those not describable in what 
are called physical terms. C.D. Broad says, “‘......my range of experi- 
ence, both practical and emotional, is rather exceptionally narrow even 
for a don...... Moreover, I find it difficult to excite myself very much 
over right and wrong in practice. I have e. g., no clear idea of what 
people have in mind when they say that they labour under a sense of 
sin; yet I do not doubt that in some cases, this is a genuine experience, 
which seems vitally important to those who have it, and may really be 
of profound ethical and metaphysical significance. I realise that these 
practical and emotional limitations may make me blind to certain 
important aspects of moral experience.”*? 

Any serious attempt at philosophical interpretation will have to 
consider these and other data. The emphasis is on (a) complete open- 
mindedness, (b) freeing our minds from inherited prejudices in thinking 
and (c) willingness to contemplate startling possibilities. The rule is, 
all is grist to the philosopher’s mill. There can be no exception te 
this. 

(2) Secondly, interpretation is not just explanation. The word, 
‘just’ is used not in any disparaging sense. Explanation is necessary 
and immensely useful. In fact, science and practical life depend on 
explanation to bring order into our lives and make prediction possible. 
But, philosophical interpretation is not this explanation for the follow- 
ing reasons. 

2. (i) Explanation in science and common life means causal 
explanation only. It is by making use of the principle of causation 
that explanation is given whatever be the matter under consideration. 
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The classical definition of causal relation between an event or fact C 
(the cause) and another event or fact E (the effect) may be summarised 
in the sentence, “‘ whenever the cause C occurs, then the effect E 
follows”’ or briefly ‘‘ whenever C, then E.”? The word whenever implies 
that causal chains are deterministic. - 

It can happen that this concept of deterministic casual relation 
itself is called into question in philosophical interpretation. In fact, 
science itself has to some extent modified considerably this concept in 
view of certain new findings. ® 

2. (ii) Explanation in causal terms is based on observed regul- 
arities. hese relations are then codified into “‘laws of nature”’. 
Through knowledge of these laws prediction becomes possible. The 
prediction of future events from our knowledge of past events is, 
perhaps, the chief, if not the only, function of this explanation. Philo- 
sophical interpretation is not concerned with any prediction of future 
events, 

2. (iii) Explanation in science and common life depends on 
several of what C. D. Broad, in another context, calls “basic limiting 
principles”, one of which is regarding ways of aquiring knowledge. It 
is “ that it is impossible for a person to perceive a physical event or a 
material thing except by means of sensations which that event or thing 
provokes in his mind.’’ It will be interesting to go into these limiting 
principles involved in our scientific and practical explanations but the 
one just given will suffice as an example. 

Philosophical interpretation need recognise no such restrictive 
principles except the one which serves as its framework i.e., that life 
and experience are understandable and are intelligible to a human 
being. To deny this is to deny the possibility of philosophy. 

2. (iv) Explanation works in “closed systems”. What is 
meant is, that a set of concepts, say in Physics, will be used to explain 
and event falling within the physical aspect of experience. There is no 
going out in search of chemical or biological concepts for the explana- 
tion of this event. Interpretation, on the other hand, deliberately goes 
out to view together aspects of human experience which may be kept 
apart by the common man and even by the professional scientist, to 
find out how these various aspects may be inter-related. 

The categories of interpretation should be sought and perfected as 
each problem is handled. The temptation is to search a universally 
applicable method which will eliminate confusion and error. But this 
will have to be given up. After all, we know how the Cartesian, the 
Humean, the Kantian, the verification principle have all showed up 
their limitations. Perhaps, as Stuart Hampshire suggests,‘ instead of 
trying to make anything or everything absolutely clear we should 
make several distinctions clearer. This may look difficult to accept and 
sustain, but, there is everything to be said for “the experimental and 
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unmethodical procedure, depending only on the insight of individual 
philosophers.”° That would mean that philosophy must always be 
experimental and without predetermined limits or anticipated 
problems. 


1. Even when “all philosophy is a critique of language” Tractus Logicos 
Philosophicus, 4.0031, Wittgenstein) or “a logic of science ” (Logical Syntax of 
Language, 279, 281, Carnap) 

2. Five Types of Ethical Theory, Introduction 

3. “Ithas been found necesary to abandon the idea of rigidly doterministie 
causal reiations, and substitute in its stead relations that are only determined 
with a certain degree of probability”. < Causality, Determinism and 
Probability”. J.E. Moyal, Philosophy, Vol. XXIV, No. 91. October, 
1949, P.310. 

4. “Changing Methods in Philosophy ”, Philosophy, Vol.X XIV, No 97, April, 
1951, P. 144. 

5. Ibid 


Theory and Practice in Confucianism 


Chung-ying Cheng 


Introduction : 

There are several basic methodological problems in a study of the 
relation between theory and practice in Confucianism. First, there is 
the problem of defining and identifying “theory” or ‘‘ practice” in 
Confucianism. The intuitive concept of theory and practice can corres- 
pond to a wide range of ideas in Confucian philosophy. A clocse look 
at Confucian writings will suggest the following correspondence : think- 
ing (ssu), language (yen), principle (li), knowledge (chik) correspond 
generally to the intuitive concept of theory; while learning (hsueh), 
practice or action (hsing), establishing (Ji), extending (tui), applying (ssu) 
correspond generally to the intutive concept of practice. As these terms 
indicate different aspec s of practice and theoretical activity, the pro- 
blem of exact relation between theory and practice must be a highly 
complicated one. This leads to the second observation on the topic of 
this article. 

The relation between theory and practice has been treated either 
as one of discrepancy or as one of unity in Chinese philosophy. A 
related problem is whether knowledge is difficult or easy to obtain and 
whether practice is difficult or easy to carry out. An answer to these 
questions has been given as early as the Book of Documents : Knowing is 
difficult ; but practice is easy.’ Precisely how to understand this in the 
light of Confucianism is an interesting question. 

In the following we shall first discuss the relation of theory to 
practice in Confucius and draw certain theoretical conclusions on the 
basis of our discussion. Then we shall relate Confucius’s views to later 
Confucian works in the classical period, including the Great Learning, 
the Doctrine of the Mean and the Menc‘us. Finally, we shall reformulate 
the problem of the relation between theory and practice in the context 
of Wang Yang-ming’s philosophy. An analysis of Wang’s position will 
lead to certain important observations on the concepts of theory and 
practice and their relationships in Chinese philosophy. 


Theory and Practice in Confucius 


The central concept in Confucianism is jen, which is conceived as 
a paradigm of virtue (fe) and a principle of humanity. The concept 
of knowledge (chih) is secondary in importance in comparision with the 
concept of jen. After clarifying the significance of knowledge (chi) in 
Confucius, we can raise the question as to how jen can be related to 
chih, Chth in the usage of Confucius seems to be basically ambivalent. 
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At least there is the concept of chzh in the sense of knowing facts and 
there is concept of chzh in the sense of knowing values and norms or 
knowing what one ought to do. 

In the first sense of knowledge Confucius speaks of ‘‘To see much 
and know many things, this is knowing in a secondary sense.”’ (Shu-erh). 
He also speaks of “‘ It is possible to know things a hundred generation 
ago.” (Wei-cheng) and speaks of “‘One can know things to come after 
being told in the past.” (Hsueh-erh). It is clear that Confucius recogni- 
zes the importance of knowledge by experience and induction as 
important for a superior man. This importance is a practical one as 
we shall see a little later. Beside knowledge based on experience 
and induction, Confucius suggests knowledge by reflection and 
reasoning. He thus speaks of the unworthy case of ‘“‘ Knowing one 
corner of a thing without reflectively knowing the three corners of a 
thing.”? (Shu-erh). 

We have no evidence to claim Confucius as holding a doctrine of 
innate knowledge. From what we can tell from the Analects, Confucius 
is inclined to take the view that knowledge in the sense of knowing 
facts are results of experience and induction whereas knowledge of 
generalities of facts must be the upshot of both experience and intel- 
ligence at stimulated by experience. Man certainly can not know 
everything, and according to Confucius, man should recognize the 
limitation of his knowledge and be honest with what he does know and 
what he does not know. It is therefore assumed that man can know that 
he does not know what he does not know and can know that he knows 
what he does know. This must be some kind of second order knowledge 
and thus a result of reflection and reasoning. To know that one does 
not know what one does not know and to know in the second order 
sense what one does not know is a kind of knowledge, for it is a kind 
of knowledge reached by means of reflective mind. This being a 
kind of knowledge means furthermore that one will not act on a proper 
basis without making a distinction between knowledge and ignorance 
if he is to act at all. 

Confucius stresses the fact that reflective knowledge must be always 
supported by experience and must be complemented with a process of 
continuous learning from experience. The term ‘‘hsueh”’ (learning) 
precisely captures the idea of continuous learning from experience. It 
is fundamental in Confucius’s doctrine of virtues. The reason is not 
difficult to locate. Learning from experience is the only way to reach 
knowledge corresponding to facts and is the only way to cultivate the 
desire for truth. It is assumed by Confucius that without learning from 
experience one will not be able to develop oneself in contact with 
reality and to apply oneself to reality of human needs and human 
feelings. Learning from experience is not knowledge itself nor is it 
virtue itself. But learning from experience can be considered source of 
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wisdom of life and basis for developing one’s potentiality in both 
knowing and acting. Confucius says : 


“Tf one loves benevolence, but does not love 
learning from experience, the weakness is folly; if 
one loves knowledge, but does not love learning from 
experience, the weakness is looseness ; if one loves 
integrity, but does not love learning from experience, 
the weakness is deceptiveness ; if one loves upright- 
ness, but does not love learning from experience, the 
weakness is narrowness; if one loves courage, but 
does not love learning from experience, the weakness 
is confusedness ; if one loves strength, but does not 
love learning from experience, the weakness is 
arrogance.” 


(Yung-ho) 


From the above context one can see that learning from experience 
is for Confucius in general a process of rectification, cultivation and 
maturation. Without learning, no virtue and no accomplishment will 
last. Without learning, every form of good will degenerate and will 
become a deviation from the mean. In particular we can say that with- 
out learning no virtue and no knowledge can guarantee correct practice 
and action. On this ground, learning from experience can be said to 
be a mediate step for obtaining knowledge from practice as well as one 
for incorporating knowledge in practice. 

For Confucius, knowledge in the factual sense or in the reflective 
sense has no meaning in separation from correct practice and action. 
But they are and can be related by a process of learning from experi- 
ence. One can regard action and practice as a part of the learning 
process. One can also regard knowing and thinking as a part of the 
learning process. The goal of learning by experience is to develop 
oneself and realize one’s potentiality of goodness, to be a true and 
actualized man who is characterized by having the ultimate virtue of 

jen. In this regard one may indeed regard jen as the motivating force 
for obtaining knowledge of any kind. One may also regard jen as a 
dynamic state of unity of oneself in transforming knowledge into acton 
and in assimilating action into knowledge. Learning from experience 
therefore can be regarded as an actual process of unfolding jen through 
interaction between knowing and action. Confucius accentuates this 
idea by claiming that ‘*Thinking without learning is hazardous; learning 
without thinking is obscure.”’ (Wei Chen) 

From the above, it is clear that knowledge in both the descriptive 
factual and reflective sense and practice for Confucius are separated, 
yet can be related through a process of realization of learning from 
experience, and when thus related, will contribute to the attainment of 
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the ultimate virtue of jen. Now we must ask whether knowledge of 
values and norms forms a different problem for action in Confucius. 

Knowledge of values and norms for Confucius consists of knowing 
meaning of life (chih-sheng), knowing oneself (chih-chi), knowing others 
(chih-jen), and knowing what is right thing to do (chih-yt). What is 
knowing the meaning of life? Confucius says: ‘Not yet being able 
to serve man, how could I serve spirits ?”” He further says: ‘‘ Not 
yet knowing life, how do I know death?” (Yung-yeh). To know life 
is to know the potentiality of life for fulfilling values in life. It is to 
know what one ought to and yet naturally will do in connection with 
other men and in connection with the world. It is to know what a 
man can do for achieving harmony and well-being of man. It is to 
know what one really aspires to and what constitutes nature and destiny 
of things. It is finally to know how to attain freedom and discipline 
at the same time. In other words, to know the meaning of life is to 
know oneself, know others, and know the will of heaven. Al] these 
are intimately related and in fact form a dynamic process and an 
organic unity of knowing and acting. Knowing in this normative 
sense gives rise to knowledge of values of life and will motivate man 
toward attaining the values in question. To know in this sense is thus to 
know not only what to act towards but to know the determination 
to act toward a goal. 

Knowledge of values and norms is directive, restrictive and evalua- 
tive and it involves a natural inclination of practicality. It is therefore 
not a pure and simple cognitive process. It involves an intellectual, a 
volitional, an emotional, and a pragmatical components. The intel- 
lectual component is a cognition of a goal to which the volitional ten- 
dency for action can incline oneself. The volitional component is a 
determination of will toward the goal recognized by the intellect. The 
emotional component is a sense of urgency and sentiment of existential 
relevance for action toward the recognized value. It is that strength 
which supports, sustains, and preserves the determination of will. 
Finally, the pragmatic component of knowledge of values is nothing 
other than the performance or fulfilment of knowing which creates a 
readiness for action. It is the element by virtue of existence of which 
man can be said to be a doer, an agent. 

Given the above analysis of various components of knowledge of 
values and norms and the process of knowing in the normative sense, 
we must keep in mind that for Confucius knowing in the normative sense 
(chih-sheng, chth-chi, chih-jen and chih-yi) is a natural, rational and crea- 
tive process. Several things can be said about this process of knowing 
in the normative sense. First, knowing in the normative sense is 
considered by Confucius the most fundamental knowing. It incorporates 
knowledge in the descriptive sense but it is more than just knowledge 


in the descriptive sense. Because it involves a knowledge which moti- 
W—46 
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vates and a motivation which generates intellectual cognition. It is an 
interaction of mind with world in the direction of actualizing a value 
recognized by mind. It is an activity of nature (sing), not just an 
impression of mind (hsin). As knowledge of values presents a natural 
tendency toward action, there is no doubt about the directiveness and 
purposiveness of this tendency toward action. It therefore involves a 
state of mentality in freedom from hesitancy and arbitrariness. Thus 
Confucius says ; “The one who knows has no doubts (huo).’’ (Yen-yuan) , 
The implication of this proposition is that a person without knowledge 
of values will not be able to act witha clear goal in view nor witha 
determination of will. He will be simply unmotivated and can not be 
said to be able to act at all. This means that having knowledge of 
values is having a readiness to act and having a consistency and 
coherence in acting. 

Second, knowledge of values is to be understood against a back- 
ground of action and can not be accomplished unless actions are 
actually involved. This means that the very concept of knowledge of 
values (in the case of knowing oneself, others, life and righteousness) 
logically involves the concept of action as a presupposition, not only as 
a consequence. It is in this sense knowledge of values is considered a 
virtue in conjunction with the other two virtues : benevolence and 
courage. Like the virtue of benevolence, we must not simply know 
what the values are or that values are values but know how to act on 
knowledge of values. In other words, one must have acted in accord- 
ance with knowledge of values. Fora disposition to act can only be 
identified on the basis of accomplished action. This can be easily 
understood in the case of benevolence: a man is benevolence not 
simply because he knows what benevolence is by definition, but that he 
can identify it is action and that he can and indeed have performed the 
action of benevolence so that his identification can be said to be 
reliable. 

All virtues involves an initial transformation of the person who 
knows virtues. Because he can not know until he already participated in 
the formation of virtues. This is true of knowledge of values. That 
knowledge of values presupposes accomplished practice in accordance 
with knowledge of values can be understood as simply the following: 
Knowledge of values presupposes a process of learning from experience. 
It is essentially a natural product of human experience. Third, know- 
ledge of values involves a practical flexibility in realizing values as 
recognized by a person, This practical flexibility consists in being able to - 
apply a principle to variety of particular cases without doing injustice to 
both the principle and the particular cases. This is the so-called knowing 
righteousness or “concentrating on righteousness of people”. (wu=min- 
chih-yi). Righteousness is a value which is unique relative to every 
‘unique situation. To have knowledge of values is to be able to see a 
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fitting action for a situation and act accordingly. It involves a 
practical perceptiveness and a flexible management. It is thus highly 
creative and represents the primodial insights for ideal and good action. 
Finally, Confucius’s doctrine of knowledge of values simply indi- 
cates the important fact that virtues as forms of good are good relative 
to a set of conditions and is not ready made as a mode of iatuition. In 
fact, the imporant fact is that good practice or good action can not be 
said to be good without a rational element of knowing. Consciousness 
of good in knowledge of values is however merely a necessary condition 
for knowledge of values. It is necessary for any form of goodness that 
an element of perception of good must be present. Good can not even 
be defined without involving knowledge or consciousness of good or of 
what good is. Good action thus by its very nature involves an element 
of consciousness of good. This answers to the Socratic dictum: Know- 
ledge is virtue. But we must keep in mind that this knowledge in 
question is primarily knowledge of values and thus already forms an 
unity of theory and practice. Good is partially theoretical and partially 
practical. Good obtains when there is an element of self-effort. 


Theory and Practice in the Great Learning, the Doctrine of the Mean, and the 
Mencius 


As we have seen, Confucius has presented two fundamental 
concepts of knowledge in the Analects. In later Confucian writing 
such as the Great learning , the Doctrine of the Mean and the Mencius, the 
main concern is apparently knowledge of values and norms or know- 
ledge in the normative sense. The practical, the volitional and the 
emotional elements of this knowledge are in particular explicitly given 
a focus, Thus in the Great Learning, it is initially stated the following: 


“The way of the Great Learning consists in 
illuminating the illustrious virtue, in loving people 
and in resting in supreme goodness, When one knows 
where to rest, one will then have concentration; 
when one has concentration, one will then have 
tranquility; when one has tranquility, one will then 
be composed; when one is composed, one will be 
able to deliberate; when one deliberates, one will 
then gain something. Things have its fundamentals 
and its non-fundamentals. Affairs have ending and 
beginning. If one knows which comes before and 
which comes after, one will be close to the way. 
(Italics mine) 


The illuminating and knowing in this quotation clearly are not simply 
knowing what to do and how to do a certain thing, but knowing what 
is right to do and knowing what one is capable of doing and thus 
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knowing the readiness and actual performance of action worthy of 
knowing. ‘They indicate therefore a practical attitude and a state of 
mind the accomplishment of which already presupposes and symbolizes 
attainment of a disposition and capability for practice. 

The Great Learning goes further to specify steps of developments of 
knowing in this normative sense. These steps involve many commit- 
ments of action and many achievements of practical -attitudes, and 
thus presents a coherent sequence of cultivation in both a mental and 
a behavioral sense. It is said in the Great Learning: 

** In the ancient time, when one wishes to illuminate 

the illustrious virtue in the world, one will first of all 

govern well his state ; when one wishes to govern 

well one’s state, one will first of all regulate 

one’s family; when one wishes to regulate one’s 

family, one will first of all cultivate one’s person; 

when one wishes to cultivate one’s person, one will 

first of all rectify one’s mind; when one wishes to 

rectify one’s mind, one will first of all make sincere 

one’s intentions; when one wishes to make sincere 

one’s intentions, one will first of all extend one’s 

knowledge. Extending of knowledge consists in 

investigating things.” 
Like the concept of illumination, the concepts of governing well, regu- 
lating, cultivating, rectifying, and making sincere, can be said to be 
both a practical disposition and an actual performance, aside from 
being an intellectual recognition and affirmation of values and goals. 
Thus they are knowledge of values and norms in our sense. What is 
significant in this connection is that all these terms combine to indicate 
an organic interrelatedness among practical dispositions and actual 
performances involved. 

No disposition toward an action and no performance of an 
action is an isolated matter, but instead will lead to other actions and 
other dispositions in an order of development and presupposition. 
The sequence of steps in the above presents an order of presupposi- 
tion. But in the same context the order of development is also 
explicitly stated : 

“When one has investigated things, one will have 
extended one’s knowledge; when one has extended 
one’s knowledge, one will have made his intentions 
sincere; when one has made his intentions sincere, 
one will have rectified one’s mind; when one has 
rectified one’s mind, one will have cultivated one’s 
person; when one has cultivated one’s person, one 
will have regulated one’s family; when one has 
regulated one’s family, one will have governed 
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well one’s state; when one has governed well one’s 
state, one will have pacified the whole world.” 


If we look into the individual explanations in the Great Learning of 
making sincere one’s intentions, rectifying one’s mind, cultivating 
one’s person, regulating one’s family, governing well one’s state, 
and pacifying the world or illuminating the illustrious virtue in 
the world, itis clear that these steps all are explicitly and intimately 
related to certain modes of mental disposition and patterns of behaviour. 
Thus, for example, making sincere one’s intentions involves a deter- 
mination to be honest with one’s likes and dislikes; rectifying one’s 
mind involves a state of mind in freedom from undesirable emotions 
such as anger and fear; regulating one’s family involves an attitude 
of love and a dislike toward those worthy of love and those deserv- 
ing aversion: It therefore involves a tendency to act in accordance 
with the attitudes of love and dislike. Governing well a state involves 
practice of virtues such as brotherhood, filial peity and kindness. All 
these must be exhibited in actual relationships among men. Finally, 
to pacify the world one must follow the principle of reciprocity in 
every action and in every relationship. It is said in the Great Learning: 


“ What one dislikes from the above, one will not apply 
to the below; what one dislikes from the below, one 
will not serve the above; what one dislikes from 
the front, one will not apply to the behind; what 
one dislikes from the behind one will not apply to 
the front; what one dislikes from the right, one will 
not apply to the left; what one dislikes from the 
left, one will not apply to the right.” 


Thus the ruler must make himself a paradigm of virtue in his dealing 
with people before his people can actually follow him, 

We may conclude our discussions on the Great Learning with two 
remarks: First, it is clear that these steps in developing oneself are 
intimately related not only in a sequence of presupposition, but in an 
order of development. They are furthermore intimately related in an 
order of growing from within to without. The steps of making sincere 
one’s intentions, rectifying one’s mind, and cultivating one’s person are 
more or less predominantly a dispositional trait with relatively little refer- 
ence to overt behaviour. On the other hand, regulating a family, govern- 
ing well a state, and pacifying the world are predominantly dispositions 
based on performance of virtues and thus involve much more action in 
one’s dealing with the world and other men. The relation between 
attainment within and achievement without forms a unity and a 
dynamical whole—the attainment within will lead to achievement 
without and achievement without will lead toa more solified attainment 
within. The growing process of one’s practical personality is a result 
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of interaction between attainment within and achievement without. 

Second, we have intentionally ignored the practical significance of 
the steps called “extending knowledge” and investigating things’. The 
interpretation of these two steps constitutes a controversial point for 
later Confucianists and Neo-Confucianists in the Sung-Ming period. 
Apparently we can identify the knowledge in question with either 
descriptive knowledge or knowledge of values and norms. In Neo- 
Confucianism, Cheng Yiand Chu Hsi incline to interpret them in terms 
of descriptive knowledge, whereas Lu Hsiang-shan and Wang Yang- 
ming exclusively interpret them in terms of normative and evaluative 
knowledge. In the full context of the Great Learning, extending know- 
ledge by way of investigating things certainly is not merely descriptive 
knowledge as such, nor simply normative and evaluative knowledge as 
such. It necessarily involves descriptive knowledge, because it refers to 
things outside one’s mind and because in the tradition of Confucian 
teaching, knowing things descriptively can bear upon one’s action by 
making correct judgment possible. But it is more than merely descrip- 
tive knowledge, for it must entail cultivation of one’s intentions and 
rectification of mind, both being practical achievements. Thus it must 
involve a practical dimension of commitment to values and goals and 
thus forms a normative knowledge. To be fair to the rich ambiguity of 
the concept of knowledge in this context, our suggestion is that it 
represents a kind of synthesis of descriptive knowledge and normative 
knowledge so that the former will serve to solidify and support the 
latter. Itis thus a kind of achievement of fundamental - nature of 
man — an intellectual-practical complex or self-conscious dispositions 
in balance with affairs of the world. Even when Cheng Yi and Chu 
Hsi come to interpret this knowledge in terms of understanding l2 
(principles), they are not exempted from a practical concern. That 
this is clear is evidenced by their conceiving understanding li as a 
foundation of one’s cultivation of oneself into a better person. 

In the Doctrine of the Mean knowledge of values andnorms still is 
the only concern. Man is clearly conceived as forming a unity with 
the ultimate reality called heaven (tien), and is furthermore conceived 
as being able to actualize potentiality of goodness in concrete situations 
which bear on things in the world and on other men, To follow nature 
so that man will naturally realize his potential goodness is so-called 
the way. To consciously and conscientiously cultivate the natural 
process of realization of potential goodness is called teaching and 
education. These fundamental ideas no doubt point to a natural and 
inborn ability of man to pursue good toward perfection. Perhaps by 
making clear the meaning of good in man, we shall be in a better 
position to determine the significance of normative knowledge in the 
Doctrine of the Mean. 

In an ontological sense good is nothing other than the heavenly- 
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endowed nature and the naturally pursued way of realization of the 
heavenly-endowed nature. More specifically, the Doctrine of the Mean 
conceives goodness as a state of equilibrium as well as a state of 
harmonization. It says: 


** When joy, anger, sorrow, and mirth are not released 
(from mind), (the nature) is called a state of 
equilibrium ; when these are released and respond 
correctly to their targets, {the nature) is called a 
state of harmony. Equilibrium is the great root 
of the world; harmonization is the attained way 
of the world. In being able to fulfil equilibrium 
and harmonization, heaven and earth will be well- 
positioned and ten thousand things well-nourished.” 


The state of equilibrium is a state of relative rest in which all 
emotions are unaroused. If there is any knowledge related to this 
state of equilibrium, it must be a natural sense of equilibrium given 
by nature. The state of harmonization is a state of relative motion in 
which emotions are aroused and yet fulfilled in the sense that the 
aroused emotions satisfy certain purposes of the growth of life. The 
arousing of emotions can be simply regarded as a necessary step in 
developing oneself in relation wilh others. The satisfaction of these 
emotions can be regarded as achievement of values in concrete situa- 
tions of life. These values are all characterized by attainment of 
harmony in actuality. The attainment of harmony in question is 
indicated by a well-ordered relationship among things and by a natural 
tendency to act and grow among all] things. Thus harmonization is a 
higher form of goodness than that of equilibrium and indeed is the 
goal for a state of equilibrium to attain. From this point of view, 
potential goodness in man begins with equilibrium and aims at har- 
monization as the goal of its actualization. In fact the relative 
relationship between equilibrium and harmonization can be further 
explained as a constant interchange. 

Equilibrium is equilibrium relative to a state of motion and 
response: it can be regarded as a form of achieved harmonization as 
well, simply because harmonization is harmonization only relative to a 
state of rest and tranquility. It can be regarded as a-form of settling 
equilibrium and therefore a beginning state for a higher form harmoni- 
zation. Thus potential good in man can be conceived as the dimension 
of consistency of equilibrium with the dimension of harmonization in a 
dynamic continuous process of development, reorganization, reordering, 
growth, and creation. The ultimate good of this development is well 
indicated by the Doctrine of the Mean. 

** Only the most sincere in the world can fulfil one’s 
nature, Having fulfilled one’s nature, he is capable 
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of doing all things. He is capable of participating 
in the creative and nourishing activities of heaven 
and earth and forms a unity with heaven and earth.”’ 


The most sincere in the world is one who can hold his equilibrium as a 
Starting point for harmonization among all things. The ideas of 
fulfilment of one’s nature, nature of others, and all things in the world, 
can be understood as a gradual achievernent of equilibrium and harmo- 
nization within oneself, of equilibrium and harmonization between 
oneself and others and, finally, of equilibrium and harmonization among 
all things. The ultimate goal is a reasserted unity of oneself with the 
total reality in a conscious creative activity of perfection and 
realization. 

Now if we regard the above depicted process as a process of know- 
ing in the normative sense, we can immediately see that in this sense 
of normative knowing, action and consciousness of action not only 
form two dimensions of the man of the normative knowing, but form 
a process of interaction between the two, which leads the knower toa 
greater state of being and achievement, In knowing values and norms 
one is engaged in becoming them and in creating them. Knowing in 
this sense has great ontological and cosmological significance. This is 
clearly stated in the Doctrine of the Mean in following terms: “ Being 
sincere, one becomes enlightened in understanding; being enlightened 
in understanding, one becomes sincere.’ Being sincere is the root of 
creative action of a man, which is bound to lead to an understanding 
of truth. But a genuine understanding of truth will naturally reinforce 
the inclination to embody truth, to seek truth and even to create truth. 
The process of knowing in the normative sense, in other words, has the 
power of transforming oneself, others and the world in accordance 
with values envisioned by mind. Furthermore, it has the power of 
generating values in natural unison with reality of the world. This is 
the very secret of knowing in the normative sense as revealed by the 
Doctrine of the Mean, It says: 


“To accomplish oneself is a matter of jen (benevol- 
ence) ; to accomplish all things is a matter of 
knowledge (chih). These are virtues of the nature. 
These represent the unification of the way within 
and the way without. These preserve the propriety 
of time and situation. ”’ 


The knowledge in quotation is precisely knowing in the normative 
sense, which we have discussed in the light of intercharge between 
preserving the potential (equilibrium) and fulfilling the potential 
(harmonization) in a unity of understanding and existential per- 
formance. 

As we come to Mencius, the problem of relationship between 
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knowledge and action assumes a new aspect. It becomes the problem 
of how one should preserve the natural and inborn sense of right and 
good and extend it to cover every phase of one’s living and activity. 
For the knowledge in question is again no more than knowledge in the 
normative sense, and the action in question is no more than the action 
in fulfilling the potentiality of aman. Though Mencius does recognize 
the relevance of knowledge of facts for making correct judgments, he 
has laid exclusive emphasis on knowledge of norms and values as a 
matter of inborn nature of man. He explicitly formulates the founda- 
tion of normative and evaluative knowledge in terms of inborn nature of 
man. He does this in two steps: First, he argues that human nature is 
inherently good. The inherent goodness of man consists in man’s 
potentiality for achieving harmony within oneself and a unity of 
consciousness with things in the world. We shall explain this a little 
later. 

The goodness of the nature of man is evidenced by natural feelings 
and sentiments of various virtues. There are four such fundamental 
feelings and sentiments: They are feelings and sentiments of com- 
passion, shame, modesty or reverence, and the distinction between 
right and wrong. ‘These feelings and sentiments are natural and can 
be immediately experienced under proper circumstances. In fact, 
according to Mencius, these feelings and sentiments are so natural 
and universal that nobody can as a matter of fact escape from them. 
They are beginnings of virtues such as benevolence, righteousness, 
propriety and wisdom. These virtues are contents of human goodness, 
the fulfilment of which ensures a state of harmonization and a state 
of well-being of all things in the world, iucluding men. In experiencing 
these fundamental feelings and sentiments, one will naturally come 
to know what values and norms of action are and will naturally feel 
inclined to act accordingly. This shows that knowledge of values and 
norms are rooted in the pre-cxistence (or endowment) of values and 
norms in the nature of man and that the practicality of such knowledge 
is derived from the fact that by nature man desires to fulfil his feelings 
and sentiments in a process of interacting with other men. 

The second important point in Mencius in regard to the founda- 
tion and nature of normative and evaluative knowledge is that man 
not only naturally comes to exhibit basic feelings and sentiments of 
virtue, they also come naturally to know what is good and bad and 
hold to the good through this knowing. Mencius calls this knowledge 
inborn knowledge of goodness (liangchih). It is the natural reflection 
on what one could correctly do, which carries with it a power and 
inclination to determine the goal of development. The difference 
between this inborn ability of knowing and that of exhibiting basic 
feelings and sentiments is that the latter is an existential state involving 
behaviour which leads to achievement of a certain understanding, 
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knowledge and perception. On the other hand, the former is con- 
sidered by Mencius ontological foundation of virtues in that it gives 
unity to feelings and sentiments of virtue and in that it makes all 
feelings and sentiments possible. Furthermore, it entails proper 
action and preserves proper practice. 

Mencius speaks of liang-chi as that knowing or knowledge free 
from deliberations. This of course shows the intuitive character of 
liang-chih. This seems to correspond to the concept of enlightenment 
in understanding (ming) in the Doctrine of the Mean. But it is more 
than ming in the Doctrine of the Mean, for it incorporates all virtuous 
responses in life situation and reveals an effort to hold to these 
responses so that they can extend into firm virtues. This is the true 
source of practicality of knowledge in values and norms. 

In concluding, for Mencius the ultimate goal of life is to hold 
one’s mind or liang-chih for the development of the whole man and 
whole mankind in accordance with liang-chth. He speaks of acquiring 
“the great flood of breath’’ (hao-jan-chih-cht) ina person as an ideal 
of perfection. It can be seen that knowledge in Mencius has all 
practical power because it is based on the practical power of life. 


Wang Yang-ming and Unity of Theory and Action : 


In the tradition of Confucianism, Wang Yang-ming, the Neo- 
Confucianist in the Ming dynasty, has concentrated on the issue of 
the relationship between knowledge and action. He is opposed to 
Cheng Yi and Chu Hsi in their assumed separating knowledge from 
moral practice. This opposition in fact goes deeper than the apparent 
separation of intellectual knowledge from moral practice. It is an 
opposition to their assumed separating the objective perspective of 
understanding from the subjective perspective of commitment to 
value and action. We shall not have space to deal with this topic on 
the Neo-Confucianist controversy on the relationship between know- 
ledge and action with regard to Cheng Yi, Chu Hsi and Wang 
Yang-ming. We shall only investigate how Wang Yang-ming con- 
tributes to an understanding of the relationship between knowledge 
and action in the Confucian philosophy. 

In the first place, Wang holds the thesis of unity between know- 
ledge and practice. There are two meanings of this thesis. The 
first meaning of this thesis is that knowledge without action can not 
lead to real understanding of principles of things and can not be 
considered an achievement of the mind. In this interpretation the 
so-called knowledge is taken in the general sense, which therefore 
includes both descriptive knowledge and evaluative knowledge. 
Knowledge in general is closely related to action, because, knowledge 
must be based on a process of learning (hsueh) and no process of 
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learning is separated from action. This clearly isa classical point 
from Confucius, which Wang simply elaborates. Wang gives the 
example of learning filial piety and the example of learning archery. 
In learning filial piety, the learner must actually serve parents in order 
to know what filial piety means. In learning archery, one must learn 
how to pull the bow and aim at the target in order to learn how to do 
archery. In both cases practice is involved before even knowledge 
can be claimed. Wang then generalizes to every case of knowledge 
learning and advances his thesis of unity of knowing and acting by 
coordinating both in a process of learning. Clearly Wang is correct 
in doing this if he can prove that all cases of knowing are knowing 
how. But he did not make a distinction between knowing that, know- 
ing what and knowing how. It may be assumed that in general he 
conceives knowing that and knowing what as initially and eventually 
involving knowing how. His point is a strong one in light of the fact 
that we have to learn to know that and know what. The key word 
“learning ”’ provides a context for relating knowing that and knowing 
what to knowing how and therefore to acting and practicing of some 
kind. Learning in his use specifically consists of steps of inquiring, 
thinking, and distinguishing and confirming in reality. All these are 
bound to bear upon action of one kind or the other. (see his Chuan 
Hsi Lu, Letter to Ku Tung-chaou). 

The deeper sense of unity between knowledge and action for Wang 
Yang-ming consists in identifying act of knowing with act of practice 
and in identifying act of practice with act of knowing. He says: 
** Where one knows in most authentic and real sense, there is acting ; 
where one acts in most perceptive and discerning way, there is know- 
ing. The cultivation of knowing and acting can not originally be 
separated.”? (7b¢d) From this statement Wang seems to believe that 
knowing and acting are mutually inclusive in an ontological sense and 
each will immediately involve the other. The question is how to 
understand this. Several things perhaps can be said: First, for 
Wang the very concept of acting depends on the concept of knowing 
for correct understanding. One can not be said to act if there is no 
knowledge involved in the actor and if the actor does not know the 
significance or value of his acting. On the other hand, one will 
not understand knowing without having the disposition to act and 
without in fact acting. For Wang conceives knowing as a matter of 
deep experience and commitment and not asa simple matter of con- 
ceptualization. Instead, he conceives knowing as a matter of orienta- 
tion of life. From this point of view, knowledge clearly presupposes 
act of some kind and will give rise to action and indeed will not be 
vividly realized apart from a process of practice. Thus leads to a 
second observation. 

In the intimate sense of commitment to value and action, know- 
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ledge in Wang’s use is clearly knowledge of values and norms and can 
not be simply knowledge of facts. Knowledge of values and norms is 
more explicitly and powerfully presented in Wang than in any earlier 
writers, In fact, Confucianists, including Confucius, merely impli- 
citly assume a distinction between knowledge of facts and knowledge 
of values. It is Wang who first insists on the primary and exclusive 
importance of knowledge of values and norms apart from that of facts. 
It is also Wang who first takes unity with action as a dominating 
characteristic of knowledge. Thus, on this basis, as our third observa- 
tion, Wang formulates his doctrine of fulfilment of inborn knowledge 
of goodness. (chth-liang-chth). Wang inherits Mencius’s view on the 
natural and necessary realization of knowledge of good and right and 
expounds it to give substance to his doctrine of unity of knowledge 
and action. 

As knowledge of values and norms must have an origin anda 
potential for development, Wang identifies this origin with the inborn 
sense of distinction between good and bad, right and wrong in 
Mencius’s sense. But he goes a step further than Mencius in holding 
that this inborn sense of distinction between good and bad, right and 
wrong is the substance of mind in which all principles and truths are 
virtually presented. ‘Thus to develop and actualize this inborn sense 
of good and right is to fulfil the natural potentiality of mind. This 
means that mind is by nature practically directed toward values 
which its natural perception discerns, The perception can be streng- 
thened by action which again will strengihen the perception of values 
and commitment to them. Unity of knowledge and action thus 
becomes ultimately a matter of unity between the objective world and 
the subjective discerning mind. 

Finally, Wang’s thesis on unity between knowledge and action 
involves the Chung Yung thesis on equilibrium and harmonization of 
mind as two dimensions of the mean. Wang holds in general that 
there is no alienation and no separation between equilibrium and 
harmonization of the mind as there is no separation between knowledge 
and action. Equilibrium represents the initial perception and potential 
commitment to good, whereas harmonization represents the conse- 
quential realization and actual fulfilment of good in the interaction 
between the tendency toward equilibrium and the tendency toward 
harmonization in mind. The unity of knowledge and action therefore 
becomes a natural phase of the activity of nature of man. 

We must point out that Wang fails to stress or perhaps to see the 
dialectical relation between knowing and acting as he fails to stress 
and see the dialectical relationship between equilibrium and _har- 
monization of nature. Our suggestion is as follows: State of equili- 
brium naturally leads a state of harmonization, which again can be 
considered a state of harmonization of a higher form of fulfilment and _ 
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thus a beginning stage for further harmonization and fulfilment of values. 
Similarly, knowing in the very beginning involves practicality which 
can be regarded as giving rise a higher form of knowing with larger 
scope of practicality, and will continue into a higher form of practical 
Knowing again. This dynamic and dialectical process of growth will 
constitute the creative process of self-fulfilment and _self-cultivation 
into sageliness as conceived by classical Confucian philosophers. 


Concluding Remarks : 


In the above we have discussed various views in Confucianism on 
the relationship between knowledge and action. We have specifically 
distinguished between two senses of knowledge in the Analecis: know- 
ledge in the descriptive sense and knowledge in the normative and 
evaluative sense. We have seen that for Confucius knowledge in both 
senses are related to action, but knowledge in the normative and evalua- 
tive sense, i.e. knowledge of values and norms, is most fundamental in 
developing and fulfilling the potential nature of man. Furthermore, 
even in Confucius knowledge in the normative and evaluative sense 
has to be understood in a context of action and actual doings of man 
in relation to or in regard to other men. It naturally leads to a moral 
practice which in turn enriches knowledge of values and norms. In 
later developments of Confucianism, we have seen that this normative 
and evaluative knowledge has been greatly elaborated and has been 
considered the ultimate end of life to attain. 

We have pointed out that knowledge itself is conceived as a 
dynamic process of self-realization and self-fulfilment of one’s nature. 
It combines a perception of life, an ideal of reality, a determination 
of will, and an actual efficiency to concentrate on sharpening the 
perception, fulfilling the ideal and preserving the determination. In 
the terminology of the Chung Yung, the dialectical relationship between 
enlightenment and being sincere, and that between equilibrium and 
harmonization, have been discussed by us and have been used to 
elucidate the dynamic and dialectical relationship between moral 
knowing and moral doing. It is on this basis we have further examined 
Wang Yang-ming’s doctrine of unity between knowledge and action. 
We have found that even though basically inadequate, the doctrine is 
useful and meaningful for explaining relationship between knowing 
and doing in terms of personal experience. 

To sum up, there are four important contributions of Confuci- 
anism to the understanding of the relation between knowledge and 
action. First, practical knowledge or knowledge in the normative and 
evaluative sense is knowledge because it involves an understanding of 
one’s own nature and nature of things in general. It is practical 
because it is prompted by certain natural realization of potentiality of 
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life in action and is directed toward attaining a goal of perfection as 
recognized by mind in its self-understanding. Practical knowledge 
therefore is both ontological and practical, both a perception of value 
and a rule of action. It must be understood in a background theory 
of human nature and its relation to ultimate reality. 

Second, practical knowledge is naturally obtained in the realiza- 
tion of human nature. It can be refined and cultivated by self-reflec- 
tion, realization and understanding of reality and an effort to achieve 
equilibrium and harmonization both within and without. Confuci- 
anists hold the primary importance of developing the natural need for 
practical knowledge and the ultimate importance for its full consum- 
mation, which consists in a state of freedom and creativity. Confuci- 
anists further claim that it is in this development and accomplishment 
of practical knowledge that man will be happy and well preserved, 
while everything else will be secondarily important in relation to the 
attainment of practical knowledge: i.e., attainment of other things 
can be justified with reference to the attainment and perfection of 
practical knowledge, and practical knowledge alone is capable of 
transforming a man from a lesser state to a greater state of perfection. 
Thus descriptive knowledge on the kasis of which scientific and theore- 
tical knowledge can develop is always held secondary and subject to 
the consideration of its uses for practical knowledge. In other words, 
descriptive knowledge must be reaffirmed in a system of values and 
norms and therefore given a normative and evaluative content. In 
this fashion, descriptive knowledge can be related to moral and 
practical action in life against a background of achieved and projected 
values and rules of action. 

Third, descriptive knowledge in Confucius and perhaps in some 
Neo-Confucianists however still can be interpreted as of practical 
concern : it can be related to action in a process of learning. Learning 
means empirical inquiry involving various performances such as actual 
observation, checking and correcting, and applying to concrete cases 
etc. Thus even descriptive knowledge has its neutral pragmatic 
significance. 

Finally, the Confucianist position on primacy and ultimacy of 
practical knowledge brings up the difficult problem of how to relate 
practical knowledge to theoretical knowledge in modern science. 
While Confucianists may not necessarily despense with theoretical 
knowledge in science in favour of practical knowledge, they will natu- 
rally regard the latter as most worthy of our attention ard the 
former as only an outgrowth of intellectual interest which |:as no 
natural relevance for attaining the goal of total life. Confu: ianists 
will not accept the Kantian position by dividing the former «nd the 
latter into two different domains of activity, which are unre :ted to 
each other. They will nevertheless agree with Kant in rey arding 
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practical knowledge as ontological and pertaining to the noumenon of 
man, but they will not regard intellectual understanding as a self-suffi- 
cient activity. On the contrary, the latter must be always subservient 
to the practical interests of man through affirmation of primacy and 
ultimacy of natural practicality of man as a whole. 

We might therefore suggest that the modern problem of relating 
knowledge to action in the light of our study of Confucianism entails 
three fundamental considerations. First, it entails consideration as to 
how to coordinate and relate knowledge to action in a given system 
or process of action or in a given system of knowledge or a process of 
knowing. Second, it entails consideration as to how to define, describe 
and justify the best system of knowledge and action in which knowledge 
in different senses can be related to action in different senses. Finally 
and specifically, it entails consideration as to how to relate morality 
to developed science and activity in art in the best system of knowledge 
and action, 


Karman 


[An Indian Concept for the Spiritual Understanding of Action and its 
possible Implications for Western Thinking. ] 


M. Vereno 


In the longest, possibly the oldest and also the most highly esteemed of 
all Upanigads, the Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad, we read in the 3rd 
chapter how Janaka, king of Videha, arranged for a contest among his 
Brahmins who of them would prove to be the wisest. The great sage 
Yajiiavalkya is questioned by one after the other. His dialogue with 
Artabhaga, of the line of Jaratkaru culminates in a surprising way 
with a verse which seems well to deserve to initiate our reflections on 
the concept of karman. 


“Yajiiavalkya’, said he, ‘when the speech of this dead person 
enters into fire, the breath into air, the eye into the sun, the 
mind into the moon, hearing into the quarters, the self into 
the other, the hairs of the body into the herbs, the hairs of the 
head into the trees and the blood and the semen are deposited 
in water, what then becomes of this person ?’ ‘ Artabhaga, my 
dear, take my hand. We two alone shall know of this, this is 
not for us two (to speak of) in public.’ The two went away 
and deliberated, What they said was karman and what they 
praised was karman. Verily one becomes good by good karman, 
bad by bad karman. Therefore, Artabhaga Jaratkarava kept 
silent.? 


This answer stands out against all the others by which Yajfiavalkya 
silences his challengers. Here he does not triumphantly proclaim his 
Superiority in sacred knowledge, rather he invites his opponent to share 
with him the intimacy of mystery. And the sense of awe and secrecy 
that we experience in these lines is intensified by the fact that they do 
not provide us with any understandable explanation, any rational 
answer. The theme of their secret conversation was ‘‘Karman’?—but 
this is a word of everyday language: In what sense is it meant here? 
The question was: kuayam tadd purugo bhavaliti (kva ayam tada purusah 
bhavati iti) —where, verily, will then this person be? or: where will he 
become? And instead of an answer regarding the place—or the space- 
less sphere of being—we hear: punyo vai punyena karmana bhavati—good, 
indeed, one becomes by good karman—papah papenetitbad by bad 
(namely, karman). 
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And yet, this cryptic answer — which does not seem to be an 
answer at all — leads us right into the centre of a deeper and fuller 
understanding of life, handing to us, as it were, a secret key in form 
of one of the key terms which the metaphysical genius of India has 
coined: karman — work, in the double meaning of the English word 
i.e. action as well as effect, but with broader and deeper significance 
and with far more variegated shades of signification. The English 
word means piece of work as well as act of working, but it certainly 
could not be used concretely in such a multivalent and synthetic way 
as the Sanskrit term. 

This, then, is the first instruction we receive from our Upanisha- 
dic passage — instruction regarding the character of the word as well 
as regarding the structure of the reality to which it refers: The action 
and its effect are inseparable. There is no effect as a separate entity 
whereat the act might aim or which it might strive to attain. Rather, 
the effect is inevitably in the act, constituting its very nature, or being 
constituted by it — however one may wish to put it. 

This, the inner structure of “work” or ‘“‘action’’, will in the follow- 
ing be considered: first, on the philosophical level; then on the reli- 
gious level, in a more general way; and finally with reference to 
specific religious conceptions, i.e. Indian (Hindu — Buddhist) on the 
one side, Biblical (Judaeo — Christian) on the other. Making this 
tri-partition, we shall remain conscious of the fact that there can- 
not be a rigid separation between these three spheres, and that exactly 
our central theme, karman, requires us to acknowledge their indis- 
soluble interrelation. Nevertheless, this structure will allow us to 
proceed in a more methodical way. 


I. Subjective and objective aspect of Karman. 


(1) 

Our metaphysical understanding, in so far as it implies reflex: pro- 
cesses presupposes the distinction and polarization of subject and 
object. By “doing” both are related, i.e. karana unites the ‘‘doer’’, 
kartr, with the ‘‘deed”’, karya — and this very unity is stressed in the 
more general and comprehensive term karman. It indicates that the 
deed involves the doer not only as a cause, but also as an effect: for 
we are “‘affected’’ by whatever we do. 

“By good work one becomes good”: ‘There is, strictly speaking, 
no repetition of works possible. Seemingly the same deed, performed 
a second time, cannot be the same any more; for doing it, at the first 
occasion, has changed the doer — and thus, being performed by a 
changed subject, the objective deed at the second instance could not 
really be equal to the first. 

Habitually, we are somewhat unprecise in using the word “the 
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same’? — it correctly should be used in case of “‘ numerical identity’ 
only, otherwise two phenomena would be “equal”. But this brings us 
to the point: As “‘equal’? one can consider two actions only if one 
leaves the actor out of consideration. For the subject is never the same, 
even if it be the same personality: Concretely, it will be different on 
account of different conditions. And then the actions will not be 
“equal”? but analogous. The subject, in turn, is conditioned not just 
by so many circumstances but, above all, by his own previous actions. 
There is a circle or, rather, a bi-focal ellipse of causation: In creating 
karman, the subject is by karman created. 

The Upanishadic quotation with which we started does not speak 
just of any karman, but of punya and papa, good and bad, or evil. And 
thus it introduces the moral distinction and, with this, the idea of 
reward — which Westerners generally think of first when speaking 
about karman. They think of an inexorable law of retribution: He 
who did something good, receives something good, or the reverse. But, 
actually, there cannot be sucha “thing” (some-thing, a good thing) 
separate from the doer, the doing and the done. And this holds true 
not only for the black-and-white sketch of moral opposites, but 
rather of any quality, value or spritual significance. As any action in- 
evitably bears the imprint of the acting person, so the person receives 
upon himself and within himself the exact correspondence of his acts. 

And precisely because no action ever is absolute — i.e.. unrelated 
to the actor —, so this its effect cannot be derived from outward, 
objective criteria: It is the person’s deed that falls back on the person. 
The character of the action is essentially conditioned by the actor’s 
inner disposition, his intention or his “desire? : kama is the intrinsi- 
cally conditioning factor in karman. This insight is stressed in ano- 
ther verse of the same Upanishad : 


According as one acts, according as one behaves, so 
does he become... Others, however, say that a per- 
son consists of desires. As is his desire so is his will ; 
as is his will, so is the deed he does, whatever deed 
he does, that he attains.? 


(2) 


Before pursuing this line any further, we now turn our attention 
to the very opposite, seemingly contradicting fact that any deed is, 
essentially and in a very real sense, objectification: In being done by 
the subject, it passes over from potentiality to actuality and thus ac- 
quires existence of its own, independent of its author. And _ this 
applies not only to so-called ‘‘external’? deeds, that are done with 
the hand (kara, wherefrom the word karman is derived, as the Ger- 
man Handlung from Hand), but also, if in a lesser degree, to words and 
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even mere thoughts: They too are, once articulated, objective enti- 
ties (regardless whether other people know them or not). They share 
the charactcristic of all deeds: Once done, nothing inthe world can undo 
them. Karman, understood in this sense, cannot be recalled. It 
leaves the womb of potentiality and enters the web of universal con- 
nections and configurations, causing it somehow to change, upsetting 
— if only to an infinitesimal degree — its ever precarious balance. 
Sankara uses the image of an arrow shot from the bow®: It pursues 
its course regardless of whether the shooter afterwords may have chan- 
ged his mind. Nay, even if the archer may regret it — the arrow will 
hit the aim at which it was directed when it sprang from the bow 
string. 

Here, again, the action and its effect are not tobe separated, both 
are one. And also in this respect — no less than with regard to the 
subject, as considered in the preceding paragraph —the effects are 
inevitable. If the good act improves the acting person, it also impro- 
ves the field of action, i.e, the world as a whole. And if the person is 
conditioned in manifold ways by the circumstances of outer nature 
— and is, for that reason, a historical being —, so, conversely, this 
nature is pervaded by spiritual impulses, i.e. personal intentions and 
significations, 

We know that Sankhya philosophy and in its wake the Yoga sys- 
tem have described this enigmatic polarity in terms of two ontological 
principles that were, theoretically, considered as separate: purusa 
and prakrti. The Bhagavadgita takes up this distinction in its chapter on 
“The field and the knower of the field’”’ where we read the interesting 
verse 

karya karana kartrtve 
hetuh prakrtir ucyate 
purusah sukhaduhkhanam 
bhoktrtve hetur ucyate 
Prakrti is said to be the cause in regard to effect, instrument and agent 
(ness) ; puruga is said to be the cause in regard to the experience of 
pleasure and pain.‘ 

We shall return to the Bhagavadgita later on. Here we are inte- 
rested only to note the fact that all action(karya, karana and kartr, be- 
ing, as it were, the three “‘modes’’ of karman) is assigned to the 
sphere of prakrti, i.e. external or objective nature, the web or net of 
conditionings—in line with that dualistic philosophy which asserts total 
and essential inactivity of the spritual puruga as the principle of inter- 
iority and awareness. Yet, by defining puruga notas kartr but as 
bhoktr, “enjoyer”, i.e. experiencing pleasure and pain, this puruga is 
nonetheless held to be enmeshed in the cosmic web, communicating 
the zmpulses for action to prakrti — impulses arising out of his objective 
experiences no less than of his subjective inclinations (inclinations to 
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attain pleasure and to avoid pain), in other words: his desires. This 
brings us back to kama, which we discovered already at the end of the 
preceding considerations as the inner reality or the essence of karman. 
And, while we saw before thatthe personality is ever changing 
because of his own deeds, karman — so now we see that nature, as 
experienced by human senses as well as mind, is in its turn somehow 
already an exteriorization and objectification of that very human 
mentality, cristallization of its dynamic urges, echo to its experience 
of pleasure and pain, and, at the same time, occasion for ever new 
such experiences. This is another bi-focal ellipse: Vature, evoking 
kama, is by kama evoked — linking up with the first ellipse of causation 
mentioned above : the subject, creating karman, is by karman created. 
Both are intertwined and enmeshed — though it would be difficult to 
articulate a single formula that would give sufficiently rational expres- 
sion to this unending and multidimensional interaction (having called 
both formulas “elliptic”, I would be inclained to think of their com- 
bination as aptly symbolized under the mathematical sign for in 


finiteness, 00 ). 
(3) 


Thus, we seem to have two movements of diverse nature and 
opposite direction: the first ‘‘vertical’”, as it were, and the second 
*‘horizontal’’. According to the first, the effects of the deeds staying 
with, rather remaining in the author; according to the second, the 
effects definitely and irrevocably leaving him, moving farther and 
farther away from him. According to the first, they re-affect the 
author, transforming him in the ideal case of a purely good deed the 
result would bea pure increase in spiritaulity, a straight uplifting; 
according to the second, they enter the cosmic interplay of cause and 
effect, action and reaction, casting off the imprint of their orginator, 
as an anonymous force — and as such they will affect, although in the 
most indirect way, an incalculable number of other personal “doers”. 

It is precisely this antithesis which the ageold Indian theory of 
transmigration or reincarnation is meant to synthesize. This theory can 
be understood in our context — there are many contexts in which it 
might be considered — as a rationalization and systematic exposition 
of the above mentioned loop of infinity. According to this teaching, it 
is not only the effects of having done one’s deeds that remain with the 
author of the deeds — nay, also the outer effects as objective cosmic 
conditions inevitably revert to him; i.e. not only the intrinsic effects, 
but also the conseguences of his thoughts, words, and deeds affect truly 
himself, if not sooner so later. The concept of reincarnation not only 
does assume an immensely prolonged lifetime of the individual, so as 
to allow the person really to re-encounter all the consequences of his 
deeds, but, even more : it establishes an inner connection between both 
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factors, making the duration of incarnated, i.e. inner-cosmic life 
dependent on this very re-encountering — and by re-encounter effac- 
ing — of these consequences. 

And, conversely, the concept of reincarnation makes any given 
condition of the subject — that, as we saw earlier, influences so much 
character and significance of his actions — dependent on this self- 
same subject's previous deeds. The new incarnation not only will 
encounter consequences of the deeds of former lives —it is in itself 
summary and epitome of all these consequences. 

The preceding observations have been formulated in such a way, 
as to evade as much as possible the doctrinal differences between vari- 
ous metaphysical schools, theistic, atheistic or absolutistic, between 
atma and anatma-vada. The discussion of these very important differences 
would lead us far beyond the limits — already rather far advanced as 
they are — of the topic of this paper. It might have been of particu- 
lar interest to discuss in detail the twelve links of the Buddha’s “chain 
of causation” (pratityasamutpada). 

Only one aspect of the difference between Buddhism and Jainism 
on the one side, and the various Hindu groups on the other is to be 
mentioned here: the former’s rejection of brahmanic sacrifice, their 
reduction of the importance granted to ritual acts — of devotion, ve- 
neration, or penitence — to a mere minimum. The Buddha’s Anatma 
— doctrine must also be understood with reference to that classical 
equation of Giman and brahman that found its most celebrated expression 
in the formula of Chandogya Upanisad: ‘‘tat tvam asi — that (=brahman) 
thou (=atman) art”®. Brahmanis not only a term denoting abso- 
lute being — at the summit of all, as it were — or the ‘Ground’, 
underlying all; it is a word, derived from a very ancient root, a word 
that from earliest times was associated with the ritual action and never 
entirely lost these ritual overtones. The fullest reality is sacrifice, 
or rather: that which, acting in sacrifice, makes it real and effective. 
“And that art thou, Svetaketu!’? — such an idea was hardly admis- 
sible in non-ritualistic Buddhism (and, of course, in Jainism neither). 


Here with we pass to the specifically religious aspect of karman. 


II, Positive and negative quality of karman. 
(1) 

Ritual, no doubt, is intrinsically connectcd with the idea of 
religion, Still, even on the specific religious level the concept of 
karman seems to retain a universal validity which renders it helpful 
for a deeper understanding not only of brahmanic ritual, but of ritual 
action as such. 

In the Bhagavadgiia’s chapter on ‘‘Karmayoga” we hear that sac- 
rifice springs from work, while work originates in the Absolute : 
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yajnah karmasamudbhavah, 

karma brahmodbhavath viddhi.® 
There is a surprisingly straight line of connection drawn between three 
equally crucial terms of ancient brahmanic thinking: aja, karman, 
and brahman — a line the further exploration of which would promise 
most interesting results. In the given context, we have to limit our- 
selves to the following considerations. 

If karman, by definition, is ‘‘work’’ in the double sense of action 
and effect, in indissoluble unity, then ritual appears to be “work” in 
the highest and fullest sense; and this, because qua ritual it is non - 
utilitarian, There is, indeed, a qualitative distinction (mot merely a 
quantitative one) between any action that tends towards aims to be 
attained, results to be achieved and ultimately deriving its value 
therefrom, and an action deriving its value from no visible or 
rational result, but rather being valuable essentially on its own acou- 
nt. It is precisely this the difference between “‘sacred”’ and “profane” 
— the latter being defined by the activity’s relation to an outer result, 
the former by the intrinsic conneciion, if not identity, of the effect 
with the action itself. This, by the way, allows usa brief glance at 
the ageold problem of magic: Ritual performed with the purpose of 
achieving an external result, performed “in order to...”, is most lite- 
rally ‘‘profanization” of ritual; whenever and in so far as this takes 
place, ritual is perverted, the sacred is compromised, religion is turned 
into magic, 

If ritual is work in the highest and fullest sense, so to speak 
“work 2”’, then sacrifice is the most concrete and the most central 
realization of ritual, “‘ritual*”. Or, conversely : the very highest, the 
innermost reality of work expresses and manifests itself in ritual sacri- 
fice —yajiah karmasamudbhavah, “‘sacrifice springs from work’’. 

In the two introductory paragraphs we considered two dimensions 
of work, karman: on the one hand its intrinsic and indissoluble con- 
nection with the doer, the acting person — due to the essential iden- 
tity of effect and action; on the other hand the deed’s radical separation 
from its author, its ‘‘reification’’ as an independent cosmic entity — 
due to the very same identity of action and effect. This apparent 
contradiction is fundamental for any deeper understanding of the prob- 
lems implied in the concept of karman. We briefly touched upon the 
theory of reincarnation in that it serves to synthesize these opposing 
aspects. But such a synthesis is no less the dominating theme of ritual 
action, deeper understood, and particularly of the Vedic idea of 
sacrifice. 

There are manifold kinds of ritual actions conceivable, e.g. : 

(a) such that are expected to bring about an external effect auto- 

matically, quasi mechanically ; 

(b) others which are perhaps even more “magical” than the first: 
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such where the outer result is effected rather by the mental 
and psychic concentration of the actor than by the perfor- 
mance of the ritual as such — with a variety of possibilities 
to conceptualize the connnection between inner effort and 
outer performance ; 


(c) or, cause and effect may be disconnected by the intervention 
of transcendent personalities, anthropomorphic deities, and 
then the ritual may be intended to influence them, either 
by providing for their needs or by pleasing them in subtler 
ways — the manipulation of quasi mechanical laws being 
replaced by the practice of psychology ; 

(d) and here again the accent may be shifted to man’s interio- 
rity, i.e. the inner disposition — the ritual, then, is sobordi- 
nated to religious devotion, either conditioning and stimula- 
lating such mood and attitute, or expressing it. 


In a]] these cases there is still involved, to a greater or lesser degree, 
an “in order to...”’, i.e. the idea of an outer result of action by which 
that very action is conditioned. 

Unconditioned or absolute action, on the other hand, is to be 
understood as one that does not admit of an “in order to...” whatso- 
ever. This, then, means that the action must be completely identified 
with the subject; and, at the same time, that it must be totally 
separated and objectified. In this second respect, otal separation does 
not allow for any “return” to the actor, while in the first respect, 
no separation at all does not allow for any “return” either. And this 
is the outstanding characteristic of truly sacred work, of karman as 
sacrifice. Certainly, it elevates and enriches its actor in the highest 
degree, for its actualization is actualization of the very self (“ actua- 
lization”’ of sacrifice understood in its totality which comprises not 
only the outer performance according to rules, rité@, but also the 
corresponding inner attitudes and intentions); yet, simultaneously, 
the action separates from the actor—like the arrow from the bow 
string (Sankara)—and, returning nothing to the ‘‘self”, bestows 
everything upon the “other’’. In this sense, it is the only perfectly 
effective action, the action of which the entire inner impulse is 
transformed into objective reality. And this, indeed, is the criterion 
of creative action. 

Here I may quote Walter F. OQOito, who beyond his classical 
scholarship was capable of listening to the softer voice of ancient 
Hellas and of transmitting it to us. Cultus, he says, 


belongs to the monumental creations of the human spirit. To get 
a proper perspective of it, we must rank it with architecture, 
art, poetry, and music—all of which once served religion. 
It is one of the great languages with which mankind speaks to 
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the Almighty, speaking to Him for no other reason than that 


The most sacred of these great languages is the language 

of cultus... It testifies that the Almighty was so near that man 

had to offer his own being as the form in which His proximity 

could be expressed—an expression that the other languages 
were called upon to create, froma greater distance, through 

the media of stone, colour, tones, and words...” 

Thus, according to Otto, cult is indeed the creative act, and much 
more so than any artistic creation. While this presupposes some 
external reality upon which man acts by way of changing its form or 
condition, the cultic act, ideally and essertially, does not need any 
such matter, it is creation pure and simple.* It requires nothing but 
man himself. And man, in turn, does not engage in this act partly, 
to a greater or lesser degree, but rather fully, with his very being. 
Nothing may be withheld or remain indifferent, totally he enters the 
act. And this, then, is the great paradox: By the radical selflessness 
of the act wherein no return of results is desired and which is comple- 
tely transformed into new being other than the self—by this very 
selflessness, the self, entering the act and identifying with it, participates 
fully in its effect, i.e. the realization of being. ‘‘By good karman 
one becomes god.’ And conversely: by the complete identity, in 
the sacrificial act, of action and effect, the self, overcoming all 
externalizing tendencies and being ‘‘ concentrated ”’ (in the most literal 
sense), is by no means alienating or separating itself from outer reality 
but, on the contrary, mediating to everything participation in its very 
actualization of being, and thus realizing the ‘other ” as the self. 

The mystical dimensions of the ritual act—their knowledge seems 
to be the very core of the spiritual science of the Vedas. The con- 
tinuity between ritual act and mystical realization—with which we 
began this paragraph, evoking yajfia, karman, and brahman—this 
continuity is also exemplified in the close connection of the two systems 
of sacred reflection (mimamsa), in that the first reflection (purea- 
mimamsa, or Mimathsa proper) is also called Karma-mimatsa, and 
the second reflection (uifara-mimamsa, or Vedavta) is called Brahma- 
mimatmsa. And this same continuity is illustrated by the fact that the 
Upanishads which constitute the j#ana-kanda (part of knowledge) of 
the Vedic teaching, following its karma-kanda (namely, the Sambhitas 
and the Brahmanas) begin with homologizing the universe—the 
intimate nature of which is going to be unveiled in this jzana-kanda— 
to the sacrificial horse of the ASvamedha, the most solemn of all Vedic 
sacrifices : 

Aum. usa va agvasya medhyasya Sirah... 
Aum, the dawn, verily, is the head of the sacrificial 
HOLse. seeeeees” 
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(2) 

The ritual or the cultic act?® always includes an element which 
we cannot but call negative. Something has to be overcome, some- 
thing has to be either annihilated or warded off. Add in this, human 
action is essentially distinct from divine action in its highest and 
fullest sense, the creative action of Visvakarman, the All-doer. 
There can be, on the lower plane, only a mirror-like reflection, a 
returning or ascending motion, answering the Godhead’s descent. 

There is, however, also another aspect of divine action which is 
plainly paralleled by the corresponding human activity: the battle 
against the demons, the Asuras, according to the later understanding 
of that name (for in early Aryan times the Asuras obviously were a 
family of supernatural beings without any negative overtones). The 
Devas represent cosmic order, the Asuras are the forces of chaos. The 
source of order is sacrifice. According to an ancient tradition, the 
gods won from demonic domination precisely that part of the universe 
that was in the shape of sacrifice (or in its size).‘* Thus, karman as 
the sacred act is equalled with the universal law (rta, later dharma) : 
an action which is, at the same time, its own affirmation and the 
negation of its negation. 

The sacrificial fire itself manifests both dimensions of that action : 

(a) the ‘‘ vertical’? dimension of ascent to heaven, of transcend- 

ing the human condition and being united with the divine 
grace and power ; 

(b) the “horizontal”? dimension of demarcating the sacred realm 

and fend off demonic attacks. 
Since these attacks are aimed at disturbing and hindering the first, the 
** vertical’? movement, both dimensions are intrinsically connected : 
The second is the basis and root of the first, and the first but manifests 
gloriously the victory on the second plane. 

Although both dimensions are included in the sacrificial fire as, 
in fact, in and ritual act, they are also envisioned as two separate 
though complementary functions. Thus, besides Agni, personification 
of the sacrificial fire, stands Indra, conqueror of the demons—the 
first prototype of the priestly Brahmin, and the second prototype of the 
royal Kshatriya caste,*? 

Thus, combat, war is but the outside view of the same sacred 
action, karman. Of the two great epics, the Ramayana clearly repre- 
sents the analogy of the battle between gods and demons, since Rama 
fights an actual demon (ra@ksasa), Ravana and his host: while in the 
Mahabharata the outstanding hero, Arjuna, is but an earthly double of 
the demon-slayer Indra. This second epos offers an additional view 
which reconnects still more intimately the karman of war with the 
karman of sacred ritual. On the eve of the battle of Kuruksetra, 
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Karna, champion of the Kauravas, justifies his stand arguing with 
Krsna trying to win him over to the “right” side in the forthcoming 
clash between the forces of good and evil, dharma and adharma‘®. 
This, he says, is no common battle, but rather a sacrifice, a most 
solemn ritual of cosmic purification. This is a truly deep insight for 
one who stands on the side which bears the demonic symbolism. For, 
indeed, the sacrificial cult as such does not admit the exteriorization 
of the negative principle in a demonic “other”, in a fiend to be 
warded off and conquered. Rather, the worshipper identifies with the 
negative to undergo judgement, to accept annihilation in the most 
literal sense (fram Latin nzhil=“nothing”, hence, reduction to nothing- 
ness) in order to receive new life beyond death, to be reborn and 
transfigured. 

There is also another significance in this understanding of Karna’s: 
By accepting his personal karman that places him on the “wrong”? side, 
he plays his part in the purifying ritual no less than his more fortunate 
opponents. Thus good and evil are reduced to relativity on the plane 
of human conflicts, in view of a more universal context which englobes 
the dark side no less than the light. Here is introduced a factor that 
we may call ‘‘ personal emancipation ”—in spite of the fact that any 
personal interest is set aside, even because of this fact: For accepting 
the personal destiny or karman is considered higher than being in a 
position of suprapersonal analogy to the Devas (instead of the Asuras). 

This downgrading of cosmic symbolism together with a personal 
conception of karman we find even more clearly expressed in Karna’s 
great opponent Arjuna. His scruples at the very beginning of the epic 
battle cause Lord Krgna’s instruction and give occasion for the eighteen 
chapters of the Bhagavadgita which, in spite of its universality and 
complexity, can be understood as being essentially an instruction in 
Karma-marga {we shall return to it later). 

War, combat becomes indeed the action per excellentiam. And 
this for two closely connected reasons. Ideally, it is the action that 
overcomes evil and realizes good, makes being prevail over non-being; 
empirically, it is the action which is conditioned and thus bears the 
imprint of its very opposite—how can purity be preserved when dharma 
is defended with adharma’s weapons ?—and hence engenders the most 
awesome and heartrending conflicts of conscience. Here we witness 
not Only the heroic deed in the face of deadly danger; we witness as 
well the highly personal resolution which stakes the very life and 
salvation of the soul. Before the background of the outer conflict of 
arms rages the inner conflict of relative good and relative evil among 
which man has to choose priorities—never dispensed from the norma- 
tive demand of absolute Good, and yet never able to make univocal 
clear-cut distinctions. Thus, the aristocratic dharma of warfare— 
and of administering internal justice as well—is the birthplace of the 
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personal, predominantly ethical karman, emancipating itself from the 
sacred ritual act.?* 

The most zealous effort to act morally cannot help to incur guilt. 
Action as such enmeshes in reaction. Punishment of evil as well as 
failure to punish evil provokes further punishment in return. There 
are, to be sure, rites of expiation and purification —but is not all such 
reconciling action conditioned by evil, tinged by precisely that 
demonic negation which it negates? The answer cannot be but dis- 
couraging—for once one has posed the problem in terms of personal 
autonomy, the answer necessarily mirrors the previous question. 

If in the preceding paragraph we found karman to be essentially 
sacred, effective act—so now we have to recognize it as personal, no 
less real and effective, guilt. 

The Kshatriya way of life is only the exemplary type or model of 
the ethical struggle in general which in many religious traditions has 
been described as a militia spiritualis.‘° From this point of view, it seems 
less surprising that two of the greatest ascetics that ever arose in 
India, Vardhamana Mahavira and Gautama Buddha, were of 
Kshatriya origin: They did not wish to rely on the sacred karman of 
expiation and reconciliation, they ventured the ultimate fight to over- 
come altogether the negative conditions of being, to transcend karman 
as such, 


(3) 


But is this at all possible? Even the “ Astikas’’ who firmly 
believed in the Vedas and performed the Vedic rites have, at least 
since Upanishadic times, answered in the affirmative: There is a real 
possibility of the ultimate goal of mokga, i.e. liberation from all cosmic 
conditions.’ ° 

The concept of moksa or mukti is historically closely connected 
with the concept of reincarnation which was mentioned briefly at the 
end of the first part of this paper. Samsara was a specific Indian 
answer to a more universal antithesis within the complex reality of 
“work”. And mokga is similarly such an Indian answer to the 
universal antithesis, or polarity, of rite and ethic. For this absolute 
aspiration can be understood as both interiorization of ritual observance 
and spiritualization of ethical struggle—the Astikas stressed the first, 
the Nastikas stressed the second approach. And, in their turn, moksa 
and samhsara constitute another antithesis or paradoxical complement- 
arity, both concepts mutually interpreting each other. j 

This aspect of Indian religious doctrine we do not wish to discuss 
any further. However, it is interesting to note that even the most 
general appreciation of the concept of karman presupposes some idea 
of mokga as kind of an ultimate reference, a limit or maximum value. 
Let us briefly consider our actions within the context of the tension 
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between liberty and necessity. 

Every action, and also a mere thought, by being actuated 
becomes a condition. Human freedom, the freedom to act in history, 
is always conditioned ; and by exercising this freedom, we bind our- 
selves. Now, we know from an experience that can be verified in 
psychological observation, that 


(a) the actual scope of our freedom becomes the wider, the more 
distinctly we recognize its conditions as such ; 

(b) the consciousness of our freedom becomes the more intense, 
the more clearly we are aware of the fact that every decision 
(including the “decision” not to act, i.e. to postpone the 
decision), by actualizing one of many possibilities narrows 
down the scope of our future freedom. 

If we draw out the lines of these two experiences, extending them, 

so to speak, to infinity, i.e. conceive of their ultimate and universal 
perfection, then we shall obtain the following result : 


(a) if the whole net of innerworldly conditions in its indefinite 
variety and spatio-temporal boundlessness were perfectly to 
be known, then the freedom to act within this unlimited 
system would become absolute ; 

(b) if the whole weight of the decision implied in actuating our 
freedom were to be experienced—that is, the necessity with 
which freedom is transformed into a conditioning factor 
which, in turn, becomes subject to conditions—, then every 
impulse to action would die away. 

The first result corresponds to the traditional Indian idea of absolute 
liberation (mokga), the second to the traditional idea of absolute 
non-action (akarman). 

If this aim could be achieved, then the problem posed by the 
existential contradiction of the call, felt deeply within the soul, to 
transcend the human condition, and the sad experience of unescapable 
entanglement in guilt—then this problem would be solved. But at 
what price! A freedom is gained which excludes action, A logical 
problem is neatly solved, but the existential problem remains. It 
remains the question: Must perfect freedom forever stay enclosed in 
itself (kevala, “ isolated” from everything and everybody)? Is it 
entirely impossible that freedom bring forth action which, by virtue of 
this origin, effects and creates freedom ? 

This question leads us to the last part of our considerations where 
we have to turn to specific religious answers. It is certainly unsatis- 
factory to touch upon a topic which one cannot deal with adequately. 
Yet, the present exposition—intentionally theoretical, operating with 
rather abstract generalizations—would be incomplete, if it were not 
to hint, at least, at the vast variety of concrete religious experience 
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and doctrine. Besides, that there is this variety, poses a theoretical 
problem as well. I shall limit myself to the two cultural spheres, 
India and the West, i.e. Europe. And, unable to unfold systemati- 
cally any of their corresponding teachings, I shall only point out a 
few characteristic features which seem particularly relevant to our 
theme. Thus, the brief observations of the following final section are 
meant to be an opening for further deliberations, rather than a con- 
clusion. 


III, Action and Ultimate reality—Eastern and Western experience. 


(1) 

The spiritual genius of India has formulated two outstanding 
answers to the aporia of freedom and action. The one is laid down 
mainly in the Bhagavadgita, the other in certain Mahayana Sitras. 
The first may be summed up by the word dharma, the second by the 
word karun@. heir divergence corresponds to the respective funda- 
mental positions, original approaches and attitudes of the two respec- 
tive religious traditions. 


(a) dharma. 


By acting solely for duty’s sake, without any arbitrary desire, 
man’s action becomes essentially free and as such has a liberating effect. 
This teaching of Lord Krsna reflects the older view for which karman 
in this positive sense is sacred ritual, sacrifice; but it transferes this 
view to include any so-called “ profane” activity. This can be done 
without breach in the continuity of tradition since within the sacred 
structure of Hindu society (varnasrama dharma) any particular law of 
action (svadharma) may be considered as rite in a wider sense. Are not 
the Vaisyas, the productive class, ‘“‘twice-born’’ as well as the two 
higher orders? Have not even the Stdras sprung from the cosmic 
sacrifice of Purusa ?'” 

Nevertheless, to be recognized as karman in the full and positive 
sense, a distinct personal intention and attitude is required. Not any 
action is positively effective, rather that one only where the subjective 
spirit fully corresponds to the objective form,'® where the doer 
becomes fully united with the deed, thus himself being “ dharma ”’. 
This is achieved when the deed is done for its own sake, disregarding 
**fruits’? or results. And the discipline which leads toward the 
idenification of self and act, and by this identification renders the 
action real and sacred, is called yoga. 


yogasthah kuru karmani 


samatvam yoga ucyate 


Fixed in yoga, do thy work ... for evenness of mind is called yoga.?® 
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This exhortation, although stressing objectivity, is nevertheless 
a truly personal approach, and even the beginning of an ascending 
line of progressing personalization. For ‘‘evenness of mind” is not 
the highest goal. Man may feel himself to be the instrument of the 
divine will. The less he considers this will as “alien”, the more he 
himself wills God’s will—the less can he only suffer it to happen, the 
more must he be eager to perfom it. Thus man ascends towards 
union with the Divine. And the more this union is actualized, the 
more power to create and to bless the human action has—for it is not 
human indeed, but divine—, the less is it conditioned by outer 
circumstances. Thus, Krgya finally proclaims with sovereign gesture 
the transcendence of all particular dharmas : 

sarvadharman parityajya 
mam ekatm Saranath vraja 
ahath tva sarvapapebhyo 
moksayigyami ma Sucah 
Abandoning all duties, come to Me alone for shelter. {I shall release 
thee from all evils, be not grieved. *° 
This, then, is mokgasathnyasayoga, the “‘ Yoga of release by renuncia- 
tion”. 

But to demonstrate that even in this the Vedic continuity is not 
broken, suffice to mention but one more minute detail. When Krsna 
says that this world is in bondage of work, except that work which is 
done for the sake of sacrifice, thus uniting in one phrase both the 
negative and the positive aspect of karman,?! Sankara does not 
interpret this “sacrifice’’ in the ancient ritualistic sense, but equates 
it with Visnu. Why can he do so without arbitrary play of intellect ? 
Because he read this equation in Satapatha Brahmana®? where we 
are told that the Devas received from the Asuras a portion of the 
cosmos in the shape of Vignu (who had assumed the form of a dwarf), 
ignoring that Vignu was in the shape of sacrifice. Thus there does 
not seem to exist any fundamental difference between Safkara’s 
allegorical and Ramanuja’s literal interpretation:?® The activity of 
the supreme Divine is the creative and redemptive action of sacrifice. 
And in achieving ultimate freedom through union with the Lord, 
man actually renders efficient the innermost essence of the most 
rigorous ritual act. 


(b) karund. 

In Buddhism which separated from the observance of Vedic law 
—although not from the spiritual heritage of Indian mind—no such 
formulations were conceivable. Here, the whole problem had to be 
recast within another frame and on other preassumptions. 

For Buddhism, the fundamental positive act is not sacrifice but reve- 
lation—revelation of the universal law which provides for the possibility 
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of liberation from cosmic bondage. The variety of dharmas is dis- 
cussed not on the level of society, but rather as a factor of cosmology ; 
while the Dharma is the proclamation of the way of release. And the 
Dharma is then, logically, the ‘‘Thus-gone” (tathagata) himself. 
Whereas the private or single Buddha discovers the path of persona] 
liberation—which, of course, presupposes an implicit knowledge of 
the Law—, identifies the universal Buddha with the Law in that 
perfect way which includes the intrinsic urge for the Law’s promulga- 
tion. This periodic promulgation is part of the Law itself which thus 
is completely, without remainder, made concrete by the universal 
Buddha. Pity, therefore, is an essential characteristic of this holy, 
perfected One, of whom the Pali Canon says : 


He appears in the world for the salvation of many people, for 
the joy of many people, out of pity with the world, for the 
bliss, the salvation, the joy of gods and men.*¢ 


Out of this nucleus enclosed in the earliest doctrine, later times 
have unfolded the ideal of the Bodhisattva who is, among the disciples 
of a Tathagata, as superior to the Arhant, as is the universal Buddha 
himself to the private Buddha. The Bodhisattya not only. follows the 
path discovered by the Buddha, he also imitates his merciful gesture 
of turning back to mankind in ignorance. 


As a lotus flower, though it grows in water, is not polluted by 
the water, 


So he, though born in the world, is not polluted by the worldly 
dharmas.?° 


Obviously, the Bodhisattva is not conditioned by karman, i.e. by 
previous deeds, and yet he acts effectively. The effect, though, is 
solely one: progress in liberation. And, since the Bodhisattva has 
no need any more for such progress, this must be a progress of others; 
that is, his actions render “‘fruits”” that are enjoined exclusively by 
others. Of such selfless, disinterested action there are two kinds: 
The first is still aware of a distinction between “self” and “ other”, 
the second kind ignores any such distinction. Only this latter one is, 
in the Mahayana-Buddhist’s view, the truly supramundane perfec- 
tion.*® Yet, this very ultimate, superhuman perfection allows also 
ordinary people who are themselves still subject to karmic conditions 
to follow the sublime ideal—for disregard of the self is more precious 
even than the self’s perfection! ?7 

This would appear inconsistent, if the Bodhisattva’s “ altruistic ° 
activity would consist merely in teaching—proclaiming the truth, 
showing the way ; for this doubtlessly would presuppose his own having 
attained the goal. Nay, by the non-distinction between self and other 
he takes upon himself karman in the sense of condition. And precisely 
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this vicarious act is the essence of his benevolent and compassionate 
activity. 

A Bodhisattva resolves: I take upon myself the burden of 

all suffering...... 


Because it is surely better that I alone should be in pain than 
that all these beings should fall into the states of woe. There 
I must give myself away as a pawn through which the whole 
world is redeemed from the terrors of the hells, of animal 
birth, of the world of Yama, and with this my own body I 
must experience, for the sake of all beings, the whole mass of 
all painful feelings. And on behalf of all beings I give surety 
for all beings, and in doing so I speak truthfully, am truth- 
worthy, and do not go back on my word. I must not abandon 
all beings.?® 


This appears to be the highest * work”: In virtue of the own 
freedom take upon himself other beings’ burden of cosmic and 
historic existence, and annihilate it in his own freedom ; actualize his 
own freedom by transforming it into freedom for others. And, since 
any man may endeavour to imitate this sublime ideal, even though 
he be still conditioned himself, such action of karuna@, of compassion, 
that is, of non-distinction in suffering between other and self, will 
effect relief, and finally release, for the one as well as for the other. 


(2) 

Now let us cast a glance at the West, at Europe, whose decisive 
religious imprint has been the Biblical revelation, that is, more concre- 
tely, Christianity. Here we encounter two concepts to establish signifi- 
cant connections between events, which connections in India are 
understood as some of the more mysterious aspects of karmic continuity: 
the concepts of Pardon and Providence. 

Pardon, the act of forgiving, connects two apparently contradic- 
tory situations—the first of which would tend in quite another direction 
than that actualized by the situation succeeding it. The spiritual, 
creative act of human freedom opens a way that was not accessible 
before. This act of freedom certainly is motivated, but it is not “caused” 
in the usual sense of the word. Rather, this is the mystery of human 
freedom: Man can forgive and can be forgiven. There can be, within the 
very flux of time, a real “new beginning”, And also the concept of 
Providence makes possible the recognition of continuity between 
apparently disconnected situations—where the mundane view sees 
nothing but chance, while the Hindu would always be able to fall back 
on the assumption of concealed karmic connections. Providence and 
pardon are complementary, in that both allow to perceive signification 
even in the strangest and most surprising events of human life—Provid- 
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ence providing an ultimate, all-encompassing continuity, pardon 
accounting for intelligible discontinuity. 

There can be no doubt that these polar concepts are deeply rooted 
in the spiritual heritage of Israel—the people that experienced God’s 
sovereignity in history, more than any other, under this double aspect. 
It is, however, interesting to observe that this polar concept also fits 
surprisingly well into the framework of pre-christian thought and 
experience of European men, answering the questions, doubts and 
queries, soothing and solving the agonies of their Lebensgefiihl. 


(a) the North. 


In the great German epic, the Wibelungenlied, we encounter the 
problem of overwhelming, unexpiable guilt. Although the literary 
form was written down in the high Middle Ages, the Christian varnish 
is rather superficial, and the action reflects the tragic heroism of the 
pre-christian North, One of the most moving and dramatic con- 
frontations is the following. 

Kriemhilt has espoused Etzel, the mighty ruler of the Huns, only 
to provide herself with the means to avenge to death of her first 
husband, Sivrit. She invites her kinsmen from the Rhine, and soon the 
battle ensues with the Burgundians enclosed in the guest hall, expecting 
their certain doom, And while Kriemhilt is standing in the courtyard 
surveying the preparations for the next assault, appears on top of the 
staircase leading into the hall Giselher, her youngest brother. “ Sister, 
what have we done to you? Why have we deserved to die ?”? And the 
queen answers : “T will not grant clemency, for I have not experienced 
clemency myself. But surrender the one Hagen von Tronege (that 
was the man who actually slew Sivrit), and the rest of you will live. ” 
“Then we all are going to die, for we shall not betray a friend,” says 
Giselher, and sadly he returns to the warriors within, while Kriemhilt 
orders the hall to be set on fire and the final act of this truly apocalyp- 
tic fight begins.?° 

This, to my judgement, is the crucial encounter. If at this moment 
the queen were to say “I forgive’’, the impending utter tragedy would 
have been averted. And if anything possibly could have moved her 
heart, it would have been the sight of her cadet brother who at that 
time had opposed the plot to kill Sivrit. But she could not forgive— 
no more than Prtinhilt, before her, could forgive her humiliation by 
Sivrit and rather had him murdered. The inexorable fate resulting 
from this crime is not limited to the one who actually executed the 
deed, but it engulfs all who only passively, more or less knowing and 
consenting, participated in it, yea, all who by bonds of kinship or of 
allegiance to the same king participate in the being of the doer. There 
is a feeling of collective responsibility on both sides, Kriemhilt as well 
as Giselher. 

W—50 
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This sense of collective solidarity is, of course, intrinsically con- 
nected with the sense of guilt and of the vengeance which it provokes. 
The ancient Teutonic idea of justice is domimated by the principle of 
retribution — presupposing though, precisely as retribution, the 
freedom of the original act which set in motion such a chain of 
consequences. 

To what degree free action and guilt are equated in the ancient 
North, is illustrated also by the fact—almost unique in the mythology 
of the nations—that the gods themselves are believed to be subject to 
the same law of guilt and retribution, having committed an act of 
unrighteousness in primordial times, zn illo tempore, and being doomed, 
thence, to final destruction, ragnar6k, the “fall of the councelling ones”’, 
which will take place in ultimate times when Walhall is burnt down 
by the demonic hosts of “the Black One’’, Sutur, the fiery giant. 
This aspect of the eschatological battle is, as we saw, reproduced in the 
image of the burning hall in which the epic heroes are fighting until 
meeting death on the hands of the forces of vengeance.*° 


(b) Hellas. 


Notwithstanding the close affinity between the various branches 
of Indo-Furopean traditions, we observe distinctive differences of 
shade, among Europeans particularly between the Teutonic North and 
the Mediterranian world. 

Classical Hellas has proceeded from the phase of epic recitation 
of myth to the phase of its dramatic representation. Greek tragedy 
poses the problem of unescapable fate ia another perspective: It is the 
consequence not so much of free human action, i.e. guilt in our 
modern understanding, but rather of the inscrutable verdict of a 
superhuman power (némesis, andgke, heimarméne). 

Consider the tragic lot of King Oidipos who committed tke most 
abominable crimes unknowingly and unwillingly, killing his father 
Laios and marrying his mother Jokaste, thus begettiag sons that were, 
at the same time, his brothers. The curse originating therefrom was 
transmitted to his offspring until the final extinction of the house—as 
it had been handed down to Oidipos himself from his forefathers. But 
in none of their transgressions do we find an ultimate human responsi- 
bility. Mythology knows of such causes as a quarrel among the divine 
immortals: The ancestor of the house, Kadmos, had married Har- 
monia, doughter of Ares’ adulterous union with Aphrodite whose 
husband Hephaistos, exasperated, gave Harmonia a cursed necklace and 
cloak as weddnig gift. 

The Greeks do not seem to have worried too much about the 
immorality of their gods; and certainly they did not pass judgement 
on them like the Norsemen who expected their doom as punishment 
for their unrighteousness. When in Hellas criticism arises, it is more 
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rational than moral, i.e. it is essentially scepticism—at first, regarding 
the power of the gods (in tragedy), later on, regarding their very 
existence (in philosophy). Thus, in Sophokles’ tragedy it is an inscru- 
table fatality that knits the web of human actions and reactions. No 
doubt that crime is guilt in the sense that it is transgression of an 
objective norm; but it is not guilt in the sense of full subjective 
accountability. The basic—and within the context of Greek tragedy 
itself unsolvable—problem is, that man should not do certain deeds, 
and yet could not help doing them. Here, then, the problem is not so 
much that actual guilt is not being forgiven, but rather that there is no 
benign providence, leading and guiding man toward the goal of 
ultimate freedom. 

To pose the question this way, no doubt, means to look at it 
against the background of Christian ideas. But it is meant to illustrate 
precisely this: that pre-christian European ideas on human action, 
freedom and responsibility were one-sided, tended to extremes, and 
were in need of a harmonizing complement that was actually provided 
by the Christian Message; or, conversely: that this same Christian 
Message in its actual elaboration and systematization was tinged by 
the ideas prevalent in those cultures to whom Christianity was introdu- 
ced and with whose heritage it achieved a new synthesis. 

To the assertion of man’s freedom that makes him accountable for 
his deeds, i. e. guilty because responsible, and doomed because guilty— 
to this assertion the Christian answer is Pardon. Pardon restores again 
and again man’s forfeited liberty, and this in a double sense: In so far 
as the bondage resulting from guilt is internal, attached to his own 
being and impeding its realization, the forgiveness received restores the 
being’s capacity of free, i.e. effective action ; in so far as the bondage 
is external, inherent in the circumstances that limit man’s scope of 
action, he nevertheless always retains the power to forgive—a _ spiritual 
act, independent of its verbal expression and immediately and totally 
effective ex opere operato (which, on this level, coincides with the ex opere 
operantis). This second aspect is the one of exercising, the first aspect 
is the one of receiving freedom. For the Christian, the exercising is, 
ontically, always dependent on the receiving, since having been for- 
given by God is the very root of our capacity to forgive other men. 
And thus, the concept of pardon as such can be understood as an 
organic complement to the concept of action. 

Without forgiveness, freedom tends to be transformed into inevo- 
rable fate — and in this respect, the sense of tragedy of the Teutons 
on the one side and of the Hellenes on the other are quite similar. In 
the tragic experience of both there are two poles: guilt on the sub- 
jective, personal side, and on the objective, transpersonal side indiffe- 
rence. Now, the concept of Providence means precisely this: that 
the ultimate force and power of the universecares. Indeed, one could not 
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conceive of divine forgiveness, neither as individual nor as universal 
act, without presupposing an overall] plan of salutary action and 
benevolent guidance. Sucha “‘plan” could not be understood as by 
force of necessity meterializing according to preordained times. Rather 
it would allow for responsible human acts to modify and even frustrate 
it. And in this it would be the precondition of the concept of guilt as 
well, understood in its true dimensions, i.e. excluding any identifica- 
tion of guilt and fate — identification which we observed in both, the 
tragic myth of the North and the mythic tragedy of Hellas. 

If such an idea of Providence is assumed, its content as well as its 
shape must necessarily be beyond the comprehension of a limited 
human consciousness. This overall and suprapersonal benevolent 
intention is not seen as a whole, but experienced concretely in parti- 
cular instances, mostly of a surprising kind, when the immanent 
causality which is accessible to human reason fails to establish a 
connection between events, and yet there is sensed a deep signification 
which forbids of such pseudo-explanations as ‘‘ chance ” or ‘‘accident”. 
From such experiences, the Christian draws the general confidence that 
God is always watching and at work. It is this divine protection that 
assures ‘man of his very being, beyond and before all actualizations. 
And if pardon is the complement to action as the corresponding recep- 
tive pole, then Providence is a complementary concept in another 
dimension: It is the absolute Act that has ontic priority over all 
relative activity, and it is all-encompassing potentiality, the fertile 
**sround”’ of all possible human acts. 


(3) 

We conclude with a few observations in the light of the great task, 
entrusted to this generation, to achieve concrete soildarity of mankind, 
spiritually as well as materially. 

This paper being concerned with the concept of karman, it has not 
been possible to treat at the same length such ideas as ‘‘ pardon” and 
** providence”. Some aspects of karman may have been rediscovered, 
in another form, in the Western context; others have been left in the 
shade — for instance, we have not included in our discussion the 
Christian view of cultic or sacramental action. However, I hope that 
these scarce indications have sufficed to venture the following conclu- 
sions : 

(a) there are certain parallels between Indian and European (pre- 
christian and Christian) conceptualizations of responsible 
individual action and of supra-individual continuity of 
action ; 

(b) both conceptualizations reflect a *‘ whole ” that transcends by 
far any ordinary idea of activity: any concept of karman— 
“work” in the double sense of creation and bondage — is 
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inseparable from the idea of moksa; and any concept of 
guilt (“‘sin* in the technical theological language) and 
forgiveness is inseparable from the idea of divine providence ; 

(c) these “whole” spiritual universes contain and synthetize 

contemplative and active, metaphysical and ethical, religious 
and philosophical elements ; 

(d) the elements constituting both “ universes’? or systems may 

be compared — for precondition of any true comparison is a 
sufficient degree of both similarity and  dissimilarity—, 
but no elements may be simply exchanged, i.e. they 
can neither be equated nor transfered without change from 
one system to the other. 

To this last point I would like to attach my final remarks. 

Though we had to discuss rather extensively religious problems 
too, the main interest of the preceding considerations was focussed 
on the philosophical level. Now it seems that the intellectual system 
where karman plays a réle has much closer ties with philosophy than 
the corresponding set of Christain ideas. The West, it seems, has not 
suceeded in elaborating an intellectual system that would reflect the 
continuity of human and cosmic action and interaction on the level of 
natural metaphysics as well as this has been done in the insights of 
faith and, derived therefrom, in mystical theology. I would not think 
that any one of the non-religious philosophies of the West has solved 
the problem, since all of them inevitably started from anti-christain 
(or, in rare cases, anti-jewish) positions. Thus they tried to outdo 
and to replace their religious heritage, making philosophy a substitute 
religion, rather than have it simply operate on its own level — an ideal 
which mediaeval scholasticism aspired to without fully succeeding, for 
there philosophy remained, more or less, in subservient dependence. 

Here, it seems, the West could receive valuable impulses from 
Indian observation and speculation. I repeat, it could not be the aim 
to transfer the Indian concept of karman pure and simple as it stands, 
it is closely connected with the concepts of reincarnation and release 
that are more religious than strictly metaphysical.*’ But, to mention 
only an example: The Vedantic distinction of three kinds of karman 
might prove to be a valuable structure easily assimilable in the context 
of non-Indian traditions. I mean the distinction of saficita-karman : 
the seeds of destiny already stored as a result of former acts, but which 
have not yet begun to germinate , @gami-karman: the seeds that would 
normally collect and be stored in the future; pra@rabdha-karman: the 
seeds that have already begun to grow, bearing fruit in actual events. 

If such a conceptual “grafting” or “inoculation” were to 
succeed, this certainly would not mean a mutual integration or a 
synthesis of religious traditions, say, Hindu (or Buddhist, Jain) on the 
one side, and Christian (or Jewish, Moslem) on the other. And this, 
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among other reasons, for the very fundamental reason that to establish 
the relation of religion and metaphysics cannot be the sole competence 
of only one of the two. Thus, even if we could achieve a maximum 
of mutual understanding on the level of metaphysics, still we would 
have difficulties to agree on the relation of this metaphysical level 
as a whole to our respective religious commitments. To put it more 
concretely: For the Hindu, pardon and providence, as all personal 
divine action, would remain encompassed by the universal Law (spiritual 
as well as material, ethical as well as physical, determining the condi- 
tions of both bondage and liberation). For the Christian, all connec- 
tions and correspondences, the spiritual no less than the so-called 
** material’, would be immanent, i.e. belong to created nature, and 
as such would stand, so to speak, “in front of” the transcendent God, 
reflecting His qualities and participating in them, responding to His 
action and bearing witness to it.*? 

If we are trying to work out philosophical concepts that might 
facilitate mutual understanding between East and West on the meta- 
physical level, we should have no illusions as to the difference of our 
respective religious positions. On the contrary, by becoming more 
and more aware of the true signification of the words which we are 
using, we shall also become more clearly aware of those very differ- 
ences.** Yet, conversely, only when we are truly conscious of these 
differences — having, then, achieved a_ high degree of common 
metaphysical conceptualization—, shall we be able to cooperate 
effectively in the great human tasks—that is, the cultural, social, 
scientific, etc. enterprises of mankind—in a spirit of brotherhood. 
These tasks cannot be taken in hand in a spirit (if “ spirit” it is) of 
arrogance and anti-religious revolt, nor in a_ spirit of syncretism, 
indifference and scepticism, that is, neither against nor without 
religion, But precisely when we are religious, we recognize that this is 
that very central realm of our lives where we, as men, have to admit 
our limitations. 

And thus I wish to conclude with the words of Martin Buber, the 
great Jewish thinker of our days - 


The aim cannot be that the religions of the world should come 
to a mutual consent regarding their articles of faith. This is 
not for them, nor would they succeed: It is solely God’s 
concern. The aim can only be that the religions of the world 
jointly plan and undertake the rescue of man from destruc- 
tion. For this is entrusted to them.*¢ 


1. Br.-ar. Up. III, 2, 13—In the quotation of classical texts I follow mainly 
the translation of S. Radhakrishnan. 


2. Br.- ar. Up. IV, 4,5; abhisampadyate is rendered by Radhakrishnan with 


Se A li 


Bie 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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** he attains’*, but one might as well translate “... that he becomes”. 
Vivekact damani 451/452. 

Bh.g. XIII, 20. 

Ch. Up. VI, 8—16 (the concluding verses of each section). 

Bh.g- IDI, 14/15. 

W. F. Otto: Dionysus—Myth and Cultus (transl. from the German), 
Bloomington/London 1965, p.18/19.—It is interesting to note that the Latin 
word opus expresses, on its highest level, a threefold spiritual meaning: the 
liturgical sacrifice, the alchemic process of sublimation and elevation, and 
the creative production of art. 

One would feel inclined to think of the Christian doctrine of divine creation 
** out of nothing ” which, of course, refers to another ontological level.—For 
the relation creation—sacrifice cf M. Vereno: Vom Mythos zum Christos, 
Salzburg 1958, p. 422 sq. (§ 137, ‘‘Das Gottesopfer als Zentrum des 
Alls’), passim. Vide infra, p. 42 

Br.-Uar Up. I, 1, 1. 

Obviously, the meaning of the words “ cult’ and “ ritual ” is not identical. 
But since their respective spheres overlap, and for the sake of brevity, I use 
the words as denoting two dimensions of one single sacred action. This 
appears the more justified as the very core of such action: sacrifice, com- 
bines and integrates both dimensions completely. 

Satapatha Brahmana I, 2,5. Vide infra, p. 18 

On the correlation and complementarity of these two aspects I have 
commented in various other publications to which I may be permitted to 
refer: Vom Mythos zum Chiistos, p. 240 sq. (§ 73, ‘‘Drachenkampf und 
Gewinnung des Kleinods’’), passim ; ‘‘ Einweihung und spirituelle Nach- 
folge”’, in Initiation 

“ La peine comme rite dans l’histoire des religions”’, in Il mito della pena 
“Ritual und BewuBtseinswandlung als zwei Aspekte yon Stihne und 
Verséhnung ”’, in Kairos ; ‘‘ Die michaelischen Mysterien im Werk Leopold 
Zieglers”’, ibidem 

Mahabh, V, Udyoga Parvam 

This most gigantic fight of perhaps all epic literature has been homologized 
to the eschatological battle of archaic mythology. Cf. Stig Wikander 

This ethos is being destroyed in a very concrete sense by the modern 
totalitarian ideologies. I remember a conference of the Jewish philosopher 
Martin Buber in the University of Tiibingen, ,1953. It was his first visit to 
Germany after the war, and he briefly hinted, in a very noble way, at the 
recent persecution of his people. He said that every truly human decision 
involved the clash of conflictfng values, obligations and interests, and the 
human soul wears the scars ofits ethical conflicts; these scars are missing, 
where under the narcotic influence of totalitarian ideologies the inner 
struggle is evaded. He called the various totalitarianisms ‘the factories of 
good conscience *’. 

This is, in the Muslim tradition, the meaning of al-jihad al—akbar (‘ the 
great holy war ”’) as opposed to al—jiha@d al—asghar (““ The small holy war ”, 
namely against the infidels). There is a adit (an originally oral tradition) 
according to which the Prophet himself after a victorious campaign 
admonished his bedouins: ‘‘ You have returned from the small holy war to 
the great holy war. ” 

On the concept of the jizanmukta cf. the studies of Joachim F. Sprockhoff : 
“Die Vorbereitung der Vorstellung von der Erlosung bei Lebzeiten in den 
Upanisads’’, Die Idee der Jivanmukti in den spateren Upanisads”’, * Der 
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Weg zur Erlésung bei Lebzeiten, ihr Wesen und ihr Wert, nach dem 
Jivanmuktiviveka des Vidyaragya” (part I and II) inWiener Zeitschrift fiir die 
Kunde Siid—und Ostasiens VI, 1962, , VII, 1963, VIII, 1964, XIV, 
1970, p. 131—159; ‘Zur Idee der Erlésung bei Lebzeiten im 
Buddhismus ”, in Nwnen IX, 1962, p. 201—227. 

Raveda X, 90. 

In scholastic terminology, what here is called “‘spirit’”’ might be called 
form ‘°’, and what here is called ‘‘ form” might be called ‘‘ matter ”. 


. Bhg. II, 48. In the following verse this discipline is termed, more 


precisely, buddhiyoga. 
Bh.g. XVIII, 66. 
Bh.g. III,9. 


. $. Br. I, 2,5; vide supra, p. 12. 


Anguttara Nikaya I, 13, 1, passim. 


. Ratnagotravibhaga I, 72.—In Mahayana texts I follow Edward Conze’s 


translation. 

Cf., for instance, the very precise passage PaficavithSatisahasrika 
263/264. 

It is understood that I do not wish to enter the dogmatic controversy 
between @tma— and ana@tmavada (vide supra,) and that the terms “self” 
and “ other” are used ina more empirical, psychological sense ; this is why 
*€ self” throughout this paper is being written with the minuscule 
Siksasamuccaya 280/281 (Vajradhvaja Sitra). 

XXXViIth aventiure, verses 2101—2111. For the sake of brevity, I have 
given a free rather than a literal translation. 


. For the close connection between epic and mythic battle, cf. Supra n. 13. 


Cf. supra, the sections I, 3, and II, 3. 

Helmuth von Glasenapp is opposing two types of religion: “ Die Religionen 
des ewigen Weltgesetzes” and “Die Religionen der geschichtlichen 
Gottesoffenbarung”’, in his work Die fiinf groBen Religionen, 2 vol. 
Diisseldorf/KGln 1951/52. Similarly, Arnold 7. Toynbee distinguishes the 
**judaic ” and the “ buddhaic ” type of religion, in: A Historian’s Approach 
to Religion, London 1953. 

To this, I may quote Mircea Eliade, who writes: ‘Wenn die abend- 
landische Kultur nicht verprovinzialisieren will, wird siedas Gespach mit den 
anderen, nichteuropéischen Kulturen eréffnen miissen, wobei es vornehmlich 
darauf ankommt, sich nicht allzu sehr tiber den Sinn der Begriffe zu 
téuschen.” (Mythen, Traume und Mysterien) (transl. from the French), 
Salzburg 1961, p, 67. 


. Message on occasion of the “Woche der Briiderlichkeit” (week of 


brotherliness) in Germany, march 1964, 


Value Systems East and West 
and The Emerging World Order 


Grace E. Cairns 


It seems that we are being driven more and more towards the choice 
between a global world of intimate friendly relationships among our 
diverse nations and cultures or absolute annihilation. If we wish the 
former alternative to prevail how can it be brought about? This is 
the agonizing problem of our time, much too large to be handled by 
one short paper or even by one person. One aspect only of this 
problem can be touched upon here, the need for some commonly 
accepted system of values acceptable to the diverse cultures of the 
world. What might be the nature of such a value system? In ans- 
wering this question, we shall attempt a brief examination of the value 
situation in three of the most significant world cultures of today—the 
Western (non-Communist and Communist), the Chinese (Japanese 
values implicitly included here also since Confucian and Buddhist 
thought came from China), and the Indian. First we shall outline the 
traditionally accepted value system, then twentieth century devyelop- 
ments. Finally, we shall with the help of leaders of past and present 
thought comment on the values that are basic for a global value 
system. 


The Value Situation in the Non-Communist Western World 


The value system of Western culture, originating in the fusion of 
Greek and Judaeo-Christian traditions, reached systematic form in 
the thirteenth century in the philosophical works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and were given powerful literary, symbolic expression in 
Dante’s masterpiece, the Divine Comedy. The cardinal values of both 
thinkers are Truth, Beauty and the Good. God was the epitome of 
these values and the goal of Western man was the Vision of God. 
Dante in his Divine Comedy writes the classic treatise of man’s 
journey to this goal. After recognition of sin symbolized by Hell, 
and its purgation, symbolized by Purgatory-mountain, the pilgrim 
enters Paradise wherein he beholds God, the goal of everyman’s 
journey. Dante describes the Vision of God thus: 


O grace abounding, wherein I presume to fix my look on 
the eternal light so long that I consumed my sight thereon! 


Within its depth I saw ingathered, bound by love in one 
volume, the scattered leaves of all the universe ; substance 
w—5l 
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and accidents and their relations, as though together fused, 
after such fashion that what I tell of it is one simple flame.? 


Significantly the Good, as the Divine nature, is expressed as Love, 
the virtue that binds all things together; and Truth in Aristotelian 
language as ‘“‘substance and accidents and their relations” all bound 
together as one whole in God. Beauty is the overwhelming Light that 
belongs to both attributes, inseparable from them, and radiating from 
the unfathomable depths of the Divine. 

Truth, Beauty and the Good were, thus, the cardinal values of 
the traditional Western world to be emulated by man, but belonged in 
their purity, in their absolute forms, to God alone, the Perfect Being. 
The religious, contemplative life centered on God was thought to be 
the ideal life. 

In the Renaissance, however, material values came to the fore ; 
spiritual values declined. The Protestant Reformation reflected this 
change, but too many Protestants as well as too many Roman Catholics 
showed anything but a truly Christain spirituality, that is, a spiritual 
life dedicated to the Good as love for all men, to Truth, and to the 
divine kind of Beauty that these values radiate. Western culture now 
centered around material values more and more until today in the 
twentieth century little is left of the traditional ideal of he spiritual 
life, a predicament expressed in the “‘ Death of God”? movement. 

Our concern for wealth, in other words our greed, our preoccupa- 
tion with technology directed towards this materialist goal, has created 
all the social horrors rampant particularly in our big cities. Gandhi's 
criticism of Western culture as it is today points out the evils of our 
machine-age, impersonalistic, socially callous culture: 


This civilization is irreligion, and it has taken such a 
hold on the people in Europe that those who are in it appear 
to be half-mad. They lack real physical strength or courage. 
They keep up their energy by intoxication. They can hardly 
be happy in solitude. Women, who should be the queens of 
households, wander in the streets or they slave away in 
factories. For the sake of a mere pittance, half a million 
women in England alone are laboring under trying circum- 
stances in factories or similar institutions. This awful fact is 
one of the causes of the daily growing suffragette movement. 

This civilization is such that one has only to be patient 
and it will be self-destroyed. According to the teaching of 
Mahomed this would be considered a Satanic Civilization. 
Hinduism calls it the Black Age.? 


Gandhi goes on to deny that Western machine civilization in which 
material values are dominant is really civilization. His definition 
of civilization is: 
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Civilization is that mode of conduct which points out to 
man the path of duty. Performance of duty and observance 
of morality are convertible terms, ‘To observe morality is to 
attain mastery over our mind and our passions. So doing, we 
know ourselves. The Gujarati equivalent for civilization is 
“good conduct.’’® 


Rabindranath Tagore, however, praises the search for the truths 
of nature in Western science and in much Western philosophy, but, 
like Gandhi, deplores the West’s lack of spirituality. Hu Shih, the 
Chinese philosopher, also praises the scientific search for truth in 
Western culture, but associates this and the often accompanying non- 
theistic, humanist philosophies with what he considers a higher spiri- 
tuality than the Eastern. 

The unbiased search for truth in all areas, or Truth as a value 
belongs to traditional Western culture. Gandhi’s criticism of its 
misuse in creation of an immoral society is more to the point and is 
gaining more and more adherents within Western culture itself. Our 
depersonalized machine civilization despite a minority who still 
maintain and attempt to fight for high ideals, is apparently disintegrat- 
ing before our eyes. Internal and external violence, racial strife, 
student riots, growing juvenile delinquency and adult crime, and the 
appalling popularity of drug addiction among our young people are 
among the obvious signs of disintegration. The traditional spiritual 
value of the Good as Divine Love, the crucial value on which social 
cooperation depends, has almost disappeared; it is observed only by 
a very small minority. Truth in its total meaning and Beauty at the 
level of the sublime as values are also being deformed because of their 
divorce from the Good. Are these values doomed? If so what can 
replace them in a new stable, spiritually healthy social order? 

One Western type of solution to the problem is offered by the 
Communist world on the basis of an explicit materialist philosophy 
of history. The other type of solution is based upon a religious and 
spiritual philosophy of history. It is this latter type as proposed by 
two of the most outstanding Western philosophers of history, Arnold 
J- Toynbee and Pitirim A. Sorokin that we shall consider immediately. 

Toynbee sees our era as one of disintegration, but this is not a 
unique feature of our present Western culture. In his study of twenty- 
one civilizations of this planet, he concludes that each of these civiliza- 
tions has followed a similar pattern of rise, growth, decline and fall. 
The features of the final or disintegration phase of the cycle of all these 
cultures is similar to what Western civilization is going through now. 
There is the Schism in the Body Social and Schism in the Soul. Our 
Schism in the Body Social is represented by our Internal Proletariat 
(e. g., the Negro and similar disadvantaged groups), and our External 
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Proletariat or “ barbarians” (represented by the Nazis, Fascists, and 
bands of gangsters). 

Because of the disintegration of society represented by these 
phenomena, people look with thankfulness to a Dominant Minority 
that seeks to establish enduring peace and order by the founding of a 
Universal State. Just as Rome performed this function for the 
Hellenic civilization, one or a group of nations acting in concert, may 
perform this function for our disintegrating Western world. Oswald 
Spengler, Toynbee’s great predecessor in the field of philosophy of 
history, prophesied this kind of social order, which he called Caesarism, 
as the final phase of our declining culture. Toynbee hopes that this 
can be avoided in our present Western culture, despite the fact that in 
the civilizations of the past, this has been the last epoch of a disinte- 
grating culture. His alternative solution is one that would skip 
Caesarism and inaugurate a new Western culture without destruction 
of much of the old. It must be the kind of new culture that will heal 
the Schism in the Soul. 

The Schism in the Soul is apparent in manifestations of Alternative 
Ways of Behaviour, Feeling and Life. Included under Alternative 
Ways of Behaviour and Feeling are Abandon and Self-Control, 
Truancy and Martyrdom, Sense of Drift and Sense of Sin; Promiscuity 
manifested in vulgarity and barbarism in manners and in art, and by 
syncretism in religion; Sense of Unity, the opposite of Promiscuity, 
longed for in a disintegrating society. As Ways of Life both Archaism 
and Futurism have advocates, the one group wants to revive the past, 
the other to overthrow it entirely and begin a new society that will be 
the Ideal, a Heaven on earth. But the truer Futurism, Toynbee 
writes, is a self-transcendent one, “not in Time at all but is ina 
different dimension, and which, just by virtue of this difference of 
dimension, is able to penetrate our mundane life and to transfigure 
it. * 

In other words, we must overshoot the goal, aim at the transcen- 
dent sphere, if we would attain the highest on the earthly plane. In 
aiming to transform the world, the leadership comes from the Divine 
Reality itself. In Christianity this descent of the Divine to the 
temporal plane is the God-incarnate-in-a-man, the Christ ; in Buddhism 
itis the Buddha and Bodhisattvas; in Hinduism, the avatars. Also, 
God is omnipresent in the world and in “every living soul in it,” a 
teaching of Himduism and Buddhism as well as Christianity. The 
incarnate Divine as avatar, Christ, Buddha or Bodhisattva acts as the 
catalyst to wipe away the polluted excrescenses that prevent men from 
recognition of the Divine within them. The divine incarnations, these 
Saviours of mankind do not wield the Sword, nor are they Philosopher- 
Kings; they are Kings of the Kingdom of Divine Love. Only crea- 
tive Love can heal the Schisms in the Soul and in the Body Social 
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that plague our decadent civilization, 

This means that Western culture is doomed to come to an end in 
the final phase of CQaesarism, unless it returns to true religion, the 
religion of its avatar, Christ, and the few saints who, like St, Francis 
of Assisi, modelled their lives upon his. Only leaders who can radiate 
a similar spirituality, a similar light of Divine Love, can renovate the 
Western world. ‘Toynbee does not see Communism as an alternative 
because it is based upon a materialistic philosophy, and such philoso- 
phies are characteristic of the disintegration phase of culture-cycles. 
But history, Toynbee thinks, is not merely the story of the cyclical rise, 
maturity and decline of great civilizations. On the contrary history 
shows a spiral progress pattern, despite the rise and decline cycles of 
particular great cultures of the past (and perhaps of the future). 
The spiral progress is mainfested in the slow advancement of Religion 
to greater and greater maturity. The decline and disintegration of 
cultures has, in fact, contributed to the steady progress of Religion by 
showing man that devotion to secular, egoistic goals results only in the 
disintegration of his world. Only through a return at a higher level to 
Religion can he reconstruct a new creative social order. 

Neither the Western nor any other of the great contemporary 
cultures need perish, if further progress in this sphere can be initiated. 
For Western culture this probably means new developments in the 
finest of Christian, God-oriented values, a new society of brotherhood 
in which Christian love as practised by saints like St. Francis of Assisi 
would become the mode] in human relationships. Technology would 
be used constructively in the light of the highest spiritual values. 
Man’s ultimate goal would be the “‘ supernatural”? one, the Vision of 
God (or Ultimate Reality), the ultimate goal of all the great religions 
of the world, 

Since highest Truth for such a coming world culture will have the 
Ultimate Reality as its source, the world of Heart and Head or Intui- 
tion and Intellect will also be one. This means, Toynbee writes, that 
although continuing progress will be made in areas of Thought and 
Art, Love will be the dominant value; scientific or intellectual 
** truths ” will be used in the light of Love for all mankind. Toynbee 
points out repeatedly that the avatars and saints of the great religions 
have already set the example that must be followed. The Progress of 
Humanity lies in the religious sphere; all other aspects of man’s 
progress, though significant and important, are secondary and depend 
upon the religious foundation. Truth (Thought) and Beauty (Art) 
are, thus, among the highest values as in the past Western tradition, 
but subservient to the Good (Love). 

Toynbee’s view of historical cycles and of spiral progress around 
the further actualization of religious values is one that many will 
accept. In contemporary Indian thought Professor T. M. P. Maha- 
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devan has a similar view. The challenge to create a new civilization 
is here, the appalling demoralization and general crumbling of our 
culture. The constructive response that can begin a new era must 
come, as Toynbee reiterates from a Creative Minority courageous 
enough to attempt to inaugurate a new social order integrated around 
the value of creative Love as the Law of God, of Ultimate Reality, if 
the human race is to survive. 

Sorokin another of the most outstanding philosophers of history of 
our time has made interesting sociological studies of the possibilities of 
orienting a society around this value which he calls Creative Altruism. 
Like Aurobindo he thinks that this value belongs to the higher level of 
human consciousness, the Supraconscious. Few men have reached 
this level; the vast majority of mankind function at the Socioconscious 
level as the highest conscious kind of mental activity of which they 
seem capable. The Socioconscious level is that of the ‘‘ conscious 
sociocultural energies, activities, egos and roles.’* Each man 
possesses as many sociocultural egos and roles as the number of 
organizations of which he is a member, or of the activities in which he 
engages. Most men have a family ego, a state-citizenship ego, 
a nationality ego, a religious-affiliation ego, an occupational ego and 
many lesser ego roles. The difficulty lies in the incompatibility among 
these egos that is evident in our declining Sensate era. For example, 
the church-affiliation ego often conflicts with the occupational ego— 
business ethics is usually at variance with Sermon-on-the-Mount ethics; 
the ethics of nationalism often differs from the values of the Christian 
ethical ego. Since it is the totality of these egos that constitute almost 
the entire field of our conscious mental life, the conflict among them 
results in the present schizophrenic condition of man. The only 
constructive remedy is reintegration of individuals and societies at the 
supraconscious level where Creative Altruism is the cardinal value and 
principle. All the various egos of the Socioconscious level will there 
have been transcended, for the Supraconscious is egoless. Sorokin 
declares, “‘It transcends ego entirely and unconditionally.”*® Sorokin 
identifies the Supraconscious with the Atman-Brahman or the 
Purusha of the Upanishads, the Bhagavad-Gita, or the Yoga of 
Patanjali ; with the satori experience of Zen or of the Tao of Taoism, 
and with the experience of God in Western religions as the mystics 
experience God. 

As a sociologist Sorokin is interested in the ways in which the 
supraconscious level might be realized. He has done much research in 
the exploration of ways in which “altruistic transformation” has 
been brought about in individuals and groups. He discusses confes- 
sion, purgation, reformation, yoga methods and techniques ; monastic 
methods of ‘ supraconscious meditation and creativity,” and monastic 
methods of ‘* competition in humility.” He thinks that the evidence 
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he has gathered in his researches shows that it is possible for human 
beings to realize and live at the supraconscious level. 

Sorokin’s philosophy of history is similar to Toynbee’s. He sees 
history as the rise, maturity and decline of great cultures, but there is 
an overall spiral progress of mankind. The cycle of a great civiliza- 
tion begins with an era of religious faith, an Ideational epoch; the 
next epoch, the Idealistic synthesizes Faith and Reason; the third 
phase of the cycle is oriented around the world of the sense-organs. 
It becomes increasingly dominated by secular, this-worldly and 
materialistic world-views. In its final stages egoistic greed, egoistic 
love for power result in social] strife, hatred and war. Our Western 
culture is now in this final stage of its Sensate era. We must initiate 
anew epoch, either Ideational or Idealistic around the new central 
value of Creative Altruism; we must attain the Supraconscious level. 
This is our only salvation. Creative Altruism alone can abolish egoistic 
desires and thoughts at both the individual and national level and 
bring in the era of Supraconscious Man, a universal global society of 
true human brotherhood. 


The Value Situation in the Communist World 


Everyone is familiar with the value situation in the Communist 
world. Jt is based upon a materialist philosophy and advertises itself 
as “scientific sociology ’’ and scientific philosophy of history. Value 
systems are part of entire idea systems and such systems are merely the 
superstructure that follows from and supports the foundation of every 
society ; this is the economic structure, the mode of production of 
commodities by which men live. Religious and idealist philosophies 
are merely “opiates”? whereby the oppressed classes are kept in sub- 
Mission and content with their lot. Social inequality in the class 
structure of previous societies m human history resulting from the 
means of production has resulted in class conflicts. The present era 
of capitalism as the mode of production has reduced these classes to 
two, the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. The class conflict is now 
between these two. We shall omit, in this short paper all the refine- 
ments of the historical process that has resulted in these two classes 
whose interests are so diametrically opposed that the one must annihi- 
late the other. The development of the means of production is such 
that the proletariat must triumph and liquidate the capitalists by 
armed force, for they will not voluntarily yield their privileged position. 
When the proletariat is led to do this by its leaders, the Vanguard of 
the Proletariat, this Vanguard, says Lenin, will establish the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat, the first phase of Communism. ‘This Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat as it has materialized in Russia, a feudal society 
(that has skipped the historical development of Capitalism which, 
according to Marx, should have preceded this Dictatorship of the 
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Proletariat), has resulted in a dictatorship of a minority group, the 
Communist Party, euphemistically called the Vanguard of the 
Proletariat by Lenin. Armed force rules and even satellite European 
countries feel this force, most recently Czecho-Slavakia. Neverthe- 
less, these violent, coercive means used both at home and abroad, 
are, according to theory preparatory for bringing in the second and 
final phase of Communism, the Golden Age of human brotherhood 
when the State as a coercive power will ‘wither away”. Even in the 
first phase there is supposed to be suppression only of a minority, the 
bourgeoisie ; society is now classless. However, there is not yet full 
social equality: ‘‘From each according to his ability, and} to each 
according to his work,” is the principle. Only in the second and 
final phase in there full equality; the principle will be “‘ From each 
according to his ability, and to each according to his need.” Goods 
will be abundant because social cooperation will have become a habit 
as well as attitudes of brotherly feeling. The state, then, will wither 
away, now having served its purpose of bringing in this new social, 
voluntarily cooperative pattern of behaviour in relation to the means of 
life. 

When we discuss the value situation in Indian culture, we shall 
notice that Gandhi and Bhave have some similar ideas in relation to 
the economic structure of society, but these Indian thinkers as well as 
many in the West, argue that violent and coercive means cannot bring 
in a Golden Age of peace, of brotherly love and cooperation. As the 
means, so the end, say these leaders. ‘The values of a just social order 
that goes beyond strict justice in its second phase to the ideal of a 
superlative generosity based upon concern for the needs of all other 
fellow human beings are equivalent in the mundane sphere to the 
worldly expression of Divine Love advocated by the religion-oriented 
philosophers discussed in the previous section and to be discussed 
below. These religion-oriented philosophers believe that a materia- 
list philosophy cannot stimulate man to the egolessness essential for a 
Golden Age, far less can the violent means advocated. 


The Value Situation in Eastern Culture: China 


Here we shall consider only the non-Communist value situation. 
The Communist world’s values have already been reviewed; Maoist 
Communism offers nothing new. In the non-Communist traditional 
culture of China Confucian philosophy, an objective one with an 
emphasis upon ethical values, has been the dominant influence in 
moulding Chinese character and culture. The other major school, 
the Taoist, in its philosophical form has contributed aesthetic values. 
Lin Yutang has said that the typical;Chinese is a Confucian in times of 
success and a Taoist in times of failure. Also Taoism has contributed 
to Confucianism, especially to later Neo-Confucian thought. 
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Confucian thought and its pattern of values follows largely the 
teachings of Confucius, the founder. In his philosophy ethical 
values were central ; he was not interested in metaphysics. The cardi- 
nal virtue was Jén (translated variously “brotherly love,” ‘‘human- 
hearted-ness,” “humanity”). Second in importance wasI (righteous- 
ness, justice), and third was Li (propriety or outward ceremonies and 
rituals expressive of one’s feeling of respect, of reverence for one’s 
parents, elders, teachers and rulers). The principle of the Rectifica- 
tion of Names must be mentioned here. For example a ruler is one 
who rules in the interest of his subjects, not his own; if he rules to 
satisfy his own selfish interests, he cannot be given the name ruler, so 
does not deserve reverence. The same is true of the other fundamental 
human relationships—husband and wife, father and son, elder brother 
and younger brother, and elder friend and younger friend. Chinese 
society is characterized today by its respect for the aged, for parents 
except where Communism has encouraged young people to ignore and 
even to help arrest their parents, teachers and family members. 

Jén, the chief virtue, has also a larger meaning in Confucius’ 
thought. The man of Jén is the perfect man, one who observes the 
Golden Rule; he is a man of conscientiousness and altruism. In Con- 
fucius’ view of history (generally accepted by subsequent Confucianists 
until late in the nineteenth century) in the Golden Age of the past 
there were sage-emperors Yao, Shun and Yii (legendary emperors of 
the third millenium B.C.) who were men of Jén. If the princes of 
states would emulate them or place men of Jén in actual policy-making 
and governing positions, there would be peace, prosperity, and happi- 
ness in the entire realm for all the people, and no criminals. 

Mencius (372-289 B.C.) the recognized successor of Confucius in 
this school of thought, accepted the same walues. He went further in 
maintaining that the virtues of Jén, I, Li and Chih (wisdom) were 
innate in human nature. Jén as the “feeling of commiseration” and 
and as ‘“‘the mind that cannot bear the suffering of others’ is found in 
all men; it is part of their original nature. Mencius tries to demons- 
trate this by his classic example: if a child has fallen into a well every- 
one in the vicinity is concerned to rescue him, and without any selfish 
concern for his own profit ; the feeling of commiseration, the “beginn- 
ing of Jén,” is spontaneous; it belongs to man’s original nature. 
Obviously men differ in observing this virtue; this is because many 
men allow their selfish desires to obscure Jén; also men differ in their 
cultivation of their natural endowment. 

Mencius social philosophy was much like that of Confucius. Men- 
cius wished to establish a government of men of virtue, led by a vir- 
tuous king—a king who “could not bear the suffering of others.” All 
political and economic institutions should exist only for the benefit of 
the people. Mencius advocated the democratic idea of the equality of 
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all men: men are born equal because all have the original endowment 
of the four virtues that distinguish men from the animals. Social dis- 
tinctions, such as that between ruler and subject, exist only because a 
division of labour is necessary. (Gandhi’s and Bhave’s views given 
below are similar.) 

In Han Dynasty Confucianism led by Tung Chung-shu (ca. 179- 
104 B.C.) the same values were accepted and now were given a 
metaphysical relationship to aspects of the cosmos in an organismic 
philosophical system. The next significant developments in Confucian 
philosophy of values occurred in the Sung Dynasty (960-1279) and 
were influenced somewhat by Taoist and Buddhist thought to which we 
now turn. 

Taoist philosophical thought, unlike Confucian, is not concerned 
with ethical values as suchas the basis for a good and happy life in the 
world. In the intuitive and romantic thought of the Lao Tzu and the 
Chuang Tzu, the good and happy life is one lived close to nature, to 
the Tao, the Universe. The goal of life is to experience oneness with 
the Tao which manifests itself in the myriad forms of nature. In this 
mystical experience ego-consciousness is lost. The sage who has realized 
his oneness with the Tao does not have to think of right and wrong in 
his conduct, Being one with the Tao and having lost egoism, he 
behaves spontaneously—he follows “‘nature’”—but in a pattern that 
manifests Yin-ism, that is, gentleness, non-ageression and humility. 
These are the virtues in Taoism. Another significant value Taoism 
has given Chinese culture is aesthetic. This is the love for the beauty 
of nature. Chuang-tzu revels in the glory of the myriad forms of 
nature — trees, streams, mountains, flowers, animals, rocks. This has 
made him a major source of inspiration for Chinese poetry and 
painting, particularly landscape painting, China’s main contribution to 
world art. 

Although the ethical values of Yin-ism are similar to the Jén of 
Confucianism, the ideal Taoist sage does not try to participate in poli- 
tics in an effort to reform the world. On the contrary he is an indivi- 
dualist who rebels against the constraints of conventional society, 
abandons the world and lives a life of freedom and meditation close to 
nature. In government, the least possible is recommended; small 
communities content with a simple, rustic village life are the ideal (a 
similarity to Gandhi's social philosophy), 

No outstanding thinkers followed the Taoist thought of Lao Tzu 
and Chuang-tzu; Confucianists deplored their lack of concern for the 
social order in declining responsible positions, their do-nothing 
philosophy of life. Taoism, nevertheless, contributed to the creation 
of the later Neo-Confucian philosophies, and also to the development 
of the Ch’an (meditation) school of Buddhism (called Zen in Japan). 

Mahayana Buddhism has been an influence on Chinese thought 
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from the third century A.D.; it was the dominant philosophy between 
500—1000 A.D. In Japan Shinto and Mahayana Buddhism are still 
today the main religions. In the area of values Buddhism offered the 
appealing bodhisattva ideal, the divine compassion of the perfected 
saint for all souls bound up in the birth-death cycle. His compassion 
is so great that he refuses to enter Nirvana himself until all men can 
enter with him. This compassionate egolessness and detachment from 
the world were the great values that Buddhist thought emphasized. 
However in Mencius Jén as “the mind that cannot bear the suffering 
of others” paralleled the bodhisattwva’s compassion ; and egolessness, 
Mencius said, was essential to have Jén function. But Mencius, unlike 
the Buddhists, recommended involvement in the world to reform it and 
did not think of life as suffering. Confucian thought has always been 
directed to this world and its improvement ; this is man’s major task. 

Mahayana Buddhism had profound and sophisticated philosophies 
to offer that had been formulated in India such as the Idealist school 
of Asanga and Vasubandu and the Madhyamika of Nagarjuna. 
Both these schools were important in the Ch’an school of Buddhism, 
the only school, except for the more popular Pure Land School, that 
survived after the T’ang Dynasty. Mahayana Buddhist systematic meta- 
physics stimulated Confucianism in the Sung Dynasty to develop a 
systematic metaphysics for its own philosophy; the result was the crea- 
tion of the two schools of Neo-Confucian thought, the Rationalist (Li 
Hstieh) and the Idealist (Hsin Hstieh). 

Chu Hsi, systematizer of the Rationalist school, followed the 
Confucianist tradition in his major concern for moral values and gave 
them a metaphysical basis. Following Mencius he declared that 
man’s nature contains the Li (principles’ of all the virtues: Jen 
(love), I (righteousness), Li (propriety), Chih (wisdom), and added 
Hsin (sincerity). These Li (used here as “‘principle”’ mn the sense of an 
Aristotelian abstract form, and not to be confused with Li meaning 
‘propriety’ —a different character in Chinese) of all things are con- 
tained in the infinite impersonal reality, the Supreme Ultimate (T’ai 
Chi). Matter (Ch’i) is the other metaphysical ultimate; this is 
matter, the body of things given form by Li. The Li of the virtues 
in man, when not obscured by Ch’i can lead to the “extension of 
knowledge in investigation of things,’’ that is, to knowledge of their Li 
in a moment of sudden enlightenment when the Li of the myriad 
things in the universe become visible to us from our own nature. It is 
selfish desire that has its source in Ch’i (the body) that obstructs this 
enlightenment and Jén is the foremost virtue in eliminating this 
obstruction. 

Chu Hsi, like all Confucianists was much interested in politics. 
He said that there is a right and eternal pattern or Li of government. 
This is government by the sage-king, the man of perfect virtue as 
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Confucius long ago had taught. 

The Idealist school of Neo-Confucianism [also called the Lu- 
Wang school after its greatest founders, Lu Hsiang-shan (1139-83) and 
Wang Yang-ming (1472-1529)] affirmed Mind as the sole reality, a 
view similar to the Idealist school of Buddhist thought. These Neo- 
Confucians said that Mind is Li (Principle) and there is only one Mind. 
This one Mind pervades the universe, for it is the universe. In man it 
expresses itself as Jén (love) and I (righteousness); love and righteous- 
ness are man’s original mind as Mencius declared. The reason why 
most men do not manifest these virtues said Lu is that selfish desires 
and dogmatic views cause them to lose this original mind. The great 
man or sage is one who knows intuitively his original mind ; his 
responses in all situations are spontaneously virtuous. This view is 
similar to the Taoist teaching of the spontaneous behavior of one who 
has realized oneness with the Tao. Unlike the Taoists Lu is typically 
Confucian in his insistence upon the great man’s participation in 
worldly affairs. In particular he condemns the Buddhists for their 
withdrawal from the world, a behaviour he calls selfish. 

Wang Yang-ming shows the influence of Taoist thought in his 
description of the Great Man as one with Heaven, Earth and all 
things—all men, animals, plants, trees and even stones. His ethical 
values and their intuitive basis follow Lu’s views. His most important 
and original contribution to Neo-Confucian idealist thought is the 
concept that in mind there is a “unity of knowledge and action.” 
“Conduct is the completion of knowledge. ’’ ‘To demonstrate this he 
uses Mencius’ ‘‘ child in the well”? example. The Great Man who 
has commiseration for the child spontaneously, also spontaneously acts 
to rescue the child. ‘The action (the Will aspect of mind) is one with 
the knowledge and intuitive feeling of commiseration (Jén). Wang’s 
further description of the Great Man depicts him as manifesting the 
unity of Activity and Quiescence. By this is meant that he is detached, 
composed, serene in activity; and in quiescence he is always perceptive 
and ready to respond with action when the situation requiresit. He 
reaches the state which Confucius says he reached only at the age of 
seventy years, the state of being able to follow what the mind desires 
without making any transgressions. 

In twentieth century Chinese thought the Confucian tradition and 
its values are continued by China’s leading philosopher, Fung Yu-lan. 
He calls his system the New Rationalist School of Confucian thought. 
His metaphysics and value system show the influences of Taoist and 
Ch’an Buddhist thought, but the main ideas and emphases are Con- 
fucian. 

In his metaphysics he accepts the concepts of the T’ai Chi and 
Ch’i as formulated by Chu Hsi, but adds two others, the Evolution 
of Tao and the Great Whole. The Evolution of Tao is the process of 
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actualization of the multitude of Li of the T’ai Chi by means of Ch’i, 
However many of the Liare not actualized in the world. Existence 
is characterized by change and process; it is a dialectic process of 
development and dissolution, but shows an overal] progress (a spiral 
progress ?) in the direction of new and higher qualities. Fung is obvi- 
ously influenced by Western evolutionary theories in this concept of 
progress. He no longer places the Golden Age in the past as previous 
Confucian philosophers had theorized. The Great Whole is the all- 
inclusive One; it includes the world of Li, of Ch’i, of all actualized 
concrete things and the Evolution of Tao which conceptually perceives 
the dynamics of all future realization of Li in Ch’i; includes also all 
the abstract Li that can never be actualized in existence; and finally 
it includes the thought that thinks it. However it is not a one of 
internal relations, not an organic unity. In this way it differs from the 
One of Taoism or Buddhism. Yet, like the One of these philosophies 
it is perceived only intuitively; the Great Whole cannot be thought 
because it includes the thought that thinks it, there is nothing outside 
it. It is known only in an experience like the Enlightenment experience 
the intuitive flash of insight, of Ch’an Buddhism. 

Fung’s values are integrated with his metaphysics, In his New 
Treatise on the Nature of Adan he distinguishes four stages in the life 
of man in an ascending series. First and lowest he calls the Innocent 
sphere, the stage of unreflective action. A man at this stage simply 
follows his natural impulses, unselfconsciously, or follows the behavior 
pattern inculcated in him by society without reflecting about its 
meaning. ‘The second stage is the Utilitarian. At this level a man is 
aware of himself as distinct from others, but this awareness is egoistic; 
he desires power and wealth for his own benefit. The third stage is the 
Moral. Here the person is concerned with righteousness and with his 
duty to society. He realizes that society is the whole of which he is 
only a part; he identifies his good with that of society as a whole. 
The fourth and highest sphere is the Transcendent. This is the highest 
goal for man. It is the realization that society ‘is only a part of the 
Great Whole. Men who attain this sphere are sage men; they are 
Citizens of the Universe. 

In his social philosophy Fung maintains that only sage men are 
suited to assume leadership in a society. Such leaders do not need to 
do very much themselves; their task should be to get ‘‘all the talents 
in the country to do their best’’; in this way everything will be done. 
Fung writes : 


What the man who is the supreme leader needs is a mind 
which is open and impartial and all-embrasive. It is only 
the man who lives in the transcendent sphere who can really 


be like this. He identifies himself with the Great Whole and 
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can see things from the standpoint of the Great Whole. His 

mind is like the Great Whole in which all things follow their 

own course and do not conflict with each other. Thus his 
mind is all-embracing. In his sphere of living he is not on 

the same level with things, but is above them. Therefore he 

is the most suitable to be the supreme leader in society.” 

He has “sageness within and kingliness without,” Je, “he is able to 
attend to the sublime, yet to be concerned with common activity.” 
There has been such a leader in recent times, but in India, not China. 
Mahatma Gandhi was such a sage-leader. 

After Communism established its dictatorship in China, Fung Yu- 
lan in 1950 repudiated this philosophy. He called his Citizen of the 
Universe ideal ‘‘escapism”’ and said that his metaphysics reflected the 
“crumbling feudal society’? as Communist materialism taught. It is 
difficult to know whether or not Fung was sincere in his repudiation of 
his system or succumbed to the tremendous pressure to follow Com- 
munist ideology. 

Fung’s latest formulation of Confucian thought manifests what a 
great mind learned in both Western (he received his Ph. D, from 
Columbia University, New York) and Eastern thought finds of universal 
value in Chinese philosophies. Fung’s ideal man and leader ‘manifests 
sageness within and kingliness without. Sageness within means living 
at the sublime level of oneness with total nature, the entire universe. 
This joy in all the myriad forms and phases of nature and intuitive 
oneness with this totality are the gifts of Taoist thought to Fung’s 
system and to world thought. Kingliness without is the characteristic 
of the “ man of jén” which belongs to the Confucian ideal. He is the 
man of high moral character who is devoted to the effort to reconstruct 
the social order in such a way that all men can be good and happy 
men. ‘The unity of knowledge (this means ethical values) and action 
brought out so explicitly in Wang Yang-ming’s philosophy, has been 
a dominant aspect of Confucian thought since the time of its founder. 
This essential social involvement of the virtuous man is the Confucian 
contribution to Fung’s and world philosophy; it is identical with the 
ideal of the karma yogin in Hinduism. 

The Value Situation in Eastern Culture: India 


India, like all the nations of the globe is witnessing the turmoil 
and general social unrest found almost everywhere today. As in the 
West traditional values are being questioned. Around what values 
will India reintegrate itself and-what will be thesignificance to the 
probable values adopted in the emerging world order? In answer- 
ing this question we shall begin with the traditional Indian view of the 
present value crisis in history and of what might follow. 

The Indian traditional philosophy of history interprets the growing 
disintegration of society as the usual characteristic of a Kali Yuga, the 
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fourth epoch of a culture-cycle. The cycle begins with a Satya (or 
Krta) Yuga, an era of perfect effortless virtue, when there was “no 
malice, weeping, pride or enmity; no contention, no lassitude, no 
hatred, cruelty, fear, affliction, jealousy or envy.”’ In the next epoch, 
the Treta Yuga, virtue decreased by one-fourth, and man’s happiness 
by the same amount. In the third era, the Dvapara Yuga, virtue 
decreased by one-half, also man’s happiness. In the final phase of the 
cycle, the Kali Yuga, virtue decreases by three-fourths; because of 
this man’s condition now becomes miserable. But then when virtue is 
almost reduced to zero, a new Satya Yuga dawns and the cycle repeats 
itself. After 1000 of these cycles of four eras each, the universe is dis- 
solved into a seed state—the Pralaya—but again blossoms forth to 
repeat the entire process. ‘This cyclical view of history as the tradi- 
tional one has influenced twentieth century Indian thinkers. 

It is popularly agreed upon that thisera isa Kali Yuga; but 
optimistically the Satya Yuga comes next and its advent is ardently 
longed for. This is evident in a speech by Vinoba Bhave to Gandhian 
workers in Kerala in 1957. Bhave said: 

Some of the Jana Sangh Party used to meet me. They 
used to tell me: “ You talk about ahimsa, but it will never 

be practicable in this kali-yuga; it was only possible in the 

satya-yuga of the past.” ‘These are the traditionalists. They 

oppose us thus, while the Communists oppose us by saying 
that we are only wandering in an utopia. They say: “For 

the present we have to be prepared to make use of violence. 

But ultimately nonviolence will come to prevail” ...But if we 

are to prepare ourselves mentally for some violence today hop- 

ing that nonviolence is bound to come at some distant stage, 

it is possible that nonviolence itself would never be realized. 

In this way we differ. 

About the conception of satya-yuga there is no difference 
between us. There is no difference either in our conception 

of the ideal order of society and its nature. While saying this 

I pass over the minor differences... ® 

The principle of Sarvodaya, the Welfare of All, a major concept 
of his guru, Gandhi, is the one that Bhave holds in common with the 
Communists. But this ideal cannot be put into practice, Bhave says, 
by violent means. It is essential that the spiritual atmosphere of 
Ahimsa first prevail, This is the only foundation for a satya-yuga. 
Bhave believes that mankind, or at least India, is now ready to make 
this value a reality. He points out that Indian spiritual history has 
shown a gradual but steady progress toward this attainment. He 
describes the major steps in this progress in four stages.° 

In stage 1, the non-violent man had to save himself from the vio- 
lent through the protection provided by the Ksatriya varna. But then 
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the Kgatriyas went too far in their violence. The attempt to save 
society was made by the Brahmin avatar, Paragsurama, who, although, 
as a Brahmin was an advocate of non-violence, engaged in violence to 
remove the violence of the Kgatriyas. This attempt was unsuccessful ; 
“the seed of violence survived, ’’ but this was a stage forward in esta- 
blishing Ahimsa. 

Stage two was the age of Rama. The brahmins now would not 
commit violence themselves, but had no qualms about using the 
Ksgatriyas, notably Rama and Laksmana, to rid themselves of the 
violence of the Rakgasas. However, if there had been no Ksatriyas to 
defend them, brahmins like Vasista and Visvamitra would have pre- 
ferred death to the commission of acts of violence. This was a step 
forward again, but Ahimsa was not yet established because the brah- 
mins had ‘a wish that others would protect them.” 

Stage three showed much further progress. Good men resolved 
never to seek the help of others to save themselves. They decided that 
their own Ahimsa was the only true defence. Although this wasa 
large step forward, it was insufficient because Ahimsa was applied only 
on the individual plane. Bhave comments, 


It would not be true to say that they were never moved 
to use the method of ahimsa on the social plane. It may he 
that the conditions of the time did not seem propitious. 
And so they experimented individually, by themselves. ° 


Nevertheless, it was out of such experiments, Bhave thinks, that a 
science of Ahimsa was born. This led immediately to the fourth, the 
present stage. 

Stage four is the experiment in Ahimsa that is now going on. 
The “ whole of society” is ‘joining together to oppose violence with 
the methods of ahimsa.” Perfection in Ahimsa, however, is beyond 
human attainment. Ahimsa is, in fact, the “ essence of all good 
qualities,’” and ‘‘there is only one perfection, and that is the 
Supreme.” The sum-total of all virtues, Bhave declares, is contained 
in the two qualities of Ahimsa and Satya, non-violence and truth. 
Ahimsa includes compassion, tenderness, forgiveness, serenity, patience, 
non-violence, loyalty. 

Ahimsa and Satya, Bhave tells us, can develop only in an at- 
mosphere of fearlessness and humility. Humility is necessary to guard 
against egoism, enemy of all virtue. Egoism manifests itself especi- 
ally in the ambitions for the attainment of the demonic (asuric) goals 
of power, culture and wealth. The egoistic desire to try to force 
one’s own culture upon others is demonic; so, more obviously are the 
pursuit of power and wealth. 

Bhave has some very specific recommendations to overcome the 
egoistic, asurik evil of wealth and its pursuit ; 
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It is a tragic paradox that those who earn laks (hundreds 
of thousands) are called servants, while those who produce 
food for the nation are regarded as self-seekers working merely 
to feather their own nest...... 


It is in order to put an end to this hypocrisy that I have 
put forward the idea of land being the common property of 
all. All that we have, our land and property and intelligence 
—everything has to be an offering to the society...... 


There is one thing which we will demonstrate through 
Sampattidan: that nonpossession is a force for social good. 
We have long known that nonpossession brings about indivi- 
dual purification. We have to realize that it can also serve as a 
powerful means of social wellbeing. We have to prove that 
it is not only spiritually efficacious but it can help us in con- 
structing better and richer worldly life...... 


The need of the hour is to mobilize all our wealth in 
every form and press it into the service of the society. The 
Sampattidan way will turn every house into a bank on which 
the society can draw freely for all its wants. And because 
what is offered will be used locally, it will make a very easily 
workable plan. It will directly lead to the building up of the 
collective strength of the people. It will unite them with one 
another and release tremendous energy for constructive effort. 

We know that the practice of equality and renunciation are 

good, but we have to look at them afresh and see them as 

forces for promoting social welfare.'° 
More precisely, Sampattidan is the giving of one-sixth of one’s property 
and wealth for the use of the community. A further goal for those 
saintly enough to attempt it is observance of Jivandan, the giving of 
one’s whole life in the service of the poor. 

In the above review of Bhave’s ethical ideal it is apparent that he 
is merely following the basic teachings of his guru, Mahatma Gandhi. 
Ahimsa was Gandhi’s cardinal principle founded upon his metaphy- 
sical view that God is Truth (Sat), and each man has God or Truth 
in himself—each is like a wave in the ocean of Truth that is God. 
Because each man has God in him, violence should not be used against 
him. Ahimsa, often called Love by Gandhi, is therefore the basic 
principle of all social interaction that accords with Reality, with 
Truth. ‘‘Non-violence is the law of our species,”!*? Gandhi declares. 
Observance of this law is the way to realize God. Gandhi says, “When 
you want to find Truth as God the only inevitable means is Love, i.e. 
non-violence.”’?? 

Ahimsa and Satya (truthfulness) have always been among the five 
great traditional virtues in Indian ethics, but Gandhi has fearlessly set 
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the rare example of fearlessly putting Ahimsa into practice in public 
political and economic life as well as in private. The other virtues he 
observed among the traditional great five—asteya, brahmacarya, and 
aparigraha—all hinge upon Ahimsa. 

How did Gandhi intend to apply his value system to revolutionize 
Indian society and through India’s leadership bring in a new world 
order, a new Satya Yuga? 

Gandhi first asserted the social equality of all men. This follows 
from the Law of Ahimsa which sees God in all men, all have equal 
dignity, therefore. But Gandhi realized that men differ greatly in 
their abilities and inclinations towards the various kinds of work that 
must be done in a cooperative society. He thinks that the traditional 
varna system of Hinduism is based upon this fact, but rejects the later 
conception of caste. The division of labour represented by the varna 
system is necessary for a society, and men fall naturally into groups 
that can best perform the intellectual, the military, the commercial, 
the agricultural and the manual jobs. 

The more revolutionary proposal Gandhi puts forth is the concept 
of economic equality—equal wages for all regardless of the kind of work 
performed. Also Gandhi realized the social stigma attached to certain 
kinds of work, especially manual. To eliminate this, he recommened 
that those engaged in cther kinds of work do a little useful work with 
their hands daily, such as farming, weaving or carpentry. It was the 
duty of each person to perform some useful task for the benefit of the 
community. He mentions the teaching of the Bhagavad Gita that he 
who eats without working for his food “eats stolen food”. Rough 
work should not be confined to any one class and “ everyone must be 
his own scavenger.”’?® 

About the present economic situation in which there are rich 
capitalists and landowners, Gandhi believed that non-violent methods 
should be used to distribute their wealth. He thought that these 
wealthy men could be persuaded through reason and love (Ahimsa) to 
act as trustees of the people’s wealth. Bhave had some success in his 
Bhudan movement with this kind of appeal. 

Gandhi was, of course, against violent methods of resolving the 
unjust situation between capital and labour. He said that such methods 
would only result in attitudes of hatred that would destory both groups. 
He thought that labour might withdraw its cooperation in a peaceful 
“strike * to awaken capitalists to the injustices suffered, and in this 
way bring to the attention of the capitalists the injustices suffered. 
This method could result in the harmonious cooperation of the 
two groups. For Gandhi the idea of * class war ’? was an abomina- 
tion, because capitalists too had God within them and could be brought 
to see their responsibilities for their fellow men. No man could be an 
object of hatred, but only of love, although one might hate the acts 
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that a man is performing. 

However it is well known that Gandhi did not favour the further 
growth of industrialism with its capital-labour antithesis in India even 
if the State took over ownership of the major industries. He saw how 
this factory-style economic system had already demoralized and deper- 
sonalized humanity in the West. However he said that he did not 
object to machinery as such, but to the immoral motivation behind its 
use—greed—rather than saving men from labour; and to the immoral 
results of its use. ‘‘Men go on ‘saving labour’ until thousands are 
without work and thrown on the open streets to die of starvation,?!4 
said Gandhi. Gandhi’s morality of Ahimsa and Sarvodaya is very 
different in its attitude toward machinery. Gandhi explains : 


I want to save time and labour, not for a fraction of 
mankind but for all; I want the concentration of wealth, not 
in the hands of a few, but in the hands of all. Today machi- 
nery merely helps a few to ride on the back of millions...I am 
aiming, not at the eradication of all machinery, but limita- 
tion... The supreme consideration is man,?* 


In Gandhi’s view the best kind of political and economic order for 
each and every man is a decentralized system. The basic unit of 
society would be the village, for in village life men retain their 
individualities versus the depersonalization and anonymity of the city. 
In villages there can be cooperative works, intimate neighbourly love 
can be developed, men can live simpler lives closer to nature. All 
these things are conducive to physical health and spiritual development. 
All men should be educated in Ahithsa, Satya, and Brahmacarya (self- 
control) and the limitation of possessions (Aparigraha) that these high 
moral principles involve. Non-stealing (Asteya) would be easy to 
observe; there would be little need for police or other forms of coercive 
government institutions. Government would eventually be restricted 
to merely welfare functions. (Communism sets up a similar ideal 
goal, but demands violence to attain it; therefore mever can. As 
Gandhi says, violence begets more hatred and more violence.) 

Although Gandhi has a new social order for India in mind, he is 
not a narrow nationalist. God is incarnate in the whole of mankind, 
in all the peoples of the earth. Service to God begins with service to 
one’s immediate community, the village; the village is active in service 
to the district; the district in turn is concerned with the good of the 
nation, and the nation with the welfare of all other nations—the 
entire human community.! ° 

Those who, like Gandhi and Bhave, are already at this high level 
of spiritual attainment, of devotion to the highest good of the entire 
human community, would be recognized by philosophers such as 
Aurobindo and Radhakrishnan of India and the western sociologist, 
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Sorokin, as having attained a new evolutionary level, the level of the 
supraconscious. We have already mentioned Sorokin’s view that this 
level is the next one in human history. The Chinese ideal leader as 
the man of ‘‘sageness within and kingliness without’ described in the 
previous section is a similar level of human consciousness that Fung 
Yu-lan calls the Transcendent sphere. But Aurobindo has written at 
greatest length about the supraconscious level as definitely the next and 
final one in human history. All of us are familiar with his works that 
center on this theme. In his concept of the integral yoga Aurobindo 
makes more explicit the kind of individual and social integration man 
will achieve. Gandhi, it seems, is the greatest twentieth century saint 
who has actually lived this integral pattern of action, love and know- 
ledge (Karma, Bhakti and Jnana yogas). Yet Gandhiin his Autobio- 
graphy maintains that he was merely an ordinary man whose attain- 
ments in Ahimsa and the other cardinal virtues were the result of 
strenuous self-discipline, a method he recommends for all individuals 
if the right kind of new world order is to come about. 

The Western world, it appears, is far from being ready for the 
development of a high spiritual level in the near future. Among all 
the countries of the globe, India alone is in a state of readiness. 
Despite her troubles, the truth is that only in India could a saint like 
Gandhi have sufficient popular appeal to become a national leader. 
This is because India has hada long background education in the 
cardinal virtues essential in establishing a new harmonious world 
community around the highest spiritual goals. This education began 
as early as the earliest of the Upanishads, the Brhadaranyaka. In this 
Upanishad (V. ii. 1—3) the three virtues recommended are self-restraint 
(damyata), giving (datta) and compassion (dayadhvam). But the ethical 
ideal of this Upanishad goes much further in a famous passage spoken 
by the sage Yajfiavalkya : 

Lo, verily, not for love of the husband is a husband dear, 
but for love of the Self (Atman) a husband is dear. 


Lo, verily, not for love of the wife is a wife dear, but for 
love of the Self a wife is dear... 


The same is said of sons, of brahminhood, kgatrahood, wealth, all 
worlds, the gods, all beings, all things whatsoever. This is exactly the 
firm religious basis of Gandhi’s Ahimsa. For Yajiiavalkya and for 
Gandhi all is dear because the divine Self is incarnate in them. 

The general pattern of the history of the observance of this 
morality in India has been described above as Bhave depicts it; and 
although this high morality has, in India’s past, been realized in daily 
life by only a few saints (Bhave might have included the Buddhist 
ruler-saint, ASoka), in today’s world Gandhi and Bhave have shown 
the way for its practical realization in everyday life in the contemporary 
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world. 

A value in a different sphere, the aesthetic, the value of Beauty 
has been another area of India’s contributions to the world. India’s 
painting, architecture and sculpture with their own original style and 
India’s great poetry are praised by lovers of beauty all over the world. 
Most recently Rabindranath Tagore has received world recognition in 
receiving the Nobel Prize in literature. India’s music, also, is another 
source of aesthetic delight; but more popular, perhaps, is the 
art of the Bharata Natyam dance, especially in the Western world. 

India has made major contributions in the world of Truth, of 
Intellect as the West thinks of this value. Her contributions in mathe- 
matics, especially the decimal] system of numerals and the significance 
in mathematics of zero (SUnya) were of incalculable value to the world. 
Western physical sciences could not have developed beyond a very 
rudimentary stage without zero and _ the decimal notation. In philso- 
phy India also was very early in constructing sophisticated systems of 
thought. She excelled in exploration of and mastery over the inner 
self of man in ‘Buddhist and Hindu meditation and yoga disciplines. 
Her greatest gift has been in this area of man’s spiritual self-realization. 
This is the source of Ahimsa, the cardinal virtue of all spiritually- 
minded world leaders today. 


Conclusion 


In our glimpse of the value systems of the West and of two great 
eastern cultures, the Chinese and the Indian, we have noticed much 
similarity in ethical ideals. The Christian Western value of self-sacrifi- 
cing egoless love is the same as the ideal of Ahimsa, especially as 
Gandhi interprets its total meaning. In Chinese culture from Con- 
fucius to Fung Yu-lan the man of Jén observes a similar morality. 

Truth, both in the Gandhian sense as God, and in the meaning of 
exploration and creativity in the world of thought, particularly 
philosophy and science, is another great value in all three cultures. 

Beauty is a third major value. In Western culture the world of 
art has always been a source of joy. There has been much beauty in 
Western literature, especially poetry and drama. Western music, also, 
has much dramatic beauty. The exaltation of Nature that we find in 
the Taoist writings of Chuang Tzu inspired the inimitable beauty of 
China’s landscape painting and much of her poetry. The beauty of 
both are a delight to men of all cultures. Indian arts, too, the fine 
arts of architecture, painting, sculpture —and classical dance are praised 
everywhere for their originality and excellence. In the art of poetry 
no culture excels the Indian. Tagore is the most recent of poets; he 
sings with the most sublime voice of all. 

The values of Truth and Beauty, however, cannot be enjoyed and 
further actualized unless Ahimsa first prevails all over the world. 
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In the Western world today, we have noted that philosophers of 
history like Toynbee and Sorokin (also a sociologist) tell us that Western 
society is disintegrating and will collapse entirely unless there is a 
return to the egoless, self-sacrificing creative love of New Tastament 
ethics. Many today in the Western world, especially young idealistic 
students, are disgusted with a world ridden by lust, greed and hatred 
and the misery and violence they cause. They seek a new world of 
human brotherhood, of the equal dignity of every human being, of 
freedom and of friendly cooperation. Some have gone over into the 
Communist camp; they do not realize that the methods of violence and 
coercion Communism advocates militate against attaining the end 
sought. 

As we said earlier, India is best suited for leadership in non-violent 
ways to reconstruct individual national social orders and the world—to 
lead the world towards the ideal of a peaceful, cooperative commu- 
nity. Gandhi thought that India could lead the world towards this 
and so does T. M. P. Mahadevan. Mahadevan says that India ‘‘has 
a primary part to play in the great cosmic drama of Time whose sole 
purpose is to unveil the face of Eternity; to usher in the Satya Yuga.”?7 
Under Gandhi’s leadership India has chosen a democratic, non-coercive 
socio-political organization in keeping with her religious cultural tradi- 
tion. But will other powerful political groups of the extreme Right or 
Left establish a coercive social order and rule by violent means? The 
West, too, feels the same threat. Only the future can tell what will 
happen; but whatever halocaust occurs and coercive regimes established, 
ultimately mankind must live by the cardinal virtue of Ahimsa so 
ardently advocated by Hindu, Buddhist, Jaina, Christian and Confu- 
cian ethics. This virtue established and always given priority each 
culture would be free to achieve and create in its own style around the 
values of Truth and Beauty. 
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Philosophy of History : 
Its Scope and Its Limits 
Herbert Herring 


From ancient times, since history has been understood in such a way 
that it concerns what happens through man’s action in the world and 
to the world, man has reflected upon the deeper meaning of this process 
of events which, at first sight, appears to be rather disconnected. 
History was interpreted philosophically, whereby “ philosophizing * 
means the critical and thoughtful questioning of one’s own self and 
everything which one confronts in the world and as world. Such 
interpretations of history, its totality, which we wish to delimit as 
history of humanity, history in the strict sense as against the historical 
dealing with the processes and events in nature was in ancient times 
and in the Middle Ages mostly of fictional-mythological or eschatolo- 
gical-theological nature, thereby lacking a sirict logical or scientific 
basis. Philosophy of history, as an inquiry into specific rules, the 
peculiar categories and—in a final speculative culmination—a quest 
after the original and ultimate aim and the absolute meaning of this 
process of events that we call history and by which we understand 
everything which happens in the world through human action—, 
philosophy of history in this particular sense is of comparatively 
recent origin; it is, in its systematic development, an achievement of 
the so-called “German Idealism”, especially that of Hegel. The 
German Idealists understood philosophy of history as a search for a 
deeper, more regular and even unchangeable meaning of the events of 
the world and based on this, as the construction and manifestation of 
a well-established system of rules and laws which, having been regarded 
as firm as the laws of nature, should make it possible to understand the 
progress of history from its first sources up to its final aims, Thus 
history was to be understood as a fixed totality which can be synopti- 
cally grasped by the human mind. 

This basic concept has, for example, been stressed with great 
pride by Eduard Gans, the first editor of Hegel’s ‘‘Vorlesungen iiber die 


Philosophie der Geschichte’? (Lectures on the Philosophy of History) in 
the foreword to his edition: 


“Hegel’s lectures on the philosophy of history by far 
excel the works of his predecessors. Above all, they are inti- 
mately connected with a logical system of thought which is 
displayed in its greatest detail. They claim to interpret the 
absolute meaning of history, in the same sense as there exists 
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an absolute meaning of nature, soul, right, art, etc. They 


are, therefore, concerned with a search for the essential 
meaning of the works of human beings. ” 


In other words, such an absolute meaning of the world not only 
just exists, but it is also possible for man to discover and to understand 
this absolute meaning and to draw speculative conclusions from it. 
Hegel’s philosophy of history is mainly a speculative attempt to prove 
a priori his basic idea, namely that reason governs the world, for the 
course of world’s history. 

The purpose of this lecture is to deal with the question, whether 
it is really possible to treat history in such a way and further, whether 
philosophy of history as such is possible at all and—if so—under what 
circumstances and in which way it appears possible for us. 

Let us stay with Hegel a little longer while discussing this question. 
Hegel answers the initial question, namely the question after the 
absolute aim of the world, thus: The absolute aim of the world is the 
realization of the reason (logos) whose substance or essence is freedom. 
Freedom, however, is “self-contained existence”? (Bei-sich-selbst- 
Seyn) of reason, its self-consciousness, the consciousness of its creative 
power or spontaneity. The absolute aim of the world is, therefore, 
the realization of freedom. World-History is the progress of reason in 
time, with a total awareness of its freedom : 


“This result it is, at which the process of the World- 
History has been continually aiming, and to which the sacri- 
fices that have ever and anon been laid on the vast altar of 
the earth, through the long lapse of ages, have been offered. 
This is the only aim which sees itself realized and fulfilled; 
the only pole of repose amid the ceaseless change of events 
and conditions, and the sole efficient principle that pervades 
them. This final aim is God’s purpose with the world.” 
(Introduction to the Philosophy of History.) 


In other words, world-history is the world-court. A philosophy 
of history which is based upon such principles is ruled by the idea of 
the “ théodicée’’, i.e. by the absolute justification of the universal 
reason for the obvious evils which are part of the world, each of which 
being,—with regard to the last and ultimate aim,—a rational and, 
therefore, a necessary part of the universal process. 

No less speculative than Hegel’s idealistic interpretation of history 
is the materialistic interpretation of Karl Marx and his orthodox 
successors. Like Hegel, Marx deduces the historical process from a 
few principles which are taken as absolute, the only but important 
difference being that for Hegel these basic principles are spiritual ones, 
whereas Marx defines them as economic and social principles. The 
exemplary description of the so-called economic or materialistic inter- 
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pretation of history is given by Marx in the foreword to his ‘‘Aritik der 
Politischen Okonomie’’ (Critique of Political Economy), 1859, wherein he 
writes : 
‘In the social production which men carry on they enter 
into definite relations that are indispensable and independent 
of their will; these relations of production correspond to a 
definite stage of development of their material powers of pro- 
duction. The sum total of these relations of production cons- 
titutes the economic structure of society—the real foundation, 
on which legal and political super-structures are built up and 
to which definite forms of social consciousness correspond. 
The mode of production in material life determines the general 
character of the social, political, and spiritual process of life. 
It is not the consciousness of men that determines their exis- 
tence, but, on the contrary, it is their social existence which 
determines their consciousness.” 


This is the proper meaning of the so-called sub-structure-super- 
structure theory (Unterbau-Uberbau) which, in short, states the follow- 
ing: all cultural activities and results of an age are but the outcome 
of the prevailing economic conditions and powers; and this is meant 
in a rigid sense of cause and effect, similar to the irreversible laws of 
nature. Individuals as well as peoples are what and how they produce, 
they are determined by their means and forces of production. 

This is the basic doctrine of the materialistic interpretation of 
history, and this doctrine has met with subtle criticism, thus as, for 
example, that of the famous sociologist Max Weber in his book “Die 
Ethik des Protestantismus und der Geist des Kapitalismus”? (The 
Ethics of Protestantism and the Spirit of Capitalism), 1901. Opposing 
Marx’s doctrine that all processes of the mind and all cultural activi- 
ties are the necessary results of socio-economic conditions and events, 
Weber says that, on the contrary, it may well be claimed that pro- 
cesses in the mind could very often provoke a fundamental change in 
the economic and social structure of a people and that either com- 
ponents are for the most time so interwoven that it will prove itself 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to call the one component the 
cause and the other the effect of a change,—provided that one does 
not wish to save an a priori system of ideas by means of such simplifi- 
cations and manipulations. 

A similar criticism comes from Sigmund Freud, the founder of 
psychoanalysis: ‘‘The strength of Marxism”, he says, ‘clearly lies 
not in its view of history or the prophecies of the future that are based 
on it, but in its sagacious indication of the decisive influence which the 
economic circumstances of men have upon their intellectual, ethical 
and artistic attitudes. A number of connections and implications 
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were thus uncovered, which had previously been almost totally over- 
looked. But it cannot be assumed that economic motives are the only 
ones that determine the behaviour of human beings in society. The 
undoubted fact that different individuals, races and nations behave 
differently under the same economic conditions is alone enough to show 
that economic motives are not the sole dominating factors. It is alto- 
gether incomprehensible how psychological factors can be overlooked 
where what is in question are the reactions of living human beings.” 

To change the prevailing modes and conditions of production and 
thereby of property completely by replacing the capitalistic system 
through the dictatorship of the proletarians, the havenots, thus striving 
powerfully towards the final goal of the history of mankind, namely 
the abandoning of the continuous process of class-struggle (which, 
according to Marx, has been hitherto the main force of all existing 
society) and the establishment of a classless, communist society of 
freedom and equality was the utopian aim of Karl Marx and I think 
Bertrand Russell is right in calling these ideas extremely speculative 
and the whole of the Marxist’s philosophy of history neither a subtle 
nor a very fruitful doctrine of salvation. (“History of Western 
Philosophy”, ch. 27). 

We meet with the same dogmatic standpoint in Oswald Spengler’s 
‘Der Untergang des Abendlandes’’ (The Decline of the West), 1918— 
1922. Spengler also wants to show the philosophic principles by means 
of which history can be interpreted completely; not only past events 
but also events which,—according to the rulers of analogy,—may 
happen in the future. He wants to predict, to predetermine the pro- 
cess of European history in all its stages and determining ideas. In as 
much as Spengler claims to interpret the laws of history in their 
universal validity, he comes very close to Hegel, but both differ consi- 
derably in their method: whereas Hegel tries to deduce world-history 
from a few basic a priori principles, Spengler employs the inductive 
method of analogy, i.e. he tries to analyse the organic structure of 
the historical process by comparing present situations to analogous 
events in the past and by linking up per analogiam present situations 
to possible events in the future. “Cultures are organisms and 
world-history is their collective biography.’’ (III, 6) 

This method, however, would only be acceptable if it were true 
that—as Spengler says—the number of historical phenomena and 
modes of events were limited and that epoques, situations and person- 
alities would show the same structure throughout the ages. But this 
basic principle of Spengler’s so-called ‘ Morphology of universal 
history’? (a term obviously borrowed from biology) cannot be proved 
and for that reason his philosophy of history must also be rejected as 
based upon uncritical and speculative ideas which have no footing in 
reality. 
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Similar objections can be raised against Arnold J. Toynbee’ 
understanding and philosophic interpretation of history, as revealed 
by the many volumes of his work ‘‘ A Study of History ’’, 1934 ff At 
first he seems to back Spengler’s position in saying that a comparison 
of the antique cultures with our present-day culture enables us to get an 
essential insight into our situation. Such a comparison becomes 
possible only on the basis of a clear-cut distinction between the fate 
and the character of cultures and Toynbee blames Spengler for not 
making this distinction. Whereas the characters of cultures, similar to 
the characters of individuals, are unique and incomparable, their fates 
are, similar to organic processes and the fates in human life, compar- 
able with one another. Thus he says that there exists a fundamental 
similarity in the designs and patterns of the fates and the total number 
of their possible variations is likely to be very limited. 

By means of this comparative interpretation of history, Toynbee 
strives for a typology of basic human behaviour in the face of similar 
situations. From this point of view our dealing with the past enables 
us to understand the present time. In analysing the great cultures of 
the past, he tries to find out general principles of the historical process 
which could serve as an illustration and even a demonstration of the 
history of mankind in its periods of growth, highest perfection and 
decay. Approaching the history of mankind thus, we shall find that 
it turns out to be determined by the dialectic .struggle between race 
and environment, mind and nature. Every culture is the mind’s 
response to a challenge by natural conditions and thus challenge and 
response from the two basic poles of history. 

Toynbee supports this theory by a large number of very plausible 
examples from the past. But although this theory may seem plausible 
at first sight, it may well be doubted whether we are permitted to draw 
general conclusions from particular historical facts, however convinc- 
ing their evidence may be; it seems erroneous to conclude that things 
which have actually happened must necessarily have happened the 
way they have happened and that they could not have happened 
otherwise, perhaps in an entirely different way. 

And here we have reached a point where it seems advisable to 
raise the question whether a philosophical interpretation of history is 
possible at all, i.e. to raise the question for the scope and limits of the 
philosophy of history. 

In the beginning of our considerations we had characterised all 
philosophy of history hitherto known as an inquiry into the specific 
rules and categories, into the original and final goal, the absolute 
meaning of the historical process; and we shall now have to ask 
whether a philosophy of history of that type is in itself possible at all. 

This fundamental question is the ontological backbone of Karl 
Jaspers’ famous book ‘“ Yom Ursprung und Ziel der Geschichte ” (On 
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the Origin and Final Aim of History), 1949. Even in the foreword 


Jaspers reveals quite clearly this sceptical estimation of the traditional 
philosophy of history when he says : 


“The history of mankind has slipped to a great extent 
from man’s memory. It is only by means of progressive 
investigations that it reveals itself toa certain extent. The 
depth of a long pre-history, containing the reasons for all 
later events, cannot be illuminated by dull lights. Concern- 
ing the historical period, the period of written testimony, these 
evidences are incidental and incomplete. The future is 
uncertain, an unlimited realm of possibilities. 


Between pre-history, which is a hundred times longer, 
and the infinite future, there are the five thousand years of 
history known to us, a small distance when compared to the 
unconceivable duration of man’s existence. This kind of 
history is open to the past and towards the future. None of 
these parts is bound up and they cannot be understood as a 
well-arranged, self-consistent portrait of a whole.” 


History is open to the past and towards the future, i.e. origin and 
ultimate aim of history cannot be interpreted by means of scientific 
experience or rational discourse; they can only be presupposed or 
predicted. But these presuppositions and predictions are far from being 
solid poles of a philosophy of history. Every attempt to draw conclu- 
sions from a presupposed origin or a fictitious anticipation of some final 
goal is necessarily doomed to fail, because history is not a closed system 
and thus there is no standpoint outside the realm of history since we 
ourselves are historical, we ourselves are part of the process which we 
are so eager to understand, to schematize and to interpret systemati- 
cally as if it were a fixed system of rules and laws. Every attempt, 
therefore, to interpret history scientifically will prove itself at last to be 
unscientific or even nonsensical. 

What, then, is philosophy of history? Does it have a genuine 
field of investigation? Jaspers answers this question at the end of his 
critical discourse as follows : 


“The unity of history cannot be known by rational proce- 
dures. It is not knowable as the unity of the biological origin 
of man. Unity regarded as the unity of the surface of the 
earth and as enclosed by the common real time is only a 
superficial one. The unity of the all-embracing aim cannot be 
made visible. The idea of the world-order of law is directed 
towards the foundations of man’s existence, not towards the 
reason of history as a whole and is in itself still questionable. 
The unity is not the progress towards an aim or progress of an 
infinite process of escalation. The unity does not consist in a 
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reason according to which everything happens or should 
happen. Nor is unity the structured organism of a totality of 
mankind. The totality of history is veritably present ina 
vision, neither as reality nor as reason. 


Every line of development, every typical shape, all facts 
of unity are simplifications within the realm of history which 
prove themselves wrong when claiming to understand history 
in its totality.” 


In our criticism of the philosophy of history we need not, certainly, 
go so far as J. Burckhardt, one of its rigorous opponents, who calls 
all philosophy of history a centaur, a contradiction in terms, for history, 
i.e. coordination, is not philosophy and philosophy, i.e. subordina- 
tion, is not history. (“‘Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen’’, S. 8) But we 
should be very cautious when trying to deduce the course of history 
from a divine plan or some regulating ideas, since—as Kant had 
already seen—‘‘It is strange and apparently silly to wish to write a 
history in accordance with an idea of how the course of the world must 
be if it is to lead to certain rational ends. It seems that with such an 
idea only a romance could be written.” (‘Idee zu einer allgemeinen 
Geschichte in weltbiirgerlicher Absicht’’/Idea for a Universal History 
from a Cosmopolitan Point of View, 1784, 9th thesis.) And in the 
initial sentences to his “ MutmaBlicher Anfang der Menschenges- 
chichte”’, 1786 (Conjectural Beginning of Human History) he writes: 


“It is surely permissible to insert here and there conjec- 
tures into the progression of an historical account, in order to 
fill gaps in the record...... But to orzginate an historical account 
from conjectures alone would seem to be not much better 
than to drafta novel. Indeed, this could not be called a 
conjectural history but rather a mere piece of fiction.” 


What, then, is the proper and legitimate task of a philosophical 
investigation of history if it is not—to use a well-known phrase of 
Theodor Lessing—to devolve on an adventorous “logificatio post 
festum”’? In the following second part of our considerations I shall 
try to put forward a list of those problems and questions which, in my 
opinion, must necessarily be taken into account in order to constitute 
a critical philosophical inquiry into history. 

What I want to call a critical ontology of history has to be carried 
out in an analytical way. Instead of ‘‘a systematic interpretation of 
universal history in accordance with a principle by which historical 
events and successions are unified and directed towards an ultimate 
meaning” (K.L6with in his book “‘Meaning in History”, 1957), 
instead of such a view of history which comes, indeed, very close to 
fiction and prophecy, we should restrict ourselves to works of a careful 
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analysis of those terms and principles which may serve to determine 
certain events and successions of events as being historical and thus 
being clearly distinguished from every other way of being. (By the 
way, the American scholar Arthur C. Danto has dealt with this pro- 
blem in his very important study “ Analytical Philosophy of History ’’, 
1965, which I happened to access only after I had finished this manu- 
script.) Thus our main task should be to point out the specific catego- 
ries of the historical, to analyse them with scrutiny and to define them 
with regard to their realm of application, and in doing so we should 
try to demonstrate how only from this standpoint a fundamental onto- 
logical understanding of the historical becomes possible, an under- 
standing of the peculiarity and uniqueness of being historically. Only 
under these aspects we can hope to succeed in understanding particular 
historical events in their essential structure. 

Following this line of questioning we would, for instance, have to 
investigate such typical human manifestations which show man, on the 
one hand, as belonging to the realm of nature with its determining 
principles of causality, but oa the other hand in his transcending this 
realm into the realm of freedom or selfdetermination. But since this 
transcendence of the realm of nature takes place only through the 
process of reflection, the question arises as to when, how and how far 
something is transformed from a mere happening into an historical 
event. To give an example, not every walk at the beach of Rimini 
followed by a crossing of the river Rubico can be regarded an histori- 
cal event ; but Caesar’s crossing of that river in the year 49 B. C. was, 
no doubt, an historical event. So we would have to tock for the 
circumstances, empirical and logical, which make an _ occasional 
happening an historical event. 

In order to provide a satisfactory answer to these questions (which 
I am not bold enough to give in the course of this lecture, since, at 
present, I am only interested in raising questions, not answering them), 
one would have to analyze the following terms with great care: 

Historictty, by which I understand the factual possibility to 
become an historical event; 

The Historical, by which I understand the historical event as 
such, the possibility of becoming an historical] event in its 
actualisation in time ; 

History, as the sum total of all actual and possible historical 
events. 

Keeping these distinctions in mind, we have to determine what makes 
just any natural event or any human action historical or have history, 
and whether it can also be history as such, regarded in its objective 
process. Further one would have to ask for the meaning of tem- 
porality and historicity in their distinction from each other and in 
their relation to one another; and it would thus turn out that whereas 
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every historical event must happen in some scheme of time or other 
not every event happening in time can be called an historical one. It 
could then be called an historical event if, and only if, some distinct 
interest of the investigator is involved. 

We must further ask for the proper meaning of the terms “ rule ”, 
“Jaw’’, “principle”? in nature and history and thus in the sciences 
and in the arts. Again we have to question for inner and outer de- 
termination. autonomy and heteronomy, contingency and necessity, 
the relating and non-relating of action, teleology in nature and in 
history and, last not least, the dependence of human thoughts, volitions 
and actions on a given organo-psychic disposition. (There is, notably, 
something in Nietzsche’s saying that some philosophic systems have their 
origin merely in a disturbed digestion.) 

In all the cases mentioned above man has been referred to as an 
individual. At another level we may have to deal with man as 
belonging to some kind of a community; and while examining the 
social behaviour of man or the interhuman relationships, we would 
have to pay attention to the concepts of right and morality. 

In pursuing these investigations, it could only be heplful to keep 
in touch with other sciences such as sociology, ethnology, archeology, 
and ethology. As to the latter, for instance, we may be confronted 
with very interesting and sometimes even surprising results. Take, for 
example, the much disputed phenomenon of war in the course of 
history and the life of the peoples. Taking for granted that all 
animals (and man, after all, is first and foremost an animal) are 
mainly determined by the instincts, among them the instinct of 
aggression (and with regard to that instinct there is, I am afraid, not 
much considerable difference between vegetarians and non-vege- 
tarians, since an elephant or a wild boar, which are purely vegetarian, 
are by no means less aggressive than a tiger or a wolf ), a sound investi- 
gation as has been carried out by some ethologists could throw new 
light upon the phenomenon of war in human life. 

Anyhow, by taking into account the results of some particular 
sciences we could at least be saved from establishing a hypothesis by 
way of subtle speculative reflections which has already been proved 
true or indisputably wrong by such disciplines, 

Resting on such investigations which are nothing less than a 
priori dogmas, the philosopher would not incur suspicion of behaving 
like a fortune-teller or a prophet taking pains in finding out from his- 
' tory a universal meaning or, what would be even worse, to prescribe 
such a meaning to history. 

I definitely agree with my former teacher in philosophy Heinz 
Heimsoeth, the famous Kantian scholar and last holder of Kant’s 
chair at the university of Kénigsberg, who in his essay on “‘ Geschichts- 
philosophie ”, 1948 (Philosophy of History) writes : 
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“The universal meaning and the universal theme of 
history, world-kistory as the world-court, the universal 
connection of all events...these are presumably ultimate 
and unsettled questions for the human understanding ; but 
they are only ‘ultimate’ questions, final aims, views across 
the borderline in order to find out the basic principles 
of experience...However great and beautiful the formerly 
designed pictures have been, it is not our task to line up 
the main epoques of world-history and to work out a uniform 
way of aiming for all historical events...’’ (s. 10) 


It is on the contrary our task “to reflect on the necessary 
ways, the process of history in its peculiar order, without 
concealing the severeness and rigour of the events, in order 
to gain a more profound understanding of the realities of 
our times and in order to prepare ourselves for the possi- 
bilities of an unknown future.” (s. 87) 


With those sentences Heimsoeth has given the outline of a 
programme whose performance would be much more desirable and even 
more necessary than many undertakings in the natural sciences and 
technology ; since the search for the limits and scope of a philosophy 
of history draws us back to the more fundamental question regarding 
the meaning of the world as such or, at least, the possibility of our 
understanding the world by means of rational investigation. Is it 
possible for men to conceive the world as such or at least in some 
events experienced teleologically? If one would dare answer this 
question in the affirmative (and almost all hitherto fertile philosophy 
of history has answered it in such a way) one would be so very opti- 
mistic and claim that there were no ultimate limits for our rational 
investigations or explanations of the world; it would mean that the 
limits of the world and the limits of our understanding of the world 
were identical. To answer this question in the negative on the other 
hand would not pave the way for relativism and scepticism. It would 
mean only to keep ourselves open for a possibility well founded in our 
commonsense experience that the world is more than a mere puzzle for 
natural scientists and philosophers,—a conviction which, since the time 
of Kant, is the characteristic of the critical way of philosophizing and 
of the critical philosophical mind which is well aware of its scope and 
its limits. 

To sum up, what we have tried to put forward in this lecture was 
the vital difference between the dogmatic or metaphysical and the 
critical or analytical philosophy of history. Whereas the former tries 
to deduce the inner logic of the historical process from a priori 
principles which are meant to prove this process a necessary and thus 
irreversible one, the latter confines itself to analyzing the principles 
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and basic logical, epistemological, and axiological conditions which 
render a philosophical treatment of history possible. Since the 
metaphysical systems have obviously failed because of their intrinsic 
incompatibilities and contradictions, why should we hesitate to tackle 
the problem of history on analytical grounds ? 





‘PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY: 
ITS SCOPE AND LIMITS’ 


— Comments 


William D. Nietmann 


The bulk of Dr Herring’s paper consists of a pleasantly clear over- 
view of philosophies of history of noted authors from Hegel on. 
Dr Herring rejects their efforts because they interpret history synopti- 
cally. Proper philosophical interpretation of history, he avers, must 
be analytic. However, when I tried to understand Dr Herring’s for- 
mulation of the requirements for an analytic philosophy of history, 
several issues occurred to me. Although I am not calling upon him to 
make snap comments on these considerations this afternoon, he may 
want to take them into account when he undertakes the task of writing 
a philosophy of history which he sets for himself and others. The for- 
mulation IJ refer to goes as follows. 


Our main task should be to point out the specific cate- 
gories of the historical, to analyse them with scrutiny and to 
define them with regard to their realm of application, and in 
so doing we should try to demonstrate how only from this 
standpoint a fundamental understanding of the peculiarity and 
uniqueness of being historical becomes possible. 


Since Dr Herring, in referring to ‘‘a fundamental understanding”’, 
seems to have ultimate categories in mind, the question arises as to 
whether one can analyse them, for an ultimate, fundamental category 
is a concept in whose terms other concepts become intelligible. It 
would seem, then, that to analyse a concept that is supposed to be 
ultimate would make that concept less than ultimate, since analysis 
requires that the concept under question be shown in some sense 
to depend upon other categories. Moreover, since an ultimate, funda- 
mental category is a principle of widest generality, one is left with the 
puzzle as to how such a category can disclose ‘the peculiarity and 
uniqueness of being historically.’”’ Uniqueness, it should be remem- 
bered, has unrepeatability as its essential hallmark, and hence defies 
generality 

Dr Herring stated that his intention was to raise, rather than 
to answer, questions. In my case, he has succeeded! 


‘PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY: 
ITS SCOPE AND ITS LIMITS’ 


— Comments 


Margaret Chatterjee 


Dr. Herring’s paper is a quest for something new for the philosopher 
of history to do, given that the speculative approach of earlier thinkers 
is out of date. After a survey of some of these earlier approaches he 
makes a plea for an analytical inquiry into history. ‘This would, he 
thinks, involve pointing out ‘the specific categories of the historical ”” 
and result in a “ fundamental ontological understanding of the histori- 
cal”. Such a categorial inquiry would, for example, include 
analysis of what distinguishes a mere happening from an historic event, 
what distinguishes temporality from historicity, analysis of terms like 
rule, law, principle, teleology, right and morality. Such a programme 
would replace any search for overall meaning in history, although the 
latter might yet remain as a regulative idea. The consideration behind 
this seems to be that philosophy of history can only have a locus standi 
as a valid discipline if it is given a strictly logical or scientific basis. I 
find it interesting that Dr. Herring should ally himself with this 
approach (more associated with philosophers of the English-speaking 
world) rather than with the one which German sociologists have 
familiarized us with—that is, an approach centred on the radical 
difference between the Naturwissenschaften and the Geisteswissenschaften. 

I believe that certain changes have occurred which have made the 
speculative way of thinking out of date and in this I agree with 
Dr. Herring. But I would like to go into these changes rather more 
fully than he has done. Earlier philosophies of history can be divided 
into three types:—(l) The philosophy of classical antiquity where 
human history was seen in the context of and on the model of events 
in the cosmos. This was a model which involved the hypothesis of 
cyclicality. (2) The Christian view acccording to which human 
history is illuminated by sacred history (Hezlsgeschehen)—The central 
conception here is that of redemption from sin and death. Along with 
this goes the conception of time aslinear. (3) The third is the specula- 
tive or rationalist view propounded by Hegel which happened to be 
combined with the idea of theodicy by him but which later was shown 
to be capable of radical secularization. In Hegel it is Reason rather 
than Providence which is the guiding principle. There is no doubt 
that historical studies in Germany grow up within the wider context of 
the romantic movement. Moreover the growing sentiment of nation- 
alism has ever demanded the discovery of roots, the search for the past. 
It was Hegel, no doubt, who turned philosopher’s attention from the 
natural sciences to history as a field for speculative thinking. And yet 
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the germ of secularization inherent in his stress on the power of 
Reason was eventually to turn attention back to the sciences. For, 
Marx notwithstanding, until the time of Einstein it was the natural 
sciences which still provided the paradigm for deterministic enquiries. 
The deterministic view has, in this century, fallen into disrepute for a 
variety of reasons which cannot be gone into here. 

What then are these changes which have forced the philosopher of 
history to think in non-Hegelian terms, indeed even to doubt if there 
can be such a thing as philosophy of history? First of all the changed 
nature of the discipline of history itself. The eighteenth and nineteenth 
century historian and philosopher of history wrote for the educated 
gentleman, the cultivated man of letters. The twentieth century 
historian writes, by and large, for the specialist. Ours is an age of 
detail when untested generalizations are out of favour. To adopt 
Isaiah Berlin’s useful distinction, this is the age of the fox rather than 
that of the hedgehog. ‘ The hedgehog, he knows one big thing. The 
fox, he knows a great many things.” ©The detailed study of evidence 
in support of hypotheses which is the accepted methodology of the 
modern historian brings his discipline in line with that of the sciences. 
History is now clsssified as one of the social sciences. Social and 
economic history often ranks as more important than political history. 
The computer and the microscope may not be used by the historian 
himself but he may often utilize the findings of those who do. Along 
with this has developed a new discipline unknown in earlier times— 
that of historiography. This in fact amounts to saying that much of the 
supervenient task (if I may borrow a word form the theologians) that 
might previously have been annexed by the philosopher of history is 
now performed by the historian himself. The historian, in reconstruct- 
ing fact, has at hand a muttiplicity of factors of diverse kinds, 
economic, social, political, psychological, geographical and so on, the 
weighting of which is something which only he can do. At the same 
time he is subject to powerful influences from other disciplines. For 
example the believer in progress receives grist for his mill from 
Darwin’s theory of evolution ; the writer who speaks in terms of ‘forces’ 
can lean either on physics or on psycho-analysis. 

Philosophers of the empiricist tradition take to philosophy of 
history with difficulty because of the everywhere/aowhere character of 
the evidence. Whatever has to be ‘constructed’ falls under suspicion 
in the eye of the empiricist. Hume is the only major historian among 
the British empiricists and there is nothing which qualifies for the 
description ‘ philosophy of history’ in the corpus of his work. Then 
again, we reject the speculative approach to history these days not for 
Burchardt’s reason (that finite man cannot plumb the depths of the 
Divine purpose) but because we recognize a surd element both in 
nature and society. Indeterminacy, Goedel’s theorem and certain 
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facts about the chemistry of the human body caz point in this direction 
(although they can also point in other directions too). To enforce 
system upon intractable data is nowadays out of fashion. We prefer 
to admit our ignorance although we fight shy of calling it finitude. A 
final caveat to the systematizers, to the philosophers of history of the 
old schoo], is provided by the point that eschaton now offers itself as, 
for the first time, the possibility of the complete annihilation of man 
through nuclear conflagration. This possibility provides final and 
ironic comment on any concept of the ‘‘ meaning of history ’’. 

I am not, however, altogether happy about the alternative—the 
eagle-eyed conceptual pounce in place of the overhead and soaring 
bird’s-eye view. It seems to smack too much of the post factum concep- 
tion of the philosopher coming in after the others have done their work. 
Any historian worth his salt will undertake for himself analysis of 
concepts like that of ‘period’ and ‘revolution’. Is a non-historian 
philosopher likely to appreciate the difference in the use of the word 
‘revolution’ in applying it to the events of 1688, 1848 and 1917? 
The use of concepts in historical writing is so highly contextual that I 
wonder what contribution the analytical philosopher per se can make— 
unless, of coure, he is also an historian. Here I voice one of my 
major misgivings about Dr. Herring’s suggested alternative. 

Historiography is itself enough to make us aware of the possible 
‘versions’ of the facts. ‘The historian is in the best position to assess 
these—not the philosopher. In an age of increasing specialization I do 
not myself believe that acquaintance with certain tools of analysis 
gives the philosopher competence to undertake conceptual surveys in 
disciplines with which he has no professional concern. I am aware that 
in saying this I am putting forward an unfashionable view. There are, 
however, areas on the borderlands of certain disciplines, say, between 
philosophy and theology, or philosophy and literature, where useful 
work can be done. There is one field close to the domain traditionally 
dealt with by the philosopher of history which could well constitute a 
central discipline for those interested in the kind of topics dealt with 
by Dr. Herring in his paper—and that is the history of ideas. It is 
as yet an infant discipline even in the west. It opens out interesting 
possibilities for the Indian philosophizer who agonizes over themes like 
that of tradition and modernity as any thinker must who at all cares 
about our present dilemmas. I conclude, then, while complementing 
Dr. Herring on the alternative he has suggested to the old speculative 
sort of philosophizing, by making a suggestion of my own. If some 
philosophers interest themselves in the history of ideas this will not 
only aid us in the much-needed process of self-understanding, the 
self-awarenss all societies need in orienting themselves in the time 
dimensions of past, present and future, but provide us with a certain 
background for decision-making, a background, that is to say, for 
relating theory to practice. 


Theory and Practice in the Buddhist 
Philosophy of Mahayana 


K. Venkata Ramanan 


I 


The philosophy of Mahayana or the Great Way’ can be called the 
philosophy of the undivided being (advayadharma).* That the undivided 
being is the ultimate reality of vyavahara, the world of the relative and 
the distinct entities which is the world of becoming is also conveyed by 
the assessment that everything is Sanya, devoid of separateness and self- 
being, devoid of any underived, unchanging essence of its own, which 
is the negative side of the appraisal that everything is relative and 
changing. Sunyata as the true nature of things in vyavahara means the 
essential relatedness of everything with all the rest; it means also the 
nature of things as impermanence, change or becoming.* Like the 
actual entities that constitute the world, even the concepts which stand 
for them and which man employs in the course of his understanding 
them as well as the ideologies that man builds by means of these 
concepts are limited and relative. They are limited by virtue of being 
specific in perspective and selective in import and they are relative by 
virtue of their relatedness to what they stand for as well as to other 
concepts in the context of which they become meaningful.“ To 
appreciate the Sanyata, i.e., the devoidness of self-being and the 
relativity of the concepts as well as of the entities is to keep oneself 
openminded in one’s pursuit for truth by refraining from claiming 
absoluteness for what are only relative, by keeping free from the error 
of misplaced absoluteness.® Itis the aspiration of the farer on the 
Great Way to achieve clear and comprehensive understanding of all 
things as they are, rid of prejudices and vigilant of motivations. 
Philosophy which is the most thorough and the most adequate 
embodiment of man’s quest for the limitless on the plane of under- 
standing is a human concern and is intended to fetch its pursuer the 
complete comprehension of things free from limitations and to elucidate 
for him the nature and significance of human existence. In the light 
of its deliverance man endeavours to revise his understanding and 
readjust his living, and attempts to work out his inner life so as to be in 
harmony with the world around him. In one’s analysis of concepts 
and in one’s criticism of beliefs and doctrines, in one’s attempt to 
build a unified view of the entire universe with the elucidation of the 
nature of human existence and of man’s place in the universe, in one’s 
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building and rebuilding one’s philosophy, in all this, the unfailing 
insight that guides man is his sense of the real, In everything that 
man consciously pursues there is constantly present this sense of the 
limitless, the sense of the real as the underived ground of the derived 
and the dependent.* Although one may not have clearly appraised 
this side of one’s endeavour, it is nevertheless borne out in one’s 
accepting as ultimate or underived the principles or entities that one 
holds to be basic as much as in one’s rejecting of them on the ground 
that they are not real and not ultimate. The faring on the Great Way 
is in order to comprehend on the one hand the true nature of things as 
constituting the world of the determinate and to get on the other at 
the ultimate truth of things. These are but the two sides of the 
wayfaring ; the determinate entities could not be comprehended as 
determinate except in the light of the indeterminate or the undivided 
being, which in its turn could not be realized as the ultimate truth of 
things except in the context of the world of the determinate. Elucid- 
ating the meaning of the ultimate and laying bare fully the import of 
one’s sense of the real is a function unique to philosophy. This is the 
aim also of the pursuer on the Great way. . 


IT 


It this systematic quest for the real one seeks to be objective or 
impartial. ‘‘The Middle Way is to see things as they are.??7 And as 
a necessity, one engages in abstractions only in order to facilitate 
meticulousness as well as absorption in the different aspects and stages 
in one’s study of man and his world. However, exclusiveness at any 
stage and in regard to any phase is by its very nature a hindrance. 
Exclusive apsorption blinds one to the essential relatedneses of the 
specific object or sphere with the rest of existence, and thus blinds one 
to the very essentials of its mature. It thus deprives one of the width 
of understanding and richness of comprehension. This error of 
exclusive absorption functions by way of clinging to the fragmentary 
as complete, seizing the relative as absolute. Under its influence, one 
becomes blind to the integral and organismic nature of things and 
seizes as absolutely separate what are only relatively distinct. 

That the error of exclusiveness in understanding and its correlative, 
selfishness in action, are rooted in the false sense of self is the import 
that the farer on the Great way (Mahayana)! lays bare in his analysis 
of satkayadrs fi, the error which the followers of the Buddha consider as 
the root of all other errors. Satkayadrsti or the false sense of self is 
essentially the misconstruing of the import of the sense of ‘1’, which is 
the primary sense of the self-conscious individual. The original 
meaning of ‘I’ is self-being, unconditionedness. The sense of ‘I’ is 
the self-conscious intellect’s reference to itself in its underived nature; 
it is the sense of the real in man. But the self-conscious intellect under 
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the influence of ignorance comes to apply wrongly this sense of uncon- 
ditionedness to itself in its mundane nature, ie., in its nature asa 
specific, determinate entity. It extends this sense to all that with 
which it identifies itself and through that to all things that it seizes 
upon. While the sense of self is due to selfconscious intellection, the 
falsity in the false sense of self is due to ignorance. This error is the 
root of all clinging, the clinging to the relative as well as to the 
absolute. It is the sense of the real misapplied.® 

As long as this false sense of self persists in man it conditions 
everyone of his pursuits. It engenders in him an attitude of exclusive 
self-centredness, i.e., an attitude of getting absorbed in things of one’s 
interest so as to imagine them to be basic, unconditioned and univers- 
ally valid and to reject or explain away all the rest. This is the root 
of dogmatism and of scepticism, the attitudes that impede the progress 
of rational enquiry. 

One that is free from this false sense of self is sympathetic in 
regard to every standpoint, non-exclusive or comprehensive in under- 
standing and is imbibed with the true sense of the fullness that is of 
love and regard for all. He does not allow his attitude to become in 
any degree distorted, as he has rectified this deflection that is at the 
root of every kind of conflict and suffering. ‘‘The nonexclusive way 
is the middle way.”® In being all inclusive it is compared to space 
(akagsa), the principle of accommodation. The middle Way is the 
Great Way, the way of comprehension that is inspired throughout by 
the sense of the ultimacy of the limitless. In this comprehension, 
knowing and doing are appreciated as the two inseparable aspects of 
the one integral course of the life of the individual. Man’s accom- 
plishment in theoretic understanding cannot be sharply divided from 
his function as a person on the plane of action. And the greater the 
depth and pervasiveness of one’s understanding the inore effective it 
becomes in determining the course of one’s action in life. 

The effectiveness of one’s understanding in determining the course 
of existence does not stop with the individual; one’s essential related- 
ness with all the rest has in it the potentiality of one to influence all 
that one can bring within one’s sphere. That there is no absolute 
division between one thing and another and that the becoming of things 
is devoid of any absolute beginning or end are borne out by fratityasa- 
mutpada, which means that things in the world are essentially relative 
and that everything has its causes and conditions.*° The truth that 
things are not absolute and unchanging, and that the course of things 
has an orderliness which can be grasped bears out their potentiality to 
be directed, given shape to, which man can harness in accordance 
with his knowledge and skill. In his constant interaction with the 
world where he belongs, the multiple phases of which he discerns, 
analyses and comprehends, man gains the knowledge which gives him 
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the ability not only to receive influences and adjust his own living in 
order to be in harmony with the world where he belongs, but also the 
skilfulness to influence his world and to give direction to its course in 
turn. It is the aspiration of the farer on the Great Way to lead all to 
the natural fulfilment of their basic aspiration, by leading them beyond 
ignorance and selfishness, beyond the decripitude of exclusive self- 
centeredness. Upaya or skilfulness is the fruit of maturity in under- 
standing; it is a consummating phase of wisdom (prajia@).** 


Ill 


Comprehensiveness in knowledge and compassion in feeling and 
action are the translations of the ultimate reality of the Undivided 
Being on the plane of the determinate. While knowledge of things in 
their specific natures knows no end, and man’s awareness of his ability 
to know provides the necessary spur for him to proceed in the path of 
knowledge, there are levels and perspectives in the knowing of things. 
The undivided Being is not a specific entity and the specific is not 
anything absolutely divided. While absorption in the detailed know- 
ledge of a specific sphere or entity, when exclusive, blinds one to its 
essential relatedness with all things, absorption in the level of the 
relative, when exclusive, blinds one to their ultimate reality as the 
indeterminate dharma, the Undivided Being. Absorption in the 
indeterminate or the ultimate when exclusive, tempts one even to 
reject the mundane totally. 

The understanding of things as they are and in their fullness is not 
exclusive of any entity nor of any level or perspective. In it the 
comprehension of one’s essential relatedness with all the rest functions 
as a corrective to self-absorption. It facilitates man’s discernment of 
his urge for fulfilment which is his quest for the limitless and enables 
him to see its meaning fully in the context of the world of the deter- 
minate. The farer on the Great Way is imbued with compassion 
all-through his coursing and he seeks to put forth effort skilfully in 
order to earry with him the rest of beings beyond ignorance and 
passion. 

The ideal of knowledge in the Great Way is sarvakarajtata, or 
knowledge of all forms which is a detailed knowledge of all forms of 
all things.*? It is not exclusive of either the world of the determinate, 
or of the indeterminate reality. It is a comprehension of every deter- 
minate entity in the total perspective of the world process, held in 
harmony in the full awareness of its ultimate truth as the Undivided 
Being. The faring on the Great Way is althrough inspired and guided 
by prajiia, that is, the sense of the real which is basic to way-faring. 
In its widest mataphysical import, prajmia is a synonym of the undivided 
being, the ultimate reality. In reference to the subjective side of per- 
sonal life, prajfid, as a comperhensive term, covers all the levels and 
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aspects of the individual as the knowing, acting subject, untainted by 
ignorance. ’ ® 

The Great Way is the perfection of prajna, (prajiaparamita) itself. 
The different kinds of perfection that the wayfarer seeks to realize are 
thus considered to be the perfection of prajfia in its different aspects. 
These are usually counted as six, viz., charity, moral conduct, forbea- 
rance or endurance, effort, concentration and knowledge. All these six 
kinds of perfection are considered as the different aspects of knowledge 
or wisdom and merit or meritorious action, prajia and punya, which are 
themselves regarded as the two sides of the integral way faring. In 
the list of the six paramitds it is the last that is called prajia. To the rest 
it is like the eye, the five are the limbs. Devoid of prajia they are like 
the blind; they do not then get the name of paramita or perfection, the 
essential quality of which is to fix one’s attention on the way to Buddha- 
hood which is the Great Way, the way to perfection in wisdom and 
compassion.** ‘The factors that constitute the Small Way are compre- 
hended in it but with the necessary correction, viz., that these factors 
serve not just the purpose of putting an end to one’s own limiting 
factors but are harnessed on the part of the farer on the Great Way, 
to intensify his sense of the real, to vivify his comprehension of the 
ultimate reality of the Undivided Being. 

In this wayfaring the bodhisattva that is the farer on the Great 
Way and aspirant to Buddhahood, passes through’several stages, usually 
counted as ten,'° The seventh of these is regarded as the most deci- 
sive stage in which the wayfarer becomes free from all sense of clinging 
and realizes the capacity to endure and to sustain the comprehension 
of the ultimate nature of things as the dharma devoid of birth (anut- 
pattika-dharma-ksanti). This is his capacity to bear with every circum- 
stance devoid of doubt, devoid of fear and anxiety ; this is his ability to 
meet every situation with unimpeded insight and unbounded compas- 
sion ; this is his maturity in knowledge and in action. The ksanii itself 
is considered to develop here into the unobstructed understanding of 
all things, in regard to their mundane as well as ultimate natures. 
Here the bodhisattva becomes irreversible (avaivarta or avinivartaniya). 
In this decisive stage of his wayfaring, we are told that the bodhisattva 
gives up his last physical body and obtains the body born of dharmata 
that is unimpeded by factors of limitation, and that the farer on the 
Great Way nevertheless willingly assumes the body of flesh for the 
purpose of helping all. Out of compassion for all, he works in the 
world. We are told further that here, at this stage, some even choose 
to continue in the state of bodhisattva, willingly postponing their own 
attainment of Buddhahood. Here the wayfarer attains the true status 
(nyama) of the bodhisattva, purged of all elements of immaturity (ama), 
the foremost of which is the passion for the indeterminate dharma, 
pressed by which one might rush towards effacing one’s individuality. *° 
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Passing through the eighth stage in which the bodhisattva attains 
the ability to penetrate into the minds of other people, exercises freely 
his extraordinary power and understanding and realizes the constant 
presence of the Buddhas, and passing through the ninth stage in which 
he attains the ability to understand the different languages of different 
kinds of beings and gains the ability to teach every one in one’s 
language, we are told, the wayfarer reaches lastly the stage in which 
he takes birth in an abode of his own choice, and attains the final 
fulfilment, viz., the attainment of Buddhahood. This is the tenth 
stage. Here all the merits that he had achieved as a bodhisattva are 
transformed into those of the Buddha. Whatever residual impressions 
of afflictions (klesa) had been persisting in him now become extinct 
here and he realizes the highest kind of freedom, the unimpeded, 
immediate freedom (@nantaryavimoksa).+” Here he enters the door of 
the knowledge of all forms (sarvakarajata), the highest kind of know- 
ledge of all things, that is attained in the Great Way. He becomes 
verily the Buddha himself. In the Great Way the dharmakaya (dharma- 
body) of the Buddha is regarded to be constituted of factors which are 
but articulations of limitless wisdom and unbounded compassion.'? 
These are the fruition of the two sides of one’s being, viz., knowledge 
and action, achieved by the bodhisattva by his faring on the Great 
Way, of which the Great compassion is the root.'® 


IV 


What is given above is a brief survey of some of the essentials in 
the philosophy of Mahayana as presented in the Mahaprajnaparamita- 
Sastra of Nagarjuna.*° The present survey is specially with reference 
to its account of the true nature of things, its elucidation of the 
meaning of the basic urge in man, and the way that it can best be 
fulfilled. 

Theory and practice, or knowledge and action are here regarded 
as the two inseparable aspects of the integral course of the life of the 
individual ; the demerits in the one inevitably affect one’s faring in 
the other, even as the merits in the one naturally complement and 
promote one’s coursing in the other. Theory and practice or knowledge 
and action are like the eye and the limbs. Praja and punya are the 
two sides one’s faring on the way to Buddhahood, which is perfection 
in personality. This is the way to fullness of being. 

The life lived by every self-conscious individual is a coursing on 
the way, actuated by the impulse for fulfilment, prompted by the 
quest for the limitless, which is man’s sense of the real. An elucida- 
tion of the nature of the goal by clarifying the meaning of the limitless, 
and an elucidation of the nature of the wayfarer himself, along with 
an exposition of his potentialities and of the dangers that beset his 
wayfaring are essential for a chalking out of the different phases and 
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‘stages of the way to be traversed. In the elucidation of the different 
issues involved in the wayfaring, however, it is essential that one pays 
full attention to the fact that the individual is a member of a larger 
world, with which he is indissociably related. 

It is essential also to call to mind that the sharing of factors in 
this relatedness of the individual with the world is mutual, not one 
sided, While the self-conscious individual is free to choose a course of 
“ effacing one’s individuality,” which virtually amounts to putting an 
end to one’s course of existence as an individual, that would not be the 
way of one who realizes his responsibility to the world where he 
belongs and is aware of all that he owes to it. That way he would 
also be failing to comprehend fully the meaning of the urge that is 
basic to his wayfaring. He would misapprehend the import of the 
limitless and would be acting in contradiction to the deliverance of his 
knowledge of the true nature of things. Theory and practice would then 
be sundered. One’s course would then be unrealistic. It would: then 
be an attitude of frustration away from fulfilment, 

The coursing on the Great Way is not by abandoning the world 
and rejecting one’s potentialities but by retaining them and fully 
harnessing them by accepting one’s place in the world and recognizing 
one’s responsibility in giving direction to its course and striving to do 
one’s best to help everyone to rise above fragmentariness, put an end 
to the root of conflict and suffering and realize the fullness of being. 


1. Mahayana, the Great Way, the way of compehension, see the authors 
Nagarjuna’s Philosophy (Published for the Harvard-Yenching Institute, 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland-Vermont, Tokyo, Japan, 1966), pp. 
276-78; the Great Way and the Small Way (Mahayana and Hinayana), 
ibid., 66-79, 278-90. 

2, Advayadharma, the Undivided Being, as the Ultimate Reality, ibid., 267-75. 
see below, n. 5 on dharmadhatu and bhutako ti. 

3. Sinyata asthe mundane truth and as the ultimate truth, ibid. 172-73, 
256-57 ; 338-39a; the positive and negative imports, 317-19, 325, 326-37 ; 
impermanence as the door to comprehend, 142, 211, 358a. See below, n. on 
pratityasamutpada. 

Concepts and the entities that stand for (nama and laksana), ibid., 74-81 


See below, n. 8 on satkayadystt. 
Dharma-dhatu, or the real as the underived ground of the derived and the 
dependent, and bhittakoti, or the real as the summit or the goal which all 
beings seek to realize, ibid., 261-67. On the thirst for the real, ibid., 342a-b. 
Tathata, the nature of things as they are, when refering to the ultimate 
nature is a name for the ultimate reality ; see ibid., 252-61. 

7.. Madhyama-pratipat, the Middle Way, the non-exclusive way, ibid, 127-50; 
to see things as they are: madhyama pratipat dharmanam bhtitapratyavek$a 
(KaSyapa-parivarta), ibid., 32, 50. 
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Satkayadrsti, the false sense of self, and the unerring sense of ‘I’, ibid., 98 
105; the root of errors (drs ti), 107-110, the root of afflictions (kleSas), ibid, 
106-107. The false sense of self has to be distinguished from the principle 
of self-conscious intellection, the center of personal life which is called 
Vijnhana, On Vijfiana in this sense see ibid, 217-50, 350a, 355a. 

See above, n. 7, on madhyamapratipat 

Pratityasamutpada, “ Conditioned Origination”, asa synonym of siinyata 
and of the Middle Way, Madhyamika-karika XXIV: 18: Yak pratityasa- 
mutpadah $iinyatam tam praksmahe; sa prajitaptirupadaya pratipat saiva 
madhyama. 

Upaya (Kausalya, Yoga) skilfulness of non-clinging (anupalambha), a consum- 
mating phase of wisdom, see Na@garjuna’s Philosophy, p.355a, also ibid., 339a. 
Sarvakarajnata, the knowledge of all forms, the goal of the bodhisattva’s 
Wayfaring, ibid., 287, 305. 

Prajna (paramita), as reality and as knowledge, ibid., 115-19, 265-67, 355a-b. 
Praja as the ultimate reality of the individual has to be distinguished from 
Vijitana, see above, n. 8, 

Prajnaparamita, the perfection of wisdom, the Great Way, ibid., 280-81, 
286-90; praja and punya (wisdom and merit), 280, 349a, 369a; 

Stages (bhiimis) in the wayfaring of the bodhisattva, ibid., 305-11 
Anutpattikadharma-ksa@nti (the ability to endure, to sustain the ultimate 
dharma devoid of birth), ibid., 284-85, 299, 370a; as the irreversible status 
of the bodhisattva, 307, 374b; ks@nti (forbearance) as prior to jana (know- 
ledge) and ks@nti as a consummating phase of wisdom, ibid., 369-70a. On 
nyama the mature status of the bodhisattva free from all immaturity (@ma), 
298-99, 301, 373b. Onthe dharmakaya of the bodhisattva, ibid , 307-9 
Gnataryavimoksa freedom unimpeded and immediate, which the bodhisattva 
achieves in the final stage of his wayfaring, i.e., in the stage called dharma- 
megha, ibid., 310. 

Dharma-kaya of the Buddha, zbid., 313-16. 


Karuna (compassion) as theroot of the Buddha’s way, ibid., 315; Karuna 
and prajiia as phases of comprehension, 277-78, 282, 315-6. 
Mahaprajnaparamita—s astra (Taisho edition of Chinese Tripitaka, no. 1509, 
vol. XXYV) attributed traditionally to Nagarjuna. The author’s Wagarjuna’s 
Philosophy is a study of this text. 


Philosophical Theories and Practice 
S. KR. Saksena 


You know no more than I 

What is laughter, tear or sigh 

Or love, or hate, or anger or compassion, 
Metaphysics, then adieu 

Without you I can do, 

As I think you will soon be out of fashion. 


Before we inquire into the relation which philosophical theories 
may have with the practice of men, it may be worthwhile to ask what 
it is which generally guides and determines our conduct. The answer 
would probably be that it is by our beliefs, religious or secular, that 
we generally live and act. In the last analysis, it is these beliefs which 
determine our conduct. Their chief sources are either the religious 
experiences of mankind, or.the scientific knowledge of the day. These 
two sources of our beliefs cover almost the entire range of man’s 
activities. 

While the above two sources of our beliefs, religious and scientific, 
are practically the originators and modifiers of our conduct, there is a 
philosophical unsatisfactoriness about each of them. Scientific beliefs, 
which have the merit of objective validity, have, nevertheless, a grave 
defect inasmuch as they do not refer to man’s deepest question regard- 
ing the meaning and purpose of life, nor do they deal with questions 
of valuation and worth. Scientific knowledge, which deals with the 
true, ignores the good, and theological beliefs, which have the opposite 
merit of being practically useful by virtue of their relevance to the 
practical aspirations of man, have the great defect of lacking objective 
validity and rational appeal. In other words, while theological beliefs 
are practical without being always true, scientific beliefs are true 
without being practical in the sense that, while they ascertain for 
us the relationship of ends and means, they do not tell us any- 
thing of the ends to be pursued for us. While some have made 
their peace with science or religion, a large number are unable to do 
so. Noris the mental vacuum thus created intellectually tolerable. 
The question, therefore, is: Can we find in philosophy grounds for 
satisfactory belief-formation and, if so, with what success and how ? 

It is obvious that the task of philosophy is more difficult than that 
of science or religion; for, while philosophy is unable to accept the 
unproven beliefs of theology, it is not aided by science either. It must 
furnish us with beliefs about the real nature of the world and the 
meaning and the purpose of our lives which will not only possess the 
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subjective certainty of the religious consciousness but also the objective 
validity of the science. 

A glance at the balance sheet of contemporary philosophical 
performance with special reference to its practical utility will no doubt 
show that philosophy has drifted far away from life and that men no 
longer look to it for guidance in their daily lives. Deprived of both 
the subjective certainty of theological knowledge and of the objective 
certainty of the sciences, philosophical knowledge today seems to have 
surrendered its role of providing men with any fundamental or basic 
system of beliefs to live by. Russell, in this respect the most pessimis- 
tic of modern philosophers, says, ‘‘To teach how to live without 
certainty...... is perhaps the chief thing that philosophy, in our age, 
can still do for those who study it”’.* This opinion of philosophy and 
philosophical knowledge by one of the greatest philosophers of the age 
reveals the extent to which the modern mind has despaired of philoso- 
phical knowledge. One hopes, however, that things are not as bad as 
that, and that Russell himself will admit that he is not without at 
least the belief that he should continue to behave and conduct himself 
according to hisreason and conscience and be free to propagate his 
views irrespective of their consequences to himself and to his reputation. 
This itself is a rational belief which has not only guided Russell but 
also influenced a large number of his admirers and followers in this age 
of philosophic uncertainty. It may be true that our philosophers have 
so far made only a negative contribution to our system of beliefs, yet 
our philosophical beliefs or our lack of them is all that we as rational 
human beings have to depend upon and live by. In being contemp- 
tuous of the role of philosophy in the determination of our beliefs we 
should not forget that the contempt applied, not to philosophical know- 
ledge as such, but only to particular varieties of it, which, by and 
large, may deserve the condemnation. 

But there is no denying the fact that philosophy has today stepped 
down from its high calling and has been progressively withdrawing itself 
from the practical problems of life and straying into both a rarified 
realm and a stultifying method in which, by the very nature of the 
case, no conviction or faith is either possible or even desired. To quote 
Russell again, “‘The philosophy, therefore, which is to be genuinely 
inspired by the scientific spirit, must deal with somewhat dry and 
abstract matters, and must not hope to find an answer to the practical 
problems of life.’* It appears that philosophy, now by ridiculing 
religion, now by imitating science, and in turn being ridiculed by both, 
has itself become ridiculous without being able to correct the faults of 
either. From ancient times to modern and from modern times to 
contemporary, the journey of philosophical reflection in the West has 
been, broadly speaking, from the “ practical’? to the ‘‘useless” and 
from the “ useless*’ to the “nonsensical”. This may appear as too 
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unsympathetic an oversimplification, but the element of truth in it 
cannot be denied. There is little relation today between philosophical 
theories and the practical affairs of our lives. 

That philosophy should have come to such a predicament in the 
matter of providing certainties and conviction for the guidance of our 
daily life is regretable and is certainly not in keeping with its best 
traditions throughout its history of more than twentyfive centuries. So 
Jong as man has an awakened mind whose energies and function 
exceed his biological and economic needs, there is no relinquishing of 
philosophical pursuit, which by nature must seek the real behind the 
apparent and not rest until man has attained to the highest truth and 
the destiny of his being. Man was, thus, never without a metaphysics 
or a philosophy about the world, or without some ideals for his life. 
He must have a metaphysics of life, of right and wrong, and must, 
from time to time, undertake a revision of this conceptual or ideal 
framework with which he necessarily thinks about the world. This 
drawing or the re-drawing, in the world of his thought, of the map of 
total reality and integrating it with his life, this ideational framework 
of the highest possible generality, which constitutes his metaphysics, is 
inevitable for him, for a thoughtful life is not possible without it. This 
is not to say that philosophical theories are merely inevitable and do 
not have their uses. The metaphysics of Hegel had a great effect on 
historical studies in the nineteenth century, and the philosophical ideas 
of the Renaissance were responsible for the political and social revolu- 
tions of the eighteenth century. If the purpose and function of philo- 
sophy are understood properly, there is no reason why philosophical 
theories and knowledge should lack conviction and fail to supply men 
with a rational and comprehensive system of beliefs for a better 
guidance of their lives. 

In decrying philosophy and philosophical knowledge we are prone 
to forget that we are criticising thought by thought. If it is through 
our philosophical] reasoning that we are critical of either theological or 
scientific knowledge, the same philosophical reasoning should also 
provide us with positive beliefs for the guidance of our lives. The 
alternative to philosophical beliefs is either to allow the practical affairs 
_ of our lives to be governed by the haphazard uncertainties of a skepti- 
cal age or to surrender our minds to men who have “ power without 
knowledge ”’ (the politicians), ‘faith without truth’’ (the theologians) 
or ‘“‘knowledge without purpose’’ (the scientists). This would be a 
sign more of our mental regression than of our intellectual advance- 
ment. 

There is still another reason philosophy should not only step in but 
also be specially fitted for the task of belief-formation for the guidance 
of life. Looking at the map of world thought today, we find that the 
unity of man and his being is torn into numerous separate, disintegra- 
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ted, and autonomous fields of reason and passion, persuasion and coer- 
cion, simultaneously pulling him in mutually contradictory directions 
without at the same time supplying him with any integrated view of 
life or of the ends to be pursued. While knowledge in these separate 
fields is constantly expanding, man’s belief and conviction are progres- 
sively receding, because truth and knowledge gained in one direction 
are negated and contradicted by knowledge acquired in another. Lack 
of unified knowledge weakens belief, and it is philosophical knowledge 
alone which can stand for comprehensive and unified knowledge. The 
need of a synoptic vision was never so imperative and urgent as it is 
today, for, if, in these days of increasing multiplicity of fields of nar- 
rower and narrower specialization, philosophy also is to succumb to the 
temptation of specialization, all hope of a unitary knowledge is lost. 

Philosophy, in its subject matter, has tended towards an increasing 
alienation from life. To be a philosopher is no longer to know any- 
thing about the business of life. It is always the other fellow, the 
non-philosopher, who is the expert in the art of living and who must 
take care of the philosopher’s own problems of life. Knowing and 
living have become two separate compartments of life, so that a 
philosopher can live ina world of ideas and knowledge, while others 
inhabit a world of life quite unknown to the philosopher. Philosophy 
no longer means a philosophy of life but only analysis and clarification 
of terms and propositions which have no reference to beliefs or con- 
duct. Its outlook is no longer practical. The tragedy of the theoreti- 
cal or the abstract philosopher is that the end sought by him is often 
lost in the activity itself. Seeking itself comes to occupy the place of 
finding. His aim is no longer truth but knowing. This is a paradoxi- 
cal situation but not quite unlike an abstract philosophic search. Little 
wonder, therefore, that philosophical pursuit should be devoid of 
conviction and inspire philosophers like Buddha to declare: ‘‘ The 
Tathagata, O Vaccha, is free from all theories’’.2 A philosophy 
which is not of life and not practised in life is barren. How can our 
philosophical theories inspire us to belief and action when we find 
philosophers who have made great intellectual strides in their theore- 
tical fields suffer in their own daily lives, from almost all the failings 
of common man ? 

It has been too long assumed by philosophers that man has one or 
more cognitive faculties such as sense, reason, and intuition, each of 
which separately and appropriate to its own nature and function reveals 
to him knowledge of the outside and the inside world. He has senses 
for external objects, reasons for objects not to be grasped by the senses, ' 
and intuition for the reality not to be grasped by either. The common 
assumption about philosophical knowledge has been that reason alone 
is its cognitive apparatus and that whatever belongs to or comes 
through the realm of the heart, feeling, will, or vision is an unphiloso- 
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phical blend. This analytic view of man and his epistemological tools 
is a great blunder, for, in reality, the integral cognitive-affective-cona- 
tive man is never so completely abstracted as to be all sense without 
reason, or all reason without feeling. Even if he were so abstracted, 
we have no reason for thinking that the truth or the reality revealed to 
him by any one of his absolutely pure and exclusive apertures is for 
that reason more reliable. In fact, it should be the less trustworthy. 
While the atomistic view of the faculties of man stands condemned by 
modern psychology, it is not a little surprising that this analytic divi- 
sion of man still persists in philosophical discussions. What, then, 
should be the source of philosophical knowledge? It is neither sense, 
nor reason, nor intuition, but the whole of the man. Philosophy is 
the reaction of the whole of man to the whole of reality. Man is a 
spirit, an integral whole, consisting of his body,mind, intellect, passion, 
and will, and his reason alone can no more exhaust him than his 
animality can encompass his reason. Reason or rational thought is 
only a part of his being. Purely rational knowledge, therefore, militates 
against and contradicts the affirmations of the rest of a man’s being 
and receives acceptance only by a corner of his self. 

Philosophy, therefore, should not be conceived as merely a 
rational or intellectual quest, but a spiritual endeavour of the whole 
of aman’s being. It is only of a knowledge born in the whole of a 
man’s being that we can say that to know is to believe. When philoso- 
phical knowledge is not grounded in the direct experience of the whole 
of a man’s being, it lacks a necessary union of the knower and the 
known. In revealed or self-discovered knowledge the knower feels an 
identity with what he knows as true without any shadow of doubt, 

Purely rational and mediate theories of knowledge have lacked 
conviction, and hence only such philosophical theories as have been 
based on some form of the unitary theories of knowledge, such as that 
of the mystic, the sufi, and the Upanisads, have carried conviction 
and certainty and have been successful in influencing conduct. Also, 
pure thought, by its very nature, works in dialectics; it creates and 
develops its own antithesis. It is one of the characteristics of rational 
and discursive thinking that it is at the same time aware of the other 
side also, and therefore an element of doubt is always there in the 
thinker’s mind. No stable convictions can be built on mere dialectics. 
No true philosopher would ever be sure that there could not be another 
viewpoint or argument which has escaped him. 

It would thus appear that whatever is immediately or intui- 
tively known is believed in at least for the moment, and, the more the 
mind of man takes to a discursive, an inferential, and a mediate way 
of knowing, the more there is scepticism of lack of conviction in what 
is thus known even at the time of knowing. Belief and knowledge and 
an immediate theory of knowledge seem somehow to be related to 
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each other, as also mediate theories of knowledge and scepticism seem 
necessarily to go together. 

Philosophical knowledge and theories will assuredly achieve all that 
they can —namely, critical acumen, sharpening of wit, even occasional 
insight—but will ever lack conviction so long as they confine themselves 
to inferential and ratiocinative knowledge as the only valid knowledge. 
In other words, philosophy, before it can affect men’s conduct, must 
revise its ideas about the exclusive validity of its accepted sources of 
knowledge and include once again what it excluded when it separated 
from theology. 

What is maintained here is that philosophical knowledge and 
theories will carry conviction and give man a system of beliefs to live 
by only when philosophical knowledge stands for knowledge acquired 
by the whole of a man’s self and byno single part of him. The 
truth-quality of such philosophical knowledge will depend upon the 
all-round perfection of the integrated being of the knowing self. It 
follows that, if philosophical knowledge is the result of the whole of 
the integrated personality of aman, the more perfect the soul of the 
knower, the purer his mind, senses, reason, and heart, the greater will 
be the philosophical truth revealed to him. No man will claim to 
have the true knowledge in any sphere if he believes his instruments of 
cognition to be defective. Similarly, no philosopher can hope to 
attain the truth except in proportion to the perfection of his soul. 
Ultimately, therefore, it is the intellectual, the moral, and the spiritual 
perfection of the man which reveals the perfect truth. 


The Indian View 


Indian thinkers of the past have left behind some fundamental 
philosophical beliefs which have not only governed the lives of the 
Indian people for ages but have not lost much of their hold on men 
even today. This is rooted in the indubitable experience of suffering 
in the affair of living itself. This reaction of the whole of a man’s 
being to the experience of suffering is common to almost all the schools 
of philosophy in India. Philosophical endeavour in India thus began 
with a practical aim and purpose, which is not merely understanding 
the why and the wherefore of suffering but an absolute and final 
elimination of the curse of it all, of the tiring bondage of the causal 
chain of desire, and of the attainment of a state of liberation from even 
the possibility of suffering in this life as well as hereafter. This 
concept of liberation (moksa) for men from suffering from all bonds or 
fears whatever is not only a common summum bonum of all the 
different systems of Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism, but is also a 
philosophical concept which is not to be dismissed as merely a 
theological or religious dogma. The Upanisadic philophers, who were 
at the same time sages, arrived at this concept by their reflections of 
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the nature of the one and the many, and founded their doctrine of 
freedom from pain and death —to be more precise, from fear as such 
(of any sort whatever) —on the truth of the oneness of reality to be 
realized within their own and irrefutable direct experience. The 
systems of the Nyaya-VaiSesika, the Samkhya-Yoga, and the Vedanta 
have been led to the same goal of liberation by not being able to accept 
philosophically the conditioned and empirical existence of man as his 
true state, which is declared to be that of a state of freedom from all 
limitations. What is of significance for us to note here is that all the 
different schools and systems of philosophy have been occupied with 
this practical problem of man and with the practical means for its 
resolution, With all of them, it has not been merely the problem of 
knowing or of solving an intellectual puzzle but of finding a more 
satisfactory way of living. Even if all of Indian philosophy had given 
different answers to the questions of the true nature of man and of the 
means to its realization, it would have been entitled to the claim of a 
practical philosophy by virtue of its adherence to the practical 
problems of man and his life on earth. 

It is also significant that, among the different systems of Indian 
philosophy, tradition should have given the highest place to the Yoga. 
Patanjali’s Yoga, and his school, is through and through a system of 
psychological discipline, and its being a necessary practical counterpart 
of the theoretical philosophy of Samkhya has never been doubted. 
We do not know of any system of philosophical reflection in which a 
course of conduct has been classified under philosophy. ‘This shows 
how theory and practice, or knowledge and conviction, went hand in 
hand and influenced men’s conduct in the past. As Huston Smith has 
pointed out, India’s specialization has been in psychological wisdom as 
against the natural and the social of the West and the Chinese. 

The philosophical distinction between the partial reality of this 
world and the absolute reality of quite another kind of world has had 
perhaps the most profound and most durable influence on the conduct 
of men in India. While in all philosophizing a distinction has always 
been made between the sensory and the ideational, the empirical] and 
the transcendental, or, at least, between appearance and reality and, 
while all the scientists and philosophers in all parts of the world have 
had to start from a distinction of a “ this’? world anda “that”, the 
distinction has remained practically a dead letter in the conduct of our 
daily lives. In spite of Plato’s “‘ World of ideas’’, Hegel’s ‘‘ Absolute ”’, 
Kant’s “Transcendental Ego”, Husserl’s or Hartmann’s ‘‘ Essences ” 
or even in spite of the “original” or the “neutral stuff” of the 
realists and their distinction between the primary and the secondary 
qualities of matter, the practical affairs of men have proceeded as if these 
theories did not exist. But, in India, it would not be correct to say 
that this distinction is altogether erased from the daily conduct of men, 
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even today, when philosophy, traditional or living, is not playing the 
dominant role it has played in the past. 

Again, the philosophical pursuit was not conceived as merely an 
intellectual excellence but was meant to be integrally related to the 
personality and the life of the philosopher, or of the merit and quali- 
fications of the aspirant to philosophical wisdom. One of the repeated 
strains of Indian philosophical thought is that true knowledge and 
wisdom can be acquired only by the pure in heart, by one who has 
already attained the requisite moral virtues and is free from the 
psychologically and morally undesirable traits of personality and 
character. He should have controlled certain ignoble emotions and 
should be free from unworthy motives and desires. Mere mental gifts 
or intellectual abilities are not enough for the attainment of the highest 
truth. 

This blend of virtue and knowledge, of thought and moral 
practice, may seem to be distasteful superfluity to the modern mind, 
which cannot understand the reason things clearly separate could not 
be treated as separate. But the view that philosophical wisdom should 
be ethically conditioned should cause no surprise to anyone today, 
when it is being increasingly realised that the intellectual and the 
moral cannot be separated in any ideal system of instruction and 
learning. After all, what is it to be intelligent or rational? Is it 
really possible to be intelligent or rational without being moral? If 
we analyse the behaviour of a truly rational man, we are sure to find a 
number of qualities in him which will prove to be moral. To be 
rational, for instance, is not to be partisan, or to have prejudices, or to 
be swayed by passions or self-interest, or to falsify truth, or to have 
double standard, but it is to stand for truth under all conditions, etc. 
These are moral qualities. In fact, to be rational is to be moral, and 
to be completely rational is to be completely moral. The moral and 
spiritual qualification of a philosopher is, therefore, a condition of his 
philosophizing properly. Passion or ethical failings cannot but distort 
the vision, even of a philosopher. It is one of the merits of Indian 
philosophical thought to have insisted on virtue for knowledge, for it is 
only thus that knowledge leading to belief and action can be acquired. 
It is one of the characteristics of Indian philosophical thought that 
corresponding to every law that binds man it discovers a law that 
liberates him. In the realm of action, if our deeds bind us through 
their fruits, we can so act as to free ourselves from the chain of causal 
action and reaction by acting in disregard of that chain. We can act 
and yet not be attached to any thought of our act’s consequences. In 
msgkama karma, action having been started unilaterally and with no 
thought of its consequences, the fangs, as it were, of the law of action 
and reaction to touch or hurt us are removed. The non-attached man 
who performs actions only because he considers it his duty and not 
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because he has bargained for results, has liberated himself from the 
chain of action and consequences to himself. The idea is coming to 
be gradually appreciated in the West, especially through its psycholo- 
gical and sociological studies of the types of personality and leadership, 
if not in strictly philosophical fields. Itis not merely a moral ideal 
but a philosophical theory arrived at by deep reflection on the 
psychology of desiring or striving and its effect on the reasoning purity 
of the knowing mind. The theory of ntskama karma is the counterpart 
in the sphere of action to the theory of the non-attached mind (niskama 
citta) in the realm of knowledge. A kamya (end-seeking or purposeful) 
mind, a mind that is infected and tarnished by low personal desires 
and aspirations, can with difficulty see the truth as itis. The niskama 
kerma can flow only from a niskama mind, which appears to be a 
necessary qualification of an ideal philosopher, whose task is to 
perceive the truth about reality with undefective and clean instruments 
of reason and heart. The non-attached yogin or sannyasin, in whom 
the ideal of niskama karma is exemplified, is not only a perfect or ideal 
man but is also more truly a philosopher, having attained true philoso- 
phical knowledge (prajia), because in his life is typified the completest 
identity of philosphical knowledge and practice. 

The above reflections should have shown how Indian philosophical 
theories of suffering, ultimate freedom, non-attachment, the unreality 
of the apparent, and of moral requirements for intellectual attainments 
have produced conviction and belief which have not only altered the 
outlook of their believers but have also given a different turn to their 
style of living. 

Through sages and saints these philosophical systems of beliefs 
came to be so crystallised into the common heritage of India that 
today it does not require a philosopher in India to proclaim that the 
world is but another name for the unceasing changes of creation and 
dissolution, the rise and fall of civilizations and cultures, or of birth and 
death, health and disease, richness and poverty which is believed to be 
the very nature of the world and is picturesquely characterised as the 
wheel of life and death (sarhsdra cakra), in which man is caught. 
Further, it takes ages of tireless effort for the individual to emrege 
unscarred. as it were, by the ravages of the wheel. The fact that these 
beliefs came to Indians through their sages and saints, not only does 
not make them less philosophic, but is actually the reason for their 
being believed, showing once more the integral and unitary character 
of knowledge and action. Even today, when these traditional philoso- 
phical beliefs have dimmed in the stress and strife of modern life, it is 
difficult to say that an Indian goes through his daily life of birth, 
marriage, and death unimpressed and unaffected by these beliefs, the 
truth of which he seems to feel in his very bones. 

A philosophy which is not lived is as barren a pastime as a 
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religion that is not founded on valid truths is a meaningless ritual. 
Where theory is divorced from life, reason from conduct, what 
expectation may one have that such theories can or will influence the 
practical affairs of men? 

Incidentally, the above remarks about the practicality of Indian 
philosophy also show that the term ‘practical’ itself has been under- 
stood in India in a sense not quite the same as that which it carries in 
the West, at least in the modern period. In the West, the term 
* practical ’ has referred to man’s relation with his environment and to 
changes and alterations in it. It has not been so in India, where 
the term has referred to just the opposite meaning of effecting change 
and alteration within one’s own self, where the entire effort has been 
concentrated on transforming the empirical ego into the pure self, or 
the egoity itself into non-egoity or mere ‘thusness’. In short, the 
emphasis on the practical in India has been with reference to the inner 
transformation of man rather than to any socialised transformation in 
his style of living. The world of objective Nature is to be used as the 
material for this inner change. The need to become his true self 
rather than to conquer outer Nature has been his deepest aspiration. 
His practicality has consisted in a constant effort towards self-discovery, 
self-discipline, and self-development. 

It is heartening to note that one of the great American sociological 
thinkers, Lewis Mumford, while commenting upon the exclusively 
horizontal socialization of our present civilization, which equates life 
with property and power, comes to a similar conclusion about the need 
of richness and depth in the individual’s own personality rather than in 
externals, “‘The progressive exchange of his natural, biological 
and psychologioal self to his truly human self is what man 
alone can effect and create and he is human only in so far as this 
has been effected by him in his own person”*. The more a man be- 
comes externally socialized, the less is his depth within himself. This 
value attributed to the inward depth of the individual in Indian 
thought continues up to the present time, as is evident from the 
response of the people to the philosophies of Tagore, Gandhi, and 
Aurobindo, in which all practical programme of action in political, 
social, and economic fields are to conform to the belief that no 
achievement in any sphere is in itself worthwhile unless it leads at the 
same time to a desired transformation in the psychological quality of 
the inner nature of man, the individual. 


Philosophers and Social Welfare 


What have the philosophers done in day to day helping in 
the politics of the state, in social welfare of the country, in the matter 
of housing and lighting, water pollution, sanitation and congestion? It 
is utterly strange that this species of mankind called philosophers 
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have been entirely aloof from the practical problem of day to day 
living of human beings. They are not moved to activity at all. 

I went for a few minutes boating in the river Yamuna in Delhi. 
This was after fifteen years of absence from Delhi. The whole river 
was nothing but a bed of sewage water as if a whole township 
of man-holes have been let loose in one bed. I saw thousands of men 
and women bathing in it because it was auspicious day. I came back 
at once absorbed in my own thoughts. However, I at once wrote a 
letter to the health department. But, nothing of course will hap- 
pen unless they receive a million letters. A few philosophers in 
the past have been diplomats for a short while and proved 
miserable failures. What have the philosophers of India thought, 
written or done about the Vietnam war, of the Israel-Egyptian war, the 
African conflict or the Combodian War? It will not do just to leave 
these affairs of war and peace to the power-mad politicians. 
They are well reputed for their motives. Philosophers must tell the 
politicians the right things to do, and do it themselves to set an 
example. I know of only one or two philosophers of our time, viz., 
Bertrand Russell who as a renowned philosopher did something and 
thought and was moved by man and his problems. So was in a small 
measure, the Indian Philosopher, Humayun Kabir. 

There are no less problems of peace to be tackled also. A glimpse 
at the daily newspaper will give any one hosts of problems to be tackl- 
ed every day only if philosophers were a changed type of persons. 
Why should there be this kind of incompatibility and hostility between 
abstract thought and passionate action ! 

I think it is nothing but the philosophers’ love of ease, comfort and 
non-involvement, his disinclination to be in the midst of dust and din. 
And yet he is so active in the matter of his promotion, salary, 
memberships to various bodies, examinerships that he deems no effort, 
howsoever servile, unworthwhile for him. 


1. Bertrand Russell. A History of Western Philosophy (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1945), p. xiv. 

2. Bertrand Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World (Chicago and 
London: The Open Court Publishing Company, 1929) p.31. 

3. Majjhima Nikaya I, 483-488. Source Book, p.290 

4, Mumford, The Transformations of Man (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956), p.24 Italics mine. 
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‘PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES AND PRACTICE’ 


— Comments 


Louis Gardet 


Dr. Saksena’s paper does throw light upon the crisis not only in Philo- 
sophy, but, so to say, in modern Western thought. He opposes 
** subjective ” theology and the ‘“‘ objective” scientific attitude. Bet- 
ween the two, there is an indeterminate philosophy, called here philo- 
sophy of sciences or Positivism, and there philosophy of the subject or 
idealism. In this connection I am interpreting a little bit the distinc- 
tions put forth by Dr. Saksena, but I do not think [ betray them. 
Then, the already long aged rupture between philosophers and 
scientists should not surprise us, and it is quite understandable that, 
to-day, some thologians, I say some, demand their instruments no longer 
to philosophy but to ‘‘human sciences’’. Philosophy, says Dr. Saksena, 
has ceased to be practical in as much as it does no longer direct human 
action, but has become praxis in the sense of making (‘‘ faire *’) and made 
(“‘fabriqué’’). Truth is in the making (Marx, Hegel and even Heideg- 
ger) ; at the opposite, stands scientific research measured by verification 
and by the power upon things, not however by truth as such. 

Is this irremediable 2? Do these dissociations adequately cover the 
deepest trend in Western thought? ‘This is a matter that I would like 
to discuss with Dr. Saksena. 

In contrast with these dissociative ruptures, he depicts the integra- 
tive power of Indian thought. There, philosophy, theology and 
spiritual life, merge in one search after salvation. If Dr. Saksena allows 
me, I would add: from the point of view of Christian philosophy we 
would say that Indian thought contains great metaphysical truths, 
but that its light should be said meta-philosophical rather than merely 
philosophical. Moreover, Indian thought is not theological in the sense 
given to that word in Judaism, Christianity and Islam, the 
three monotheistic religions which refer to a divine revelation in time. 
I should say that Indian thought, meta-philosophical as it is, is 
centered upon the realisation and the life of human spirit, the “self”?, 
considered in its power to transcend empirical contingencies. Thereby, 
it is “ meta-mundane’”’. 

This is, it seems, what has been hinted at by Dr. Saksena in his 
conclusion when he summons philosophers from the East and from the 
West as well not only to give an answer to the fundamental questions 
on which man lives, but also to guide men down to the most concrete 
options to which they must commit themselves as man in order to 
achieve more justice and more peace,—let us say, to build for men as 
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inhabitable a city as it is possible. 

It is in that perspective that I would like to submit a few questions 
to Dr. Saksena. “To distinguish to unite”, according to the title of a 
work by my master and freind Jacques Maritain.—Is it certain that 
philosophy and theology are radically opposed to each other, the for- 
mer being the work of discursive reason, the latter depending upon 
subjective options? An ancient tradition in Western Christian thought 
would, on the contrary, put them in continuity. “Human reason, 
given to us by God, is meant to know that which is.” In relation 
to theology, philosophy provides great human truths; it is at once 
research-worker at the level of problematics and subservient to the 
** intelligence of faith’’, In relation to sciences, one of its functions is 
to reflect upon their methods, their object and their light; but 
this is not its only function! I would add that in relation to 
human sciences, which are only “ sciences of observation ” and which, 
therefore, require an hermeneutic, philosophy has also the task of 
situating them and interpreting them. 

In my opinion, it is unfortunate that the great traditions of Indian 
thought, whose perspective have been clearly summarized by Dr. 
Saksena, have been in fact confronted with one particular Western 
philosophical view—a dissociative view—which may be the most cons- 
picuous to-day, but is not the most authentic. Indian thought ought 
to be confronted with other philosophical views that are “ views of 
wisdom ”’ ; and this, not to level all differences, for differences them- 
selves could open more than one field of research. Let me refer to 
Dr. Olivier Lacombe’s paper. Such a confrontation could perhaps 
initiate not only a fruitful dialogue, but also a common endeavour to 
promote the destiny of the whole of man, so much emphasised by Dr. 
Saksena. The destiny of the whole of man that includes his earthly 
task as well, can be promoted only by a true wisdom. 


‘PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES AND PRACTICE’ 


— Comments 


R. V. De Smet 


Dr. Saksena’s paper falls readily into three parts: 1) an evaluative 
description of the present state of philosophy in the West ; 2) a presen- 
tation of integrative features of Indian philosophy, and 3) an appen- 
dix suggesting that philosophers should try to remedy the ills of society. 

In the first part, Dr. Saksena notes that men are guided by reli- 
gious beliefs and scientific knowledge. But religious beliefs lack the 
objective value and rational appeal ; they are practical but not always 
true. As for scientific knowledge, it is unconcerned with the meaning 
and purpose of life, and indifferent to moral values. It is true but not 
existentially practical. JI may concede the second point but find the 
first rather caricatural. Dr. Saksena wonders then whether philosophy 
can fill this vacuum, i.e., be both true and existentially practical. 
Today, he says, philosophy is surrendering this claim. However, he 
remarks rightly that even in expressing this kind of scepticism, philo- 
sophers (Russell, for instance) actually trust their own reason and con- 
science. Furthermore, discontent with philosophy is justified only with 
regard to some varieties of philosophy. However, it remains true that 
philosophy in the West went from the practical to the useless and then 
to the nonsensical. 

With regard to this description, it seems to me that it focusses 
exclusively on the prevalent trend of British philosophy and ignores 
many other living trends of philosophy today. Anyhow Dr. Saksena 
stands unreconciled with the situation of philosophy as seen by him. 
For it is not in keeping with the best tradition of philosophy and, be- 
sides, metaphysics is unavoidable though ever in need of revision and 
self-criticism. 

Furthermore, the modern separation of various fields of human 
knowledge calls for the synoptical and integrative function of philoso- 
phy. Criticism of religious sciences and philosophy itself implies a 
basic trust in reason, and hence a hope that it may be possible to over- 
come the analytical separation of sense, reason and intuition. This 
has already been done in Psychology, and we should try to re-establish 
more integrative views in philosophy itself. This will be possible if 
philosophy is considered as a spiritual endeavour of the whole of 
a man’s being, and if we cease to neglect the contribution of intuition 
and immediacy. Philosophy, he says, must include once again what it 
excluded when it separated from theology. It must also realise that if 
philosophical knowledge isto be the result of the whole of the integrat- 
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ed personality of a man, then the more perfect the soul of the knower, 
the purer his mind, sense, reason and heart, the greater will be the 
philosophical truth revealed to him. This may be said to be Dr. 
Saksena’s main claim, and though unfashionable, it can hardly be 
disputed as a general proposition. 

In the second part, Dr. Saksena reveals the source of his argu- 
ment in sketching briefly the Indian view of philosophy. He centres 
it around the notions of suffering, liberation and nishkama karma or 
disinterested action. Indian philosophy is certainly concerned with 
problems which are existentially practical even if its answers are not 
always practical to the same degree. It demands that the mind be also 
disinterested (nishkama citta) that it be ethically conditioned. Dr. 
Saksena suggests that philosophical wisdom indeed demands many 
virtues but he passes perhaps too quickly from this to a demand for 
exactly those virtues that are required in the Indian tradition. Ultt 
mately, he would request every philosopher to bea yogi and asannyasi. 
More generally, it may be granted that Indian philosophy is practical, 
but it would be very difficult to accept without a further discussion the 
very terms of its fundamental problem viz. suffering (duhkha) and 
moksha. Dr. Saksena has of course selected what he considers as most 
deeply representative of Indian philosophy. But the field of the latter 
is tremendously cast and varied, and the insights of its thinkers often 
present not only affinities but also conflicts. We then come back to 
the question of how to evaluate intuitions or how to harmonise them. 
Classical India devoted itself to that evaluation and discussion whereas 
modern India wishes to speak only in terms of unquestionable har- 
mony. ‘The point may be raised whether such an option is truly philo- 
sophical or akin to religious belief. 

In short I feel deeply in sympathy with the essential claims of Dr. 
Saksena’s paper, but find that his description both of Western and 
Indian philosophy may stand in need of discussion and revision. 


Philosophy, Religions, and Human Unity 
Fohn Hick 


One of the themes of this International Seminar is the relevance of 
philosophy to the problems of the world today, and the possible 
contribution of the study of philosophy to human unity and world 
peace. The aspect of this theme that I wish to explore is the bearing 
of work in the philosophy of religion upon the developing relations 
between religious communities. These relationships have in the past 
been the scene of the fiercest and bloodiest of all human conflicts ; and 
to a much reduced extent the borders between religious communities 
continue in many parts of the world to be flash-points of danger. 

Most of us today would say that the tensions between, for example, 
Muslim and Jew in the Middle East, or Protestant and Catholic in 
Northern Ireland, or between Muslim and Hindu or Hindu and Sikh 
in the Indian subcontinent are really not tensions between religions but 
between political communities. They are a product of history, politics 
and economics rather than of theology. But nevertheless there isa 
religious component to these tensions, even if it shows itself more in the 
ways in which they are justified than in the ways in which they are 
caused. Religion is used, on both sides of these disputes, to justify and 
intensify a communal strife which has its real grounds elsewhere. But 
the vulnerability of the religions to this kind of exploitation depends 
upon presuppositions, some of which the philosopher of religion may 
find questionable. 

It is an assumption built into all our languages that there area 
number of entities called religions — Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, 
Buddhism, Judaism and Sikhism being examples. And the problem 
usually thought to be posed by the fact of the plurality of religions 
can be expressed very simply in this way: If I had been born in India 
I would probably be a Hindu; ifin Egypt, probably a Muslim; if in 
Ceylon, probably a Buddhist; if in the Punjab, probably a Sikh; but I 
was born in England and am, predictably, a Christian. And yet each 
of these religions claims in some sense to be true, or to tell the truth 
concerning the nature of ultimate reality and concerning man in 
relation to his total environmet. If then what one of these religions 
says is true, must not what the others say be to an important extent false? 

It was natural in the past, particularly within the semitic religions 
of Judaism, Christianity and Islam, to answer this question in the 
affrmative—adding that one’s own faith is the true one and the others 
therefore false. But such a position contains within itself a fatal 
contradiction: one asserts that God is the God of the whole human 
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race, and desires the salvation of all men, and yet that salvation is to 
be found only within a single limited strand of human history. In the 
case of Christianity, for example, it has been claimed that all men 
must encounter the divine reality through the incarnate Christ; and 
yet the great majority of the human race have lived either before 
Christ or outside of Christendom. How can a God of universal love 
choose to save men in such a way that it is historically impossible for 
most of them to be saved ? 

If we (particularly we of the semitic faiths) abandon that tradi- 
tional stance, as I think we must, the only sufficiently radical altern- 
ative seems to involve two closely related hypotheses: (1) The reality 
of a transcendent object of religious worship; which is unique, so that 
there is, and can be, only one such reality; which is infinite, and 
therefore exeeds all human concepts and categories of thought ; but 
which may be known partially, and therefore imperfectly, by mankind ; 
and such that our welfare and the attainment of our highest good 
depend upon our relationship to this divine reality; and (2) The 
religions of mankind all arise out of an awareness of the divine reality, 
which they know under different concepts and names, such as Brahman, 
God, Allah, Jahweh or perhaps, in Buddhism, a teleological structure 
of the universe culminating in Nirvana. These different understandings 
of the ultimate reality have then expressed themselves in appropriately 
different ways of living in relation to that reality. 

On the face of it, these two hypotheses, taken together, generate a 
paradox, or at least a question. Given the uniqueness of the divine 
reality why is there not a correspondingly single human awareness of 
that reality? Why should the divine be apprehended so differently in 
different parts of the world ? 

It is, of course, possible to give a naturalistic answer to this 
question, based on the assumption that the divine is a figment of the 
human imagination. One could then relate the diversity of religious 
imaginings to the varying circumstances of human life and culture, 
But I should like to explore the possibility of a non-naturalistic answer 
which nevertheless fully recognises these linkages between man’s 
religions and all the other circumstances of his existence. Such a 
non-naturalistic answer is to be found, I suggest, by starting from the 
actual phenomena of the religious life of mankind, observing how the 
diversity of faiths has in fact come about, and regarding this develo- 
pment as broadly reflecting the divine plan and intention. 

We must begin, then, by noting that man is a religious animal. 
He has an innate tendency to experience his enriron ment as religiously 
as well as naturally significant, and to feel required to live in it as such. 
This tendency is universally expressed in the cultures of primitive man, 
with his belief in sacred objects, endowed with mana, and in a 
multitude of spirits needing to be carefully propitiated. The divine 
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reality is here crudely apprehended as a plurality of quasi-animal 
forces. This represents of course only the simplest beginning of the 
later more developed awareness of the divine reality; but it is the 
beginning. 

The next stage (at any rate in the Near East : in India the stages 
have been different) seems to have come with the coalescence of tribes 
into nations. The tribal gods were then ranked in hierarchies (some 
being amalgamated in the process) dominated by great national gods 
such as the Sumerian Ishtar, Amon of Thebes, Jahweh of Israel, Mar- 
duk of Babylon, the Greek Zeus, and soon. This world of tribal and 
national gods, generally martial and cruel and sometimes requir- 
ing human sacrifices, reflected the state of man’s awareness of the 
divine at the dawn of documentary history, some three thousand years 
ago. 

So far, the whole development can be described as the growth of 
natural religion. That is to say, primitive spirit-worship expressing 
man’s fear of the unknown forces of nature in terms of an innate but 
inchoate sense of the divine, and the worship of national deities, con- 
centrating and magnifying his fears of nature and of his fellow men, 
again in terms of the natural religious tendency of his mind, to- 
gether represent the extent of man’s religious life apart from special 
intrusions of divine revelation or illumination. 

But sometime around 1,000 B.C. what has been called the golden 
age of religious creativity dawned. ‘This consisted in a series of revela- 
tory experiences occurring throughout the world, which deepened and 
purified men’s conceptions of the divine, and which religious faith can 
only attribute to the pressure of the divine reality upon the human 
spirit. First came the early Jewish prophets, declaring that they had 
heard the Word of the Lord claiming their obedience and demanding a 
new level of righteousness and justice in the life of Israel. Then in 
Persia the prophet Zoroaster appeared ; in Egypt there was the brief 
achievement of monotheism under the Pharoah Amenhotep IV ; Greece 
produced Pythagoras, and then Socrates and Plato; China produced 
Lao-tzu and then Confucius ; and in India the Vedas and Upanishads 
were written and Gotama the Buddha lived. Then after a brief gap 
came Jesus of Nazareth and the emergence of Christianity ; in India the 


writing of the Bhagavad-Gita; and after another gap, the prophet 
Mohammed and the rise of Islam. 


It is important to note the situation within which these revelatory 
moments occurred. Communications between the different groups of 
humanity was then so limited that for all practical purposes men , 
inhabited a series of different worlds. For the most part, people in 
South America, in Europe, in India, in Arabia, in Africa, in China, 
were each unaware of the others’ existence. There were thus a multi- 
plicity of local religions in which the divine reality was often pictured 
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as little more than a superhuman communal leader. Religion and 
culture were one. Accordingly the great creative moments of revela- 
tion and illumination influenced the development of the various cul- 
tures giving them the coherence and impetus to expand into larger 
units, thus producing the religious-cultural entities which we now call 
religions. Fora religion, as an empirical unit that can be traced 
historically and mapped geographically, is a human phenomenon. 
Hinduism, Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, and soon are human crea- 
tions whose history is part of the wider history of human culture. In 
his important book The Meaning and End of Religion (1964) Wilfred Cant- 
well Smith, of Harvard University, traces the development of the con- 
cept of a religion as a distinct and bounded historical phenomeon, and 
shows that this notion, so far from being universal and self-evident, is a 
Western invention. It reached its modern form, in which we virtually 
equate a religion with a system of theological beliefs, in the seven- 
teenth century. This notion of religions as mutually exclusive entities 
with their own characteristies and histories, although it now tends to 
operate as a habitual category of our thinking, may well be but another 
example of the illicit reification, the turning of good adjectives into bad 
substantives, to which the Western mind is prone and against which 
contemporary philosophy has armed us. In this case a powerful but 
false conceptuality has helped to create phenomena answering to it, 
namely the religions of the world seeing themselves and each other as 
rival ideological communities. 

However, instead of thinking of man’s relationship to the divine as 
something that naturally or properly occurs in mutually exclusive 
systems, perhaps we should see the religious life of mankind as a dynamic 
continuum within which certain major disturbances have from time to 
time set up new fields of force, of greater or lesser extent, whose move- 
ments have eventually solidified into our present pattern of world 
faiths. These major disturbances are the great creative moments in 
human history from which the distinguishable religious traditions 
have stemmed. Theologically, they are intersections of divine grace, 
divine initiative, divine truth, with human faith, human response, 
human enlightenment. They have made their impact upon the stream 
of human life so as to affect the development of cultures ; and Christia- 
nity, Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, Buddhism, are among the resulting 
historical-cultural phenomena. 

We are aware, for example, within Christendom that Christianity 
has developed through a complex interaction between religious and 
non-religious factors. Christian ideas have been formed within the 
intellectual framework provided by Greek philosophy ; the Christian 
church was moulded as an institution by the Roman empire and its 
system of law; the catholic mind reflects features of the Latin 
mediterranean temperament, whilst the protestant mind reflects 
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features of the northern Germanic temperament. And so on; it is not 
hard today to appreciate the connections between historical Christianity 
and the continuing life of man in the western world. And of course 
parallel analyses are possible and have to some extent been developed 
in the case of each of the other world religions. 

To see this is to be liberated from the insoluble but unreal 
problem of the relation between religions considered as rival systems 
of truth-claims. For we now see that it is not appropriate to speak of a 
religion as being true or false, any more than it is to speak of a 
civilisation as being true or false. The religions, in the sense of distin- 
guishable religio-cultural streams within man’s history, are among the 
many expressions of the diversities of human types, temperaments, 
histories and thought-forms. 

Each of these religio-cultural complexes has then expanded until it 
touched the boundaries of another such complex spreading from 
another centre. Thus each major occasion of divine revelation has 
slowly transformed the primitive and national religions within the 
sphere of its influence into what we now know as a world faith. The 
early Dravidian polytheisms were drawn through the influence of the 
religious experience and thought of the Brahmins into what the West 
calls Hinduism—a term which, I take it, illustrates Cantwell Smith’s 
thesis, since it does not refer either to a creed or to an organisation but 
simply to the religious life of India. The national cults of the 
mediterranean world and then of northern Europe were likewise drawn 
by influences stemming from the life and teaching of Christ into what 
has become Christianity. The early polytheism of the Arab lands has 
been transformed under the influence of Mohammed and his message 
into Islam. Andsoon. Thus the missionary expansion of the various 
world faiths has been mainly into the world of ‘primitive’ religion, and 
only to a minor extent and with slight success into territories dominated 
by other world faiths. Accordingly each of the great religions has gone 
through a period of geographical expansion followed by a continuing 
settled period within fairly stable boundaries. (For particular historical 
reasons — such as that the West was best equipped militarily and techno- 
logically to enter Africa when this continent became opened to the 
outside — Christianity went through a second moment of geographical 
expansion in the nineteenth century. Islam has now also entered 
Africa, with considerable effect.) 

It is of course possible, as I have already acknowledged, to see 
this entire development from the primitive forms of religion up to, and 
including, the great world faiths as the history of man’s most persistent 
illusion, growing from crude phantasies into sophisticated metaphysical 
speculations. But from the standpoint of religious faith, when that 
faith looks beyond the boundaries of its own particular tradition, the 
only reasonable hypothesis is that this historical picture represents at 
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least broadly a movement of divine self-revelation to mankind. This 
hypothesis then offers a general answer to the question of the relation 
between the different world religions and of the truths which they 
embody. It suggests to us that the same divine reality has been uni- 
versally pressing in upon the minds of men and that the differences of 
human response are related to differing human circumstances. These 
circumstances — ethnic, geographical, climatic, economic, sociological, 
historical — have produced the existing differentiations of human culture, 
and within each main cultural region the response to the divine has 
taken its own characteristic form. In each case the post-primitive 
response has been initiated by some spiritually outstanding individual 
or succession of individuals (themselves of course conditioned by the 
culture to which they preach), developing in the course of time into 
one of the great religio-cultural phenomena which we now call the 
world religions. Thus Islam embodies the main response of the Arab 
peoples to the divine reality; Hinduism, the main (though not the only) 
response of the peoples of India; Buddhism, the main response in South 
East Asia; Christianity, the main response of the European peoples, 
both within Europe itself and in their emigrations to the Americas and 
Australasia. If this is so, the variety of understandings of the divine 
reality encompassed by these different faiths will be attributable to 
essentially the same human differences which have produced the vary- 
ing cultures of these areas. The tracing of the links between the 
entire web of circumstances of human life within a given region 
and epoch, and the modes of religious belief and practice which have 
arisen there, offers a fascinating field of study which has so far only 
begun to be investigated. : 

But there is a further consequence of looking to history for our 
clue to the relation between the religions of the world. Historical 
situations are continually changing, and the change has already taken 
place from a multiplicity of cultures and religions developing in relative 
isolation from one another to the human world as a communicational 
unity. In this ‘one world’ of today new influences have been generated 
which affect our religious situation. They affect it, at present, however 
more for the philosopher of religion than for the simple believer whose 
religious life is still carried within the continuing current of his own 
particular tradition. Indeed as long as there is a rich variety of forms 
of human culture —and let us hope that there will always be this,—we 
should expect there to be correspondingly different forms of religious 
cult, ritual and organisation. And so long as there is a wide spectrum 
of human psychological types — and again let us hope that there will 
always be this,—we should expect there to be correspondingly different 
emphases between, for example, the sense of the divine as just and as 
merciful, between karma and bhakti; or between worship as forma] and 
communal and worship as free and personal, between liturgy and 
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mysticism. Thus we may expect the different world faiths, as religio- 
cultural phenomena, to continue in their traditional forms, and also 
for each to continue to include within itself a wide range of varying 
emphases and local idiosyncrasies. 

But for the religious philosopher the ‘one world’ situation creates 
a new task. If we take it that the confessional theologian’s work is to 
articulate the religious beliefs of his community, then the work of the 
philosophical theologian or religious philosopher will be to seek to for- 
mulate (and of course continually to criticise and reformulate) a theo- 
logy based, not upon the data of a particular tradition, but upon 
all the available data. If the religious life of mankind is a conti- 
nuous field of relationship to the divine reality, diversified by a 
wealth of human factors, the philosophical theologian must try to 
include all forms of religious experience among his data and all 
forms of religious ideas among the hypotheses to be considered. His 
theology should take account of all human experience of the divine. 
For the varied but continuous field of the religious life of mankind 
demands unified theories of commensurate scope. These will not be 
Christian theologies, or Hindu theologies, or Islamic theologies, or Bud- 
dhist theologies, but human theologies, which are not sectional but 
global in their use of the religious data. 

This is a philosophical task, though not one of the kind that is 
most popular today, at leastin Britain and North America. For it_ 
involves the creation of metaphysical hypotheses, ‘pictures’ of the 
universe which will include among their data not only physical exp eri- 
ence and the scientific theories based upon it, but also religious, moral 
and aesthetic experience, and the theological, ethical and aesthetic 
theories based upon them. For many years now, this kind of construc- 
tive speculation has remained almost entirely unpursued by philoso- 
phers trained, for example, at Oxford and Cambridge, or Harvard and 
Cornell. And if such work is to begin again it will have to proceed 
very differently from the way in which it went before the days of 
Russell, Moore, Wittgenstein and Vienna Circle. For it must involve 
a continual self-criticism at the level of precision made possible by the 
analytical work of the last fifty years. The move from many apparently 
conflicting ways of speaking about the divine reality, to a recognition 
of these as mutually compatible alternative languages, will be made 
possible — to the extent to which it does in fact prove to be possible — by 
a better understanding of the logic of each strand of religious discourse. 

It may be helpful to end by mentioning an example of the kind of 
investigation that belongs, as it seems to me, to this first stages of 
metaphysical reconstruction. A fairly intensive process of philosophi- 
cal criticism has been practised upon the religious concepts of the West, 
together with a firm confronting of these ideas with the deliverances 
of the sciences. But to a great extent this has still to be done in rela- 
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tion to distinctively eastern religious ideas. Let me take as an example 
the belief, very widespread in Indian religious thought, in reincarnation. 
A whloe nest of questions arise. There is the question of the logical 
character of the belief. Is it a factual hypothesis? Is the belief in 
reincarnation open to verification if it is true, or to falsification if it is 
false; and if so, inwhat ways? If it is true, what experiences may 
we expect to have which we shall not have if it is not true? If it 
is false, what experiences may we have that will show it to be 
false? 

Closely connected with this issue is that of the criteria of personal 
identity which are operating when we say of two people, one living say 
two hundred years ago and the other today, that the latter is the former 
reincarnated. Is it the conscious, memory-bearing personality that is 
said to be reborn? Thatthis is intended is suggested by the appeal that 
is often made to the evidence of individuals who report memories of 
a previous life; and indeed India offers a number of well-known cases 
of this kind. This appeal indicates that for some the doctrine is, 
in a broad sense of the word, an empirical doctrine for which 
empirical evidence can be presented. As such it raises puzzles about 
its relation to modern genetics, which traces an individual’s charac- 
teristics to his physical inheritance; and these puzzles might perhaps be 
met by the idea that the reincarnating soul consciously or unconsciously 
selects the parents who will provide the right inheritance. If this 
doctrine is applied to the entire human race it also raises a puzzle 
in relation to the population explosion. For the thought of the 
continual reappearance of a given unmber of souls seems to accord 
better with a comparatively stable world population than with the 
rapidly expanding population of the present century. However, no 
doubt there are ways of resolving this puzzle also. 

However others seem to understand the doctrine as a metaphy- 
sical rather than as an empirical hypothesis. According to them it 
is not the present conscious ‘me’ that has lived before and will live 
again. Rather a transcendent metaphysical reality, of which I am 
not conscious, gives rise to a succession of personalities which are 
related to one another as different instruments of the same spirit. 
The question which this position provokes is whether as a doctrine 
of rebirth it has not become vacuous. John Locke, in the discussion of 
reincarnation in his Essay Concerning Human Understanding, formulates 
the problem : Wy 

“Let any one reflect upon himself, and conclude, that he has in 
himself an immaterial spirit, which is that which thinks in him, and, 
in the constant change of his body, keeps him the same, and is that 
which he calls himself : let him also suppose it to be the same soul that 
was in Nestor or Thersites, at the siege of Troy (for souls being, as far 
as we know anything of them, in their nature indifferent to any parcel 
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of matter, the supposition has no apparent absurdity in it), but he now 
having no consciousness of any of the actions either of Nestor or 
Thersites, does or can he conceive himself the same person with either 
of them? Can he be concerned in either of their actions, attribute 
them to himself, or think them his own, more than the actions of any 
other man that ever existed? So that this consciousness not reaching 
to any of the actions of either of those men, he is no more one self 
with either of them, than if the soul or immaterial spirit that now 
informs him had been created and began to exist when it began to in- 
form his present body, though it were never so true that the same 
spirit that informed Nestor’s or Thersites’ body were numerically the 
same that now informs his. For this would no more make him the 
same person with Nestor, than if some of the particles of matter that 
were once a part of Nestor were now a part of this man; the same 
immaterial substance, without the same consciousness, no more 
making the same person by being united to any body, than the same 
particle of matter, without consciousness, united to any body, makes 
the same person.” (Bk. II, Chap. 27, para. 14) 

It could be that the connection between, on the one hand, the 
notion of a transcendent spirit giving rise to a series of distinct 
personalities, and on the other hand, the notion of reincarnation, is so 
tenuous that the latter should be seen as a religious myth, comparable 
for example with the Christian myth of the fall of man from original 
perfection into sin and suffering. Such a myth seeks to render the 
present situation acceptable by attaching a pseudo-explanation to it : 
in the myth of the fall man’s present imperfect state is attributed to a 
primeval fall from grace; in the myth of rebirth, present human 
inequalities are attributed to the karma of previous lives. The idea of 
the fall has had to be recognised as mythological because it finds no 
support in the increasing light thrown by modern anthropology upon 
the early state of man. It could be that the idea of rebirth will have 
to be recognised as mythological because it fails to deal adequately 
with the problem of personal identity. 

However, Iam not arguing here for this or any other conclusion 
concerning the concept of rebirth. I am making the point that 
this doctrine has to face the same battery of clarifying questions that 
has been directed by recent work in the philosophy of religion upon 
the Christian concept of God. And not only the idea of reincarnation, 
but all the major concepts of the religions of both east and west. When 
this process has gone far enough it may then be possible to begin to see 
to what extent the affirmations of the different theological traditions 
are capable of being understood as alternative ways of speaking about 
a single ultimate divine reality. 

The suggestion of this paper, then, is (a) that it is reasonable 
today to hope for the expression of our human unity in an approach to 
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a common understanding of the divine reality (comparable with our 
common scientific understanding of physical reality) ; though such a 
common theological understanding will no doubt be compatible with a 
continuing plurality of religions as historico-cultural entities reflecting 
natural human diversities; and (b) that in the approach to sucha 
common theolgical understanding a great deal of work is required, 


first critical and then constructive, in the philosophy of religion. 


‘PHILOSOPHY, RELIGIONS, AND HUMAN UNITY’ 


— Comments 


Wiliam D. Nietmann 


Human unity is taken by Professor Hick to be an overriding good. 
Philosophy of religion can serve as a means for realizing this good. 
Therefore the (theoretical) philosophical work of formulating a 
viable global theology takes on an instrumental character. This 
kind of philosophical activity is indeed practical, according to 
Professor Hick. 

The lucidity of exposition and disarming straightforward espousal 
of a cause that speaks to our nobility makes me reluctant to be the 
one to cali into question the rationalistic optimism that gives Professor 
Hick’s paper its warm glow. I shall therefore invent two “ fictional ” 
recalcitrants who are neither partisans of reason as a source of 
solutions to human problems nor optimistic about human nature. 
To these imaginary rascals we shall give the names, Séren and Paul. 
First, a speech by Séren: 

“The trouble with John”, Séren tells us as he comments on 
Professor Hick’s paper, ‘‘is that he does not practise what he preaches. 
How our theoretical hearts began to pound with excitement when, in 
repudiating the rationalistic account of religious diversity offered by 
philosophical naturalists, John declared that a non-naturalist answer 
could be found ‘ by starting from the actual phenomena of religious 
life’. But does he start from the ‘actual phenomena’? Does he, for 
example, point us to the awareness of human finitude which generates 
the phenomena of religious life? Does he exhibit the helpless, hopeless, 
and worthless condition of each of us? Since he is so enamoured 
with the objective marks of religion, why did he not at least press 
home that most reliable of objective statistics, namely, that the death 
rate remains constant—at one a piece! It is our response—in despair 
or in trust—to our awareness of our finitude that is the human source 
of religious life. The response of trust, or faith, is always a risk for 
which there can be no objectivistic insurance; and here, too, in risk, is 
a source of religious phenomena which finds expression in the cry, ‘I 
believe, help thou my unbelief !’ 

“But no ; instead of starting with the ‘actual phenomena of reli- 
gious life * as he promises, John offers us speculations about ‘divine 
plan and intention’. But he does not fool us with his bland talk 
about ‘intersection of divine grace and human initiative’, for we 
will not be put off by the substitution of rational fruits of religious 
life as though they were its existential roots.” 
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Séren has much more to say, for he wants to point out that 
Professor Hick, although rightfully denying that religious life can be 
true or false, does so for a very wrong reason, namely, to dissolve the 
cultural relativism issue. Propositional claims made for religious 
truth may indeed be true or false, but in religion ‘truth is 
subjectivity’, and it is for this reason that religious life is a-cognitive. 
But at this point we must interrupt Sdren, for he wants to develop the 
difference between “subjectivity”? and subjectivism ’? — as though 
scholars of our sophistication would confuse them! 

Paul’s turn is next, and like other victims of predecessors who 
have taken more than their share of time, we must cut him short. 

“John”, admonishes Paul, ‘‘even so irenic a philosopher as you 
cannot devise a theology, global or otherwise, which does not owe its 
sanction to your own creativity; and who can be saved by his 
own creature? One is not saved by works, especially one’s cwn! 
Moreover, announce your harmonizing, unifying global theology if you 
must, but don’t be surprised to find many hundreds of colleagues, each 
rushing forward with his own harmonious, unifying ‘ word’ enforced 
by his own sanctions, to displace yours, This fate would befall you 
even if you were God incarnate. ‘Rational men of goodwill’ cannot 
agree so long as the reason and will of each is his own. For there is in 
human beings an unwholesome perverse streak which gives the lie 
to your optimistic view of them. In my own case, more times than I 
care to admit ‘the good that I wouldI do not and the evil that I 
would not, that I do, O wretched man that I am!’ ” 

Although he has had his turn, Soren is back on his feet. ‘‘ Did 
you hear him, John,” he demands. ‘‘Here is another ‘actual 
phenomena of religious life’. And what did you do with human 
perversity ? You dismissed it as a Garden-of-Eden myth which can be 
cleansed from human nature by the intellectual exorcism you call 
demythologizing. How your rationalism has brain-washed you! For 
shame, John.” 

Since these observations of Sdéren and Paul are but imaginary 
remarks, an interesting question arises: if Professor Hick chooses to 
comment on them, will his comment likewise have to be an imaginary 
comment? Or perhaps before he can even begin to respond to 
this commentary he will need to demythologize it ! 


1. In passing, it is interesting to note that another colleague, Professor Saksena, 
takes a ,contrary view, for the latter doubts the adequacy of philosophical 
discipline to form beliefs which prompt social action. A dialogue between 
these colleagues would be instructive. 
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* PHILOSOPHY, RELIGIONS AND HUMAN UNITY’ 
— Comments 


Margaret Chatterjee 


I find myself in very substantial agreement with what Professor Hick 
has said and what I say, therefore, must be taken as only supple- 
mentary, appreciation rather than criticism. He draws attention to the 
fact of religious plurality (reminding us that it is men who encounter 
each other and not religions as such), and explores the kind of 
understanding this demands of us all and of the philosopher of religion 
in particular. The paper has already been summarized. I will 
therefore raise a few questions that arise in the course of going through 
the text and then close by suggesting a few others. 

The issue of religious truth is a most difficult one, especially for 
the man who adheres to one of the semitic faiths and who tends to find 
the faiths that other men live by falling outside what he understands 
by the truth. The radical alternative suggested by Professor Hick 
involves, if I understand him aright, the admission of the reality 
of a transcendent being, accessible as it were, not through one unique 
revelation but through many revelations (he has not used, perhaps 
advisedly, a phrase liked by acertain kind of Victorian theologian, 
‘progressive’ revelation). The reason why man’s understanding of 
such a reality varies so widely is found by him in the involvement of 
religion with culture which in turn varies in respect of time and place. 
About the inextricable connection of religion and culture there is no 
doubt and examples from this country could bring home the point 
vividly. After all, even our apprehension of natural objects varies 
from culture to culture (the Australian bushman surely sees the bush 
differently from the way the visiting tourist sees it). Relativism is a 
bogey only for the thing-in-itself type of metaphysician and religious 
diversity is a bogey only for the dogmatist. But I have some problems. 

To begin with, stress on a transcendent object of religious worship 
seems to me to limit the area within which dialogue between men of 
different faiths can take place. I wonder, here I tread on dangerous 
theological ground, if transcendence fer se is strictly compatible with 
infinity. The language of immanence (or rather its addition to the 
language of transcendence) might offer more opportunities for 
communication. To return to the crucial question of truth — I 
sympathize with the point that we should not speak of religions 
as rival systems of truth-claims. And yet he does use the phrase 
‘divine truth’ and he does speak of the different world religions as 
“embodying ’’ truths. Religious experience gua experience is some- 
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thing human. It is diverse and it has a history. At the same time 
it can be looked on a response to the divine initiative. I can follow at 
this point his shift from history and anthropology to a definitely 
theological stance. My question is at what point exactly the question 
of truth comes in. What kind of examples of ‘truths’ would we 
give. Would they be doctrines, dogmas? Or should we speak 
of truth as subjective, in the Kierkegaardian manner? For my 
part I would like to be able to retain the concept of religious 
truth. But for a different reason. I would like to be able to exclude 
the fanatic as being wrong, as pronouncing falsely, not as being “ not 
quite correct” and not (needless to say) as being “ wicked’’. But I 
have a serious philosophical problem on hand here as the fractional 
view of truth (the Hindu view) which most recommends itself to me, 
would seem to permit a modicum of truth to the man whom I might 
otherwise regard as being wrong (say, the man who is convinced ‘ God 
wants us to exterminate such and such a group of people’), The 
following clarification is possible. We may say, ‘Truth is absolute 
but our understanding of it is always imperfect’. I wonder if we will 
not also have to say that all revelations are incomplete, for to be 
able to say this is the presupposition of being able to greet the man 
of another faith as a fellow-being who is in partial possession of the 
truth as I am. But incompleteness need not be synonymous with 
imperfection. Incompleteness is rooted in man’s nature as a historical 
being. This historicity incidentally, which is built into the Semitic 
consciousness, and which Buddhism also can perhaps at a pinch 
contain, is difficult to fit into the Hindu view where the deepest onto- 
logical level is situated outside time. 

I appreciate very much Professor Hick’s idea of a philosophy 
of religion which draws on all the data (we may not be able to use 
the word ‘theology’ which he has used, since there are religions and 
substitute religions with no god). I like too the idea of alternative 
religious languages being cases of alternatives which are not contradic- 
tories but which are mutually compatible. The word ‘compatible’ 
would, I think need some analysis. Two religious languages (or 
sentences) may be compatible because they concern different areas of 
experience and so do not conflict. Or they may be compatible because 
they both affirm things which are not mutually exclusive. Or they 
may be compatible because they overlap at some point, or because 
they are on different levels—and there are no doubt other meanings of 
compatible as well as these. These various meanings need sorting out. 

The critical part of the task of the philosopher of religion would 
in my view require scrutiny of belief, language, myth and practice. 
His own interesting example, that of reincarnation, would certainly 
seem to lead us to examination of each of these and to their inter- 
relation, also to more metaphysical questions about fact and illusion. 
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This is a field where the philosopher of religion needs to encounter 
the social scientist. No generalization worth the name can be made 
without a base of case studies. The theologian has perhaps in the 
past not been sufficiently interested either in the many mansions in which 
the religious impulse dwells, or in the empirical evidence’ of belief— 
I am referring here to practice. For example, with reference to the 
latter, if case studies showed that Indian villagers regulated their day 
to day affairs without conscious reference to possible future 
existences I would be inclined to relegate the theory of reincarnation to 
philosophical treatises (where I suspect it belongs) rather than imagine 
that it plays any significant role in the mental make-up of people here 
in their day to day lives. I would set about finding out whether people 
in the so-called Bible-belt in America ‘ really’ believed in hell in the 
same kind of way. 

I would like next to suggest what I hope is an unnecessary caveat 
about the use of ‘evolution’, ‘ development’ and ‘ growth’ language 
in the study of the history of religions. We need, I think, if we are 
sincere pluralists, to regard the temporal succession of religious Blik in 
terms other than that of a movement from the primitive to the sophisti- 
cated. The historical approach tends to encourage a linear way of 
thinking but we would be better off with a one plane model where 
differences are plotted on amap rather than on a ladder. Let me 
illustrate. The nineteenth century evangelical Christian in England 
inhabited two landscapes concurrently, that of the land of Moses and 
Isaiah and the landscape of industrial England. The landscapes were 
completely diverse. The mythology of the first has for many people 
retreated far in time and memory in this century. The believer has 
retreated in one way and the unbeliever in another. The relation of 
the Hindu villager’s beliefs to his particular mythological system and 
his environment is much more intimate than that of either the 
nineteenth or twentieth century Christian ‘believer’ was in the west 
All these differences can be analysed and plotted horizontally. 
Primitivism and sophistication are matters of definition. Even deli- 
berate demythologization is witness to its own myth. Here I would 
venture an aside with reference to something Professor Hick has said. 
There is immense scope for the analysis of concepts in the religions of 
India and the Far East. As far as Christian theology is concerned the 
demythologization campaign is a matter of recent history and of the 
present. I would throw out the suggestion.that the history of religions 
in this part of the world already has a lot to show in respect not only 
of demythologization but of its recoil, i.e. deliberate mythologization, 
Iam thinking especially of the history of Buddhism in countries like 
Burma and Tibet. We obviously have a lot to share with each other 
in tracing the decline and fall and resurgence of myth. 

To turn to another point. We have been asked to consider the 
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theme of practice in our deliberations here. Reference has been made 
to the involvement of religious communities in conflict. Beliefs and 
mythologies would be harmless enough if they did not lead to practices 
which cause friction between man and man. Professor Hick has very 
rightly made mention of the political and economic factors that lie 
behind religious conflict, and this is as true of Ulster and the Middle 
East as it is of Orissa or of Gujerat. It is also a fact that some of the 
bitterest conflicts have taken place between men of the same faith who 
belonged to different denominations—I refer to the religious wars of 
the continent of Europe. It is also a fact that many people living in 
primitive tribal communities with what we may consider to be ‘primi- 
tive’ beliefs and practices live more harmoniously with each other than 
do members of more sophisticated societies. I would Suggest that 
where alteration of religious beliefs and practices is needed in the 
interest of peace and progress the philosopher of religion should not 
retreat from this task — the task of disengaging the ‘ message’ from 
its historic and ‘dated’ adjuncts. Lest I appear tendentious at 
this point I give three examples affecting three different religious 
communities where such clarification on the part of the philosopher of 
religion would be very helpful — contraception, cowslaughter and 
personal law. 

Finally, recognition of plurality will, I think, rule out any type 
of convergence theory (such as that of Teilhard’s Omega point) as it 
will likewise rule out the cruder types of universalism that plead that 
all religions are ‘really’ one. If this is so, the ‘equipment’ (this 
word must be pardoned) needed by the philosopher of religion may be 
pondered over. He will presumably be ‘committed’ to his own 
faith, but be in a position to ‘entertain’ those of others. One can 
entertain a proposition but can hardly ‘entertain’ a faith. So I 
imagine him to be undergoing a continuous process of self-education 
(as any scholar must) but of a particularly demanding kind, an education 
in understanding. He will dwell in a kind of cosmopolis of the human 
spirit and yet have a dwelling place of his own. Professor Hick has 
set before us a very high ideal but he has also indicated the kind of 
piecemeal work which seems to be the way towards it. 


Philosophy as Self-realisation 
Stbajiban Bhattacharyya 


I 


Introduction 


Philosophy has been conceived differently by different philosophers 
and it is difficult to find anything common to all these conceptions. 
We analyse here afew views about philosophy in order to find out 
their essential features. 

(i) Philosophy is the art of living a tranquil and serene life- 
it is a skill to be acquired by prolonged training and regorous practice. 
There may be a theory behind this art, as there is one behind every act 
and that theory too may be called philosophy but only in a derivative 
sense. Too much concern with theory may be an impediment to 
attaining the practical goal in philosophy as elsewhere. So theorising 
is discouraged and the emphasis is on practice. Patanjali, for example, 
in his celebrated theory of the eightfold method for attaining samadhi 
which consists in arresting the movement of the mind, includes moral 
practices (like non-violence, speaking the truth, non-stealing, 
abstinence, cleanliness, contentment etc.), physical exercises (like 
physical postures, breath-control etc.), and exercises of attention 
(like concentration, meditation etc.). Asa result of these practices, 
one attains a practical result. Patanjali, of course, asserts that these 
practices remove avidya which is the root of all kleSas, and ultimately 
lead to self-realisation, but this self-realisation is automatically achieved 
without any intellectual or cognitive activity. As soon as all move- 
ments of the mind are arrested, the self remains in its pure state and 
this staying in its pure state is what is meant by self-realisation. ‘The 
point to be noted here is that although self-realisation is really a state 
of pure self-consciousness, yet in order to achieve this no specifically 
cognitive activity is needed. As a matter of fact, according to 
Patanjali even knowledge about empirical objects can be attained 
without any cognitive activity. Thus in giving details of the results 
of the various exercises, Patanjali mentions that by meditating on the 
sun, we attain knowledge about the world, by meditating on the navel 
we attain direct knowledge of the state of the body, by concentrating 
on the heart we attain direct knowledge of the mind — of our own as 
well as of others. But the results of all types of concentration are not 
cognitive; for example, by concentrating on the throat, we get rid 
of thirst and hunger, but do not attain any knowledge of objects, 
empirical or non-empirical. Thus concentration sometimes yields 
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knowledge sometimes non-cognitive powers. The knowledge attained 
through concentration on speeified parts of the body or on special 
objects, although empirical, is still extra-ordinary in the sense that 
ordinary people do not have this type of knowledge. This types of 
knowledge is empirical, not in the sense of being derived from sense- 
experience, but in the sense of being about spatio-temporal objects. 

(i) The Hegelians conceive philosophy as a form of knowledge, 
indeed, as the highest form of knowledge, a sort of super-science 
which is superior to science, just as science is superior to common 
sense. This highest knowledge is at once immediate and rational, 
all-comprehensive and concrete. Now reason has two aspects — a 
theoretical and a practical one. Kant, although admitting the unity 
of reason, still made a distinction between the pure theoretical reason 
and the pure practical reason. A cognitive act according to Kant, is 
an act of the theoretical reason and cannot be identified with a 
moral action which is the function of the practical reason. But 
according to the Hegelians this distinction is not ultimately valid. 
For any one who attains philosophical knowledge also attains moral 
perfection. Now, it is not clear whether this identification is achieved 
only at the highest level or is present at lower levels also. For 
apparently, being moral, i.e. performing moral actions and moral 
actions only, is not a way of knowing. It is not clear how at the 
highest stage morality and knowledge become identical. Reason which 
is the synthesis of sense and understanding in the sphere of knowledge 
seems to effect a harmony in the moral life of a person so that a 
philosopher necessarily leads a morally perfect life. This relation 
between theoretical knowledge and moral perfection needs to be 
explained ; we may ask, for example: Is every morally perfect mana 
philosopher, i.e. does he possess the supreme knowledge of the Absolute 
which is the unity of subject and object, matter and mind which is, 
indeed, the highest synthesis? or, is philosophising a way of becoming 
moral ? 

(iii) The linguistic analysts deny that philosophy is knowledge ; 
they identify philosophy with a particular method of thinking. To ‘do 
philosophy’ is to practice analysis which dissolves, rather than solves, 
the philosophical puzzles. The goal of analysis is thus a practical 
goal — getting rid of the philosophical puzzles which trouble the 
mind. Philosophical analysis is claimed to have a therapeutical value 
comparable to that of psycho-analysis. (Indian philosophers in general 
goastep further and claim that philosophy not merely rids the mind 
of puzzles, but puts an end to all types of worries, indecd, to all 
suffering.) The problem is: How can analysis achieve this practical 
result? The analysts say that the puzzles arise only when the rules of 
language are violated; and if we realise this by practising analysis 
of the philosophical problems, then we shall cease to ask these 
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questions. That is, the mere knowledge that the puzzles are due toa 
mistaken use of language suffices to put an end to all philosophical 
questioning. The reason for this is that we cannot be genuinely 
puzzled by knowingly misusing language. No further explanation 
seems to be necessary; yet as we shall see, much clarification and even 
theorising will be necessary to explain this point. 

(iv) The phenomenologists, too, identify philosophy with the 
phenomenological method, rather than with any particular result. 
The essence of this method consists in effecting a change in consci- 
ousness, in the common sense attitude to the world. To philosophise 
is not to theorise, but rather to ‘see’ the objects in an essentially 
different way. The method of reduction involves suspension of belief 
in the existence that accompanies our everyday life and scientific 
thinking. Now this is not merely an intellectual act, but involves 
self-discipline for to suspend existential beliefs is to withdraw our 
commitment to them, to stop identifying ourselves with such beliefs. 
This ultimately amounts to a total transformation of the personality of 
the individual comparable to a ‘religious conversion’. Yet it is not 
clear whether phenomenologically reduced consciousness is morally 
perfect. In religious conversion it is the moral life which is primarily 
transformed, a religious person is necessarily morally perfect, but does 
not appear to necessarily possess philosophical knowledge, whereas pheno- 
menological reduction makes one a philosopher. Husserl, of course, 
has claimed that phenomenological reduction goes even beyond 
religious coversion and “has the significance of the greatest existential 
conversion that is expected of mankind”? (Husserliana VI, 140; 
quoted by Spiegelberg. The Phenomenological Movement, Vol. I, 
p. 136, fn I). Yet the nature of this has not been revealed. Hence 
phenomenology has sometimes tended to become an esoteric practice 
not amenable to the uninitiated. 

(v) The existentialist philosophers have emphasised the role of 
the self in experience. The self which tends to be overlooked and 
forgotten in the scientific attitude comes to the forefront in the 
realisation of crisis. It is only when we are deeply engaged, when 
we are in the world in the fullest sense, that Dasein is revealed. But 
if the function of philosophy is merely to make us aware of our 
authentic existence, then it does not involve any fundamental change 
in our personalities comparable to that of conversion. It merely 
restricts our tendency to escape into a world of abstractions and 
imaginations, to avoid responsibility for our choice and to conform 
mechanically to social and ethical standard. 

This brief survey of some concepts of philosophy shows that 
philosophy always involves a change in our consciousness, i.e. has a 
practical aspect according to all these views. Their difference lies 
in the appraisal of the nature of the change brought about 
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by philosophy. Yoga and other systems of Indian Philosophy claim 
a total transformation of personality and cessation of all suffering as 
effects of philosophy; Hegel seems to come very close to such a theory 
claiming for philosophy the power to produce moral perfection in 
man ; analytic philosophers claim only a limited therapeutic value for 
philosophy ; Husserl claims a ‘total personal transformation’ as a 
prerequisite, not a consequence, of philosophy ; but the nature of this 
transformation and its method remain yet to be explained ; the exis- 
tentialists urge us to eschew the palliatives of either socially directed 
responses or intellectualised acts in favour of responsibility and to live 
authentically. 

The main problem which remains to be solved is : 

(i) How does philosophical knowledge produce a practical change 
in our Consciousness or a personal transformation ? 

We shall not discuss the problem we found in Patanjali’s theory— 
How can concentration produce sometimes cognitive, sometimes non- 
cognitive results? Patanjali himself states these results without offering 
any explanation and it is difficult for us either to dispute the truth of 
these statements, or to justify them. 

We shall explain and examine two types of answers to this 
question, namely, that given by the Nyaya system and that given by 
Advaita Vedanta. As both these systems explain their answers only by 
explaining the nature of self-knowledge, we shall have to understand 
their theories of the self, the inner sense, the nature of false cognitions 
and wrong notions and the nature of knowledge. 


II 
The Nyaya Theory 


Nyaya postulates the existence of two types of selves: one 
supreme self which is identified with God, and a plurality of finite 
selves. Both these kinds of selves are conceived as substances posses- 
sing consciousness as a quality. Not merely the supreme self but 
even finite selves are eternal and omnipresent; the supreme self 
differs from the other kind of selves in being omnipotent and omnis- 
cient. By ‘omnipotence’ is meant not ‘the power to create every- 
thing’, but only ‘ the power to create whatever can be created’®. ‘The 
supreme self creates the universe, keeps it in existence so long as 
it exists, and then destroys it —all by one act of will. There is no 
need to postulate different acts of willing in the supreme self. This 
one act of will which is postulated is, of course, eternal. Just as one act 
of will is directed towards all created objects, so also the omniscience 
which is postulated in the supreme self is one eternal state of knowledge 
about everything. Although the supreme self and its consciousness or 
knowledge are both eternal, yet they are not identical. The self is 
never identical with consciousness. 

Ww—6l 
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Every finite self is eternal and also omnipresent. It is not 
identical with consciousness, nor is it essentially conscious. Conscious- 
ness is only an accidential quality of finite selves. A finite self happens 
to possess consciousness only when the following conditions are 
fulfilled: (a) In order to be conscious a finite self has to possess a 
body ; (b) the self has to be related to the inner sense in a characteristic 
manner; (c) consciousness is always of some object. Let us explain 
these conditions. 

(a) Every finite self is ompipresent. If in order to have conscious- 
ness or knowledge, a relation between the self and the object be 
sufficient, then every finite self being present everywhere will be 
related to everything and hence would have knowledge of everything 
i.e. every finite self would be omniscient. But it is not omniscient, so, 
at least one more condition is necessary for consciousness. Moreover, 
consciousness is experienced to occur in the self as associated with the 
body, no one experiences that his knowledge belongs to the self beyond 
his body. 

Now it may be objected that so far as the facts of consciousness 
are concerned, the finite self is not omnipresent. What do we gain by 
saying that the self is present everywhere, if we have to admit that 
consciousness belongs to the self as limited within the body? In order 
to understand the Nyaya position, it is necessary to know the Nyaya 
theories of eternal entities, and perception of things and their attri- 
butes. 

According to Nyaya if a thing is eternal, it cannot be composite. 
For if a thing is composed of parts, then it is always possible for the 
parts to fall apart destroying the whole which, therefore, cannot be 
eternal. Nyaya postulates two types of simple entities, atoms (of earth, 
air, water and fire), and infinite substances. Infinite substances are 
necessarily eternal, and hence cannot be composite. Now every self is 
eternal; hence it must be either atomic or infinite. It cannot be an 
atom, for an atom cannot be perceived whereasa self is perceived in 
introspection. No attributes of atoms can be perceived, but we all 
internally perceive our happiness, sorrow and other internal states of 
the self. So the self is not an atom, yet it is eternal. Hence it must 
be infinite in magnitude, i.e. must be present everywhere. 

Consciousness according io Nyaya is the same as cognition. 
The other states of the self, namely, feeling and willing, are not cons- 
cious states. But when they occur in the self they are immediately 
followed by their introspective awareness. So for all practical purposes, 
there is no feeling or willing which goes unnoticed. But this introspec- 
tive awareness of feeling or willing is not identical with the feeling or 
the willing. 

Consciousness is neither the essence of the self nor is it identical 
with the self. In deep dreamless sleep we are wholly unconscious. 
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This would be impossible if the self were identical with consciousness, 
or if consciousness were the essence of the self. The problem for 
Nyaya is, then, how to explain the nature of our cognition—that we 
slept well—which we have on getting up from sound sleep. According 
to Advaita Vedanta this cognition is memory, i.e. we remember on 
getting up from sleep that we slept well. But this memory will be 
impossible if we did not have direct consciousness of sleeping well, i.e. 
if we did not have experience of sleep during sleep. This implies that 
we are conscious even during deep sleep. But according to Nyaya this 
is impossible; we can never remember that we slept well. How then 
can we ever say that we slept well? According to Nyaya this is an 
inference, not memory. We infer that we slept well from the feeling 
of freshness etc., which we have when we get up from sound sleep. 
If the self is thus unconscious in deep sleep, then there must be some 
other condition of consciousness than the body. For even when we 
are asleep, both the self and the body remain, still we are unconscious. 
This brings us to the Nyaya concept of inner sense (manas, or antah- 
karana). 

(b) The concept of inner sense as distinct from the self is common 
to many systems of Indian philosophy. The inner sense, according to 
Nyaya as according to all systems which admit its existence, is material in 
nature. According to Nyaya itis also an atom. ‘The function of the 
inner sense is necessary not merely for introspection, but for cognition, 
i.e. consciousness as such. In deep sleep, although the inner sense is 
there, yet it is not characteristically related to the self, does not 
perform any function and is at rest. This is why in such sleep 
there is no consciousness even though the self as restricted by the body is 
there. 

The inner sense, according to Nyaya, must be an atom, not a 
composite, spread-out substance. For in that case it would have been 
related to the self at more than one point, thus giving rise to more 
than one cognition at the same time. But according to Nyaya only 
one cognition can originate in the self at one time. Sometimes we 
seem to have different cognitions at the same time, but according to 
Nyaya this is an illusion. What actually happens is that different 
cognitions quickly succeed one another producing in us the illusion of 


simultaneity- ; 
(c) Consciousness is always directed towards some object. As we 


have already remarked, consciousness according to Nyaya is cognition. 
Non-cognitive mental states like willing are unconscious states ; 
they can be directed towards objects only through some cognitive 
state. Thus desire can be directed towards an object only because 
desire for an object involves the belief that the object is good, and that 
the object is attainable by me. These beliefs being cognitions 
have their objects, and the desire is directed to these objects of belief 
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in a secondary sense. Only cognitions are directed towards objects in 
the primary sense. 

This directedness towards objects takes different forms corres- 
ponding to the different forms of cognition. In perceptual knowledge, 
there is a real relation between three entities: (i) the self and the 
inner sense, (ii) the inner sense and the sense organs, and (iii) the 
sense organs and the objects perceived. We should note here that 
Nyaya does not find any difficulty in holding that the self can be 
directly related with material substances, like the inner sense. This 
threefold relation between the self and the object of perception is, 
of course, completely different from the epistemological relation of 
the knowledge to the object. Nyaya makes a distinction between the 
relation of the knower and the known and the relation between 
knowledge and its object. This is possible because according to Nyaya 
the self is not identical with consciousness, hence the relation of the 
self to the object is also different from the relation of the cognition to 
its object. Here we shall be concerned primarily with the relation of 
the cognition to its object. Single objects are known according 
to Nyaya ina way roughly akin to what Russell calls ‘ knowledge 
by acquaintace *. Here the knowledge is related to its object in one 
way which is completely different from the way in which knowledge 
of an objective complex is related to the complex. According to 
Nyaya all ordinary cognitions are of relations holding between two 
terms. Thus when I see a jar, the knowledge is not of the single entity, 
but of the objective complex, the jar, the universal jarness, and their 
relation. So the objective complex can be schematically represented by 
‘aRb ’. The first term of the relation known (here, a) is the visegya of the 
knowledge, the second term, 3, is the visesana or prakGra of the knowledge. 
When we know a complex whole, then although there is one knowledge 
in the self, still this one knowledge is related to the different elements of 
the objective whole in different ways. The knowledge is related to the 
first term of the relation known, i.e. to a, in one way (visegyata sam- 
bandha), to the second term, 6, in another way, viSesanata or prakdrata 
sathbandha), and to the relation itself, i.e. to R, ina still different way 
(samhsargata sathbandha). Conversely, the first term of the objective 
complex, i.e. @, is related to the knowledge in one way viS egyita 
sambandha), the second term, J, is related to the knowledge in another 
way (prakarita sambandha) and the relation is related to the knowledge 
in a still different way (samsargita sambandha), Thus the converse of 
visesyata is viSegyita, of prakarata prakarita, and of samsargata samsargita. 
Apart from these three relations and their converses, there is the fourth 
type of relation between knowledge and its object when the knowledge 
is acquaintance. Nyaya admits further types of complex cognitions 
involving relations of second order (visista-vaisis ta buddhi). In this 
type of knowledge we know that something as related by a certain 
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relation to a second term is further related to a third term by another 
relation. For example, when we know a man wearing a red coat, we 
know that the coat which is related to the red colour is again related 
to the man who wears it. But in this type of higher order knowledge, 
no new type of relation is involved between the knowledge and the 
object. 

Now we come to the Nyaya theory of bondage and liberation. 
Aman in bondage suffers pain, liberation is the cessation of pain for 
ever. In deep sleep there is no suffering, but deep sleep is not libera- 
tion because the painless state ends when we wake up. According to 
Nyaya consciousness of objects is a necessary precondition of suffering. 
We suffer because we do not get the desired object, and desire for an 
object is caused by a cognition of objects together with other conditions. 
Thus objective consciousness is a necessary condition of desire, and desire 
is a necessary condition of suffering. Thus to be free from suffering it 
is necessary to destroy objective consciousness. But as according to 
Nyaya consciousness is consciousness of objects, to remove objective 
consciousness is to become totally unconscious. Thus in the state of 
liberation the self becomes totally unconscious. We have already 
explained the Nyaya theory that a precondition of consciousness is the 
relation of the self with the inner sense. This relation is due to our 
ignorance of the true nature of our own selves. If we realise that the 
self is altogether different from the body, from the sense organs 
including the inner sense, then the self will cease to be related with the 
inner sense and thus cease to be conscious, and will escape suffering. 
We are ignorant about the true nature of the self, because we have 
wrong notions of the following objects: (i) the self, (ii) the body, 
(ili) sense organs, (iv) sensory qualities, (v) cognition, (vi) the 
inner sense, (vii) good and bad deeds, (viii) desire and aversion, 
(ix) rebirth, (x) suffering (xi) pain and (xii) release. About these 
objects various types of false beliefs are usual. For example, about 
the self one may believe falsely that there is no self, or that the self is 
identical with the body, and soon. If all these beliefs are destroyed, 
the self stays in its pure state, without pain, and also without happiness 
and consciousness. These false beliefs are destroyed by knowledge 
about these objects and primarily of the self. 

Now we come to the Nyaya explanation of how false beliefs are 
destroyed or rendered ineffective by knowledge. Nyaya does this 
by its theory of preventing (pratibandhaka-pratibadhya-bhava), According 
to Nyaya cognitions of a particular form are prevented from occurring 
by cognitions of another form. We have to note here at the outset 
that this relation of prevention obtains only between cognitions, 
beliefs, knowledge etc. only so long as they are actual states of the 
self, but do not belong between mere dispositions. We have already 
noted that the analytic philosophers of ordinary language hold that 
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It is impossible to be puzzled by knowingly misusing language. But 
the term ‘knowledge’ is used by them only in a dispositional sense. 
It is not a fact that a mere disposition can prevent us from misusing 
language and being genuinely puzzled. There is, for example, a 
controversy among philosophers whether any one can think or believe 
in self-contradictory propositions. Eric Toms says: ‘That an object 
may be said, or even believed both to have and not to have a certain 
property, every one knows to be possible, alas! Thus there is no 
problem about the actual occurrence of contradictions in language”? 
(Being, Negation and Logic, p. 3; italics mine). Arthur Pap, on the 
other hand, argues thus: “ Thus explicitly self-contradictory sentences 
do not express anything that could possibly be believed ; that there are 
round squares, for example, is not something that could possibly be 
believed, and the impossibility is not just psychological. That somebody 
should believe both (and at the same time) p and not-p is itself a 
contradictory supposition. The frequent claim that people, alas, are 
capable of holding self-contradictory beliefs notwithstanding, the 
statement ‘X believes at t that p and not-p’ is itself self-contradictory”’ 
(Semantics and Necessary Truth, p. 173; author’s italics), According 
to Nyaya this controversy can be easily solved. When any one 
believes that p and also believes that not-p, at least one of the beliefs 
has lapsed into a disposition; that is, one has forgotten that one 
believes that p or not-p. Pap uses the term ‘belief’ not in the sense 
of a disposition but in the sense of an actual mental state. This is 
clear from his emphasis on ‘believing at t’, and ‘believing at the 
same time’. If ‘belief* or ‘believing ’ is used ia a dispositional sense, 
then one can, and very often does, hold self-contradictory beliefs. 
Thus accordiug to Nyaya both Toms and Pap are right, only Toms 
uses the term ‘ believe’ in a dispositional sense, whereas Pap uses it in 
an episodic sense. Nyaya uses the terms ‘ cognition ’ (‘ cognition’ and 
*consciousness*® are synonyms) ‘belief ’, ‘knowledge’ etc. only in 
their episodic sense. For dispositions they use other terms, like 
‘traces’ etc. Every actual mental state, cognitive or non-cognitive, 
has three moments, of origination, of duration and of cessation. Nyaya 
bases its theory of prevention on the moments of origination and 
duration, We may note here the following points. 

(i) When one cognition originates it prevents the origination of 
any other cognition. In the case of introspective cognition of a first 
order cognition of objects, the objective cognition first originates, then 
passes into its second phase of duration ; it is only then that the second 
order introspective cognition originates. Thus when the introspeetive 
cognition comes into being the first order cognition endures, and hence 
is directly known in introspection. But the two cognitions cannot 
originate at the same time, and cannot endure at the same time. 

(ii) Nyaya then calculates the strength of the conditions of 
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different types of cognition. In every moment of waking life, there.are 
conditions which can produce perceptual knowledge; i.e. the conditions 
which suffice to produce perceptual knowledge are always present. 
Yet we have other types of cognition, inferential, memory etc. This 
means that when we have inferential cognition, the conditions which 
suffice to prodnce this cognition prevail over the conditions for percep- 
tion of some object or the other. For as we have already seen the 
conditions of perception are always present, so whenever we infer 
or have a different type of cognition, the conditions of inference etc. 
have to prevail over the eonditions of perception. For example, when 
I infer that there is a man in the next room, instead of performing this 
act of inference I could have perceived the table in the room where 
I am sitting. As conditions sufficient for perceiving some object or the 
other are always present, these conditions have to be subjugated if we 
are to have any other type of cognition. Here Nyaya gives the 
following rule: In the case of the same objective complex the condi- 
tions of perception normally prevail over conditions of other types of 
cognition ; in the case of different objects, the conditions of inference 
prevail over the conditions of perception. Let us explain this rule. 

According to Nyaya we can know the same objective eomplex in 
different ways. For example, we can know that there is fire on the 
hill by perception, by inference, or even by hearing words spoken by 
others. Suppose we are standing in front of the hill from where we 
can perceive that there is fire on the hill, and also from the perception 
of smoke we can infer that. When conditions for perception and 
inference are thus simultaneously present, normally we shall have the 
perceptual knowledge. But if we want to infer, then we shall have the 
inferential knowledge, not perception. The desire to infer what can at 
the same be perceived will produce the inferential knowledge. When 
this desire to infer is not operative, i.e. is not an actual mental state, 
then we shall have the perceptual knowledge. But when sufficient 
conditions for perceiving an object are present, and also sufficient 
conditions for inferring a different objective complex are present 
simultaneously, it is the inference which will always take place, not 
the perception. Suppose I am standing in front of the hill, and suffi- 
cient conditions for the perception of the hill are present, and also 
sufficient conditions for inferring that there is fire on the hill are 
present at the same time; then according to Nyaya, I shall not see 
that this is a hill, but shall have the inferential knowledge that there is 
fire on the hill. 

(iii) Now we come to the theory of cognitions of contradictory 
propositions. The question here is: Supposing that I have a cognition 
that Sis P, can I also cognise that S is not P? When will one 
cognition prevent the occurrence of the cognition of a contradictory 
proposition? Thus here there are two cognitions; one preventing 
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cognition, the other the prevented cognition, i.e. the cognition which 
is prevented from occurring or originating. Nyaya enumerates the 
different characteristics of the preventing and the prevented cognitions 
of contradictory propositions. 

Characteristics of the cognition which is prevented from 
occurring : 

(i) The cognition can be either true or false. 

(ii) It may or may not be attended with belief. 

(iii) It must not be a supposition. 
(iv) It must not be an ordinary perception, or an illusory percep- 
tion due to any psycho-physical defect. 

(v) The cognition must have as its object a complex of the form 
‘aRb’. Characteristics of the preventing cognition :— 

(i) The cognition must be attended with belief. 

(ii) It may be either true or false; if false, it must not be known 
to be false. 

(iii) It must not be a supposition. 
(iv) It must be about the proposition which is contradictory to the 
proposition cognised by the prevented cognition. 

Let us now explain these characteristics. 

We first note that we are dealing here with cognitions of contra- 
dictory propositions only. A mere supposition of a proposition can 
neither prevent nor be prevented by a cognition of the contradictory — 
proposition [characteristic (iii) of both]. If we suppose that S, is P, 
then this supposition even when it endures as an actual mental state 
cannot prevent us from cognising or even knowing that § is not P. 
So also even if we know that § is P, even this knowledge will not be 
able to prevent us from supposing that § is not P. The supposition, in 
this case, will be a contrary-to-fact supposition. Then an illusory 
perception cannot be prevented from occuring by any cognition of the 
contradictory proposition. For example, if we are suffering from 
jaundice, then even though we know (in the episodic sense of ‘ know’) 
that the wall is not yellow, yet we shall see that the wall is yellow. 
Thirdly, the preventing cognition can be either true or false, but 
it must not be known to be false. Suppose that it is false that S is P, 
but we firmly believe that Sis P. This firm belief (when it is an 
actual mental state) will prevent us from knowing the truth that 
Sis not P. But if we know that our belief is false, then of course, we 
shall no longer hold it, i.e. shall withdraw our conviction in it; then 
this cognition which has been known to be false will not be able to 
prevent the occurrence of any cognition of the form ‘§ is not P’. 

These are the three ways in which, according to Nyaya, the 
occurrence of a cognition can be prevented. Now let us see how the 
knowledge about the true nature of the self destroys the false cognitions 
about it, and thus liberates the person who has it, 
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Suppose, we who are in bondage believe firmly that the self is 
identical with the body. This is a false cognition which has to be 
cured by knowledge of the self as it really is. Suppose also that the 
self is not really identical with the body. Destroying the false cogni- 
tion that the self is identical with the body means nothing but 
preventing the occurrence of this cognition in the self permanently. 
The method prescribed by Nyaya to achieve this result is this. First of 
all, we have to learn from someone who knows that the self is not 
really identical with the body. Then we shall have to strengthen our 
belief in it by argument, and finally know the truth. Then we shall 
have to constantly meditate on this truth. Meditating on it is nothing 
but keeping the knowledge of truth constantly in mind ; any one who 
desires liberation cannot afford to forget the truth even for a moment. 
The knowledge of the truth must not lapse into a disposition, for as 
a disposition it will not be able to prevent the false cognition from 
occurring and deluding us. When the false cognition has thus been 
blocked from occurring, meditation on the truth results in illumination 
or intuition of the truth. Thought collapses yielding place to an 
immediate apprehension of truth. This immediate apprehension of the 
real nature of the self may be called self-realisation. Ordinary men 
do not have self-realisation, because even though they know that the 
self is not really identical with the body etc., still most of the time 
they forget it, and behave as if the contradictory were true. But 
Nyaya goes a step further and claims that this intuitive knowledge of 
the self is not the final stage, but is the penultimate stage leading 
automatically to the cessation of all consciousness and suffering. For 
consciousness which is due to the relation of the self to the inner sense 
ceases as soon as this relation is broken. The relation which is due to 
false cognition is destroyed by the intuitive knowledge of the nature of 
the self etc. If this state of unconsciousness be the state of self- 
realisation, then it is not a state of knowledge. Self-realisation as a 
state of knowledge has the following characteristics :-— 

(i) It comes as the culmination of intellectual and rational acti- 
vity, like arguing, inferring etc. 

(ii) It is a constantly actual mental state, which is not allowed to 
lapse into a disposition. 

(iii) It is held with the greatest conviction. 

(iv) It transforms the entire personality of the individual by com- 
pletely dissociating the self from the body, the sense organs, the inner 
sense etc. This it can do only because the self’s association with the 
body is due to false cognitions about the nature of the self, the body etc. 
And this ignorance is beginningless, though it ends with the attainment 
of liberation. 

Finally we note the following points about the Nyaya theory of 
liberation : 
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(i) The process of liberation is a personal process; when a person 
is liberated it is his personality which is totally transformed, but no- 
thing else in the universe is affected. For although the self can be 
associated with the inner sense, the sense organs and the body, and can 
have objective cognitions only because it is ignorant, still this trans- 
cendental ignorance which is at the very root of objective conscious- 
ness, cannot in any way affect the knowledge of the reality of other 
objects of the world. This transcendental ignorance makes one 
ignorant only about the twelve objects listed above, and this ignorance 
about these objects is the cause of bondage. When one attains libera- 
tion he is rid of the wrong notions, but this does not mean that all 
objects have been wrongly cognised, or that the entire world is unreal. 
Objective consciousness is destroyed, but not the objective world. 

(ii) Nyaya has therefore no difficulty in explaining how if one 
person is liberated, others remain in bondage. For when a person 
is liberated, there has been a transformation only within himself, 
others remain unaffected by his transformation. 


III 
The Theory of Advaita Vedanta 


According to Advaita Vedanta, the self is identical with pure 
consciousness which is not essentially related to any object, for it 
cannot be really related with anything. It is eternal and beyond all 
change, and is the highest reality. Empirical consciousness, however, 
is of objects. In order to explain the nature of empirlcal consciousness 
it becomes necessary for Advaita Vedanta to introduce some prin- 
ciple which will explain what cannot be a real relation. This is sought 
to be done by maya. Thus every knowledge of objects, as distinct from 
the pure, transcendental consciousness, is based on a transcendental 
illusion. Owing to this transcendental illusion the self-shining consci- 
ousness is ‘reflected’ in the inner sense. This inner sense is, according 
to Advaita, material, being an evolute of maya, and is spread out, and 
hence can assume modes which are images of objects. The inner sense 
with consciousness reflected in it is the empirical self. This reflection 
of consciousness in the inner sense is due to the transcendental illusion, 
i.e. a false identification of the transcendental self with the material, 
unconscious inner sense. According to Advaita Vedanta, in perception 
of an external object the inner sense goes out to the object through the 
outlet of the sense organ and assumes the shape of the object with 
which the sense organ is in contact. This shape or modificati :n of the 
inner sense is the vrtti of the antahkarana. ‘This mode is illumined by 
consciousness and is known. This means that the relation between 
consciousness and the externa] object is mediated on both the sides. 
Consciousness itself is not related with the object, only the inner sense 
which is illumined by consciousness is thus related, But again it is 
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not the object itself which is related to consciousness as reflected 
in the inner sense, but only its image in the inner sense which is 
directly illumined by consciousness. Thus the inner sense acts as 
the medium where the subject and the object meet. 

Now we come to an analysis of the subject-object relation when 
the object is internal. According to Advaita Vedanta, only external 
objects need to be copied by the inner sense in order to be presented 
to consciousness, but the copies themselves are known directly by the 
witnessing consciousness. The copy theory of knowledge will lead to 
an infinite regress if the copies themselves have to be copied in order 
to be known. So the witnessing consciousness is postulated which can 
and does know the internal states without the mediation of images. 

This witnessing consciousness which is sometimes the direct 
awareness of the internal states is also objectless at times. Thus in 
deep dreamless sleep there is consciousness of sleep, but there is no 
object of consciousness. For even the internal states do not arise in 
deep sleep. This direct awareness is independent of the images and 
witnesses the passing away of one image and the origination of a new 
image. The images succeed one another, they are discrete, yet the 
finite self even inits finitude isa unity. There is a consciousness 
behind the changing states of the inner sense which remains unaffected 
by the change and knows everything that goes onin the mind. No 
one can deceive this consciousness which is the witness of all our 
mental states. 

The witnessing consciousness reveals not merely the mental states 
but all objects either as known or as unknown. This is why when one 
knows a new object for the first time, he has the feeling that he is 
knowing an object hitherto unknown to him. This is possible only 
because the object was not merely unknown to him, but was known to 
be unknown to him. The knowledge that the object was unknown to 
him is the function of the witnessing consciousness. 

Now if the witnessing consciousness reveals everything, subjective 
and objective, is infallible and unerring, then how is it that a finite 
individual still remains ignorant of the true nature of the self? We 
have already seen that Nyaya also faces the problem of explaining why 
a finite individual should not be omniscient. This problem arises in 
Nyaya because Nyaya conceives a finite self as omnipresent, and to 
solve this problem Nyaya had to postulate a special function of the 
body in the production of knowledge. Now Advaita Vedanta admits 
that the witnessing self is omniscient in a sense, for it has direct 
knowledge of everything. But this direct knowledge is not sufficient to 
make one omniscient in the true sense of the term. Omniscience 
should cancel all ignorance, but the type of omniscience which the 
witnessing consciousness enjoys cannot do this. Ignorance, according 
to Advaita Vedanta, isnot mere absence of knowledge, but is false 
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cognition. This false cognition can be cancelled only by a true cogni- 
tion which involves modes of the inner sense. We have seen that the 
witnessing consciousness is direct consciousness which does not involve 
any mode of the inner sense. Hence it is incapable of cancelling 
ignorance. In order to attain liberation it is necessary to have an 
image of the ultimate reality i.e. a mode of the inner sense. This is 
the last mode which the inner sense presents to the consciousness of 
the finite individual. This awareness of the ultimate reality which is 
identical with the transcendental subject cancels maya, the principle 
of finitude, and the individual is liberated. 


Comparison of the Nyaya and the Advaita theories. 


We first note the points of similarities which are rather unim- 
portant. 

(i) According to both Nyaya and Advaita, consciousness of objects 
has to cease if the individual is to be liberated. According to Nyaya 
this means that the liberated self has no consciousness at all; according 
to Advaita Vedanta, this means that the liberated self merges itself 
totally with the pure transcendental consciousness. 

(ii) Both prescribe the same method for attaining liberation, i.e. 
$ravana, manana and nididhydsana. ‘The self is realised in its true nature 
by intuition which is the culmination of intense rational activity. 

Now we note the points of difference between these two theories 
which are fundamental. 

(i) According to Nyaya, the finite self is eternal and omnipresent. 
It cannot be destroyed. According to Advaita Vedanta, the finite self 
is essentially a mystery; an irrational and unreal relation of the pure 
consciousness with the material inner sense is at the root of its being. 
Liberation is not a continuation of the finite self in any form but the 
release of the pure consciousness from its association with the not-self. 
The finite self being a product of maya is beginningless but comes to 
an end when the self is liberated. 

(ii) According to Nyaya, liberation is just cessation of suffering; 
according to Advaita, it is not a negative state, but a state of pure 
bliss. 

(iii) According to Nyaya, the intuitive knowledge of the self canceis 
false cognition when it is kept continually as an actual mental state, 
whereas according to Advaita Vedanta this final knowledge consists in 
having an image of the ultimate reality. According to Nyaya, the 
inner sense being atomic, there can be no image of anything whereas 
according to Vedanta, the inner sense is like a plastic substance which 
can assume shapes of objects, i.e. can have images. 

(iv) According to Nyaya, the process of liberation is purely a per- 
sonal affair which leaves the rest of the world unaffected, but accord- 
ing to Advaita Vedanta, this is a cosmic process. The ignorance 
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which is the cause of bondage is also the cause of the world. So the 
process of destroying bondage is also the process of the dissolution of 
the world. But this gives rise to a problem for Advaita Vedanta. 
According to this theory the ultimate reality is one transcendental 
consciousness, the finite selves are many, for maya which is involved 
in the constitution of the individual, though one, is yet the principle of 
multiplicity thus giving rise to a plurality of finite objects and finite 
subjects. If liberation is the cancellation of this principle, then 
liberation is also the dissolution of the world. If maya is cancelled, 
then all finite objects and also all finite subjects should be annihilated. 
That is, the liberation of one person will be the end of everything, and 
the liberation of one person will be the liberation of all. It is interes- 
ting to note that Sri Aurobindo who differed radically in his interpre- 
tation of maya from the Advaita interpretation, accepted this conse- 
quence of the Advaita theory. He admitted that the liberation of one 
person is the liberation of all persons, and it is Sri Aurobindo who will 
liberate all mankind, indeed all forms of life, by his own sadhana. If 
maya is destroyed (transformed) then not only one person but all persons 
are liberated. If maya is not destroyed, then none is liberated, Personal 
liberation is thus impossible. Advaita Vedanta solves this difficulty by 
distinguishing between two types of avidya, tulavidya and millavidya. 
There is a type of avidy@, which attaches to the individual and is 
different from the universal cosmic avidy@. For the liberation of the 
individual it is sufficient to destroy his personal avidya, not the univer- 
sal avidy@. If this explanation of the Advaita school is accepted, then 
on this point, the difference between Nyaya and Advaita is considerably 
diminished. For now according to both, liberation is personal, and 
when a person attains liberation, the rest of the world remains 
unaffected. On other points their differences remain. 


Science as Theory and as Praxis: 
A Main Subject-Matter of 
Contemporary Philosophy 


Andre Mercier 


1. The fact that philosophy of science builds a main part of contem- 
porary philosophy can be seen from various view-points. 

Above all, the increase of scientific activity among the human 
race has produced a shift of utmost importance which can be illus- 
trated by the following comparison. During the Middle Ages, people 
—at least in Europe—received from the Church the teachings according 
to which their daily behaviour in practically all situations should form 
itself. Religion, as embodied by the Church, was the great teacher of 
what was considered true, beautiful, good and holy. But the Church 
is an anonymous body ; it is difficult to say whether it is a community 
of men, a structure of some sort, a collection of dogmas, or what have 
you? In short, it appeared to the people asa kind of super-person 
endowed with the necessary authority to take over the lead of the life 
of the individual as well as of the community, not only in religious, 
but in other respects as well. 

One of the main changes which replaced the Middle-ages by a 
new age is the fact that the Church lost pretty quickly that very 
authority which was taken over by another kind of super-person ; the 
latter came to be the political state. At the beginning of the new age, 
there was a manifold of such “states”? as conducted either by princes 
or by republican or other bodies, but by and by the idea of the State 
grew above the differences of the primitive working units, until it 
finally became—say at the time of Hegel—the very notion of that super- 
person assumed to be endowed with the necessary authority to simply 
take the lead in the determination of all behaviour, creed and other 
spiritual activities of the members of any organized community of men. 
In many cases, the State swallowed even the Church, whereas it can 
be said that in the Middle Ages the Church had assumed those tasks 
which a still inexistent state might have assumed. Nonetheless, the 
State is no less anonymous than the Church. It can be written with 
a capital S just as a capital C is used for the Church. 

The assumption by a super-person of such a leading role is 
presumably in the long run fatal to that very super-person. A 
detailed historical analysis would be necessary to prove this, but a 
quick glance at the historical facts seem to me to show that this has 
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been the case for the Church and that it is already the case for the 
State. However, as long as a leading super-person is alone reigning, 
its system may go on fora long time in a kind of growing scholastic 
which becomes more and more a mere habit. The loss of the quality 
of a super-person can follow, either by a process of natural decay 
leaving room for anarchy, or by the rise of a new super-person (either 
of the same, or of a different kind) who will dethrone the decaying 
one, or eventually by both. The latter was the case in the change 
from the Middle Ages to so-called modern times: The (Roman) 
Church was partly dethroned in Europe by the Reformation, but still 
more by the State, and there was too something like a decay. 

It seems to me—and this is the analogy I intended to draw—that 
a similar replacement is taking place, say since the 20th Century and 
especially in our days: The super-person called State is being 
dethroned by atotally new one, whose name is Science. In a way, 
the State as a concept was already somewhat more abstract than the 
Church. Science is still more abstract. But this does not imply that 
the same increase of abstractness happens on the practical level as on 
the conceptual one, for Science in a way involves and affects man still 
more by its applications than does the State, which mainly restricts 
its workings to the application of the laws and the planification of 
economy. 

At the same time, i.e. parallel to the rise of Science as the 
new bearer of leadership, the State is becoming more and more mere 
scholastic. One may even say that one of the great struggles of our 
times consists precisely in the competition between the dying giant and 
the rising one. Sometimes, this competition is—artificially or dog- 
matically—transfigurated into a voluntary synthesis, as is €.g. more 
or less the case within countries ruled according to the doctrine of 
dialectical materialism. But even there, I believe that—not later than 
one generation or so from now—Science will take the lead as everywhere 
else in the world, and that the State will decay both as a concept and 
as an actuality, especially in front of a universalization which— 
mainly owing to Science—will compel barriers, frontiers and national 
prides to collapse. Already now, we feel strongly the grasp of Science 
upon our lives and everybody is readily inclined to receive from 
Science rather than from the State some sort of instructions as to how 
he is to behave, e.g. in the case of the anti-baby-pill. The State is 
contested. Science gua science is not—or is it? (It is contested, I 
believe, only inasmuch as it is, falsely, identified with Technic and its 
possible evils. See however my book “Science and Responsibility ”, 
in Filosofia, Torino 1969.) I am attaching no particular moral value to 
that statement, especially since the deep reason for which Science qua 
science is not contested does not root in scientific objectivity versus some 
contrary character of the. State, but roots in the efficiency of Science 
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as well in the prudence exhibited at present time by most of its 
representatives. Objectivity is simply the character of what is scientific 
and thus it defines science from the point of view of epistemology; but 
it is in no case the criterium for the choice of Science as the leading 
principle or super-person or authority, though many a philosopher is 
inclined—wrongly—to believe that objectivity is that criterium. 

For, it might very well be that, not Science but, e.g. Art would 
take over the lead and act with the same authority. Yet Art is not an 
objective enterprise: Neither can art as an activity be undertaken and 
entertained by any objective approach, nor is it subject to any objective 
judgement. As a matter of fact, during the European Middle-Ages, 
Art shared to a certain degree with the Church the authority in matters 
of general behaviour, though it did so under the leadership of religion. 
In this respect, it would perhaps be clearer to speak about Religion 
rather than about the Church, for the Church was the bearer of a 
particular religious conception, viz. Christian religion. This conception 
implied in particular two claims of considerable extension, (i) to be the 
only authentic one (all other so-called religions being paganism or 
superstition), (ii) to possess unchallenged authority (and therefore to 
outrule anything like ethics, science or art not submitted to the teachings 
of the Church). 

In our days, and in many countries, the State makes the 
same claims: to assume the only authentic ethics and to rule over art 
and science and even over religion (if such is recognized—otherwise it 
rules it out). Yet there are at least a couple of different realizations of 
a state in the world, and their very distinction shows that at most one of 
them can be the realization of the pretended sole authentic form of the 
State. However, when trying to discuss these matters with sufficient 
detachment, one gets a strong feeling that a state or a church can in no 
case be finally said to be the one authentic and sole form of the Church 
or of the State, and that it in no case assumes authority to judge about 
the totality of human activities. 

Now, if Science is to take over the lead from the State, will several 
ways of dealing with science, say Science A, Science B etc., establish 
themselves, one or the other claiming sole authenticity and authority ? 
One would not think so in view of the objective nature of science; but 
I am not so quite sure of the answer. Physics is a part of science. 
Biology another part. There can hardly be two physics: do 
not all physicists agree? Well, yes they do—at large, but we still 
remember the time when quantum physicists looked upon the theory of 
General Relativity as a more or less vain undertaking in view of its 
lack of applicability ; we ‘still are confronted with various schools of 
interpretation in the field of quantum physics itself... Are there various 
biologies? Perhaps yes; there have been at least the mechanistic, the 
vitalistic and other ways of dealing with biology. Psychology too has 
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been dealt with genetically, behaviouristically and otherwise. Such 
diversities are not quite alien to the diversities of religions or of the 
political structures of states. Still, biology tends to become one, 
psychology may do so too. 

But there remains the case of sociology. People will generally 
agree that sociology is also a part of science: the particular science 
dealing with society and societies. If sociology could develop in close 
analogy with physics into a discipline in which new experiments are 
constantly made in order to adapt theories to an ever truer description 
of the nature of certains things (societies are things from this point of 
view), then we might hope that no distinct sociologies A, B, ...would 
arise. But sociology cannot for the present and will presumably not 
be able for ages to proceed like that. Psychology does not either. 

Experiments are not mere observations. Astronomy was up to now 
not an experimental science, but an observational one for, we do not 
dispose of the celestial bodies. Its inclusion into physics offers some 
difficulties which we shall not discuss here. Physics proper has the 
possibility of disposing of things and it acts accordingly by preparing 
experiments at leisure, arranging such and such conditions for the per- 
formance of experiments. The last component of an experiment is an 
observation, but an observation alone is not a complete experiment. 

Already biology is not so much at leisure. There are for instance 
societies for the protection of nature who object to biological experi- 
mentation, and, by their very nature of being living beings the objects 
of biology are endowed with a power to escape at least partly the grasp 
of experimentation undertaken by men. Often, experimentation kills 
these beings, so they are no more the beings envisaged. Actually, 
every experiment destroys a state of affairs and changes nature from 
its “ natural” course. 

Psychology is for the same reason still less in a position to experi- 
ment. Of course, psychologists try to include the resistance opposed 
by tested people in their argumentation about the tests performed and 
to eliminate it then by some reasoning. Tested beings, whether human, 
animal or even stones, are “ in captivity ”, not free. 

Sociology is so to say unable to test, i.e. to experiment, unless the 
accepted doctrine claims that society is to be handled’ towards a 
scientific enterprise called sociology including all the requirements of 
science. But it is doubtful whether men, as individuals and/or as 
communities—not to say anything about mankind as a whole—do wish 
to be handled as objects of experiments. 

Dialectical materialism might seem to make the claim that society 
is to be experimented upon scientifically. However, it makes a slightly 
different claim for, it says rather that society must be changed and 
transformed into a structure, of which it pretends to have a clear 
picture. But by the very fact that it has pictured this picture before- 
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hand, this picture cannot be but a prejudiced one; therefore, dialecti- 
cal materialism as a sociological doctrine is unavoidably doctrinary. 
Now, any doctrinary ‘‘science’’, e.g. sociology, is unscientific, so it 
must be ruled out of the field of science, and a main pretention of the 
doctrine turns out to be contradictory. Maybe a scientific sociology is 
in away unfeasible, unless it is done like astronomy by allowing so 
much time for observations as was done for astronomy, until thousands 
of observations on societies under the most various (historical) condi- 
tions are made in order to get at well verified theories of the behaviour 
of societies. 


2. At this point of the argument, let us make a stop and look 
back at our starting point, by asking: what is philosophy of science? 
Is it a reflexion on the practice of science as an activity, a theory about 
the possible structures of science, a view about science as knowledge, 
or is it merely the methodology of science...or what have you? A 
preliminary question as to what science itself is might be asked, but 
would that not be a question of the philosophy of science too? Yet 
answering it is not either easy. We might say that according to some 
suitable categories a first classification would yield precisely the four 
cardinal sciences of physics, biology, psychology and _ sociology. 
(Mathematics and logic are taken on purpose out of the classification. 
See later.) One need not declare oneself an adept of classical positi- 
vism to make that classification. 

But when looking at the kind of work people make who claim to 
be philosophers of science, we see that nearly all the stuff they write 
is concerned with logic, mathematics and eventually physics, whereas 
a regular philosophy of biology is so to say unfortunately missing, a 
philosophy of psychology, if at all, usually reduces to a doctrine as to 
what is the correct psychology, and a philosophy of sociology is in our 
days an indiscriminable business... Science as a word sounds like a 
great unit, it appeals therefore as a unifier endowed with a power to 
unify, and yet when we look at it carefully, we find very little trace 
of this unification, except very general ideas like causality and struc- 
turality. 

In view of this vagueness about the precise scope of philosophy, 
I should rather for my part try to set up a program, postulating 
approximately this: Philosophy of science is to clear up (i) on the 
one hand (this is the practical) what in all sciences is knowledge and 
what is doctrine and (ii) on the other hand (this is the theoretical) what 
is pure knowledge and what is made historical by the intervention of 
man (like artifacts which are not naturally found in the world). These 
two distinctions run parallelly. By saying that the first one is made on 
the practical] plane, inspite of the seemingly theoretical nature of doct- 
rines, I mean that since actualities are the manifestation of praxis, one 
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has to look for what among these actualities is of cognitive relevance, and 
what is the actualization of doctrinary views not supported by cognitive 
undertakings but introduced by arbitrary intervention. By saying that 
the second one is made on the theoretical plane, inspite of the seemingly 
practical nature of the human intervention in history, I mean that since 
knowledge qua knowledge is a theoretical quest, one has to find out 
what in history is of pure cognitive relevance and what is the result of 
the application of theoretical knowledge towards the invention and/or 
the fabrication of devices, be they of the importance of space-ships, be 
they mere gadgets of very little consequence. 

Unfortunately, because philosophy of science in our days reduces 
more or less to an analysis of the structural constitution of mathematics 
and logic, the above program is far from being undertaken. It is even 
generally ignored. 

The reason may be found in the following consideration. As my 
teacher Niels Bohr once said, science distinguishes itself from philo- 
sophy among other things by the fact that science puts solvable 
problems, whereas philosophy does not; therefore, philosophy should 
not attempt at all at putting problems. This isa very deep argument, 
though it sounds sosimple. In particular, philosophy of science asa 
particular field of philosophy is not expected to put any problem (about 
science). Hence it cannot be the science of science and should for this 
reason distinguish itself from an epistemology, if epistemology is meant 
to be a regular theory of science. Now, since the tendency is spreading 
among thinkers to reduce knowledge to scientific knowledge, epistemo- 
logy will accuse the parallel tendency to reduce to the theory of 
science, which is not a philosophy of science in Bohr’s sense. 

But another tendency is also spreading, viz. the tendency to 
formalize all argumentation. 

What is there then left for philosophers of science todo? Not 
much else than to produce an ever more elaborate formalization of the 
structures of science, and this amounts to inserting the structures of 
successive (meta-) languages into one another and so to reduce philo- 
sophy of science to a business of formal logic. 

The idea of a theory of science conceived as a specific activity 
along which the methods and aims of science generate each other, has 
been —as far as I am aware — introduced for the first time by 
H. Térnebohm. He does not claim it to be a genuine philosophical 
reasoning. Rather he thinks, I believe, that it can be considered 
as preliminary to scientific activity proper and hence, on the discursive 
level, as prolegomenary to scientific epistemology (to the theory of 
scientific knowledge). There may be other attempts than his in a 
similar direction; I shall not endeavour to quote them here. In my 
opinion, such “ theories of science ’’ are, inspite of their name, relevant 
to the practical aspect of science, not to its theoretical aspect, for they 
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are concerned with the ways science works, which is typically of 
pragmatic nature. This, I think, is eminently different from the kind 
of work done by epistemologically minded logicians, we might say 
perhaps complementary to it, for the logical analyses do not tell us how 
science works, but how it is made. The work of the logicians is 
concerned with the theoretical aspect of science, with science as a 
theory if you will, i.e. a construct. A study of science as a praxis — 
meaning that both science and its study are practices —as actuality if 
you will, had long failed until such attempts like Tornebohm’s were 
made. But much remains to be done before we possess an elaborate 
machinery of that sort. 

I am personally not of the opinion that knowledge reduces to 
scientific ‘knowledge alone. But since I am concerned in this paper 
with science as distinguished from (rather than as interconnected with) 
other cardinal undertakings of the human mind like art, morals or 
religion, I may insist upon the fact that we know today that science is 
not simply a product of theoretical reason. Kant has missed an 
important point when he tried to establish a one-to-one relation on 
that line and excluded science from the workings of a practical reason. 
Science is both theoretical and practical. But practical is in no way 
identical with ethical (and ethics is far from being a business of 
practical reason alone). 

Of course, already dialectical materialism claimed that every 
activity, including the scientific one, is to take place on the plane of 
praxis, — and pragmatism had opined that science is pragmatic like 
everything else. So all this as a general idea is not very new. But such 
opinions were not accompanied by parallel analyses of the two 
characters, theoretical and practical, of science. 

Much rather, the extraordinary efficiency of scienee in its applica- 
tions (which are not to be confused with Technic as I have defined the 
term in several publications) has progressively promoted a situation in 
which science has in our days come to be experienced as a praxis by 
nearly everybody in all parts of the world where it is cultivated. 
However, this experience is not in itself a philosophy of science. A 
main contribution to the philosophy of science will be achieved when 
one shall succeed in elaborating a dialectics relating and synthetizing 
both aspects — theoretical and practical — of science not only around 
physics but including all main sciences from physics to sociology : 
science as a construct and science as an experience. 

If this can be achieved, logic and mathematics will, I believe, 
more than ever reveal themselves to be different from sciences proper. 
For, as I have explained repeatedly in other publications, mathematics 
is not a name for what we know, it is a name for what we can (best — 
or rather most correctly) know. So it is a power; it is even the 
theoretical aspect of power. 
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Its counterpart as a power of practical nature is experience, known 
more precisely as experiment in the (experimental) sciences; but as a 
power it has structures of its own which precisely can be explicated 
with the help of a “theory”, an “ experimentology ” which is the 
pragmatic aspect of the theory of science named further above. 

By the way, just as there is this theory of experiment (or of 
experience — to put it more generally), there is an “ experience of 
theory ” upon which I have also called the attention of philosophers in 
some earlier papers. But unfortunately no one has ever, to my know- 
ledge at least, attempted to give a further and detailed characterization 
of this strange experience (except perhaps Einstein in some suggestions 
of his). 


3. These considerations help to understand, I believe, that Science 
may assume the role of a superperson as has been described in sec. I 
further above. Indeed, in order to assume it, it must afford both 
possibilities of theoretical and practical nature, for the human nature 
does have these two components and is never content if only one is 
involved in the fulfilment of human life: Man is not only homo 
sapiens, he is homo faber too. He thinks and he works ; his reasoning 
must be completed by action, and his activity sustained by reason. 

The cases of the Church and the State illustrate this. They are 
both institutions incorporating each a fundamental activity of man, 
religion and politics respectively (see further below the slight distinc- 
tion to be made.) 

Politics may stand for morals in a certain sense: The State is 
a main realization of morals through the channel of politics. It has 
an abstract background founded on some theory of law and explicated 
in chartas and other constitutional texts ; it has a concrete basis in all 
the institutions like parliament, government, court, ministries, secre- 
tariates, schools... In certain countries, the adopted system is such that 
nothing of the life of the community is private, on the contrary every- 
thing is common, it is a concretization of the ideal of communism. 
Another concretization might also integrate everything, though in a 
different way, viz. a State of absolute monarchy where the monarch 
disposes of all. Both cases are extremes for which the theoretical 
background degenerates into a doctrine encompassing every possible 
situation, with the consequence that practice does as a corrective not 
interact anymore with theory (the doctrine) and in a mutual connec- 
tion of reason and experience. Power is here usurped by theory, and 
its application is rendered arbitrary even if abstractly consistent.— 
Anarchy, to take another extreme, is seldom realized as the state of a 
State, but if it were, it would amount to the ignorance of reason and 
consequently degenerate into the concretization of pure experience 
without any understanding; this is the renunciation by man to act as 
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homo sapiens and therefore the usurpation of power by something like 
instinct or pure will. 

The Church is a realization of religion in the community of men. 
It has an abstract background resting on the acceptance of dogmas 
which work like axioms of a more or less elaborated theology, and it 
finds a concrete realization in all the practices like rites and their 
performance by priests within various material conditions. Extremes 
are also known. For instance the Quakers or members of the Society 
of Friends drop soto say all the theoretical apparatus and live in 
religion as if in a pure experience, allowing in a sense for a complete 
anarchy in the sense where anarchy means the absence of leadership, 
i.e. the absence of power (here of theoretical power). Another example 
is to be found among hermits ; but hermits may have to wait for tame 
birds to bring food and share it with them. At the other extreme, all 
forms of scholastic—should I say scholastism ?—tend to ignore the 
religious experience and to plunge into mere abstraction, which also an 
usurpation of power, however, mutatis mutandis, an usurpation by theore- 
tical reason, allowing for an arbitrariness against which the mystics 
have always reacted. 

These comparisons justify, I believe, the kind of prediction made 
at the beginning, making it more than an expectation or a presenti- 
ment, viz. that Science will indeed be in a position to fully succeed the 
State in assuming the tasks of leadership, both practically and theoreti- 
cally, of mankind. But there remains the difference consisting in the 
fact that Church and State are institutions, whereas science like 
religion and morals are proceedings of the human mind, and politics 
(between morals and the State) is a procedure. Between religion and 
the Church, we could name the cult as a procedure analogous to 
politics. 

What are thea—we might ask—the procedure of science and its 
institutionalization, analogous to politics or the cult and to the State 
and the Church? One might be tempted to identify the procedure of 
science with Technic. However, this would not do. For, technic 
does not arise within a single proceeding of the human mind, but in an 
encounter of two such proceedings, mainly between science (or a 
Science, or a part of such) and morals (or a part of such), in which 
both partners have to come to a mutual equilibrium and to proceed 
along acommon and combined procedure called Technic. So the 
procedure of science is to be looked for elsewhere. In fact, it is 
found in the very participation of men engaged into the development 
of science: By this participation, these men find themselves filled 
with a satisfaction because by science, they know more and they can 
more; it is an enlightenment comparable with what was meant by 
the Encyclopedists of the French 18th Century. 

Yet, finally, if I were asked: who is the super-person who does, 
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now, or will, later, embody and perform science, like the State 
embodies morals through politics or the Church performs the cult for 
the sake of religion, I must confess that I would be ata loss. This 
super-person or body is not (yet) visible. In old days, scientists 
gathered into academies; there are also in our days institutes of 
advanced study beside university departments. We may still be in a 
situation comparable with the one reigning at the beginning of the rise 
of the State, when the manifold of principalities, republics and other 
units did not yet integrate into the body of a conceptual State. The 
communist countries have already replaced the disused conception of 
old-fashioned academies by a completely new one in which all 
scientific research gua research (in contradistinction to teaching science) 
is done in its various divisions, whether pure or applied, for they make 
no difference. In that sense, such academies of research are like 
armies ; their head scientists are comparable with active officers of 
high rank. Only, up to now, scientific service, in contradistinction to 
military service, is not (yet?) compulsory. Officially these academies 
stand still under the control of the state; actually, they begin to 
control the state, and often the leaders of the state (of the “* party ’’) 
have arisen out of the scientific career, say, out of the “‘ academy” as 
if Plato’s claim of a State ruled by philosophers would come into 
being. 

Who knows what will follow and how the workings of the new 
super-person will be organized in the year 2000? Let us just hope, 
that it will neither degenerate into scholastism nor claim sole authenti- 
city and authority over human conduct. 


4. I might stop here, in the assumption that what has been said 
talks, on the one hand, for itself thanks to the sober nature of its 
exposition. Yet, the inevitable imperfection of my presentation might, 
on the other hand, awake among the readers or listeners the impression 
that I approve of something like the totalitarian impact of Science 
upon human life, and that I rejoice in, the prospective that Science 
will lead, that it is “good” so ... inshort that I am an adept of 
scientism. 

Nothing would be more wrong than this latter interpretation. 
Anyone who has had the opportunity to read some of my works knows 
that on the contrary I have always pleaded for a well balanced flouri- 
shing of all human possibilities, and if I may remind of it here, the 
theory I advocate assumes that science is not more than one of the 
four cardinal enterprises of the human spirit; the other ones are of 
artistic, of moral and of mystic nature. So, from the point of view of 
my theory of knowledge, it would be necessary, for one to be compre- 
hensive, to develop a critical analysis of the situation described further 
above, followed by an evaluation of the consequences it may have as 
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well as by an estimation of the possibilities and chances of weighing 
down such eventualities as might have been shown by the critical 
analysis to lead to some sort of degenerate situation. 

However, I shall not attempt to do it here, because I should have 
to repeat too much of what I have expounded in earlier publi- 
cations. 

In short, it would require the exposition of a theory of knowledge 
which begins by separating man as a subject which is being judged 
upon, from man asa subject who judges by himself, yielding two 
fundamental modalities: A modality through which knowledge is 
obtaind inspite of a refusal of judgement (by the subject), and a 
modality, called modality of judgement. The first modality identifies 
itself with mystic knowledge and is as authentic as any of the modes of 
the other one. Then, the second of the two fundamental modalities 
allows — for reasons which will not be repeated and analyzed here — 
of three modes, viz. objectivity or the scientific mode, subjectivity or 
the mode of art, and communitivity or the mode of morals.! 

Now, precisely — and this will serve as an abrupt conclusion: If 
a Church claims to endow the first of the modalities alone with 
authenticity and authority by the adoption of a totalitarian system of 
dogmas and practices, it simultaneously destroys arbitrarily the 
autonomy of the modes of judgement and is due to degenerate into 
scholastic and to render in the long run spiritual and practical life 
unbearable. 

Exactly the same applies if one single of the modes within the 
modality of judgement makes the same claims: The State has finally 
done so along the mode of morals; the superperson embodying Science 
may go so far along the objective made and fall into the same 
mistake. 

Objectivity has its limits. It isnot the prime and sole criterium 
of wisdom, but one among a few others. Whoever ignores or contends 
this, is himself ignorant and lacks education. He may never know, 
what tolerance is in the most comprehensive and generous sense of the 
word, 


1. These things can be read e.g. in one of the following books: A. Mercier, 
Thought and Being, An Inquiry into the Nature of Knowledge (Basel 1959), 
A. Mercier, De l’amour et de V’@tre, Essai sur la Connaissance (Louvain et Paris 
1960), A. Mercier, Erkenntnis und Wissenschaft (Bern und Miinchen 1968), 
A. Mercier, Science and Responsibility (loc. cit.) 


‘SCIENCE AS THEORY AND AS PRAXIS’ 


— Comments 


j-F. Staal 


I agree with much that Mr. Mercier has said about science, about 
the church and the state, and with his repudiation of scientism. My 
main criticism of his presentation is that it leaves some things unsaid 
which are relvant to his subject. 

But first a few small points. (1) Mr. Mercier rightly emphasises 
that experiment is more than observation. But in the social sciences, 
he argues, there is no scope for experiment, hence their different 
character. I think that one ought to say here that there are other and 
even more valid methods for testing scientific theories. Prediction is 
one of them, and it may very well be used in the social sciences. 

(2) I don’t think there is much of lasting value in traditional 
subdivisons of the scientific enterprise, e.g. the “ four cardinal sciences”’: 
physics, biology, psychology and sociology. This is just as arbitrary as 
the ancient and medieval subdivisions of the trivium and quadrivium, 
In all these cases, the boundaries are not clear and there are many 
other sciences and kinds of science (what about, say, cosmogony, 
linguistics, history, cybernetics ?). 

(3) Mr. Mercier produces a typical example of a widespread bias 
among philosophers and in particular philosophers of science, viz., the 
pretence to be ina position to judge the sciences on external criteria. 
Whence this privilege? It would be valuable if a philospher of 
science could disentangle what is knowledge and what is doctrine, or 
what is historically determined and what is not, in the sciences (in fact, 
I dont’t know of a single example of this having happened). But 
what else is it that scientists themselves do? Even if a philosopher 
were to find such a distinction, this would be itself a scientific disco- 
very, not a philosophic one. 

(4) Why does philosophy not put solvable problems? One rarely 
knows this in advance, unless one can show (as sometimes in logic) 
that certain problems are unsolvable. Most philosophic problems seem 
to me to be solvable (I do not say: verifiable, testable, provable), and 
some have in fact been solved. 

(5) I doubt that the distinction between the so-called empirical 
sciences on the one hand, and logic and mathematics on the other, can 
be made to stick. There is a lot of discussion on this, mostly in line 
with Quine’s famous repudiation of that distinction. 

(6) I profoundly sympathize with the desire to go beyond science, 
though not beyond objectivity, which would mean: into the realm of 
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subjectivity, error and falsehood. As earlier pointed out by Mr. Hick: 
if Hindus believe in transmigration, they believe that that doctrine is 
objectively true. Art, morality, mysticism are either also concerned 
with the realm of objectivity, or lie elsewhere, not beyond it. It think 
it is disastrous to follow Augustine, who, having rejected the scientific 
spirit of Manichaeism, prayed to his Christian god as follows: etiam 
vera dicentes philosophos transgredi pro amore tuo (“for the love of you I 
have gone beyond the philosophers even when they spoke the truth”). 
But to go beyond truth is to lie. Luckily, in Hinduism and Buddhism 
there is less of a contradiction between philosophy and religion than in 
the western monotheistic religions. 

It would take more space than the framework of a comment would 
warrant, to expound on what I find missing in Mr. Mercier’s paper. 
It briefly is this. What is most fundamental im science is the 
construction of theories. This cannot be done merely through 
generalizations on the basis of data, whether of observation or of 
experiment. Such theories are neither verifiable (as the Vienna School 
claimed), nor falsifiable (as Popper holds). ‘They have in some general 
sense to pass tests of empirical adequacy, immer consistency, and 
simplicity (whatever that means). They can only be rejected in favour 
of better theories. 

I find Mr. Mercier’s apparent dislike of logic slightly distressing. 
It leads to minor contradictions here and there, of which I shall men- 
tion only one. In the title of his paper, Mr. Mercier happily juxtaposes 
the indefinite article ‘‘a’ and the uniquely identifying definite 
adjective ‘“‘main”. As for myself, I can only either find ‘‘a treasure”, 
or find “the main treasure’. I cannot even look for ‘‘a main 
treasure’. 


Vedanta as a View and a Way of Life 


R. Ramanu yachart 


In Theaetetus, Plato refers to a discussion between Socrates and 
Theadoros about the old story of the Greek Philosopher Thales who 
fell into a well while moving about star-gazing and was mocked at 
by a ‘clever witty’ maiden from Thrace for seeking knowledge of celes- 
tial things while being ignorant of things close at hand. There isa 
similar story about Gautama, the high priest of the Nyaya System, 
who fell into a well while walking, lost in philosophical reflection. 
There is no reference hereto any one mocking at him; but it is said 
that through divine dispensation he got eyes fixed to his feet to enable 
him to continue his philosophic pursuit without having to face a similar 
risk in the future. The two anecdotes bring out two aspects of the 
philosophical quest. While the Indian version stresses the importance 
of the quest, the Greek counterpart of the story emphasises its nature, 
namely that the philosophical quest is not other wordly and that 
ignorance of the world is not its necessary adjunct. 

Plato seems to use this story to focus attention on the position 
of the philosopher in relation to the world around him. From his 
kindly reference to the maid as ‘ clever and witty’ and not rude and 
unmannerly one suspects that there was a mild approval of her 
mockery and that he even felt that ignorance of the world need not be 
natural in a philosopher. Is it suggested that the philosopher finds 
himself a misfit in the world of everyday life, where the dominant 
values are wealth, power, efficiency and satisfaction of bodily needs 
and gets away from the madding crowd to pursue values of a different 
kind? Is it further suggested that the work-a-day world is real and 
since the philosopher no less than others has to live in it, there is 
nothing surprising in the world laughing at the philosopher or in 
his being the butt of ridicule ? 

Even in modern times the outlook for the philosopher or for 
philosophy is none too pleasant. To many minds philosophy seems 
airy speculation, futile and impractical. The modern man finds his 
attention fully taken up with the satisfaction of his personal needs, 
professional, economic, domestic and natural. Now and then he 
may think about social and political problems, such as unemployment, 
the country’s foreign policy, the political scene at home and abroad, 
the prospects of world peace and of collaboration in space conquest. 
Occasionally philosophical questions like ‘ What is man 2’ ‘What is his 
destiny ?’ ‘Is there any progress in the world?’ are debated. While 
in dealing with personal problems such as profession, one may be 
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led on to a chain of questions of wider import. Talking of the legal 
profession, for instance, one may have to touch upon the basis of legal 
obligation, the principles of professional ethics, the nature of justice, 
the source of law and the like. Even everyday problems may take one 
far beyond the workaday world to a vastly different domain ; likewise, 
the philosopher, pondering over ultimate questions would have to deal 
with matters relating to life as they impinge on him. The common 
man and the philosopher often proceed, from their respective spheres 
to that of the other. From this it may follow that the Thracian maid 
was not altogether wrong in her banter; but on behalf of the philo- 
sopher may it not be said that if he was unmindful of the immediate 
environment, he was preoccupied with things which count more to 
man than food and raiment? 

The history of thought shows that some philosophers have tried to 
avert laughter at their expense. by narrowing down the gap between 
the two sets of values and stating that philosophy is no intellectual 
luxury, but a useful occupation serving everyday life. Bacon, for 
example, said that philosophical knowledge is an instrument for 
promoting scientific discoveries and inventions. Descartes rejected the 
speculative philosophy of the ancient and advocated a practical philo- 
sophy whereby we may become the ‘ masters and disposers of nature’. 
These attempts to present metaphysics as purposeful have had the 
unintended effect of discrediting it. Among contemporary philo- 
sophical trends, the analytical and existential philosophies that have 
dominated the scene for nearly half a century, though highly critical 
of one another, have, each in its own way, discredited metaphysics 
which is their common foe. Rudolf Carnap, one of the leading 
exponents of the positivist school, criticised Heidegger’s brand of 
ontology as senseless. With its fanatical adherence to hard facts and 
approved form of evidence, positivism accused metaphysics as making 
illegitimate incursions into the domain of the unknown. From 
Heidegger’s side came the counter attack that positivism is unmindful 
of being itself, but he did not hesitate to charge all philosophical 
thinking involved in analysing and breaking up ideas, concepts, as 
a betrayal of true philosophy and as wasted endeavour. Linguistic 
analysis treats philosophy as just language analysis. 

Again, the breath-taking achievements of science and technology 
have encouraged many to believe that the sciences which are lighting 
up the different parts of the world would before long have brought 
under their domain what was hitherto unknown and have discovered 
all the truths about the world, and that philosophy may find its 
occupation gone. 

In spite of the achievements of science and of the suicidal tenden- 
cies in the domain of philosophy itself, it would be abundantly clear 
that metaphysics is inescapable and most essential. As new areas 
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- of the unknown are annexed by science, there comes the conviction 
that the known and the knowable make up but a thin mystery crust 
over a sphere of infinite dimensions. The residue cannot be ignored ; 
it is what matters most. The main function of metaphysics is to 
inquire into the real nature of the world in its entirety, the deeper 
significance of things and events in nature and the ground of the 
universe: problems which none of the sciences raises. In the language 
of the Upanisads, it seeks knowledge of the Real of the reals (satyasya- 
satya), the wisdom by knowing which what has not been thought 
becomes thought, what has not been understood understood. Ekavijitanena 
sarvam viyhanam—the one knowledge which includes all knowledge. 
To put it differently, once the ultimate cause of all things, the ground 
of all being is known everything proceeding from it is known. When 
the guiding principle of the universe, the Adega, is understood 
everything is understood. Hence the Upanisadic injunction: karanam 
tu dheyah. As Kant says ‘‘that the human mind will ever gvie up 
metaphysical researches entirely is as little to be expected as that we 
should prefer to give up breathing altogether in order to avoid 
inhaling impure air. There will always be metaphysics in the 
world ”’.? 

There could be no objection to man seeking to understand nature 
and the laws of its working and to make it an instrument serving his 
purposes; only that study and investigation is not called philosophy. 
Philosophy is not just another science dealing with a given area and 
using techniques and procedures which science has developed and 
found useful, intended to make his worldly life successful and efficient. 

Philosophy is concered neither exclusively with the empirical nor 
wholly with the transcendental, but it starts with the empirical and is 
led to what transcends it in the search for the ground of common 
experiences. The frontiers of the known are pushed farther and farther. 
The philosophical quest, says the Taittiriya Upanigsad, is a pious duty 
cast upon every one interested in the wise direction of his life. 

The preceptor named Naka Maudgalya enjoins the pursuit of 
philosophy and the propagation of ultimate truth — learning and 
teaching of the Veda — as constituting true tapas (austerity) svddhyaya 
pravacane eveti nako maudgalyah; taddhitapas, taddhitapas. If conducted 
with earnestness and humility and reverence, the quest may enable the 
seeker to perceive the world as part of a wider reality and to find his 
completion and fulfilment in the Supreme from which he has been 
alienated ; the ‘roots’ are seen in their proper setting in the tree as a 
whole. He passes from the part to the whole and from the whole to 
the part. The synthetic vision brings about a ‘transvaluation of 
values’ and when he returns to the world ‘remade’ a ‘new’ person 
with his narrow loves and hates and limited outlook shed, he does not 
look upon the world as something to be utilised to further his selfish 
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ends, but as the creation of the Supreme Spirit meant to be ‘ the vale 
of soul-making’. He no longer looks upon others as means for the 
satisfaction of his desires but as “ persons” like himself rooted in the 
Divine. 

The philosophical quest is not a mere speculative venture intended 
to satisfy intellectual curiosity but also an intensely serious exercise in 
moral and spiritual excellence. As Thoreau says ‘‘To be a philosopher 
is not merely to have subtle thoughts, nor even to found a school, but 
also to love wisdom as to live according to its dictates a life of simpli- 
city, independence, magnanimity and trust’”’. Indian systems of thought 
have considered philosophy as the pursuit that includes the metaphy- 
sical inquiry into the nature of reality asa whole and the moral and 
spiritual endeavour to realise it. They have accordingly been called 
darsganas. DarSana signifies the aspect of vision, actual realisation of 
the truth in one’s own experience. Weltanschauung would be better 
rendering of it than a system of thought. The impulse to philosophy 
came not so much from intellectual curiosity, the need to resolve 
metaphysical doubts and uncertainties as from the more urgent 
practical need to transcend satmsdra, to overcome evil and _ suffering 
which afflict all mankind. Man attempts to overcome metaphysical 
evil in the offort to conquer the ills of life. 

The celebrated Nyaya thinker, Udayana, says at the outset, in his 
Kusumanjali, a classic of Indain theism, that he enters upon the intel- 
lectual inquiry called thinking (manana) or reflection not with the 
primary aim of proving what has not been proven already, but as an 
act of supreme piety. 


nyaya carceyam tSasya mananam vyapadeSabhak 
upasanawa kriyate $ravanam antaragata 


The logical inquiry, called manana, consists in reflecting on God, 
his svarupa and svabhava,is calculated to lead to an experience of the 
Divine, and just because it is achieved through persistent and logical 
effort, it is expected to dispel all doubts and uncertainties in this 
regard. Being the expression of the intellect in its highest reaches, it is 
a source of bliss (@nanda). 

The Vedanta, like the generality of Indian philosophical systems, 
considers metaphysics as an effort of thought to understand the nature 
and significance of the Real (Sat), the Truth beneath the seemin g, the 
abiding amidst the transitory — an understanding in the sense of a 
direct vision (darsana—samanajfiana) with a view to securing release 
from the sorrows of sarsara. The understanding that is expected as 
the fruit of rigorous thought is not indirect knowledge but direct insight. 
In a word, the object of the quest is a clear picture of the Real 
(Tattva), the goal of life (purusartha) and the way to the goal (hita). It 
has a theoretical and a practical aspect ; it is a view of life intended to 
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furnish a sound basis for the good life. Dealing with the broader and 
deeper aspects of things and their relevance to the good life, its emph- 
sis falls on values rather than on facts. 

The Upanisads declare that knowledge is the means to final 
release. ‘‘ He who knows Him becomes immortal here; there is no 
other path for the attainment of final release.”’ 


tamevam vidvanamrta thabhavati 
nanyah pantha vidyate’yanaya. 


This saving knowledge, vedana, is according to Ramanuja, the 
same as up@sana (worship). Knowledge, Alternately referred to as 
upasana, meditation, worship, adoration, involves continual reflection 
on the truth leading to clarification. As Pascal said, ‘‘ contemplation, 
although the highest form of the human intellectual life, is never- 
theless not entirely human, but superhuman.” It gives clarity 
and conviction and nididhy@sana is steady remembrance culminating in 
direct apprehension. The liability to error could only be corrected 
says the Vakyakara, by work and worship. Thus the quest is not 
merely intellectual, but it involves the will and the emotion. The 
goal is reached as a sesult of the spiritualisation of cognition, conation 
and affection. All knowledge is of Brahman; all action is kainkarya, 
service of Brahman; and all emotions are centred in Brahman. It 
is significant that the Gitacarya proclaims ‘*To those who are 
constantly devoted and who worship Me with single-minded love, 
I grant concentration of understanding by which they could reach 
Me.’? What he assures is not mere intellectual learning but the yoga 
of Wisdom (buddhi-yoga). 


tes@m satatayukianam bhajatam pritipirvakam 
dadami buddhiyogam tarn yera m@mupayanti te. (X. 10) 


After Sravana comes the conscious and thorough reflection 
(manana), then dhyana and it becomes Gnanda. Dhyana is to be followed 
by practice of concentration, meditation, which leads to renunciation, 
which, in its turn, leads to peace. The Bhagavad Gita@ refers to 
dhyana as pleasurable (susukham kartum). 

A special contribution of Vedanta is its comprehensive scheme of 
practical life intended to develop harmoniously the whole man with 
the three phases of mental life — cognition, conation and affection — 
in obtaining experience of Brahman, the home of the highest values, 
Truth, Goodness and Beauty. 

Avoiding one-sided approaches, intellectualist, voluntaristic, it 
recommends a triune path where karma, jitana and bhakti are involved— 
karma prepares the ground for jfiana and jiana blossoms into bhakti. | 1 
As Yamuna says the three are closely intertwined and mutually 
interacting — trayyGnam anyonya sangamah: Gitartha sangraha (st. 24). 
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The brahma-jitiasu does not pursue philosophy as a mere 
academic study, but as a spiritual endeavour in close association with 
disciplined living — an association that persists at all stages. Just as 
one could look through water only when the surface is absolutely calm 
and unruffled, one could get a vision of the Divine only when, through 
proper discipline, the mind has achieved mastery over the clamorous 
instincts and impulses. Without a discipline in right living, truth 
will not dawn upon the mind; and yet without knowledge to light 
up the path, conduct cannot be refined. Knowledge and action 
are intertwined, each influences and is influenced by the other, and in 
its highest form j#a@na fllowers into bhaktz. 

The discipline is not for the pleasure-seeker who does not hearken 
to the call of the higher life, but for the person who feels that a life of 
sensuality is unworthy and ignoble and is anxious to take the steps 
necessary for right living. The Sruti and Smrti have prescribed for 
his guidance a variety of duties pertaining to family, society and 
religion. He is also required to perform certain karmas of the 
nitya and the naimitttka variety, and to avoid certain others 
(pratigiddhakarmas). After fulfilling these obligatory duties, he feels 
free to pursue worldly ends, such as wealth, power, position and the 
like, so long as that is not detrimental to social well-being. By 
recoiling from a life of sensuality, he sublimates the baser tendencies 
of his nature; by performing the duties to which he is called, he 
functions as a useful member of society. It may be noted in passing 
that Vedanta does not recommend a flight from society. On such 
general foundation, is built up a discipline designed to lead the 
aspirant step by step from animality to spirituality and ultimately to 
divinity. Sooner or later, he realises that he cannot be both a man of 
God and a man of the world, but must make a choice, and he chooses 
the higher ideai ignoring the seductions of the lower. 

The first step in the spiritual journey is initiation into the nature 
of the self intended to supply a theoretical basis to back up 
the practical efforts. The aspirant learns from a competent preceptor 
the scriptural teaching that the soul is an eternal, conscious principle 
tenanting a body and set in a world, the instrument and the field, both 
born of prakriz, and held prisoner, as it were, by prakrti working with 
the gunas. The self has inherited tendencies, which are the result of 
his own past deeds and which generate, in their turn, avidya, karma, 
vasana and ruct. Though subject to their influence, he has discrimina- 
tion (viveka) to know, and the freedom to act on, the true nature of 
puruga and prakrti and shape his life in the direction of achieving 
liberation from the clutches of prakrti and its evolutes and reaching his 
true home in the Divine Spirit. He can use the freedom to act on this 
knowledge and ascend to the summit of God-realisation or ignore it 
and sink to the level of animal nature. Incidentally, it may be noted 
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that the ultimate truth is to be learnt through a study of the revealed 
truth at the feet of one who has known the truth. One can drink 
only from the living fountain. 

The next step, the sa@dhaka has to take isto follow the ideal of 
nigskama-karma. Niskama-karma is neither desireless nor ‘disinterested ” 
action; for there could be no action that is not prompted by some 
desire or other. As Kumarila says not even the dull-witted enters 
upon action without some end in view (frayojana). Again, ‘‘ disinteres- 
ted’’ is suggestive of indifference which ill goes with any meaningful 
account of duty. What is meant is that while most of our actions are 
prompted by desire to secure some selfish advantage or material gain, 
duty does not spring from any selfish desire. Every action does 
inevitably lead to some specific result or fruit (phala) ; but duty is not 
performed for obtaining for oneself that fruit. So much for the 
negative side ; positively it is actuated by regard for spiritual excellence, 
and it is performed with a sense of dedication as an offering to God or 
as sacrifice. The good man performs the duties pertaining to his 
station in life without any thought of selfish gain and for fostering 
spiritual growth. That duty is not prompted by any selfish desire is 
seen from the fact that the moral hero, karmayogin, would not shirk his 
duty even if it were to lead to personal disadvantage or unwelcome 
results. The really significant feature about an act is the attitude with 
which it is carried out, and not the overt act. 

A possible objection to this insistence on a life of action—karma- 
yoga —as as a means to the blessed life is: How can Vedanta with its 
unshakable belief in the karma doctrine, prescribe a life of action— 
karma-yoga — as a means to the blessed life? Every action. besides 
leading to the particular result to which it is directed and the attendant 
pleasure or pain, tends to establish a tendency (o@sana@), a habit, 
predisposing the agent to repeat similar actions in the future; and 
especially in the case of undesirable actions, it also clouds the natural 
intelligence of the soul and gives rise to delusions. The conclusion 
seems inevitable that every action tends to bind the individual closer 
to embodied existence rather than liberate him therefrom. Vedanta 
seeks to resolve this difficulty with the aid of the concept of sacrifice. 
All actions ovher than those done as sacrifice or for sacrifice bind. 
Hence the exhortation (to Arjuna) to perform duty as sacrifice, without 
attachment to the fruits of action (B. Gita III. 9). 


yajnarthat karmano ’nyatra loko *yam karmabandhanah 
tadartham karma kaunteya muktasangah samacara. 


Actions as such do not bind ; only work done for securing personal 
advantage or selfish gain inevitably bind the soul to matter; unselfish 
work alone is capable of giving rise to freedom of the soul. It is the 
motive that makes a difference to the act. When performed as a 
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sacrifice or for the sake of sacrifice, it does not implicate the indivi- 
dual in samsara. 

What does sacrifice signify ? We may first indicate what it is not. 
It is not what is commonly known as the five great yajfias (paftcamaha 
yajfias) nor isit any of the semi-magical vites involving a kind of 
commercial transaction with the gods whereby we bargain, yield up 
something in order to get some big advantage—give a small fish to 
catch a big fish, as it were. What really constitutes sacrifice is indi- 
cated in a remarkable way in the Bhagavad Gita. The Lord, it is said, 
brought men into existence along with sacrifice and said “‘By this shall ye 
bring forth and this shall be unto you that which will yield the milk of 
your desires”’. That means man was told that sacrifice is the means by 
which he could work out his spiritual destiny. By propitiating the 
gods, the cosmic powers who are the manifestations of the Supreme 
Deity, by sacrificing to them, the worshipper gets such objects as he 
desires. These rewards or bounties are intended to be used for further 
sacrifices or acts of worship. But he who enjoys these benefits and gives 
nothing in return is verily a thief. Like rights which have no significance 
except as ‘correlated to obligations, whatever objects and advantages 
have come into one’s possession, must be ploughed back into 
the sacrifice to augment the resources for further sacrifice. The 
sacrificer who eats of the remnant of the sacrificial offering for his 
maintenance, and that too only as a means for further sacrifice, is 
freed from impurities and sin and progresses spiritually ; while those 
who cook food for their own sake ‘eat sin’. In other words, whoever 
employs his talents for selfish ends feeds upon sin. This is analogous to 
the conception of a person earning in order that he may offer it up in 
sacrifice — tya@gaya samprtarthaya. To those who sacrifice in this sprit, 
sacrifice is verily the mythical cow of plenty that grants men what- 
ever they may desire; and it is truly a means of achieving spiritual 
mastery. Thus ‘sacrifice gets an extended significance, referring to 
any duty totally free from selfish, utilitarian motives. Even the motive 
of maintenance of life would degrade the activity. Any activity 
prompted by this spirit is a sacrifice. There is no bifurcation between 
the sacred and the secular; since all duties rendered in the spirit of 
sacrifice acquire a sanctification. 

The greatest act of sacrifice is the offering of the ego to the 
Supreme, dima samarpana, the surrender of the individual self to its 
true owner. 

What does it all boil down to? Shorn of all reference to cosmo- 
logical forces, to semi-magic ritual and to super-natural garb, 
it means that the gifts, opportunities and facilities that life offers to 
man are not the products of chance or accident, but what have been 
brought on by his antecedent moral deeds. Their proper utilisation 
consists in dedicating them to further sacrifices, disinterested deeds, 
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for genera] welfare. That actions performed in this spirit do not bind 
need not be further elaborated. 

The two ideals of pravrtti and nivriti — the active and the contem- 
plative ideals — are blended so as to preserve the excellence of both 
while avoiding their mistakes. A classic formulation of this ideal is 
found in the oft-quoted verse from the Bhagavad Gita — 

karmanyeva’dhikaras te ma phalesu kadacana | 
ma karma phalahetur bhiih ma te sangostvakarmani'| (II, 47) 


To action alone hast thou a right, and never to fruits thereof; so 
let not the fruit of action be thy motive. Never allow thyself to be 
drawn into the path of non-action. 

This involves four ideas. (1) The aspirant is under an absolute 
obligation to do his duty. (2) He should renounce completely all 
thought of gaining the fruits for himself; because actions springing 
from desire for fruits bind, while those inspired by respect for the 
moral ideal, meant as sacrifice or offering to God, do not bind. (3) 
While engaged in duty, he should never entertain the idea that he is 
responsible for the deed or of its fruit. This is intended to curb 
egoistic tendency which is an enemy to true spiritual life. (4) One 
should be ever vigilant and give no quarter to the seductive call of 
inaction. 

The path of selfless devotion to duty is by no means easy to 
traverse. The obstacles to the performance of niskama-karma are many, 
and they could be overcome only by constant practice and by medita- 
tion. One such is contemplation on God and this cosmic creation. 
Though He is perfect, self-fulfilled and has no need to work, and is 
not obliged by karma to act, He is ceaselessly active and ever engaged 
in the work of remaking souls. Again although He is absolute master 
and could create as He likes, He pays due regard to the past 
karmas of souls in fixing the respective lot of souls. He is the best 
exemplar of ceaseless and selfless duty, performed with zest and inspired 
by love. Contemplation on these aspects of the divine creation of this 
mysterious world would inspire the seeker to follow the path of duty, 
and achieve significant spiritual progress. 

The mind that follows the wandering senses carries away the 
Reason of man with it, as the gale bears away the ship on the ocean. 

indriyanam hi caratam yanmano ’nuvidhtyate 
tadasya harati prajriam vayur nanvamivam bhasi (11.67). 

Lust, anger and greed are the three gateways to hell, by them 
one’s self-ruin is brought about; therefore let these three be 
renounced. 


Action and contemplation two aspects of the same situation. 


Continued contemplation and practice are needed to fight these 
foes and establish control over senses by reason and will. When 
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utilitarian and egoistic consideration lose their hold over our action, 
there comes a stage in the aspirant’s life when his understanding of the 
nature of the self as transcending its physical setting and as enjoying 
moral automomy is steady and he acts with enthusiasm all the time, 
but not for personal profit; he performs duty in the spirit of sacrifice. 
His karmic load is burnt out, as it were, by the fire of understanding. 
Although intensely active, he may be said to be a man of knowledge, 
to be inactive. Paradoxical as this may seem, his actions are inspired 
and informed by his understanding of the soul’s transcendence of the 
body which it inhabits even as God transcends the universe which He 
pervades, sustains and controls. His understanding tells him that he 
cannot but act; and he engages in various duties. ‘They are jiana 
energised, concretised. 


karmany akarma yah pasyed akarmani ca karma yah 
sa buddhim@n manus yesu sa _yukiah krtsna karmakrt (IV, 18) 


“He who perceives non-action (akarma) in action, and action in 
akarma, is among men the knower of the S@sira, is fit for release and 
carries out all the prescribed duties. ” 

The term akarma, literally what is other than karma (action), 
denotes knowledge of the atma. While performing action, it is informed 
and inspired by the thought of the true nature of the aima. Thus 
action gets a thought aspect, is spiritualised; and the thought of the 
atma@ by entering into the karma attains an action-aspect; it is sucha 
person that comes in for praise here as one of exceptional under- 
standing. 

Of one whose actions are all done without desire for fruits and 
without confounding the @ima@ with the body and its gunas, wise men 
say his karmas (past good and bad deeds) are burnt up by the fire of 
thought (of the @tm@ asheis). Ifone does action in this manner, 
even though he may be fully engrossed in action, he verily does no 
action (st. 20). He is only practising the thought of the @tma as he is. 
If the thought of the atma is at the back of every action done as 
karma-yoga, in due course, true knowledge is realised. 

Spiritual understanding is an essential factor in one who is 
proficient in karma-yoga. mana which, according to common consent 
is essential for spiritual advance, is practised in karma. Moral action is 
no mechanical act or blind activity, but has understanding as its 
centre—through unwearied cultivation, it blossoms into the ultimate 
goal. While acting, the aspirant is seeking to advance in knowledge 
through reverent study and discussion with those proficient in 
philosophic wisdom. 

At no time is he to give room to doubts and uncertainties, purified 
by the fire of knowledge, he is steady-minded and is fit to intuit the 
self. This illumination he gets of the self enables him to perceive all 
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other selves also as essentially alike in their purity. He knows further 
that God dwells in them all and they dwell in God, that they are also 
holy like God, and that there is similarity of nature in all souls making 
for a unified outlook. 

“*He who has firmly realised unity.and worships Me as abiding in 
all beings howsoever he be engaged is a yogi and abides in Me.” 

sarva bhutasthitam yo mam bhajaty ekatvam asthitah 
sarvatha vartamano’pi sa yogi mayi vartate (VI, 31) 

Karma-yoga finds its fulfilment in direct vision of the self, in 
self-discovery which is joy. The duties he has been performing all 
along out of regard for moral excellence, as sacrifice, as worship of the 
Supreme, the Lord, and Inner soul of all becomes joyous service, 
kainkarya, even as work for the beloved is never felt to be a task. 

The man of action comes to be man of contemplation, without 
ceasing to act. The vision of the essential unity of all beings transforms 
his outlook so greatly that his subsequent experience gains a higher 
spiritual tonality. He rises above the dualities of pleasure and pain, 
loss and gain, success or failure and the like. Unlike the common man 
who is deeply engrossed in matters that concern his welfare and dis- 
posed to be indifferent to the welfare of others, the knower of the self 
works enthusiastically for the welfare of all (lokasarhgraha). How, it may 
be asked, could the person so unattached work with zeal for the welfare 
of all beings? (sarvabhiitahiterata). The secret of his enthusiasm is 
that with the elimination of narrowness altogether, the stumbling block 
to whole-hearted work is removed; and the perception of Divinity in 
all and constant reflection on the self and its perfections, strengthen 
his inner resources for altruistic conduct. Examination of sense objects 
and worldly pursuits convinces him of their worthlessness; and this 
enables him to persuade, and notforce, the mind to desist from run- 
ning after what is base and vulgar. 

Intuitive perception of the self is an essential prerequisite for entry 
into the path of bhakti-yoga — the quest for God. Already self- 
knowledge has shown that the self is grounded in the supreme spirit 
with which it is intimately bound by bonds of love, Bhakti involves 
service to, meditation on, and love of the supreme Puruga. There is 
nothing carnal in this. This is no emotional orgy, but prema, the 
flowering of knowledge of the infinite Enchanter, the very embodiment 
of Love. Love of God develops in intensity to the point of feeling that 
one cannot exist without the object of love. It prompts complete 
surrender of self to its owner and intensifies the yearning for realisation 
of union. Visaya kama gives place to niskama-karma, which finds 
fulfilment in @imaka@ma, which in its turn, leads on to Bhagavat kama. 
The spiritual journey records right through progressive advance 
in knowledge, action and feeling; and at every stage they Brow, 
through mutual action and interaction. 
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Set on the road to the realisation the supreme self, the seeker 
realises that man and nature constitute the two-fold powers or vibhitis 
of the Lord, that prakrti on account of its wonderful changes is rightly 
known as maya, that the Lord is not only the ground and the creator of 
the universe but also the loving protector who, out of compassion, 
takes repeated births in order that man may avoid births and deaths. 
Immanent in man and nature, he is also transcendent. Though the 
Supreme self and the universe of men and things ars inseparably 
related to each other as soul and body, the imperfections of souls, and 
nature’s liability to change do not affect Him. Men and things are 
sustained in existence and controlled by Him; they acquire value, in 
fact, their very being from Him. As the Inner Soul of all, He is 
nearer to man than breathing and yet transcendent, being the home of 
all and perfections. Blissful Himself, He makes others blissful. He is 
easy of access to the devotee and has infinite resources and boundless 
concern for their well-being. Of his devotees, the jmanin is the 
foremost ; he seeks God alone and seeks Him as an end in itself. For 
him God is all, is his very soul. God feels that the jmanin is His very 
self. ‘For I am dear to him and he is dear to me. Unlike others who 
seek certain ends, the jnanin seeks Me alone.’ He has ekabhakti. He is 
a paramatkantin. 

priyoht jianino’ tyartham aham sa ca mama priyah 
For I am supassingly dear to him, and he is dear to Me. 

While all these are indeed noble, the man of integral wisdom who 
loves God for his own sake and not for getting advantages of one sort 
or another, while others seek to use God to realise their ends, the 
jianin belongs to God to be used according to His will. He says “‘ Thy 
will, not mine, be done”. ‘At the end of many lives the man of 
wisdom resorts to Me knowing that Vasudeva is all; such a great soul 
is hard to find.’ As Professor Raghavachar puts in “ that God is the 
Soul of all is a metaphysical truth; that the true lover of God is the 
very soul of God is a truth of Love”. The Upanisad siddhanta is that 
God is the soul of all souls ; Bhagavad Gita brings out the complemen- 
tary truth that j%anin (the paramekantin) is the soul of God. 

The centre has shifted from the self to God. All activity is service 
of God and this augments love and when it comes to the highest pitch, 
the Lord, through grace, reveals His form to the devotee. 

With his lower nature fully burnt out the soul in full possession of 
his inherent perfections, stands in God adoring, serving and meditating 
on the infinite glories of the Supreme, and having ever new experiences 
of the Divine. 

bahiinam janmanam ante jianavan mam prapadyate 
vasudevah sarvam iti sa mahatma sudurlabah VII. 19. 


1, Prolegomena to any future metaphysics, Mahafy’s translation, p.138. 


Morality and Spirituality: Some Models 
Ke f. Shah 


Introduction 


In this section I first give an outline of the paper and then 
make some methodological remarks. 


A 


An outline: Let me explain what I am trying to do in the paper. 
In the first section, I consider whether certain changes in behaviour, 
e.g., change from obedience to parents to disobedience at least in 
some respects, represent moral adaptation or moral degeneration—an 
advance of materialism and Kaliyuga. One consideration, perhaps 
more than others and perhaps more emphatically than the others, in 
favour of the view that such changes in behaviour represent 
moral degeneration is the religious or the spiritual point of view as 
against the materialist point of view. 

Can changes, which on other grounds are considered to be moral 
adptation, be regarded as moral degeneration on spiritual or religious 
grounds? To put the same question more pointedly, is the spiritual 
or the religious reason an additional reason (additional to the other 
reasons) in favour of or against the view that certain changes in 
behaviour are moral adaptation ? Perhaps the answer to this question 
will depend on our conception of sucha life. In order to meet this 
possibility, in the second section, I distinguish several, but focus mainly 
on two, conceptions of religious or spiritual life. One of the two 
conceptions emphasised is that of an active life represented by Janaka 
or Gandhi. This kind of life, both before and after the realisation of the 
religious goal, is in full or maximum contact with the world, its concern 
with the world of action is a moral concern, and this is an intrinsic part 
of such a religious life. The other conception emphasised is one of a life 
represented by, say, a yogi in the Himalayas. This kind of life has a 
minimum contact with the outside world after the realisation of 
the goal, and whatever moral concern this kind of life has had 
earlier, the role of such a concern here is different from that in the 
former conception. The moral concern here is not a constitutive part 
of the religious life ; at best it is instrumental in securing the religious 
goal. Then I go on toconsider how the two conceptions of the 
religious life combine with the evaluation of change as moral adapta- 
tion or moral degeneration from the spiritual point of view. 

In the third andthe last section, I formulate some tentative 
conclusions. (The conclusions are tentative because I feel that I must 
go over the argument once again from the point of view of the 
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conclusions.) We find that spirituality or religion does not provide an 
additional ground for regarding a change either as moral adaptation 
or moral degeneration. To think so would only distort our moral and 
religious sensibitity. An attempt is made also to show that the 
discussion does not prove that one kind of spirituality is superior to 
another. The only basis for such a distinction could be that a 
particular kind is more likely to degenerate in certain circumstances. 


B 


Some methodological remarks: Before going on to a discussion of 
the foregoing issue, I should like to point out some genera] limitations 
of the paper. Even from what I have mentioned so far, it should be 
clear that Iam not keen on defining my terms; it might even be 
accused that Iam sloppy. My defence is that at present I am 
interested only in these limited aspects — if religion has the kind of 
forms that I have mentioned, it is not necessary at this stage to worry 
about distinguishing between religion and spirituality. There is at 
least a sense of the one and a sense of the other which are more or less 
alike. Without this, one would be cramped by the already existing 
conceptual structures. The second point J should like to make is that 
the types I have imagined are hypothetical and not actuale.g. if 
Janaka or Gandhi do not really exemplify what I make them to 
exemplify, it would only show that I was mistaken in the choice of my 
illustration, not that the example was not plausible, nor that the 
considerations put forward by me were irrrelevant. Third, the 
argument is not as sophisticated as it could be and perhaps, should be. 
My only defence for this is: 


(i) Even when there is no sophisication, I think it worth- 
while, to put the issues in a pattern which is more 
meaningful here, 

(ii) If some ground is prepared for higher sophistication, 
in this context, such sophistication will ‘naturally’ 
follow. 

(ii) If I succeed in relising these objectives even to some 
extent, I shall be quite happy. 


if 


Moral adaptation vs moral degeneration 


There are times when a mode of behaviour which has been 
regarded as moral may cease to be so regarded and may come to be 
regarded as even immoral (e.g, obedience to parents and teachers) ; 
and the behaviour which has been regarded as immoral may cease to 
be so regarded and may come to be regarded as even moral (e. g. 
divorce). Such changes in behaviour pose many problems: What 
factors have brought about this change? What other changes is this 
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change likely to produce? etc. But the problem we are concerned 
with is: is this change in behaviour to be regarded as moral adaptation 
or as moral degeneration? The manner of presenting the change 
seems to presume that there has been change in the moral ideas of the 
people and there has been moral adaptation. But here there is room 
for doubt: Such a change may take place when there is moral 
degeneration.* 

The example I propose to take in order to consider the issue is a 
simple one. It is hypothetical and schematic. It assumes that at one 
time obedience to parents was regarded as moral behaviour or morally 
obligatory behaviour. To take a specific issue, it was thought that, if 
the parents so desired, one should stay with one’s parents rather than 
go outin search ofa better job. Suppose that it is no longer felt 
morally obligatory to follow one’s parents’ desires in sucha matter. 
This change in the behaviour regarding obedience/disobedience to 
parents in this respect is considered schematically with reference to 
three factors: job satisfaction and marriage satisfaction in the case of 
the moral agent, and the satisfaction of the financial and sentimental 
needs of the parents. The following table sums up the case for 
obedience and disobedience, then and now: 


A. Now B. Then 
I, Disobedience I. Disobedience 
1. is more likely to secure the 1. was no more likely, maybe, 
job one likes or the job one it was less likely, to secure a 
is trained to do. more suitable job outside 


home than at home. 
2. is more likely to facilitate a 2. was no more, maybe, it was 


more suitable choice of a less likely to secure a more 
marriage partner. suitable bride. 

3. enables oneto help the parent 3. not satisfactory for the point 
financially, but not sentimen- of financial help to parents 
tally. and did not help parents 

sentimentally. 

IT. Obedience IT, Obedience 

1. is likely to force on one an_ 1. enabled one to have a suita- 
unsuitable job. ble job. 

2. is likely to force onone an _ 2. enabled one to have a suita- 
unsuitable bride. ble bridge. 

3. enables one to help parents 3. enabled one to help the 
sentimentally and also to parents financially and senti- 
render some financial help. mentally. 


How is this change in behaviour from then to now to be 
described or understood? Certainly, the circumstances have changed, 
W—66 
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e.g., the easy communications, the diversification and specialisation of 
jobs, etc. These changes make it both possible and necessary to seek a 
job away from home and then incidentally also to seek a bride away 
from home. In the light of this, the change in behaviour may be regarded 
as moral adaptation. As against this, it might be said that this is not a 
case of moral adaptation, but a case of the blatant pursuit of one’s own 
interests at the cost of the real moral value of devotion to the parents 
and their needs. In fact this is the manifestation of Kaliyuga. Itisa 
case of moral degeneration. 

In the face of this controversy, the easy way out seems to be to 
take refuge in the truism that it reflects the differences either in 
temperament or in circumstances of the individuals holding the 
different views. ‘There is hardly anything else that can be done about 
it. To adopt this line of thinking is to evade the problem and not to 
tackle it. In order to tackle the problem, one must look at the cases a 
little more closely. If we do so, we find this: if we look upon obedience 
to parents merely or mainly as a matter of devotion to parents there is 
little scope for discussion about whether the change in behaviour is 
moral adaptation or moral degeneration. But if we remember the three 
factors which are related to obedience/disobedience, we find that 
though there is change from obedience to disobedience, there is no 
siginificant change in what obedienec or disobedience secures. 
Disobedience now secures all that obedience secured then 
except that the sentimental satisfaction of the parents derived 
from the son being at home is not secured by the disobedience now. 
In fact, if obedience to parents were to continue, there would be more 
change than if disobedience were to replace obedience. Now, if all 
these three factors were to be regarded as of value then we should be 
inclined to talk of moral adaptation rather than of moral degeneration. 

But this argument in favour of the view that the changed 
behaviour is moral adaptation may be questioned. First, it may be 
said that the element which is absent from the present-day disobedience 
—namely, satisfying the sentiments of the parents is the truly moral 
element; and the other elements of value which we have accepted, at 
least implicitly as morally valuable, are not really so. The securing of 
a suitable job is a material value (artha) and the securing of a suitable 
bride—a psychological value (karma); second, even if one grants that 
these other elements have a moral value, the moral value of the senti- 
mental satisfaction of the parents is predominantly greater than the 
value of these other factors. It is wrong, therefore, in this case to talk 
of moral adaptation, really it is moral degeneration. 

Let us first consider the objection that the securing of a suitable 
job or of stuitable bride is not a moral value at all. What is the 
ground for this denial of moral worth to these factors? The presupposi- 
tion seems to be that an act which might be valuable if it is in the 
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interests of others, is not morally valuable if it isin my own material 
or psychological interests. There is no doubt that if some act is in 
one’s own interests, one must be careful in claiming that it is moral— 
especially when it conflicts with a recognised or accepted moral value. 
But now the question is whether these interests, even when they are 
mine, have any moral worth at all. 

One can press several considerations in favour of the view that 
these interests have a moral worth: (1) There is hardly anything even 
in one’s own interest which does not have a social aspect, e.g. my 
interest in securing a suitable job is relevant also to the employer and 
to the whole society. (2) If one’s own interests are valuable, it might 
be asked, why were they not emphasised earlier? The answer to this 
question perhaps is that the need to emphasise certain values is 
partly a matter of circumstances. These values were realised in the 
traditional set up without much difficulty. But circumstances have 
changed, and the realisation of these values is not something to be 
taken for granted, And yet their realisation is important. Hence the 
need to emphasise them. (3) Another factor which shows that the 
significance of these interests is not individual but social is that the 
need to emphasise their interests is restricted to a few individuals; it- 
is general. 

But do these considerations succeed in showing that these values 
are moral? To such a question one might respond in one of two ways. 
One might put forward a criterion of moral value and show that the 
values in question satisfy the criterion, or one might say that the kinds 
of considerations we have put forward are regarded as relevant in 
moral situations, but it is difficult to derive a formula on this basis. 
Each of these approaches is inadequate in its own way. The former 
approach has the merit of being precise and rigorous but it is not clear 
that there is any general agreement (let alone universal agreement), 
and without a general agreement, whether the values satisfy the criteria 
or do not do so, one will be open to the charge of begging the question.? 
The latter approach, even if there is agreement that the considerations 
are moral considerations, lacks formulation and is not rigorous enough. 
For the present, since our problem is not the formulation of the 
criterion of moral value, I shall be happy to claim merely that these 
considerations are generally agreed to be morally relevant.® 

If the considerations we have mentioned show that it is not right 
to deny moral worth to actions in one’s own interest, they also show 
that the question of greater moral worth is also not necessarily decisi- 
vely against these kinds of actions. It will have to be decided in the 
light of the circumstances. If we are right in this, it is wrong to say 
that in the change from obedience to disobedience we have only moral 
degeneration. 

Suppose we accept, on the considerations mentioned by us, that it 
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is wrong to deny moral worth to personal interests just because they 
are personal interests, or even to attribute to them a moral worth less 
than that of devotion to one’s parents. Yet there is another presuppo- 
sition which will bring about the same result. This presupposition is 
clearer when we consider the claim that the only element of moral 
worth in the situation is the regard for the needs of the parents. The 
presupposition may be formulated by saying that only that is of moral 
worth which is embodied in a rule traditionally accepted or supported 
by religion. But is there no basis for the rule except in tradition or 
religion? If so, there isno question of adaptation of morality. In the 
context of religion or spiritual needs, any change in this behaviour is 
only degeneration. But does religion/spirituality require such a rigid 
unchanging morality? We shall consider this question in the next 
section. 


(IT) 
Morality and religton|spirituality 


In considering the question we raised at the end of the last section, 
we must remember that the answer to the question may not always be 
the same; it may depend on the form of spirituality, especially when 
the form is understood with reference to the role of morality in the 
attainment of a spiritual/religious life. The role of morality in this 
context may be conceived in at leastt hree ways: First, morality may 
be regarded as an intrinsic constituent of spirituality. Second, it 
may be regarded not as an intrinsic constituent, but only as an 
instrument for attaining the spiritual goal. Third, morality may be 
regarded as irrelevant to the attainment of the spiritual goal. Of these 
three different ways, the last one is not relevant for us: in this case 
there is no question of a change in the accepted moral] behaviour 
coming into conflict with spiritual requirements. It is in respect of 
the first two that we have to ask if change in the prescribed moral 
behaviour conflicts with spiritualty is moral degeneration from the 
spiritual point of view. But before doing so, I should like to explain 
what I mean by the two kinds of relationship between morality and 
religion/spirituality. This I shall do by arranging some forms of 
spirituality in series with these two forms at the two ends. 

At one end of the series we have the form of spirituality in which 
morality is not merely an instrument but an intrinsic element of reli- 
gious life. In such a spiritual life, one is necessarily concerned with 
the moral issues in the affairs of the world. The illustrations of this 
kind of spirituality are provided, say, by the life of Gandhi in modern 
times and by the life of Janaka, to take an instance from Ramayana. 
At the other end of the series we have the form of spirituality in which 
morality is only an instrument. Once the instrument has served its 
purpose, the goal does not involve any interest in the affairs of the 
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world. Any interest in these affairs is reduced to a minimum. The 
illustration for this kind of spirituality is provided by a yogi in the 
Himalayas. In between these two forms we can distinguish several 
forms of spirituality according to the degree and kind of interest in 
the affairs of this world. Next to Janaka and Gandhi, we may men- 
tion a life like that of Sankara. It might be noted that though Sankara 
was very active in relation to the world, he was perhaps not so much 
concerned with the material welfare of the people and the moral issues 
related to the attainment of this welfare as with their Spiritual 
welfare. | Vivekananda may be said to be in between Gandhi and 
Janaka on the one hand, and Sankara on the other. He preached 
not only be attainment of spiritual goals but also the attainment 
of the material goals of the people. A further withdrawal from 
the affairs of the world is represented by Ramakrishna and Auro- 
bindo. They did not go from one corner of the country to another 
like Sankara, but spread their message through those who came to see 
them. Further, in a case like that of Ramana Maharshi, one feels 
that even if he had no visitors, he would not have bothered about 
spreading his message. The different forms of religious life are 
represented below in a series. 


A B C D E 
Janaka Sankara Ramakrishna Ramana Himalayan 
Gandhi Aurobindo Maharshi Yogi 


With reference to the spectrum of the forms of spiritual life, I 
should like to make the following comments : 


1. The use of the two terms—religious and spiritual—as if they 
are freely interchangeable is atrocious. But my defence is that there 
is at least one sense of the term religion and at least one sense of the 
term spirituality such that these two are more or lessone, ‘This is 
seen in the fact that the lives we have used as illustrations could be 
described both as spiritual and religious. It is also obvious that Iam 
not using the term religious with reference to any denominational 
religion. And for my purpose it is not necessary to go into the distinc- 
tion between religion and spirituality. 

2. This account of each of the categories is sketchy and the 
particular cases may not illustrate the category as described. Further 
the illustrations for the different categories may not be easy to distin- 
guish in actuality. This, however, does not affect the main argument 
about how far a change in prescribed moral behaviour conflicts with 
spirituality. 

3. What is the basis of lumping these cases together as cases of 
spirituality? The basis is, first, that these cases are regarded as such, 
Second, if we want to formulate the basis, we can perhaps say that in 
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all the cases there is ‘self-realisation’, however different the meaning 
of the term may be in the different cases. 

Having described these two forms of spirituality, let us ask how far 
changes in the prescribed mora] behaviour, which on other than spiritual 
considerations can be accepted as moral adaptation, come into conflict 
with spirituality and are therefore to be regarded as moral degenera- 
tion? This we shall do by considering the effect on spirituality of 
(a) the view that what according to other considerations is moral 
adaptation is, from the spiritual point of view, moral degeneration, 
and (b) the view that what according to other considerations is moral 
adaptation is, from the spiritual point of view also, really so. Thus 
we shall have to consider four possibilities: 

1. Suppose the Janaka type of spirituality is combined with 
the idea what on other considerations is moral adaptation is, from the 
spiritual point of view, moral degeneration. Then by hypothesis, there 
will be moral out-datedness and stagnation. But what will happen 
to spirituality ? Will it be saved or will the goal of spirituality itself 
be defeated ? For this kind of spirituality, morality is its constitutive 
element. This element will be distorted, and directly or indirectly 
through failing to contribute what moral concern contributes, the goal 
of spirituality, will also be defeated. 

2. Suppose that the spirituality of the Himalayan Yogi is 
combined with the idea that what, on other grounds is moral adapta- 
tion, is on spiritual grounds, moral degeneration. Once again, it is 
obvious that morality will be outdated and stagnant. But what will 
happen to spirituality ? In so far as morality is not a constitutive part 
of spirituality, and it is only an instrument, apparently, spirituality 
will not be affected. But can an outdated instrument help the attain- 
ment of spritual goals? 

The answer to this question will depend on whether morality is a 
necessary instrument or only one possible instrument for the attain- 
ment of the spiritual goal. If itis the former, thenit has a definite 
sort of function, say, the disciplining of emotions in the attainment of 
the spiritual goal. If so, an outdated morality cannot perform this 
function and, therefore, it cannot serve as an instrument of spiritual 
attainment. But if morality is only one of the instruments, besides 
such other instruments as tantric practices etc., of attaining the 
spiritual goal, no clear answer can be given if an outdated morality 
will help attain the spiritual goal. But in so for as this is so, from the 
spiritual point of view, the distinction between moral adaptation and 
moral degeneration becomes irrelevant, 

3. Suppose now that the spirituality of the Janaka type is associa- 
ted with the view that the change in behaviour is moral adaptation, 
and not moral degeneration, even from the spiritual point of view. 
Then clearly morality will not be outdated and distorted, and in so 
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far as morality is a constituent of spirituality, spirituality too will not 
be affected. This does not mean that when moral adaptation is 
accepted a such even from the spiritual point of view, there is no 
difficulty for the attainment of spirituality. There may be, and, in 
fact, there is. Suppose that the changes in the circumstances are very 
rapid (as they are in the advanced countries) and suppose further that 
there is continuous adaptation or there is continuous need for adapta- 
tion, the demands of adaptation may pose a danger for the spiritual 
needs of the individual. The danger comes from the fact that the 
unity of the individual may be lost in the process; and this perhaps 
is a necessary element in the spiritual goal. 

4. Let us now turn to the last combination: the combination 
of the Himalayan Yogi type of spirituality with the view that moral 
adaptation is such also from the spiritual point of view. In that case, 
once again, there is no danger of moral distortion. Nor is there danger 
to the contribution of morality as an instrument in the attainment of 
spirituality. But here too, there is danger from too continuous a 
demand for adaptation. Further, in so 'for as there is this continuous 
adaptation recognised as such from the spiritual point of view also, the 
distinction between morality as a constitutive element of spirituality 
and as merely an instrument for the spiritual goal, tends to disappear. 

III 
Some Tentative Conclusions 

From the foregoing account we can formulate the following 
conclusions 

(1) If a change in behaviour is moral adaptation on the basis of 
other considerations, and it is regarded as moral degeneration from the 
spiritual point of view; not merely morality is distorted, but also spiri- 
tuality—whatever be the form of spirituality. If onthe other hand, 
what is moral adaptation on the basis of other considerations is 
regarded assuch also from the spiritual point of view, then by 
hypothesis morality is not distorted and spirituality need not be 
distorted on this count, though it may be distorted on other grounds— 
e.g. the continuous demand for adaptation. If we are right in this, 
then spirituality does not determine whether certain change is moral 
degeneration. It does not determine the content of morality. It is really 
morality that determines the content of spirituality either directly as a 
constituent of spirituality, or indirectly as a necessary instrument of 
spirituality. This means that if disobedience or divorce can be shown 
to be moral on other grounds, then they need not conflict with spiri- 
tual ends. 

(2) If we are right, the two forms of spirituality on which 
focussed, must equally be concerned about morality at least before the 
spiritual goal is attained. 

(3) (i) Both the types of spirituality may agree or disagree with 
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the evaluation of change as moral adaptation. In agreeing or 
disagreeing, both the kinds of spirituality are equally at an advantage or 
at a disadvantage. There is, therefore, no reason for choosing one or 
the other form of spirituality on the ground that it enables one to adjust 
to changing circumstances. Then is the choice between the two only 
a personal one? Before we give up the problem at that stage, we need 
to consider the possible grounds for preferring the one to the other. 

(ii) Sometimes it is claimed that one form of spirituality is 
superior to the other because it is either more complete or more perfect 
or more pure than the other. By the more complete or the more 
perfect example of spirituality, I mean that spirituality in terms of 
which the meaning of the term is to be understood. The other example 
or examples are either truncated or impure. But is it possible for us to 
make sucha distinction between the two forms of spirituality with 
which we have been mainly concerned? On this basis argument can 
be advanced in favour of either form of spirituality. It might be said 
that the Janaka type is more complete and the yogi type is incomplete. 
Just as the movement of hands as if practising tennis is understandable 
only in the context of the existence of a game of tennis, so also the 
point of the life of a mystic or a yogi is intelligible only in the context 
of a life like that of Janaka. On the other hand it might be said that 
the yogi type is the pure type of spirituality and the other type is only a 
concession to social needs and to that extent it isimpure. It is wrong 
to think that this type is only a truncated form of the Janaka type, in 
fact it is quite possible that that was the original type and the Janaka 
type was recognized as a possible extension only later on. 

But there is nothing in the nature of these forms of spirituality 
which necessitates the logical dependence of one form on the other. 
Each is intelligible without the other. And historically also it is 
doubtful if one can be claimed to be temporally prior to the other. 

(ii) Sometimes it is said that even if all the cases in the series 
may be said to have equal spiritual value; A, on account of its social 
value, on the whole, more valuable than E. On sucha suggestion, 
one can make two comments: (a) even so A is not spiritually more 
valuable, and (b) the social value of E is difficult to compute. Once 
again, therefore, we have no basis for grading the forms of 
spirituality. 

(iv) But then is it a matter of merely personal choice ? Though the 
role of the personal factor cannot be ruled out, one can suggest circum- 
stances in which one form of spirituality is generally superior to the 
other. For example, when the times are changing fast, a form of 
spirituality which is more ‘ flexible’ is likely to be generally superior to 
the other. But is one form of spirituality more flexible than the other ? 
From the nature of the cases, it need not beso. But actually it may 
happen that one form is more responsive than the other—whatever the 
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reason for such responsiveness. For example, one might say that the 
yogi type of spirituality is less responsive to the changes. And for this 
reason, this kind of spirituality may be said to be degenerate and the 
Janaka type of spirituality the more acceptable form of spirituality. 

(4) If these tentative conclusions can be sustained on further 
examination of the arguments in this paper and of other arguments; it 
might perhaps help our discussion of these issues as they arise here in 
India and as they arise in a comparative study of Indian and 
European thought on these problems. 


1. It might be said that the description one chooses—moral adaptation or moral 
degeneration—will partly depend on whether the change is general or limited 
to afew individuals. Ifthe change in behaviour is general, one is more 
likely to say that it is moral adaptation, and ifitis restricted to a few 
individuals, one is more likely to say that it is moral degeneration. But it 
must be borne in mind that moral degeneration can be general and moral 
adaptation individual. One must, therefore, seek one’s understanding of 
moral adaptation and moral degeneration either independently of, or in 
other factors besides, the general or restricted nature of change. 


2. There are several attempts to arrive at an agreed criterion, not only as a 
method, but also in terms what is to be regarded as morally valuable. 


3. It must not be forgotten that the kinds of difficulties that arise in the case of 
one’s material or psychological interests arise also in the case of showing the 
moral worth of satisfying the financial and sentimental needs of the parents. 


W—67 


‘MORALITY AND SPIRITUALITY: SOME MODELS’ 


— Comments 


J. Staal 


This is a very clear and well-argued paper, and not at all sloppy 
as Mr. Shah too modestly suggests. However, I find myself in almost 
total diagreement with two of his theses. (As a matter of fact, 
I could not very well disagree with them had they not been so clearly 
expounded.) My disagreement, it should be stressed, is subjective, and 
Ido not dare to say that Mr. Shah is wrong and I am right. The 
reason is that this entire discussion seems to me to be based not upon 
establised truths, but upon speculation and upon personal opinions and 
preferences. Let me explain. 

(1) Whatever the advocates of absolute morality have said, they 
have never produced a single argument that I found cogent. I there- 
fore adhere to the opinion that morality is relative. But since we 
obviously have to adopt some principles (though on insufficient 
grounds), I like to adopt the principle that people should be as free 
and independent as is possible without conflicting with the freedom 
and independence of others. It follows, among other things, that 
children should not obey parents (unless they have independent reasons 
to do what their parents tell them). This applies of course to parents 
themselves. If parents wish to be sentimentally satisfied by their 
children, they are not free or independent. It therefore is an 
accessory benefit of the freedom and disobedience of chiidren, that 
they may thus help to also set their parents free. 

(2) I happen to believe that spirituality and morality have 
nothing to do with each other. Morality is set up to better the world, 
to help others, to satisfy our feelings of guilt or shame, or to make the 
institutions of society function smoothly. It depends on the state of 
society, therefore, and is hence relative. Spirituality on the other hand 
deals with the basic relation between man and his god, or the absolute, 
or the universe. By definition it is concerned with what is permanent 
in man, and not subject to the vagaries of his social and _ historical 
surroundings. May be there is no such permanent thing, in which 
case it becomes difficult to aruge for spirituality (as the Buddhists 
found). But if there is, Spirituality is concerned with it, and therefore 
is absolute: I chose to define it so. Now there can be no dependence 
of the absolute on the relative. In particular, none of the finite, 
causal, conditioned actions in the realm of morality can affect the 
unconditioned area of spirituality. I think this has been well argued 
by Suresvara against the karmajiia@nasamuccayavada. But this point of 
view, if it is right, and as Mr. Shah has himself stressed, prevents the 
issues he has raised from being raised. 


Pre-Rational Harmony in Heidegger’s 
Essential Thinking and Ch’an’ Thought 


Chang Chung-yuan 


In recent Western philosophy we find two leading thinkers who have 
changed their approaches to truth and adopted methods that are 
opposite to those they previously employed. One of these thinkers is 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, whose analysis of Janguage led him to reject 
philosophical analysis and to devote himself to ‘‘ the concrete and 
actual, dissolving the distinction between subject and object.”? In 
his study on Witigenstein: Language and Philosophy, Warren Shibles makes 
a direct comparison between Wittgenstein’s thinking and the teachings 
of early Chinese Ch’an masters such as Ma-tzu, Nan-chuan, Lin-chi, 
and Chao-chou. Both the Ch’an masters and Wittgenstein emphasize 
the limits of language and reject language which analyzes and distorts, 
creating differentiations between subject and object. 

Another thinker who originally pursued a subjective, analytical 
approach and then changed his method to a more direct, poetic 
approach is Martin Heidegger. In 1929, when Heidegger published 
his famous work Being and Time, he himself confessed that his detailed 
analysis of the ontological structure of human experience had difficulty 
encountering Being. In his ‘‘Letter On Humanism”? he comments: 

The necessary...comprehension of this other way 
of thought — the thought that abandons subjectivity 
— is made more difficult by the fact that at the 
publication of Being and Time the third section of 
the first part, entitled “‘ Time and Being ” was sup- 
pressed. Here, the whole thing is reversed. The 
section was suppressed because the thinking failed to 
find language adequate to this reversal and did not 
succeed through the aid of the language of meta- 
physics. ® 

The reversals in the methods of thinking of Wittgenstein and 
Heidegger are both worthwhile to study. My paper today will concen- 
trate on the recent approach of Heidegger and its relation to Ch’an 
Buddhism. My topic is ‘‘ Pre-Rational Harmony in Heidegger’s 
Essential Thinking and Ch’an Thought.’ MHeidegger’s essential think- 
ing is also called ‘meditative thinking.”? It is the “‘other way of 
thought ”’ referred to above. In order to discuss this ‘‘other way of 
thought ” we may follow the comparison between Hegel’s thinking and 
Heidegger’s thinking which Heidegger himself has drawn in his Identity 
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and Difference. Heidegger says that for Hegel, the “matter of thinking” 
is the Absolute Concept which develops to its highest essential freedom 
as the Absolute Idea, or Reason. This Reason contains within itself 
the entire logical-dialectical process which unfolds in the actual 
world. Heidegger points out that near the end of his Science and Logic 
Hegel says “Only the Absolute Idea is Being, imperishable Life, 
self-knowing Truth, and it is all Truth.”* In short, the matter of 
thinking for Hegel is ‘‘ the developed fullness in which what has been 
thought has been and now is thought.’’5 ; 

For Heidegger, on the other hand, the matter of thinking is not 
what has already been thought, but “what has not yet been thought, 
from which what has been thought receives its essential space.’’® 

Hegel’s thinking has the character of the Absolute Concept. In 
his system, previous thinking is included into “a still higher develop- 
ment and systematization”’ which surpasses it. Thus, according to 
Heidegger, Hegel’s thinking has the character of “elevation” which 
“leads to the heightening and gathering...of truth...as absolute...in 
the sense of the completely developed certainty of self-knowing 
knowledge.”’? 

Heidegger’s thinking, however, is “no longer an elevation, but the 
step back.” This step back “points to the realm which until now has 
been skipped over, and from which the essence of truth becomes first 
of all worthy of thought.’’® 


The step back does not mean an isolated step of 
thought but rather...the manner in which thinking 
moves and a long path.® 


Following the step back, Heidegger says, “our thinking...leads us 
away from what has been thought so far in philosophy. Thinking... 
brings what is thought into a confrontation in which we behold the 
history of this thinking, ‘‘with respect to its source.?!° For Hegel, 
this is a traditional problem; but for Heidegger, it is “what has 
remained unasked in the history of thinking. ”?!? 

In Chinese Neo-Confucianist philosophy we encounter thinking 
which is similar to Hegel’s rational thought. For Neo-Confucianists, 
thinking evolves or develops rationally. It is universal and transcen- 
dental, and is called #, or Principle, or Reason. Li is the timeless 
totality of all truth in the universe and is sometimes called. the 
Ultimate, or T’ai Chi. In short, li is absolute conceptual Reason 
which is close to Hegel’s Absolute Idea, A School of Zi has developed 
in China from the twelfth century until recent times. The discovery 
of the reality of Zi enables man to attain to an eternal, pure, and ideal 
world. 

In contrast to the Neo-Confucianist School of Zi, there is the 
School of Ch’an in Chinese Buddhism, which stresses non-conceptual 
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and non-analytical thinking in an intuitive approach to reality. Ch’an’s 
thinking is neither cognitive nor abstract but is intuitive, concrete, and 
factual. The thinking of the School of Zi creates the dichotomy 
between the knower and the known. In the School of Ch’an, the 
knower and the known are one. This oneness is the root which is prior 
to all dichotomies. 

In his reply to Hu Shih’s letter in Philosophy East and West, Daisetz 
T. Suzuki discusses Ch’an epistemology. He says that we can have 
two kinds of information about reality. The firist is called ‘‘ knowable 
knowledge”’ and is knowledge about reality. The second is called 
**unknowable knowledge’’ and is that which comes out of reality 
itself. Knowable knowledge involves the distinction between subject 
as knower and object as known. All knowledge which is based on this 
dichotomy is knowable because it is public and accessible to everyone. 
Unknowable knowledge, on the other hand, is individual knowledge 
which is the result of an inner experience. Yet the man who has such 
private knowledge is at the same time convinced of its universality. 
He knows that it is inherent in everybody, but everybody is just not 
aware of it.*? 

Knowable knowledge is relative knowledge. Unknowable know- 
ledge is absolute knowledge which cannot be communicated through 
words or ideas. It is the knowledge one has of himself directly and 
immediately, without any mediation between himself and his know- 
ledge. It is the origin of all knowledge and “ is not knowledge itself.” 

According to Heidegger, the nature of truth always appears to 
metaphysics in the “‘ derivative form of the truth of knowledge and the 
truth of propositions which formulate our knowledge ;”'® truth as 
unconcealedness, however, may be prior to all metaphysical truth. 
The knowledge to which Heidegger refers is the “knowable knowledge” 
of Ch’an Buddhism. It is the manifestation of unconcealedness which 
belongs to metaphysics, but not to the origin of metaphysics. The 
thinking of metaphysics is what Heidegger calls representational 
thinking which is the traditional, logical thinking of metaphysics. It 
cannot reach the origin of metaphysics which is the nature of its truth. 
What is needed to reach this origin is a more rigorous essential think- 
ing which is not logical or rational but is an intuitive return to the 
origin of metaphysical thought. In Heidegger’s words: 


If our thinking should succeed in its efforts 
to go back into the ground of metaphysics it might 
well help to bring about a change in human nature, 
accompanied by a transformation of metaphysics. ** 


In Identity and Difference Heidegger’s thinking is directed to a realm 
‘which the key words of metaphysics—Being and beings, the ground 
and what is grounded—are no longer adequate to utter.”** These 
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words refer to what differs between Being and beings. The origin of 
the difference cannot be thought within the realm of metaphysics. 
Here, Heidegger’s thinking is ‘‘ on its way” to the path into the origin 
of metaphysics. It achieves the step back ‘‘ out of metaphysics into the 
active essence of metaphysics.”*® The step back must yet pass through 
the difficulty which lies in language. For Heidegger, “ Western 
languages are languages of metaphysical thinking.’? What is needed 
to accomplish the step back are ‘‘ other possibilities of utterance — and 
that means at the same time of a telling silence.”’*” 

Once man accomplishes the step back and ‘‘a telling silence” 
he will attain to his real or authentic nature which is the ‘“‘ higher 
activity’? of meditative thinking. Essential thinking is the means 
discovered by Heidegger to achieve a “‘ dircet and immediate reference 
beyond man to  Being.”'® ‘‘Releasement toward things” and 
‘* openness to the mystery’ are two essential aspects of this way of 
thinking. Through them, man will attain “a kind of transmutation” 
of himself which will enable him “to pass out of bondage to what is 
clear and evident ....on to what is ultimate, however obscure and 
difficult that may be.’’?® 

We can also understand Heidegger’s ‘‘releasement toward things”’ 
and ‘‘openness to the mystery”? in Ch’an terms. In Suzuki’s Essays 
in Xen Buddhism we read: ‘‘ Zen in its essence is the art of seeing 
into the nature of one’s own being.”*° Zen “ points the way from 
bondage to freedom ;”’ it makes us drink right from the fountain of life 
and liberates us from all of the yokes which make us suffer in this 
world. In Ch’an, releasement toward things and openness to the 
mystery mean ‘“‘isness”’ or letting things be themselves; that is, 
letting the flower be red and the willow green. It means to shiver in 
the winter and to enjoy the breeze in the summer. Through such 
releasement, in Heidegger’s words, we are “taking a stand which 
reveals Being;” that is, we are “in-dwelling” or ‘dwelling in 
Being.”** In Ch’an this means to abide in the Tao and to be open to 
the reality of things. j 

Prior to his recent approach of essential thinking, Heidegger tried 
to work out the question of Being through an analysis of the onto- 
logical structures of man’s Being, i.e., the primordial whole of Dasein, 
in terms of the ground of temporality. For Heidegger, man is 
essentially historical. However, he does not conceive of history in the 
relative sense as “‘the connectedness of motions of Objects,” nor as a 
*‘free-foating sequence of experiences” of subjects. History is more 
primordially interpreted as the entire “ ‘context’ of events and ‘effects’ 
which draws on through the past, present, and future.”?2 As John 
Anderson says in his Introduction to Discourse On Thinking, history is 
*“‘a mode of knowing, it is a return to origins in the sense in which 
intelligibility must have its roots in what is prior to thought.’??® 
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The possibility of history lies in the fundamental historicity of 
man’s Being. Historicity is the ground for the understanding of Being 
which is handed down to us through human history. Historicity is 
grounded in historicality which constitutes the Being of man in its very 
basis. The “ hidden basis” of authentic historicality, in turn, is 
authentic temporality. Thus, the primordial basis of man’s 
historical Being-in-the-world is temporality.*¢ 

For Heidegger, temporality or primordial time is not ordinary, 
relative time which is accessible to the ordinary understanding. 
Ordinary time is a ‘‘ pure sequence of nows”’ in which the now, or 
present is separated from the past and the future. Primordial time, on 
the other hand, is the basis of authentic existence. It constitutes the 
unity of past, present, and future and is the source of all ordinary or 
** derivative ’’ time.?° 

In Ch’an Buddhism we also find the conception of primordial time 
which is not merely “ contentiess form’”’ but is identified with Being 
itself. In Ch’an this means that time does not have a_ separate subs- 
tance, but is identified with existence. That is, time is existence, existence 
is time. As Dogen, the founder of Soto Zen in Japan in the thirteenth 
century says; ‘‘The time we call spring blossoms directly as 
an existence called flowers. The flowers, in turn, express the time 
called spring. This is not cxistence within time; existence itself 
is time.” ° ; 

In Ch’an, primordial time is also distinguished from ordinary or 
** specific ” time which is expressed as “ this time” or “that time.” 
Specific time is separeted into past, present, and future while primodial 
or ‘“‘basic’’ time, as in Heidegger’s thinking, is the unity of past, 
present, and future. It is the source from which ordinary time arises 
and to which it returns. 

Although we do find similarities between Heidegger’s primordial 
time and primordial time in Ch’an, what we have said indicates that 
we are still in the realm of conceptualization. The thinking in 
Heidegger’s later approach is “beyond activity and passivity’? and 
does not conceptualize in such terms as time or temporality. 

In An Introduction to Metaphysics Heidegger discusses the traditional 
differentiation between Being as object and thinking as subject. What 
Heidegger seeks to understand is “ the origin of the differentiation,” in 
which the dichotomy of subjectivity and objectivity is abandoned.?’ 
For Heidegger, Being and thinking are ‘“‘one and the same.” The 
unity that is meant in this ‘‘self-sameness”’ is ‘‘the unity of the 
belonging together of antagonisms. This is original oneness. 

Being and thinking thought together in this way in Ch’an 
Buddhism is i nien, or one-thought viewing. It is the thought that 
“abandons subjectivity’? and is called the “ mind of no-mind.”’ It is 
thinking that is free from objective limitations as well as from subjec- 
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live orientations and distortions. QOne-thought viewing signifies our 
inner awareness of ultimate reality, and not knowledge that is intellec- 
tually acquired. Through it, we break loose from the bonds of 
relative knowledge and are able to view things in one thought.?® Thus, 
we see that Heidegger’s thinking is similar to the one-thought viewing 
of Ch’an. Through one-thought viewing or essential thinking, in 
Heidegger’s thought, man’s essential nature is achieved. 

The nature of essential or meditative thinking is man’s “ in- 
dwelling releasement to that-which-regions ;” that is, man’s opening to 
Being itself. In the conception of that-which-regions we see a further 
illustration of the identification of opposites. That-which-regions is 
conceived as the ‘“‘nearing and distancing.’”’ The approach through 
meditative thinking, Heidegger says, is a ‘‘ coming into the nearness of 
distance.”*°° That-which-regions “regions all, gathering everything 
together and letting everything return to itself, to rest in its own 
identity.”*! It is “the nearness of distance, and the distance of 
nearness.”°* In his “Conversation On A Country Path” Heidegger 
expresses the experience of thinking during the ‘“‘ Conversation” as 
“coming near to and so at the same time remaining distant from 
that-which-regions.”” Or, as he says: ‘“ Releasement lies ... beyond 
the distinction between activity and passivity.”°* It is a “higher 
activity of thinking” which is beyond relative distinctions. ‘‘ Higher 
acting is yet no activity’ according to both Heidegger and Ch’an. 
Affirmation simultaneously followed by immediate negation is the 
approach of chen-kung miao-yu, or real void and subtle reality.*¢ 
According to Ch’an, when we say that something is real, we do not mean 
relative reality. When we say that it is void, we do not mean a 
relative void. What is real is void, what is void is real. This 
identification of the void and the real is achieved by the absolute 
mind, or one-thought viewing which is free from all dichotomy. It is 
the emergence of constant consciousness which is conscious of itself, and 
yet is not different from the ordinary mind. The emergence of this 
consiousness may be identified with Heidegger’s conception of lichtung, 
or clearing and lighting.*°® 

Ch’an Buddhists define this mind of consciousness which is free 
from subjectivity as “neither Being nor Non-being and simultane- 
ously neither not-Being nor not Non-being.” This mind is achieved 
by the refined approach of the San-lun School (the Chinese Madhya- 
mika School) called the Double Truth on Three Levels. The double 
truth is a common truth and a higher truth. For example, Being is 
the common truth and Non-being is the higher truth on the first level. 
The common man sees things in their Being and knows nothing of their 
Non-being. For Buddhists, all things are Non-being. On the second 
level, Being and Non-being are the common truth; the higher truth is 
neither Being nor Non-being. On the third level, the common truth 
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is both Being and Non-being and neither Being nor Non-being. The 
higher truth is both not Being and not Non-being and neither not 
Being nor not Non-being. At this level, one of the earliest Ch’an 
Buddhists says: ‘‘not only are the means of expression destroyed, but 
the roots of mental activity itself are cut out.”? This is what Ch’an 
Buddhists call the mind of no-mind which is free from the bondage of 
subjectivity. Although these three levels form a refined dialectic, 
their purpose, according to the San-lun School, is to free the mind 
from logical bondage. I wonder whether this logical approach which 
is yet free from logic would be acceptable to Heidegger, who says: 
**that-which-regions is the nearness of distance and the distance of 
nearness ..a characterization which should not be thought of dialecti- 
cally.”’®* 

Both Heidegger’s meditative thinking and one-thought viewing in 
Ch’an indicate man’s ontological experience. That is, through such 
thinking man experiences his own true nature which is identified with 
the truth of Being itself. For Heidegger and for Ch’an ontological 
experience is identified with aesthetic feeling. As Heidegger says: 
art is “ one way in which truth happens.’*? In Ch’an, ontological 
experience is identified with the highest aesthetic achievement. Thus, 
what we have said concerning Heidegger’s “ openness to the mystery ” 
and ‘‘releasement toward things’? may be concretely exemplified 
through a comparison of the basic aesthetic principles of Heidegger 
and Ch’an. 

As we know, Kant’s great step is to identify the realm of aesthetics 
as a domain of human experience which is as high as the cognitive and 
the moral. The three realms distinguished by Kant, ice., nature, 
morality, and art, are each governed by their own a priori principle: 
nature by the principle of conformity to law, morality by the principle 
of final purpose, and art by the principle of purposiveness. Kant 
maintains that there is a fundamental ground of unity between the 
realms of nature and morality which makes possible the transition 
from ordinary understanding to higher moral reason. The idea of this 
ground of unity is contained within the aesthetic principle of pur- 
posiveness. According to this principle, the aesthetic judgment forms 
the mediating link between morality and nature.*® It follows that the 
beautiful, as the object of the aesthetic judgement, is a symbol of the 
morally good. The sensible element in beautiful art is always in 
harmony and conformity with the moral ideas. Thus, as Croce says: 
the teleological judgment in Kant’s philosophy is “the basis and 
condition for the aesthetic.”*® That is, at the basis of the form of 
beauty there is a logical concept of purpose. The beautiful is merely 
an ornament through which to express the logical concept. Thus, for 
Kant, aesthetical perfection is not as high as logical perfection. 

Kant divides the world into the realms of sensible appearance and 
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supersensible reality, or things-in-themselves. Human finite knowledge 
and experience are limited to the sensible realm. Man cannot know or 
experience the transcendental things-in-themselves, but can only think 
them in the transcendental ideas of reason. Kant’s aesthetics belongs 
to the sensible world of appearances, and cannot attain to transcen- 
dental reality. Thus, as Croce says: 

He (Kant) finds no place for imagination among 

the powers of the spirit, but places it among the facts 

of sensation. He knows a reproductive imagination 

and an associative, but he knows nothing of a 

genuinely productive imagination...*° 

Hegel went beyond Kant in his conception of a mental imagina- 
tion which is both imagination and intellect. This mental imagination 
is capable of attaining to the highest Idea or reality, while for Kant, 
imagination is merely sensible and therefore limited to the appearances 
of the sensible world. For Hegel, as Croce comments : 

Artistic imagination does not workin the same 
way as the passive or receptive fancy. It does not 
stop at the appearances of sensible reality, but 
searches for the internal truth and rationality of the 
reali<* 

For Kant, art and beauty cannot be identified with the ultimate or 
absolute. Aesthetics is merely a symbol of morality or the sensible 
illustration of supersensible ideas. For Hegel, art and beauty are 
raised to the level of the Absolute. Beauty and truth are one and 
the same. Truth is the Idea as Idea; beauty is the Idea in its 
appearance. In art, the sensible form and the spiritual content 
interpenetrate and form a unified whole. As Hegel says: “ An ideal 
content must gleam through the sensible form ; the form is spiritualized 
by this ideal light.”*? Thus, “no successful work of art can issue 
from light and careless imagination. ** 

Thus, Hegel places art in the realm of the Absolute Spirit. This 
is perhaps the greatest merit of his philosophy, but it also brought him 
to difficulty. Art is merely a transitory phase in the developing and 
self-unfolding of the Absolute. In Hegel’s words: 

We have assigned...a very high place to art: 
but...neither in content nor in form can art be 
considered the most perfect means of bringing before 
the consciousness of the mind its true interests. 
Precisely by reason of its form, art is limited to a 
particular content. Only a definite...grade of truth 
can be made visible in a work of art ; that is to say, 
such truth as may be transfused into the sensible and 


adequately presented in that form, as were the Greek 
gods.** 
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For Hegel, art is the earliest and lowest phase in the self- 
unfolding of the Absolute Idea, and can never reach as high as 


philosophy. Philosophy is able to express a deeper truth than art. 
Thus, Hegel maintains: 


Thought and reflection have superceded fine art 
-.-Art in its highest form is...a thing of the past.‘* 


The difficulties of aesthetic achievement encountered in Hegel’s 
system are eliminated in Heidegger’s thought. Hegel wanted to 
identify beauty and truth, but he made beauty a lower form of truth. 
For Heidegger, however, beauty and truth are perfectly identified. 
Indeed, art is “an origin of the establishment of truth.” The art to 
which Heidegger refers is the origin of art. The truth of this art is 
not merely the truth of a particular thing, but a revelation of the being 
of all that is. 

Heidegger’s identification of beauty and truth is quite close to the 
identification of aesthetic feeling and ontological experience in Ch’an. 
To identify aesthetic feeling and ontological experience is a basic 
contribution of Ch’an art, and may be expressed in the saying: 
“Heaven and Earth and I share the same root; ten thousand things 
and I belong to one body.”’ When nature, or spirit and man are 
identified, the difficulties of the dichotomy of art and spirit are 
resolved. 

In his essay on “The Origin of the Work of Art” Heidegger says 
that when we stand before a great painting, such as Van Gogh’s painting 
of a peasant woman’s shoes, the painting speaks to us. “In the vicinity of 
the work we are suddenly somewhere other than we are accustomed to 
be.”*7 We are removed from our usual condition and enter into the 
truth that is disclosed by the work, thus bringing our own essence to a 
stand in the truth of what is. The ‘‘somewhere other” to which 
Heidegger refers is close to what Laurence Binyon, a critic of Asian 
art, calls the “‘rarer atmosphere”? into which he was drawn while 
gazing at an ancient Chinese landscape painting. For Heidegger, Van 
Gogh’s painting reveals the truth of the peasant woman’s shoes. The 
shoes emerge into the unconcealment of their being. The truth of the 
work of art happens as the “primal conflict” between “lighting and 
clearing,” or appearing and concealing.*® The essence of truth is in 
this ‘‘ conflict’ in which the “ Open” is achieved in which the truth 
of what is is revealed.*® Thus, the art work is the ‘‘ conflict? in which 
the unconcealment of what is takes place, and the truth of things is 
revealed. 

For Heidegger, the thinking which is involved in the work of art 
lets us “‘ turn toward the entity, think upon it in itself in regard to its 
being, but...at the same time let it rest upon itself in its essence.’’*° 
This is the essential thinking which is expressed in Heidegger’s poem 
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‘From the Experience of Thinking ” in which we read : 
The poetic character of thinking is still veiled; 
where it shows itself, it resembles for a long time the 
utopia of a serene, poetic mind. But the thoughtful 
thinking is in reality the topology of being.** 

The unconcealment of the truth of things in meditative thinking 
reveals the origin of art. This origin may be the meeting point 
between Heidegger’s essential thinking and Ch’an thought. Based 
upon this meeting point, let us examine how ‘‘essential thinking” takes 
place in Ch’an art. First, let us hear what the famous Chinese painter 
Ch’i Pa-shih has to say. 

According to Ch’i Pa-shih, his method of painting proceeds in 
such a way that it is between similarity and dissimilarity. If his 
painting were entirely similar to the ordinary object, he said, it would 
be vulgar. If it were entirely different, it would be cheating the world. 
In terms of the self-indentity of opposites which we have found in both 
Heidegger and Ch’an, Ch’i Pa-shih’s painting is free from the opposites 
of actuality and the void. This absolute freedom of the mind in 
producing great art is a basic contribution of Ch’an philosophy. ‘This 
process of creativity in art may be illustrated in the following Ch’an 
poem : 

The wild geese fly across the long sky above. 
Their image is reflected in the chilly water below. 
The geese do not mean to cast their image on the 
water. Nor does the water mean to hold the image 
of the geese. °? 

This poem indicates that aesthetic feeling and ontological 
experience are identified as one. This identity takes place in the 
absolute moment which cannot be conceived as ordinary time. It is 
primordial time which creates a great work of art. In the absolute 
moment the mind of the artist is free from limitations and distortions. 
It is that which is beyond all opposites and diversities. In the Chinese 
expression, this is Absolute Oneness which is called wu or Non-being, 
or Nothing in Heidegger’s sense. When this Oneness or Non-being takes 
place in the mind, it is one-thought viewing. From one-thought 
viewing, ten thousand things are produced. For Heidegger, through 
meditative thinking man opens to the being of all that is. In Chuang- 
tzu we read: 

There is an ultimate reality in things. Things 
in their ultimate reality are curved without the help 
of arcs, straight without lines, round without 
compasses, and rectangular without right angles. In 
this manner all things create themselves from their 
own inward reflection and none can tell how they 
come to do so.*® 
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When inner reflection takes place, the process of manifesting 
ultimate reality is fulfilled. This process is direct, immediate, and 
spontaneous. The curve simply reflects its curve, the line its straight- 
ness. The flower blooms in the spring and the moon shines on the 
lake at night. It is as ‘the wild geese flying over the water; they 
cast their images upon the water completely without intention. This 
spontaneous, direct, reflection indicates the absolute moment in which 
aesthetic feeling and ontological experience are indentified. This 
absolute moment leads to self-realization of the highest affirmation of 
Non-being, or Nothing. 

From what we have discussed above, we may now come to the 
fundamental question of the meaning of Non-being, or Nothing which 
may be the chief contribution of Buddhist philosophy, particularly 
with respect to Ch’an in this paper. In “The Way Back Into the 
Ground of Metaphysics ” Heidegger asks: ‘‘ Why is there any Being at 
all and not rather Nothing ?”? He does not give an immediate answer, 
but inquires further: ‘How did it come about that things take 
precedence everywhere and lay claim to every ‘is’ while that which 
is not understood as Nothing, though it is Being itself, and remains 
forgotten ?”°* For Heidegger, ‘* Being and Nothing hang together.’’®° 
Heidegger defines Being as: ‘“‘This, the purely ‘Other’ than every- 
thing that ‘is,’ is that-which-is-not ... yet this Nothing functions as 
Being.”°° What, then, is this Nothing in Heidegger’s thinking? 
Perhaps we may better understand it by comparing it with the 
Nothing as described in Ch’an. 

Firstly, Heidegger’s Nothing is not a purely negative Nothing. In 
“* What Is Metaphysics ?” Heidegger asks : 


Does Nothing exist only because the not, i.e., 
negation exists? Or is it the other way about ? Does 
negation and the not exist only because Nothing 
exists ... We assert: Nothing is more original than 
the not and negation.°’” 


For Heidegger, then, “the very possibility of negation as an act 
of reason, and consequently reason itself, are ... dependent on 
Nothing.”®® Therefore, he says: ‘‘ May not the apparent nonsensica- 
lity of the question and answer where Nothing is concerned only 
rest on the blind obstinacy of the ... intellect ?’’*° 

Ch’an’s Nothing is also not merely negation. In Suzuki we 
read : 


If we want to get to the truth of things, we must 
see them from the point where ... the consciousness 
of this and that has not yet been awakened and 
where the mind is absorbed in its ... serenity and 
emptiness. ‘This is a world of negations, but leading 
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to a higher or absolute affirmation — an affirmation 
in the midst of negations.°° 


This higher affirmation is the origin of negation and is prior to all 
processes of reason. Therefore, “when Zen denies, it is not necessarily 
a denial in the logical sense. The same can be said of an affirma- 
tion.¢? What Suzuki refers to as “higher affirmation’ may be close 
to Heidegger’s “ more original *’ Nothing which is neither the not nor 
negation. 

Secondly, Heidegger’s Nothing is not an abstract concept or any 
category of the negative. It is not merely the “conceptual opposite of 
what-is.”” Nothing is rather ‘‘ at one with what-is.”’°? 

In his essay on ‘ The Characteristics of Oriental Nothingness ”’ 
Keiji Hisamatsu of Kyoto also says that Nothing is not an abstract 
concept, or ‘¢ Nothingness in general” as opposed to “somethingness 
in general.” Hisamatsu refers to the abstract, logical concept of 
Nothing in Hegel’s philosophy. Hegel’s Nothing is an absolute concept 
which is unified with the Idea of Being to form becoming. Ch’an’s 
Nothing, on the other hand, belongs neither to being nor to nothing, 
but is beyond conceptualization. As Suzuki says: “Zen ... being 
free and absolute, knows no limitations and refuses to be handled in 
abstraction.”’°* 

Thirdly, Nothing in Heidegger’s thinking is not ‘imaginary 
Nothing.”? When we seek the Nothing, he says, “‘ we can think of 
the whole of what-is ... and then negate what we have thus imagined. 
In this way we arrive at .. imaginary Nothing, but never Nothing 
itself. ° « 

Nothingness in Ch’an is also not imagined Nothingness. Nothing 
is not a passive contemplation or imagination; rather Nothing is 
beyond activity and passivity. That is, in Nothing activity and 
passivity are one. In Suzuki we read: ‘* When Zen experience ... 
is brought to conceptualization, it is no more the experience itself ; it 
turns into something else.”’®* That is why the Nothing is revealed in 
daily activities, whether picking tea leaves, or sweeping the floor, or 
hoeing the fields. This Nothing ‘is not imagination, but is concrete, 
living activities. In the (Ch’an expression: “Carrying water, 
chopping wood : therein is the Tao.” 

In a more positive sense, Nothing for Heidegger may be considered 
the basis and potentiality of creativity. As he says: ‘ Nothing is that 
which makes the revelation of what-is as such possible for our human 
existence.”®° Further we read in his “Memorial Address: ”’ 


If releasement toward things and openness to 
the mystery awaken within us, then we should arrive 
at a path that will lead to a new ground and foun- 
dation. In that ground, the creativity which pro- 
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duces lasting works could strike new roots.®7 


This “new ground” in Heidegger’s thinking may be illustrated by 
the Ch’an analogy of water and waves. From the ordinary point of 
view, Creation is represented by the waves, and the water is neglected. 
From the Buddhist point of view, the real creator is the water itself, 
which is one with the waves. We see the increasing and decreasing of 
a thousand waves and think that it is the real process of creation. We 
neglect that within the thousand waves there is the water, which is the 
real creator. ‘The water never increases or decreases, nor comes into 
being or disappears. This water, according to Ch’an Buddhism, is the 
mind of man or the Self-Nature or Nothingness. It is the real origin 
of creation. The power of this new foundation of creativity is further 
expressed by Suzuki who says : 

As long as it remains in itself, all is quiet. The 
mountain remains a mountain, towering up to the 
sky. The river flows along as a river, singing its way 
down to the ocean. But as soon as a tiny speck of 
cloud appears in the blue, it in no time spreads out 
enveloping the whole universe, even vomiting 
thunders and lightnings.°® 

Thus, according to both Heidegger and Ch’an philosophers, to be 
free from the confusion of external conditions, to be rid of the perplexi- 
ties of life, and to be fully charged with primordial creativity is to 
attain the Nothing through essential thinking or Ch’an thought. 

Not long ago, Nishida Kitaro of Kyoto, the leading philosopher in 
modern Japan, wrote : 

In contradistinction to Western culture, which 

considers form as existence and formation as good, 

the urge to see the form of the formless, and to hear 

the sound of the soundless lies at the very foundation 

of Eastern culture. °° 
Perhaps if Nishida had read the “ Conversation On A Country Path ” 
he would have recognized this same “urge to see the form of the 
formless” in Heidegger’s search for the nature of essential thinking. 
What Heidegger discovers in essential thinking is releasement, within 
which “a higher acting is concealed...than is found in all the actions of 
the world.”7° This “‘higher acting is yet no activity” and is the nature 
of essential thinking or the ‘ mind of no-mind”’ in Ch’an. In both 
Heidegger’s essential thinking and the mind of no-mind in Ch’an, man 
achieves the “step back” into his origins and awakens to his true self. 

In our comparative analysis we have seen that the basic elements 
of Heidegger’s essential thinking and Ch’an thought are coming 
towards each other. As William Barrett says in his Introduction to 
Suzuki’s Zen Buddhism : 
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Certainly Heidegger’s philosophy in its tone and 
temper and sources is Western to its core, and there 
is much in him that is not in Zen, but also very much 
more in Zen that is not in Heidegger; and yet the 
points of correspondence between the two...are 
startling enough.” * 


If my study is not incorrect, we might say that Heidegger’s recent 
approach of essential or meditative thinking may serve as one of the 
bridges that will bring the philosophies of the East and the West together. 
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Pure Thought and Pure Action 
G. Misra 


The question of the nature and relation of pure contemplation and 
pure action is a special case of the more general question of the nature 
and relation between body and mind. The human body and the 
human mind have been conceived as being entirely disparate in nature. 
The two are conceived in such a way that whatever forms an item in 
the one cannot form an item in the other. Mind is regarded to 
be non-extended and non-spatial, conscious and cogitating whereas 
the body is regarded to be spatial and extended, unconscious 
and non-thinking. The body moves and obeys the machanical laws. 
It cannot initiate action; it is inert and lacks spontaneity; it moves 
only when it is moved; it can’t plan and decide where to move and 
how to move. But the mind is regarded to be capable of initiating 
motion; it thinks and plans, decides which course to follow for attain- 
ing its goals. My body moves only when my mind executes an act of 
will; my mind executes an act of will only when it has clear 
ideas of the goal to be achieved and the means for achieving it. In 
other words, my mind must tell my will what is the case, what kind of 
situation is obtaining around me, what kinds of objects and persons are 
around me whose existence I would take note of, in case I decide to 
follow one course of actions rather than another. And then my will, 
so informed and enlightened by my thought, decides what action to be 
performed. And once a decision has been made by my will, my body 
moves in accordance with the plan and decision of my will. In this 
picture, the body is seen to be moving only when it is moved. The 
stone moves when itis kicked out or pushed out, similarly my body 
moves only when my will pushes it to move. But nothing pushes my 
mind or, if at all, only I as a self-conscious being and agent think and 
decide and then give a kick to my body to move in the way that will 
help me to achieve my purpose. This picture of self being the active 
agent which can start thinking and deciding and then producing 
changes in the world, is a more specific form of the world-picture of 
God, who thinks of producing changes and brings about things to 
happen, creates a world of things and persons in accordance with his 
decisions which are based upon the reasons known to Him. In thecase 
of God, His thoughts are initiated by Him and then He decides or wills 
in accordance with His reasons to create a world. God’s mind is comp- 
letely active both in His thinking and in His willing. He is, in other 
words, actus purus. But in the case of man, it is believed that ideas and 
impressions are imposed upon him and he receives them passively and, 
once these materials are available, his mind can start thinking and 
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reasoning about the situation and then his will decides what to do. 
God starts thinking without receiving ideas from outside; but man 
thinks only after he receives ideas. For man his situation is already 
defined in relation to which he can start thinking, and in which alone 
he can decide to bring about change; but in the case of God, there is 
no such thing at all. He only does what He thinks todo. Thus there 
is a sense in which the concepts of ‘pure thought’ and ‘pure action’ 
apply only to God, and to nothing else. But man’s thoughts and 
actions cannot be pure in this sense. In the case of man, pure 
thought and pure action is based upon another model. A thought is 
said to be. pure if a self-conscious being performs it in his own private 
sphere of self-consciousness. An action is said to be pure if it happens 
to the body, uncontrolled by the mind, in a public world of physical 
objects in accordance with purely mechanical laws. Such a picture is 
the picture of an action not consciously willed and designed. Thus, 
an agent’s thoughts and wills are pure if they are spontaneously done 
and self-initiated; and his action is pure if it is not consciously designed 
and not self-intiated. So the concepts of pure thought and pure 
action are different in the case of God from those that apply in the 
case of man. But in course of what follows in this paper it will be 
clear that the two sets of concepts are muddled and unintelligible. 

I will begin by examining the concepts of pure thought and pure 
action in the context of a human being who is born to a world 
which is already there. In this context pure thought belongs to the 
world of inner life, an inner theatre. Pure action belongs to the 
sphere of outer world, an outer theatre. One is completely private, 
the other is completely public though both are similar in being 
occurrences in created world. And since both are created, there seems 
to be a point of identity; but since the two are completely different, 
there is no point of contact between the two. The ideas of identity 
and difference are conflicting ideas and therefore a problem arises as to 
how to explain away the difference or how to explain away the identity. 
The identity can be explained away if the difference is so accentuated 
that the thinking being, by a process of self-discipline, can stop its 
changing moods, thoughts and desires. At that time it will be at peace 
with itself, it will be an eternal life of pure consciousness unruffled 
into the forms of waves and foams—a conscious life of stillness and 
undisturbed peace is a life of liberation for the pure self. This is more 
or less represented in all philosophical systems where liberation is the 
only dominating goal to be attained. The self is identical with itself, 
withdrawn to itself and is at peace with itself. Similarly the outer 
world of non-thinking bodies is pushed into its proper place where it 
obeys the mechanical laws which reigns supreme. The unconscious 
nature goes on operating according to its own mechanical and natural 
laws undisturbed by the purposes and interests of a foreign conscious 
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agent. ‘The separation is complete on both sides. Such a world ceases 
to be a world created by God. The nature is God in its own sphere. 
It is purely mechnical. Its matter and energy are conserved within 
itself. God does not create it nor does He destory it. Similarly the 
conscious agent on the other side is withdrawn to itself. It has found 
its liberation. There is undisturbed and eternal peace in it. A liberated 
soul is neither created not destroyed. He does not stand inthe need of 
a creator which can guide him. It is its own self entrenched in its own 
bliss. It is its own God or God himself. It is the Brahman. But there 
can be another move. We can use the picture in another way. We 
can accentuate the identity in such a manner that all differences would 
disappear. The conscious self can be pulled down to the unconscious 
nature and is allowed to be dissipated there. There is only mechanical 
activity everywhere. Thereare not two worlds of ghosts and machines, 
but only the world of machines. In this rendering, man is merely 
a machine, amere body. Hisactions are no more than the behaviours 
of machines. They obey the same machanical laws. All his actions 
are strictly determined mechanically. There is nothing which an 
intelligent man does which a machine cannot do. Intelligent and 
deliberate actions are only more complicated types of mechnical actions. 
Reality is one and the same every-there. All changes in it obey the 
same uniform laws. Such a world can go on for ever, governed by 
its own laws, standing in the need of no divine intervention. In 
such a world there is no place for God, because the ideas of pure 
action with which we started to construct it is completely different 
from the idea of pure action which is attributed to God. Ideas of 
pure action and pure thought which are the frames of reference in the 
case of man and his surrounding world being different from the ideas 
of pure thought and pure action in the case of God necessarily leaves 
us in a Godless world. When these frames of references are clearly 
seen in their proper light we have not to wonder why philosophical 
thinkings—whether in the East or in the West—became progressively 
Godless. Philosophers are bound to produce either two worlds each 
autonomous to itself or one world completely autonomous in itself. 
Philosophy asserts the autonomy of reason pure and simple or it asserts 
the autonomy of reason which is the same thing as the autonomy of 
scientific knowledge. Philosophy produces the picture of two worlds 
autonomous in themselves. In one, spiritual progress, self-realisation 
and liberation of the soul seem to be possible whereas nothing can be 
achieved in the other world which is concurrent with it or philosophy 
will produce one world where mechanical laws reign supreme and 
scientific knowledge is the only guide, where material prosperity can be 
achieved which is the same thing as where machines work more 
efficiently and drive man to degeneration and unbearable dullness, to 
a life of slavery and uncreativity. When the world-picture produced 
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by philosophy are so disquieting that it creates ezther men of retiring 
temperament who are indifferent to bodily pleasures and pains and 
who are ascetic in temperament or it produces men who are mechanised, 
gO on Operating machines having no time to enjoy a leisure, do not 
find occasions to engage in creative activity and are compelled to lead 
a life of drudgery, the cry comes to bring the ascetic down to the 
world and to relieve the machine-man of his burdens. 

But the question is: how can this be done? So long we keep on 
to the frames of references, of pure thought and pure action, there will 
be either ascetics or machine-men. In one tradition, man is left 
uncared for to himself; in another man is compelled to work to what- 
ever limit this compulsion can be conceived, and there is no limit to it. 
If I have a machine, its efficiency will lie in its output of work. The 
more a machine can work, the more perfect it is as a machine. If the 
machine stops working at any time I am to effect repairs in it so that 
it can go to further work at once. If man isa mere machine he can 
be put to work without restriction. If at any time he is found not to 
be able to work he has to be repaired, his health is to be examined, 
he is to be given better food so that the human machine can go to 
further work. Eastern culture grew in one tradition. It accepted one 
type of philosophy and this philosophy produced ascetics. Planning is 
bound to fail in sucha society —a society arranged in one philoso- 
phical tradition resulting from an exclusive notion of pure thought and 
pure action. Western society has accepted the other philosophical 
tradition. 

This confusion of cultural patterns results from our sharply 
distinguishing between the mental and the physical in case of the 
human individual. The picture of the man’s mind being extremely 
personal and private, is an absurd picture. Our thoughts and feelings, 
desires and emotions, hopes and wishes, decisions and intentions, are not 
occurrences of a private world. If they were such private items 
of a private world, they could not be intelligibly talked about. 
A private language referring to such items in a person’s inner theatre, 
is logically impossible. If I use a word to stand for a private item 
which is on principle unobservable by others, my use of the names 
cannot be checked by anybody else. No body can point out whether 
I am using the name correctly or incorrectly, since he has no means of 
knowing and identifying whether and when such item is occurring in 
my private world. All that I am left with in this case is my personal 
subjective impression that Iam using it rightly or wrongly. Where 

subjective impression is the only thing that I can fall back upon, the 
distinction between appearance and reality, right and wrong dis- 
appears. On this account no intelligible discourse about. this 
supposedly private occurrences is possible; but the fact that we do talk 
about thoughts and intentions of people rules out the possibility of such 
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private occurrences. The supposition that such private occurrence 
might still be there even though we cannot talk about them in our 
language, is a contradictory supposition. The assertions that there are 
things about which we know nothing is an empty assertion. So the 
story of an inner chamber, the story that we have a private life in an 
ethereal world of nonphysical mental occurrences a life of pure 
conscious existence, is less than a myth. 

But rejection of the inner world does not mean that man is simply 
a body or amere machine. An intelligent behaviour of a human 
being is different from that of a machine. A machine acts efficiently 
or inefficiently. It is perfectly in order or has gone out of order. But 
it cannot act intelligently or stupidly. A human being acts intelli- 
gently or stupidly, plans ahead and makes decisions, acts resolutely or 
loses interests and relaxes, feels interested or distinterested. But this is 
not what a machine can do. A machine cannot act stupidly and 
therefore cannot act intelligently either. It cannot lose interest and so 
cannot pick up interest either. It cannot refuse to act because it is 
not convinced about the rightness or wrongness of actions. It can 
clash against another machine, but cannot decide to go to war. It 
can stop work, but cannot hesitate, cannot doubt and cannot look for 
advice and counsel. It cannot raise legal issues and frame laws nor 
can it amend and repeal Jaws. This difference is supposed to be 
explained by the account that an intelligent behaviour on the pan of 
a man is due to the behaviour being caused by intelligence. Similarly 
a man’s intentional behaviour is supposed to be a behaviour caused by 
a mental act of intention or will. His attentive behaviour equally 
also is supposed to be due to an inner act of attending preceding the 
behaviour and soon. His stupid behaviour is supposed to be, on this 
account, a behaviour without intellection, it is a behaviour which is 
mechanical. Similarly, a wilful behaviour is distinguished from an 
unintentional behaviour by supposing that an unintentional behaviour 
as such is purely a mechanical behaviour. But since we have already 
pointed out that the machine’s behaviour can neither be intelligent nor 
stupid, it is neither intentional nor unintentional. The picture 
employed here is a misfit. A stupid behaviour of a human being is 
still a human behaviour and not a mechanical behaviour. We criticise 
amar for being stupid. We chastise him for not being mindful, we 
blame him for wilfully doing a thing which is wrong. Nobody will 
think of rebuking a machine for a stupid action nor of sending it to jail 
for a wilful wrong action. A machine’s behaviour is neither intelli- 
gent nor stupid, so also it is neither intentional nor non-intentional, 
The picture of assimilating human action to machine’s behaviour is a 
wrong picture. Similarly, the question as to what makes a human 
behaviour intelligent or stupid, intentional or non-intentional is not a 
question looking for a causal explanation. When I am asking what 
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makes an action intelligent Iam not looking for an operation, a 
thought, an act of intellection which, operating upon the bodily 
machine, makes it intelligent. Similarly when I ask what makes a 
human action intentional, I am not asking for an identification of the 
little operator, the agent which has operated upon the human body 
and guided its course of action towards the goal intended by the 
agent. 

‘What makes a human behaviour intelligent?’ is a criteriological 
question. The word ‘makes’ in this question, is a metaphor. We 
decide whether an action is intelligent or not, not by reference to the 
occurrence of a non-physical mental item. We decide whether a 
student is intelligent or not by comparing his performances with those of 
others. A man’s action is judged to be intelligent by studying his 
behaviour and not because of an inner occurrence. We decide whether 
a man has wilfully done it or not, not on account of the occurrence or 
non-occurrence of an act of will; we decide whether he has 
deliberately done it or not by examining the situation, taking note of his 
previous history, asking questions to people in immediate surrounding 
or his close associates, searching for his personal correspondence and 
diary entries. 

Similarly when a patient is given anaesthesia, the doctor may ask 
the nurse whether the patient is still conscious or not. In asking this 
question he is not asking the nurse to open up the inner theatre of the 
man to get a peep into his non-physical mind to see whether the stream 
of consciousness is still flowing there. The doctor is asking the nurse 
to see whether the patient can count fingers, can identify persons and 
respond to questions. Whether a man is conscious or not is not a ques- 
tion as to whether the stream of consciousness is flowing in the person’s 
non-physical mind. It is a question as to whether his behaviour has 
certain observable marks or not. Or, let us change the situation. Let 
us take the case of a parrot who has been trained to welcome visitors 
by uttering the sentence. ‘Come, be thou seated.? We do not credit 
the parrot with any intelligent understanding of the meaning of 
the sentence, because it goes on mechanically repeating the sentence 
irrespective of the type of persons who come. It will utter the sentence 
not distinguishing between a beggar and a guest, a stranger or an 
inmate of the family. It will not ask for the identity and the purpose 
of the visitor and will not discriminate between who is to be welcomed 
and who is to be aked to keep out. But a human waitor, instructed 
to welcome guests will not admit visitors indiscriminately like the 
parrot. The characteristic behaviour of the waitor will show that he 
is intelligent while that of the parrot will show that he utters 
sentences mechanically. 

The thoughts and intentions of a man are not occurring in a 
non-physical world which is perpetually screened off from the public 
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scrutiny. They are all there where his actions are, what thoughts have 
prompted a man to embark upon a course of action will be known by 
studying his present behaviour as well as past behaviour. A man 
is not a composite being of two sorts of things of an entirely different 
nature. He is not a soul and a body glued together somehow, so that 
when a separation will take place, the soul will be wandering in a 
non-spatial, non-temporal world and his body will perish or continue 
in accordance with physical laws. A human individual is different 
from a machine, not because it is composed of two types of materials 
of an entirely different character, whereas the machine is composed of 
the elements of one type. A human individual is distinguished from a 
machine because of its characteristic patterns of activities distinguisha- 
ble from those of the machine. A human individual is a unitary 
being not a composite being. 

A man’s thoughts and actions do not develop independently and 
there is no logical necessity as to which one should be first. A man 
learns while doing and acts more efficiently because of his previous 
learning. A child, while exploring the objects, learns how to behave 
towards them. It begins to know that fire is to be avoided and sweets 
are to be welcomed. While doing he learns to identify objects and 
because of his previous learning he knows how to react towards them. 
Because of what he knows his action becomes directed and efficient. 
The more he succeeds in distinguishing and identifying objects and 
persons from one another, the more he begins to identify himself as 
one distinct individual among others. He takes care to keep 
himself away from certain things and persons and selects those 
with whom to work. Self-identification is possible in course 
of identification of others and this double form of identification 
becomes more and more sharpened in course of actions in varying 
situations. The self-identification is not possible in the case of 
a man who has not lived in a society of other persons and who has not 
been taught what to do and what not todo. Self-individuation and 
other-individuation go together. If I do not discriminate others from 
me, I cannot discriminate myself from others. In order that this 
discrimination of things and persons might be done by me, I must have 
means of identification. In other words, I must have a language 
consisting of both referring and discriptive words. I must be able to 
distinguish individuals from classes of individuals (either objects or 
persons) in relation to me. In such a language there must be referring 
words and descriptive words and also self-referring words. These are 
the minimum requirements of a language. The richer is the language 
the sharper is the possibility of discrimination and identification and 
more efficient are the people who act intelligently and efficiently which 
is the same thing as their discriminating and identifying the necessary 
details, assimilating and classifying by over-looking unnecessary details. 
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Details become necessary or unnecessary according as they are or are 
not related to human purposes. No classification, therefore, is 
sacrosanct or ultimate, nor are there limits to man’s power of 
discrimination, 

Now it may be clear why the idea of a self-conscious God 
reasoning and acting all by Himself and unrelated to any situation 
gradually failed to gain human recognition. If my thoughts and 
actions are interdependent and if both also are dependent upon the 
institution of language and since language by its very nature is bound 
to be public, the ideas of a God thinking and acting by Himself and 
having no means of communication with others is patently an 
unintelligible idea. A God who has no means of formulating His ideas 
by means of language cannot think. Similarly He cannot act as action 
must be aided by thought. He must know what to do. But if He 
acts without thinking and without deciding He is no longer God, but 
an inanimate object in a world of other inanimate objects. He cannot 
bring about changes; only changes happen to Him. If again it be 
supposed that there are many gods who could develop their ideas in 
communication with one another, it becomes only an unneccssary 
duplication of the human world. Polytheism is unnecessary and 
monotheism is unintelligible. 

Our talks about self-identification in the context of human 
beings may suggest the picture of a soul having a life of pure conscious- 
ness, bereft of the body which is its accidental outer form. People 
have tended to create this picture because of certain linguistic conside- 
rations. A person can be identified when one of his legs or hands is 
amputated. He may be identified even when both the legs or hands 
are amputated. In this sense, no one limb or a set of limbs is essential 
for the purpose of a person’s identification. From this some philoso- 
phers have jumped to the conclusion that a person can be identified 
even when his entire body is gone. The picture of a soul which 
survives the death of the body is an unintelligible picture arising out 
of the misunderstanding of the functioning of our language. Another 
source of the picture of a self-conscious, self-luminous, eternal soul, is 
the peculiar role that the word “I” plays in our language structure, 
It is an ‘index word’ like ‘yow’ and ‘he’; but this indexing, when it is 
directed to another person, takes as its referent different people at 
different times. But the word “I” always refers, throughout the life- 
history of its user, to one unchanging, constant person. This creates 
the illusion of an eternal ego, a self. Since a man’s discriminating of 
other things and persons are always done with reference to his own 
situations the self of the individual is regarded as occupying a central 
position in one’s scheme of discrimination. This creates the illusion 
that the self which is the knower of all objects cannot itself be known. 
To attempt to know knower would be to effect, what Prof. 
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A. C. Mukherjee calls the ‘transcendental dislocation of the self’. 
But there is nothing mysterious about it. As Prof. Ryle says, the 
indexing finger cannot point at itself, but this does not mean that the 
other fingers cannot point at it. We can illustrate this linguistic fact 
in another way. Everything that can be said about me can be stated 
in the descriptive part of the first person declarative sentence. The ‘I’ 
which is the subject in such sentences, if pushed further and further to 
the border as all its descriptive contents are squeezed out more and 
more to the descriptive part, the contentless ‘I’ in this usage is seen to 
be belonging to the periphery of the language structure. It belongs to 
what Wittgenstein calls the limit of the language and is no part of the 
language. It is the pure syntactical ‘I’ having no semantic functions at all. 

We can take another argument from Indian philosophy. It is ~ 
argued that the objective experience of waking life changes into subjec- 
tive experience of the dreamer, and the dream experience also in its 
turn changes into dreamless-sleep experience. Since the objective 
experience can change into the subjective experience which, in its turn, 
changes into the formless pure conscious state of the dreamless sleep, 
it is argued that the relation between the states of consciousness and 
consciousness itself is of a contingent nature. And therefore it is argued 
that pure changeless, self-luminous consciousness is the nature of the 
self. This argument has another addendum toit. It is argued that 
since in waking up I candeclare that I slept well and since this is a 
memory statement, it must be the reproduction of an original know- 
ledge of self-consciousness of the period of dreamless sleep. To 
remember something is to remember that which was once known. If I 
have now the memory knowledge that I slept well, it is supposed to 
imply that I was conscious of myself during the state of deep sleep. 

To take the first part of the argument first, it has to be pointed 
out that the nature of necessary and contingent relation is conceived 
with the help of a picture. A thing necessarily related to another 
thing is pictured as the thing being inextricably bound up with the 
other. Similarly the nature of contingent relation is pictured as a kind 
of loose tie so that when the knot is untied each term of this relation 
will remain outside the other. On this analogy it is believed that subjec- 
tive and objective experiences, being contingently related to conscious- 
ness, could be loosened away from it, and the self-luminous pure consci- 
ous ego can enjoy its life of eternal bliss. This is the life of complete 
freedom of self, a life of liberation in which the self is no longer driven 
hither or thither and is not tied to this or that, a bodiless soul or self- 
poised spirit. But these pictures are misfits to the occasion and create con- 
fusing illusions. There are no necessary connections, and for that matter 
no contingent relations either, among items of furnituresin the world. 
Necessary and contingent relations are significant only in the context 
of propositions and meanings. Propositions necessarily related are such 
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that one of the propositions can-not be asserted when the other is 
denied. To assert the one and deny the other will involve self-contra- 
diction and paralyse speech ; but there is no such self-contradiction in 
the case of contingent relation. From this linguistic fact nothing about 
the world can be inferred at all. To say that something is red is to say 
that it is and is coloured ; but this does not mean that the existence of 
the coloured thing is necessary, that it could not be destroyed. To say 
that the activities in which I am engaged are not necessarily related to 
me is to say that I need not be conceived as doing the same thing all 
the time ; but this does not imply that I would be eternally continuing 
without doing anything and without being related to any situations or 
even without having a body at all. Similarly to say that the particular 
cut of the nose, or for that matter, any particular limb that I have got, 
is not necessarily related to me is not to say that I will continue to 
exist even when I have no cut of nose and no limbs at all. Or let us 
take another example. To say that something is a triangle is to say 
that it must be a figure, but to say that something is a figure is not to 
say that it must necessarily be a triangle. It could be any figure. 
But this never implies that it could still be a figure without being any 
one kind of figure at all. Similarly, consciousness need not necessarily 
be subjective or objective; but it would never be consciousness if it is 
not manifested in any of these forms. Hence the supposed idea of pure 
consciousness completely breaks down. From the necessary and con- 
tingent relation among propositions nothing can be inferred about the 
things and their relations, not about the existence and non-existence of 
things at all. 

Now we can come to the second part of the argument. It is true 
that to remember something is to have known the thing earlier. But 
is the statement that I slept well a memory-statement at all? To say 
that I slept well and that I do not remember any dream of that period 
is not to say that there was a consciousness concurrently going on dur- 
ing the period of sleep which Inow remember. Itonly declared that 
I do not remember anything at all. But to say that I do not remember 
anything at all is not tosay that there was a thing which I do not 
remember. To say that I know nothing is not to say that the nothing 
is the thing which I know. 

We can now conclude that the model of pure thought and pure 
action pictures the human individual as a composite being of pure self 
and a mere body. This picture of pure soul and mere body is based 
upon linguistic confusions and bad logic. The Indian tradition, being 
lured by the possibility of a pure self, has created a culture of asce- 
ticism and indifference to worldly affairs. Similarly abhorrence to 
the idea of the mystical has taken the human individual asa pure body, 
a mere machine in the West. It has created a culture of labour laws, 
absolute authority of the state, labour camps and brainwashings. These 
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conflicting cultural patterns have their deep roots in bad philosophical 
traditions based upon misunderstanding of the logic of our language. 
Once these faulty philosophical bases of these conflicting cultural 
patterns are seen in their proper light the coaflicting cultural patterns 
will dissipate. The philosophy which points out the logical errors in 
the metaphysical pictures of the past is the critical and analytical 
philosophy of the modern age. Its logic is without ontology, it does 
not indulge in creating different metaphysical traditions and conse- 
quently does not leave room for the emergence of clashing cultural 
patterns. In the darkness of logical errors and linguistic confusions 
there is no guarantee that all people should see the things in the same 
way. Errors may take different forms and may create different cultural 
outlooks. Mutual checking and correcting Jead to clear and uniform 
understanding. Clarity is the aim of this modern philosophy; logical 
analysis is its method; clearing away misunderstandings is the result 
which it achieves. 

A philosophy which brings back man from his aerial existence on 
the one side and slavery and forced labour on the other, sees man as 
an individual, a person. It sees man as one individual having ambi- 
tions and wants, working under limitations and difficulties. Such a 
philosophy therefore is bound to be humanistic in its cultural out- 
look. .When there is war in the Western Asia or suffering in East 
Pakisthan, or racial discrimination in South Africa resulting in human 
sufferings, the new cultural humanistic outlook does not allow for 
indifference and disconcern. This cultural outlook based upon a 
proper understanding about the nature of man does not allow a Lord 
Krishna to persuade an Arjuna to go to war to kill his own relations 
under the belief that in killing only the perishable body is destroyed 
while the eternal soul is neither created nor destroyed. Similarly it 
does not also create the corresponding outlook of man being a mere 
machine which can be made to work and exploited. It does not work 
upon the analogy that, as a car be sent to the garage when it is out of 
order, a man who does not conform to the standard behaviour 
prescribed can be sent to the labour camps for correcting and brain 
cleaning. Because of the new philosophical outlook cultural isolation 
is disappearing fast. Releasing of the international tensions and 
laying and securing the foundations of peace by negotiation and talks in 
conferences is the concern of the modern age, and helping to see the 
baselessness of clashing culture is the role of modern philosophy. 
Deepening the human understanding is the role of modern linguistic 
and analytical philosophy and removing the clashing nature of 
cultural patterns is the result of deep understanding. Modern 
philosophy has brought man to his own original home and the man at 
his own home is engaged in constructive programme of work in which 
the common interest of the human group is already prefigured. 


Upanishads: The Basis of Divine Life 
V. Madhusudan Reddy 


“The poets of the Rig-veda, the Rishis, expressed spiritual know- 
ledge in divinely inspired words and rhythms; the Rishis of the 
Upanishads had direct vision of the true form of that knowledge and 
expressed it in a few profound words.”? The Upanishads* are the 
treasure-house of the highest knowledge which is the foundation of 
the san@tanadharma. The Vedas contain the same knowledge but 
covered over with metaphors. The Upanishadic Rishis obtained this 
infallible knowledge not ‘ by force of argument, extensive learning or 
from the flow of inspiration’ but through Yoga. ‘ The Integral Yoga, 
the divine life founded on the Self, in a human body, and the integral 
Lila conducted by the Divine Power’, these they preach to be the 
supreme goal of life. Their primary mantra was the high aspiration of 
enshrining the immortal universal Being in the soul of man. ‘The 
true aim, the true realisation is the unfolding of the Brahman, its 
self-manifestation, the visible diffusion of the power of the Divine, the 
Lila of His Knowledge and Ananda, not in a few great souls, but in 
everybody in the nation and the entire humanity.’’® The first stages 
of this knowledge and sadhana are found in the Vedas; rather, this 
secret knowledge finds its earliest expression in an age long preceding 
the Aryanrace. The path of truth and immortality first discovered 
bo the fitrus ‘the primeval forefathers of the human race’. What we 
find in the Rig-veda is only the echo of the words of the ancient 
Rishis, the ‘fathers’, ‘“‘of the Divine speech they uttered ; conse- 
quently, the form of the dharma that we see in the Rig-veda can be 
said to beits earliest from. The knowledge of the Upanishads, the 
sadhana of the Vedanta are only a very noble and generous transforma- 
tion of this dharma. The knowledge of the supreme Divine and the 
sadhana for attaining the Diveine life of the Vedas, the Self-knowledge 
and the sadhana for realising the Brahman of the Upanishads, both of 
them are based on a synthetic dharma; various aspects of the cosmic 
Purusha and the cosmic Shakti, the supreme Divine unifying all the 
truths of the Brahman, the experience and the pursuit of the All- 
Brahman are its intimate subject-matter.’’* 

The Upanishads are ‘ vehicles of illumination and not of instruc- 
tion’ and therefore ‘proceed from light to light’ confirming the 
intuitive experiences of their rishi-writers and in any case do not 
submit their findings to the limit judgmemt of logical reason. They 
are composed for those already having sufficient familiarity with 
Vedantic thought and ‘even some personal experience of the truths 
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on which they were founded’, and thus baffle the ratiocinating 
intellect. 

All the great Upanishads are concerned with the same grand 
theme—the nature and attainment of Brahma-Vidya, the relation of 
the human soul with the Divine, and the winning of Immortality and 
the release of the limited self into the unity, truth and freedom of 
Brahman. Whereas the Ia is concerned with the supreme Lord, His 
workings and becomings and the whole problem of the world and life 
and human destiny, the Kena Upanishad deals only with the nature 
and relation of mind-consciousness to Brahman-consciousness. It takes 
for granted the existence of the material world and the physical 
life, but these exist for us only by virtue of our internal life and self: 


‘ That which remains unexpressed by the word, 

that by which the word is expressed... 

That which thinks not by the mind, that 

by which the mind is thought... 

That which sees not with the eye, that 

by which one sees the eye’s seeings... 

That which hears not with the ear, 

that by which hearing is heard 

That which breathes not with the breath, 

that by which the life-breath is led forward in its paths, 

Know that indeed to be the Brahman, not 

this which men follow after here.’° 
The world of objects appears to us what our mind and senses 
declare and determine them to be. But mind is only a veil of 
something greater than itself. ‘There is such a greater existence 
behind, which is to the mind and its instruments, to the life-force and 
its workings what they are to the material world”’.* Again, this 
Brahman-consciousness is not alien to the mental and physical 
world; on the contrary, “it is the Lord and ruler of all the world; 
the energies of the gods in the mortal consciousness are its energies: 
when they conquer and grow great, it is because Brahman has fought 
and won. This world therefore is an inferior action, a superficial 
representation of something infinitely greater, more perfect, more real 
than itself??.? This is the All-Bliss, the Delight of Brahman which is 
infinite being and immortal force. To seek it, attain to it and 
follow after it is the supreme aim of human existence: 


‘The name of That is ‘“That Delight”; 
as That Delight one should follow 
after It. He who so knows That, towards 
him verily all existences yearn.’® 
“Brahman is Truth, Brahman is Knowledge, Brahman is the 
Infinite, he finds Him hidden in the cavern heart of being; in 
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the highest heaven of His creatures, lo, he enjoys all desire and he 
abides with the Eternal, ever with that cognisant and understanding 
Spirit”,® says the Taittirlya Upanishad. It is from Brahman, the self, 
the Spirit that ether was born and from ether air, fire, the waters, 
earth and food were born. And man is made of the essential substance 
of food, anna-maya 


* Lo, it is eaten and it eats ; 
Yea, it devours the creatures that feed 
upon it, therefore it is called food from 


the eating ’*.!° 


Food is therefore the supporting as well as consuming substance 
of all life. But the second and inner Self other than food is Prana, 
prana-maya, which fills the Self of food. This, the breath, is the life of 
all living beings. Yet another inner Self other than Prana is Mind, 
mano-maya, which is in the image of man. It is ‘ the soul in the body 
to the former one which was of Prana’. All speech recoils along with 
the mind baffled, unable to reach the delight of the Eternal. 

yato vaco nivartante, aprapya manasa sah ; 
anandam brahmano vidvan.** 


And yet there is another Self which is other than that of Mind 
which is constituted by pure knowledge — Vijtana. The Self of this 
knowledge fills the Self of Mind, and is made verily in the image of 
man. ‘This is ‘the soul in the body to the former one which was of 
Mind’. Lastly there is the inmost Self which is fashioned out of 
Delight and that which fills the Self of Vijfiana.** 

The Spirit having desired of old, says the Taittiriy a Upanishad,'® 
to become many, to be born, performed austerity—concentrated all 
Himself in thought, and by the force of His self-concentration created 
all this that exists. Having brought forth the whole universe into 
existence He entered into it and having entered it He became both this 
and the beyond, the defined and the undefined, the manifest and the 
unmanifest, the Knowledge and the Ignorance, the Truth and the 
Falsehood and everything else : 


asad va idam agra Gsit, tato vai sad ajayate, 
tad atmanarh svayam akuruta, tasmat tat sukrtam ucyate. 


‘In the beginning all this Universe was Non-Existent 

and Unmanifest, from which this manifest Existence 

was born. Itself created itself ; none other created 

it. Therefore, they say of it the well and beautifully 

made’,!4 

The Ifa Upanishad lays down the basis of a divine life for man 
upon earth by the idea of ‘the one and stable Spirit inhabiting and 
governing a universe of movement and of the forms of movement’.'® 
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The Brahman who is at once the one supreme Lord and the multiple 
movement contains the unity and stability. The Lord and the world 
are really one Brahman: 


© That moves and that moves not; That is far and the 
same is near; That is within all this and That also 
is Outside all this’.' ° 


He is the One since all existence and non-existence are He. He 
is stable, unmoving and immutable. Since He is beyond space and 
time, beyond causality and relativity and ‘possesses eternally in 
Himself all that is, has been or ever can be’. ‘“ The world is a cyclic 
movement (samsa@ra) of the Divine Consciousness in Space and Time. 
Its law and, in a sense, its object is progression; it exists by movement 
and would be dissolved by cessation of movement.”!7 And the basis 
of this movement ‘‘is the energy of active consciousness which, by its 
motion and multiplication in different principles (different in appear- 
ance, the same in essence), creates oppositions of unity and multipli- 
city, divisions of Time and Space, relations and groupings of 
circumstance and Causality. All these things are real in consciousness, 
but only symbolic of the Being, somewhat as the imaginations of a 
creative Mind are true representations of itself, yet not quite real in 
comparison with itself, or real with a different kind of reality ’’.'*® 
It is the power of ‘the pure omnipotent self-awareness of the Absolute 
unbound by any law of the relativity’ that creates the universe. In 
the words of Sri Aurobindo: 


‘Unity is the eternal truth of things, diversity a play 
of the unity ... reality ’'® 


Brahman is thus perceived by the Upanishads as both the Stable 
and the Moving. It is realised in the eternal and immutable Spirit as 
also in all the changing manifestations and relativity. It is ‘that 
which exceeds, contains and supports all individual things as well as 
all universe, transcendentally of Time and Space and Causality’; It 
is also ‘that which lives in and possesses the universe and all it 
contains’. ‘This is the transcendental, universal and individual 
Brahman, Lord, Continent and Indwelling Spirit, which is the object 
of all knowledge’’.* ° 

Brahman is, subjectively, the Self of all that is in the universe. 
The world of multiplicity constitutes the becomings of this Self in the 
movement. The Self, Atman, reveals itself in three states. as Kshara 
Purusha, Akshara Purusha and Para Purusha. As Kshara it reflects 
the changes and movements of Nature, actively participates in them 
and enjoys division and duality ; ‘‘ controls secretly its own changes but 
seems to be controlled by them; enjoys the oppositions of pleasure and 
pain, good and bad, but appears to be their victim; possesses and 
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upholds the action of Nature, by which it seems to be created. For, 
always and inalienably, the Self is Ishwara, the Lord”’.** As Akshara 
it stands back ‘from the changes and movements of Nature, calm, 
pure, impartial, indifferent, watching them and not participating’. It 
is the hidden freedom of the former. As Purushottama it contains and 
enjoys both the stillness and the movement and is conditioned and 
limited by neither of them. It is this that has to be realised in both 
the unmoving and the mutable. “It is the Lord, Brahman, the All, 
the Indefinable and unknowable *’.?? 

Sachchidananda is the first and supreme manifestation of the 
Purushothama. Para Prakriti is its higher nature—its nature of infinite 
being, consciousness, power and bliss; whereas mind, life and body 
constitute its lower nature, Apara Prakriti. The nature of the higher 
half of universal existence, parardha, which constitutes Sachchidananda 
is one of Immortality, Amrtam and that of the lower half which 
constitutes the mortal existence in Matter, aparardha, is Death, Mrtyu. 
Through the perfect realisation of Sachchidananda mind, life and 
body can convert themselves into the nature of Vijtana, Chattanya 
and Sat respectively. Such arealisation of the body is the aim of 
human evolution. Sachchidananda is the highest and pure state of 
Atman ; it either can remain self-contained, apart and aloof from the 
universe or witness, embrace and possess it as the Lord. In fact, ‘‘it 
does both simultaneously ’. 


andham tamah pravis anti 
ye *vidyamupasate 
tato bhiiya iva te tamo 
ya u vidyayam ratak. 

* It is He that has gone abroad—That which is bright, 
bodiless, without scar of imperfection, without 
sinews, pure, unpierced by evil. The seer, the 
Thinker, the One who becomes everywhere, the 
Self-existent has ordered objects perfectly according 
to their nature from years sempiternal ’.?® 


The Lord in His own self-existence conceives and realises the 
entire process of the many worlds. He is the Unknowable, Tat, 
which manifests itself to us both as Personality and Impersonality ; 
for Tat includes the aspect of universal and transcendent Personality. 
He is sole reality manifesting itself in numberless aspects and forms ; 
subjectively He is the Self, Atman, ‘the one Being of whom all exis- 
tences are Becomings’, and has to be realised in all selves and in all 
things and beyond all things. Objectively He is the supreme Lord, 
the Purushottama who contains and inhabits the whole universe. 
“Tt is He who has become all things and beings, — a conscious Being 
the sole Existent and Self-existent, who is Master and enjoyer of all 
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He becomes.’’?* He manifests Himself as infinite existence, conscious- 
ness and self-delight, Sachchidananda. In the manifestation of 
Sachchidananda, Delight becomes Love, Consciousness becomes concep- 
tive Knowledge and executive Force, and Existence becomes Person 
and Substance. But, as Sri Aurobindo says, ‘‘Love is incomplete 
without Lover and an object of Love, Knowledge without a Knower 
and an object of Knowledge, Force without a Worker and a Work, 
Substance without a Person cognising and constituting it ... In delight 
of Brahman there is an Enjoyer of delight, in consciousness of 
Brahman a Conscient, in existence of Biahman an _ Existent; 
but the object of Brahman’s delight and consciousness and 
the term and stuff of its existence are Itself. Inthe divine Being 
Knowledge, the Knower and the Known and, therefore, necessarily 
also Delight, the Enjoyer and the Enjoyed are one. This Self- 
Awareness and Self-Delight of Brahman has two modes of its Force of 
consciousness, its Prakriti or Maya, — intensive in self-absorption, 
diffusive in self-extension. The intensive mode is proper to the pure and 
silent Brahman ; the diffusive to the active Brahman. Itisthe diffusion 
of the Self-existent in the term and stuff of His own existence that we 
call the world, the becoming or the perpetual movement (bhuvanam, 
jagat). It is Brahman that becomes; what He becomes is also the Brah- 
man. The object of Love is the self of the Lover; the work is the self- 
figuration of the Worker; Universe is body and action of the Lord.”*® 
But Brahman itself is the Unknowable beyond the Personal and 
the Impersonal. The impersonal aspect of its infinite existence is 
referred to as Tat, and the Personal or self-aware and self-blissful 
aspect as Sah. It is Brahman who extends Himself in the relative 
consciousness ‘whose totality of finite and changeable circumstances 
dependent on an equal, immutable and eternal Infinity’ is what is 
called the universe, sa prayagat. There are, thus, two different but 
mutually dependent. and complementary expressions of the Unknow- 
able Brahman, namely, the pure infinite relationless immutability and 
the totality of objects in Space and Time working out their relations 
through Causality. This infinite and relationless Immutability is 
referred to as ‘the bright; bodiless, without scar, without sinews, pure, 
unpierced by evil’ by the Ifa Upanishad. It is the ‘still and secret 
foundation of the play and the movement’ extending itself equally in 
all things, becomes all that is there in Its self-existence which the Seer 
and Thinker in It visualises or conceives. The same Absolute, as ‘ the 
cause, continent and governing Inhabitant of the totality of objects and 
of each object in the totality jagatyam jagat, is referred to in the Isa 
as ‘the Seer, the Thinker, the One who becomes everywhere, the 
Self-existent.’ 
‘In the universe there is a constant relation of 
Oneness and Multiplicity. This expresses itself as 
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the universal Personality and the many Persons, 
and both between the One and the Many and 
among the Many themselves there is the possibility 
of an infinite variety of relations. These relations are 
determined by the play of the divine existence, the 
Lord, entering into His manifested habitations. They 
exist at first as conscious relations between individual 
souls; they are then taken up by them and used as 
a means of entering into conscious relation with the 
One. It is this entering into various relations with 
the One which is the object and function of Religion. 
All religions are justified by this essential necessity; all 
express one Truth in various ways and move by 
various paths to one goal. 
The Divine Personality reveals Himself in 
various forms and names to the individual soul. 
These forms and names are in a sense created in the 
human consciousness; in another they are eternal 
symbols revealed by the Divine who thus concretises 
Himself in mind-form to the multiple Consciousness 
and aids it in its return to its own Unity.’*° 
Brahman is therefore both the Active and the pure Inactive, a 
well as the individual human soul. Activity does not affect the Self; 
it is always pure, perfect, inalienably free transcending all activity. 
It is Ignorance which creates the awareness of limitation, makes the 
part appear as the whole and separates the individual from its source, 
Sachchidananda. But the Active Brahman ‘ is always Sachchidananda 
using for its self-becoming the forms of mind, body and life.’ It sees 
and enjoys all their experiences in terms of Sachchidananda and uses 
Ignorance ‘as a minor term of its conception.’ 
‘The human soul is one with the Lord; it also is in 
its completeness Sachchidananda using...to a man. 


To this end it must recover the silent Brahman... 
universe.’*7 
The universe of objects is the self-becoming of Brahman in the 
extension of Its own being. It is governed by the double principle of 
Consciousness and Being. Consciousness dwelling upon its self-being 
produces the idea, Vijia@na. Being using its self-awareness creates the 
infinite forms of itself already contained in Vijiana. This is the 
ancient Indian conception of evolution, parinadma, vikara, vivarta. 
‘Brahman is His own subject and His own object, 
whether in His...objectivity. 
All objective existence is the Self-existent, the 
Self-becoming, Svayambhu,..Consciousness. 
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It follows that every object holds in itself the law 
of its... Fact. 


Therefore all things are arranged by Him 
perfectly...Lord.’?° 


The World of Vijiana, says Sri Aurobindo, is one of ‘“ predetermi- 
nation, of concentration, of compelling seed-state. But it is a 
determination not in previous Time, but in perpetual Time; a Fate 
compelled by the Soul, not compelling it, compelling rather the action 
and result, present in the expansion of the movement as well as in the 
concentration of the Idea. Therefore the truth of the Soul is freedom 
and mastery, not subjection and bondage. Purusha commands 
Prakriti, Prakriti does not compel Purusha, Wa karma lipyate nare... 


This is the truth of things as seen from above and from the Unity. 
It is the divine standpoint; but we have to take account of the human 
standpoint which starts from below, proceeds from the Ignorance, 
and perceives these principles successively, not comprehensively, as 
separate states of consciousness. Humanity is that which returns in 
experience to Sachchidananda, and it must begin from below, in 
Avidya, with the mind embodied in matter, the Thinker imprisoned 
and emerging from the objective Fact. ‘This imprisoned Thinker is 
Man, the Manu. 

He has to start from death and division and arrive at unity and 
immortality. He has to realise the universal] in the individual and the 
Absolute in the relative. He is Brahman growing self-conscious in the 
objective multiplicity. He is the ego in the cosmos vindicating himself 
as the All and the Transcendent’’.*® 

Being and Becoming are, therefore, one; for the many Becomings 
© exist and are included in Brahman’s view of Himself’. They are 
‘merely the many variations of the phonomenal movement of the 
consciousness of Being. All is the play of the Wili, Knowledge and 
Delight of the Supreme in His World-existence who is Himself free 
from all modifications in the aspect of His inactive existence. The 
Pure Passive and the Active Brahman are the positive and negative 
aspects of the one indivisible consciousness which is the Lord who is 
beyond both. By becoming one with the Lord, the individual soul 
would share all this biune conscious existence of Brahman. 

The I8a Upanishad, thus, has for its central theme, the complete 
reconciliation and harmony of fundamental opposites which is most 
luminously worked out in four successive movements of experience. 
The first reveals the perception of essential oneness of the apparently 
incompatible opposites, ‘God and the World, Renunciation and 
Enjoyment, Action and internal Freedom, the One and the Many, 
Being and its Becomings, the passive divine Impersonality and the 
active divine Personality, the Knowledge and the Ignorance, the 
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Becoming and the Not-Becoming, Life on earth and beyond and the 
supreme Immortality”.*° It discovers the Spirit as the one and only 
basis of cosmic existence ‘inhabiting and governing a universe of 
movement and of the forms of movement’.*! Upon this is founded 
the rule of a divine life for man which, invariably promotes the 
manifestation of the One through the multiplicity of existence. The 
second speaks of the identity of ‘ the one stable Lord and the multiple 
movement’ realised as Brahman which experience founds and fulfils 
the law of life on earth. For the individual identifies himself with the 
cosmic and transcendental Self and with all its becomings, and being 
entirely free from grief and illusion, enjoys all by the renunciation of 
all. The third takes up the justification of life and works and clearly 
indicates the lines of their divine fulfilment as well as sets forth ‘ the 
degrees of the Lord’s self-manifestation in the universe of motion 
and in the becomings of the one Being’. And it is His ‘ conception 
and determination’ that constitutes the inner law of all existences. 
The fourth one deals with the idea of the worlds — the different states 
of consciousness, and symbolically indicates “ under the figures of 
Surya (the pure self-luminous truth of things)*? and Agni (the divine force 
which taking different forms leads man by a progressive manifestation upwards to 
the Truth and the Bliss),°* the relations of the Supreme Truth and 
Immortality, the activities of this life, and the state after death ”’.°¢ 
The Isa speaks of Brahman as the basis of cosmic existence. The 
universe is only a movement of the Spirit in itself; it ‘“‘is mutable and 
transient in all its formations and appearances ; its only eternity is an 
eternity of recurrence, its only stability a semblance caused by certain 
apparent fixities of relation and grouping. Every separate 
object in the universe is, in truth, itself the whole universe presenting a 
certain front or outward appearance of its movement. The microcosm 
is one with the macrocosm. Yet in their relation of principle of 
movement and result of movement they are continent and contained, 
world in world, movement in movement. The individual therefore 
partakes of the nature of the universal, refers back to it for its source 
of activity, is, as we say, subject to its laws and part of cosmic 
Nature’’.°° Whereas the Spirit being One, immutable, free, stable 
and eternal, is the lord of its movement. The movement itself with all 
its formed objects provides a habitation for the Spirit who dwells 
multitudinously in the multiplicity of creation for multiplicity is only a 
play of His cosmic consciousness.** The object of this habitation is- 
the possession and enjoyment of the universe. Man, though in his 
essence one with the Spirit, does not enjoy because of his ignorance of 
this oneness. While the Spirit is not bound by Ignorance for it 
simultaneously dwells both in the consciousness of multiplicity and 
relativity on the one hand and unity and identity on the other the 
individual conceives of the object and the Inhabitant not in 
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the context of their oneness but as standing out separately from the 
cosmos. Because of the separative ego-sense of man, the object is not 
seen as ‘ the universe in one of its frontal appearances’, but as having 
an existence separate from the rest of the world. Such is the nature of 
the illusion of ignorance which falsifies reality and renders the 
individual unable to enter intoa relation of harmony and oneness 
with the universe he lives in and enjoy it. Nonetheless the desire to 
possess and enjoy continue to be the chief impulse of the Ego for it 
mistakenly thinks of itself as the Lord. The results of such obscurity 
are necessarily discord, conflict, suffering, disintegration and death. 
“Enjoyment of the universe and all it contains is the object of 
world-existence, but renunciation of all in desire®’ is the condition 
of the free enjoyment of all .. Therefore by transcending Ego and 
realising the one Self, we possess the whole universe in the one cosmic 
consciousness and do not need to possess physically ... Being one with 
all beings, we possess, in their enjoyment, in ours and in the cosmic 
Being’s, delight of universal self-expression. It is only by this Ananda 
at once transcendent and universal that man can be free in his soul 
and yet live in the world with the full active Life of the Lord in His 
universe of movement ”’.°® 

The soul is neither a separate entity outside Brahman nor in the 
Brahman; it is part and portion of both the witness Soul and the 
active Brahman. By getting behind Prakriti to the Lord of Prakriti 
and merging itself in the Cosmic Will, the individual soul can act with 
perfect freedom. Therefore, through conscious identity with the 
Divine, action not inaction leads the soul into ‘the worlds of light 
and of liberated and blissful being’ and founds the basis of divine 
life on earth. 
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Is Philosophy a Theoretical 
or a Practical Study? 


Santosh Sengupta 


The disagreement among the philosophers on the nature of philosophy 
is very much in evidence. What is all the more significant is the 
general acceptance among them of the disagreement. The reason for 
this acceptance is the belief that philosophy, unlike a simple apriori 
study, or a mere empirical discipline, is characterised by an indefinite- 
ness or complexity in respect of its scope and method. Philosophy, it 
is held, is not a field in which one can look for plain proofs or simple 
solutions of problems. Now the most principal area of disagreement 
is the issue over the theoretical or the practical character of philosophy. 
The question is: Is philosophy a theoretical or a practical study ? 
There is no denying that it is in the nature of the answer to the 
question that one’s view of the nature of philosophy is reflected. If it 
is said that to pose a question like this is pointless as what we call a 
theoretical study admits practice and, inversely, what is characterised 
as a practical discipline, presupposes theory (i.e. there cannot be pure 
theory or mere practice), the obvious answer is that the central point 
of the distinction between a theoretical anda practical study is the 
nature of the relation between theory and practice. We can say that 
while the former considers theory as primal in relation to practice the 
latter subordinates theory to practice. With this qualification of the 
posure over the theoretical or the practical character of philosophy it 
makes sense to make a distinction between the theoretical and the 
practical philosophy. In this paper I shall briefly illustrate this 
distinction on the basis of a clear determination of the meanings and 
the scope of the ‘theoretical’ and ‘practical’ and (b) to find out if 
philosophy is theoretical or practical in the light of independent 
investigations into the nature of philosophy... 

2. There are some who characterise ‘theory’ and ‘ practice’ in 
emotive sense. Expressions like, for instance, ‘ pure theory is idle or 
sterile’, ‘mere practice is blind or unenlightening’ evince a con- 
feeling towards ‘theory’ and ‘practice’ respectively. Similarly, 
there are expressions which indicate a pro-feeling about the same. 
Naturally the emotive meaning of the concepts in question is hardly 
of any interest to us. We are concerned with the descriptive or the 
cognitive meanings of ‘theory’ and ‘practice’. Now, in respect of 
either, we can make a distinction between its loose and accepted usage. 
‘Theory’ in its loose usage means conjecture or hypothesis. This 
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usage does not conform to what I call the accepted meaning of the 
concept in question. ‘Theory’ in its accepted usage means a syste- 
matic statement of the principles of an object of enquiry. That is, 
we have a theory when there is a systematic or an organised account 
of what is enquired into. The systematic or organised account is in 
the form of elaboration of the principles underlying the nature or the 
function of what is studied for the obvious reason that pre dication- 
making is essential to a theory. Now the organised or the syst ematised 
study is made with a view to yielding knowledge or understanding of 
the object under investigation for its own sake. In a theoretical 
attitude, the subject concerned has as his sole object to discover 
or to find out the real which means, that he is in a receptive 
attitude. The meaning of this attitude is that the subject is not (as it 
is the case in a conative attitude) aware of a distinction between what 
is there and what is to be attained or brought into existence. It 
follows that a study qua theoretical considers the knowing or the 
discovering act as an end in itself. As contemplation is another name 
for the attitude of knowing for its sake a theoretical act is essentially 
contemplative. In respect of the concept of practice we can makea 
similar distinction between its loose and its accepted usage. ‘ Practice’ 
in its loose usage means any interest in life or in what concerns life. 
This usage is not acceptable in view of its too wide range. It is, for 
instance, legitimate to say that in some cases the interest in life can be 
of a theoretical character, i.e. it can be directed to the understanding 
of what concerns life for its own sake. Practice in its accepted sense 
denotes action and as such it, unlike theory, naturally relates itself to 
the function or the operation of the will. The practical attitude vis-a- 
vis the theoretical one is one of bringing into existence what is not 
there. This means that the knowing or the discovering what ts is 
not by itself enough. What is essential is that the knowing act should 
be employed to effect into existence what is not there which amounts 
to the fulfilment of what is needed. It follows that such a fulfilment 
involves change in the present state of affairs. The change may 
naturally be in different directions, there being a correlation between 
the directions and the ends which need to be fulfilled. The range of 
the ends to be fulfilled is wide enough. It is wrong, for instance, to 
consider the material end as the only end and consequently to limit 
practicality to materiality. Practice, therefore, qua action or performance 
involves change. It is only natural that the upholders of practicality 
should defend it on the ground of dynamism which is inherent in it. 
The obverse of this defence is the attempted correlation of the the- 
oretical and staticism. A practical. study, therefore, is action or 
fulfilment-oriented. It, as it has been already observed, admits 
knowledge but only asa means to the realisation or the fulfilment of 
the end sought. Inversely, a theoretical study is knowledge-centred. 


ay 
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It requires practice or action only as a preparation for knowledge, 
considered as the intrinsic end or value. Thus the distinction between 
a theoretical and practical study represents a reversal of the means 
— end relationship. ‘That is, what is a means in one is an end in the 
other.- This relationship is different from the causal relation. That 
is, a theoretical study does not consider practice as the result or the 
offshoot of theory. Similarly, a practical discipline does not view a 
theory as the result of practice. There isno doubt that there are 
over-zealous practicalists who consider the relation between theory 
and practice as causal. Likewise there are theory centrists who consider 
everything other than theory as the function of theory. But the point 
is that the type of the distinction between a theoretical and a practical 
study which is relevant to the present enquiry does not admit the causal 
relationship. This is particularly evident from the nature of 
motivation to a theoretical study or a practical discipline. The motif 
to what we call a theory-centred study is the acquirement of 
knowledge or understanding while the motivation to practice-oriented 
study is the attainment of end or value that is sought. The theoretical 
acquirement, in one case, is the intrinsic end and everything other than 
it is a means thereto. The practical attaiment, in the other case, is the 
sole end and anything other than it can be admitted only as a 
preparation for it. Whether a study is theoretical or practical can be 
judged only in the light of the nature of its motif that gives rise to it. 
This is particularly evident from the nature of the distinction between 
what we call theory-centric philosophy and _practice-oriented 
philosophy. The motif to the former is the promotion of knowledge 
for its own sake while the motivation to the latter is action in the form 
of fulfilment of what is sought involving change in the present state of 
affairs. My present task now is to illustrate the distinction between 
the two types of philosophy. 

3. It may be stated without fear of controversy that history of 
philosophy evinces the distinction between the theory-centred and 
the practice-centred philosophy. Generally, philosophy in the West 
can be characterised as theoretical while philosophy in India can be 
called practical. I say ‘generally’ as there are philosophies in the 
West (i. e. those evincing ethico-religious motivation) and Marxism 
which are practical. Similarly some of heterodox Hindu systems are 
hardly practical. But the point is that they are only exceptions and 
the exceptions prove the rule. It is not an exaggeration to state that it 
is on the basis of issue over theory and practice that we can profitably 
draw a distinction between Western Philosophy and Indian Philosophy. 
The attempted distinction between the two on the basis of some other 
issues is misleading. For instance, it is wrong to characterise Western 
philosophy as materialistic and Indian philosophy as spiritualistic. It 
is equally pointless to characterise Western philosophy as world- 
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affirming and Indian philosophy as world-negating. In a paper on 
‘On the Misrepresentation of Hinduism’ which I presented at the 
department of Theology, University of Birmingham recently I tried to 
show that to view Hinduism in negatives is to misrepresent it. It is not 
wrong to say that it is on the issue over the theoretical vs the practical 
rather than any other that Western philosophy can be contrasted 
against Indian philosophy. ‘To come now to the essentially theoretical 
character of motivation to philosophy in the West. One cannot 
possibly determine the nature and the bias of philososophy in the West 
merely on the basis of the etymological meaning of the Western 
concept of philosophy. That is, it is superficial to say that philosophy 
is love of wisdom and, therefore, it is theoretical. It is patent that the 
etymological meaning of a subject does not always indicate its nature. 
For instance, darsan, the Sanskrit word for Hindu philosophy means 
insight or apprehension. Now this etymological meaing of ‘ Darsan’ 
is contrary to the essentially practical motif to philosophy in India. 
One in judging if a study is theoretical or practical needs to (a) 
enquire into the nature of the basic question in which philosophy or 
philosophing originates and to (b) ascertain if one common motif is in 
evidence in the historical development of the philosophy in diffecent 
periods. There isno doubt that the basic query which gives rise to 
philosophising in the West is of a theoretical character, involving as it 
does a demand for the acquirement of knowledge of a comprehensive 
type. Thales, the founder of Western philosophy, sets himself to 
discover that, which when known, everything else can be known and 
this task was theoretical par excellence. Itis legitimate to say that 
philosophy in the West originates in the sense of wonder as expressed 
in the demand for knowing fully and comprehensively. To take up 
now the second criterion for determining the nature of philosophy. 
There is no doubt that an unambiguously theoretical motif is in 
evidence in the historical development of Western philosophy in all 
periods except the medieval one. But, significantly enough, the 
philosophy of the medieval period or the middle ages, has not gained 
recognition in the philosophical world of the West. That is, in the 
periods, ancient, modern and current, in those which are taken 
cognizance of the West, the theoretical motif is dominant. In the 
ancient period, the noted Greek philosophers were consistently moved 
by the desire to provide a stable and a clearly formulated system of 
knowledge of what is considered to be real. Socrates, as we know, had 
as his sole object the formulation of the cognitive basis of matters of 
practical interest. His thesis of virtue as knowledge is a case in point. 
Similarly Plato’s one principal object was to establish that only the 
philosophers can know and that they can be statesmen primarily 
because they know. If we come to the modern period we find the 
same urge to knowing. The rationalists of this period have as their 
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principal aim to show that knowledge of the whole of reality can be 
modelled on mathematics and yield the same certitude which the latter 
claims and this is possible if one starts with apriori concepts and 
deduces conclusions therefrom in a strict logical way. This is specula- 
tive philosophy par excellence. With the rise of empiricism there is a 
breakthrough or a new turning-point. But what is significant that 
with this change there is no weakening of the theoretical interest. The 
only change is in the direction of the restricting or the narrowing of 
the range of the theoretical interest to the extent that with the rise 
of the critical spirit the need or the demand is felt to know more of 
less and to apprehend the conditions of knowing itself. Kant’s primal 
philosophical enquiry: Is apriori synthetic judgment or knowledge 
possible? has a pure theoretical interest. There is no doubt that 
Kant’s principal contribution consists in the formulation of the theore- 
tical method of determining the conditions of knowing. With Hegel 
there is the revival of speculation. We can say that in the alternation 
between speculation and criticism the theoretical motif remains 
dominant. In the philosophies of the current period, i.e. linguistic 
philosophy and existentialism, the same theoretical motivation is in 
evidence. In linguistic philosophy there has been still further restric- 
tion of the range or the scope of the theoretical, the restriction being, 
correlative to the narrowing of the scope and the function of philosophy 
itself. The task or the function of philosophy is limited to that of 
analysing the statements of a certain kind i.e. the scientific one. The 
knowledge that the analysis yields is essentially one of proper linguistic 
usage. The studies in values—aesthetic, ethical and spiritual, are 
admissible only as linguistic analysis of statements about values which 
are names for meta-aesthetics, meta-ethics, and meta-religion. The 
point is that a practical study like ethics is so treated that it is comple- 
tely divested of its practical interest. That is why it is said that meta- 
ethics is not ethics at all. Existentialism is a theoretical philosophy. 
There are some who attribute practical motif to existentialism on the 
ground of its primal concern for or interest in human existence. This 
attribution is wrong as the mere interest in what concerns life or exis- 
tence, as we have already noted, is practical only in its loose sense. 
Existentialism is characterised by the interest in the understanding or 
the knowledge of existence for its own sake, i.e. not for using it as a 
means to a change in existence itself. A programme of action or of 
effecting change in the way of existence through the fulfilment of end 
or ends is not known to existentialism, considered as a philosophy. For 
Sartre, or for that matter a typical existentialist, freedom—the highest 
ideal—is not an ideal to be attained. Rather it is a fact to be encountered. 
It is a brute contingency that needs to be discovered or understood. We 
referred to some exceptions to the theoretical tradition of Western 
philosophy. One exception, as we observed, is Marxism. There is 
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no doubt that Marxism isa practice-centred philosophy and here there 
is a meeting point of marxist philosophy and Indian philosophy. The 
two philosophies having opposed ontological commitments agree on 
admitting the primacy of the practical. Marx in conformity to dialec- 
tics speaks of the unity of theory and practice but in practice he admits 
the primacy of the latter. The basic question which moves Marx is 
essentially practical, viz., what needs to be done to bring about libera- 
tion? Marx throughout considers the task of pursuing knowledge for 
its own sake as fruitless. It is a luxury which a bourgeois can afford. 
Marx’s classical utterance is—‘The philosophers have interpreted the 
world : the point now is to change it.’ The liberation that is sought is 
material in character. It is in the nature of freedom from bondage to 
‘which the proletariates (the exploited class) are subject. In the words 
of Marx ‘Philosophy cannot be made a reality without the abolition of 
the proletariates, the proletariates cannot be abolished without philoso- 
phy being a reality.’ The point of Marx’s exposure of Feuerbach’s 
materialism is, as we know, that it is not practice-oriented. Now the 
epistemological or the ontological superstructures that Marx builds can 
be significant only in their directedness to the fulfilment of the task of 
liberation. It is in the urge to the attainment of liberation that philo- 
sopoy in India originates. It can be stated without fear of controversy 
that the different systems of Indian philosophy except materialism are 
liberation-centred. There is, however, no denying that the practical 
motif to the attainment of liberation is made more explicit in some 
systems than in others. Now the liberation which the Hindu philoso- 
phers seek, unlike the Marxists’ goal of philosophical thinking, is not 
material. It has an essential spiritual content so far as it consists in 
self-realisation, the realisation being in the form of the fulfilment of 
the self’s transcendent or real state, as it is in the Safikhya system, or of 
the state of union or identity with the Infinite as it is in evidence in the 
other orthodox systems. Now the liberation or the state of self-realisa- 
tion is essentially practical and that for three reasons: (a) It is in the 
nature of bliss, (b) It has a transforming effect on the conduct or the 
living of the person seeking liberation or realisation. ne who attains 
liberation in this life (jivanmukta) is really different from the one who is 
not a jivanmukta. (c) The discipline of the will involving ascetic and 
altruistic conduct is a necessary condition of theattainment of libera- 
tion. The emphasis on the release from suffering is in evidence parti- 
cularly in Buddhism and the Saaikhya. Some object to the characteri- 
‘sation of philosophy in India as practical on the ground that at least 
two influential systems, Nyaya and Advaita Vedanta, have a predo- 
‘minently theoretical interest in view of their logical and the metaphy- 
‘sical character respectively. The obvious rejoinder to the objection is 
‘that both the systems are practice-centred so far as they are oriented to 
‘the fulfilment of the ideal of liberation. The practical-bias of the 
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Nyaya school is in evidence in the Nyaya-Sastras. To quote from the 
Sttras: Pain, birth, activity, fault, misapprehension—on the successive 
annihilation of these in the reverse order there follows the release. 
Release which consists in the soul’s getting rid of the world is the 
condition of Supreme felicity marked by perfect tranquility and not 
touched by any defilement. A person by the true knowledge of the 
sixteen categories is able to remove his misapprehensions. (Nyaya 
Sutra, 1:2 with commentary, Sacred books of the Hindus, translated by 
M. S. CG. Vidyabhusana.) Similarly the systematically worked out 
metaphysics of Advaita Vedanta can be considered to have a practical 
character for the following reasons. (a) Brahman—the ultimate 
Reality—which the Advaita Vedanta enquires into is in the nature of 
bliss. (b) The knowledge that liberation is has a transforming effect 
on one who is liberated. (c) Karma or action is admitted as a necessary 
preparation for the attainment of the goal. To elaborate the 
last two reasons. Sankara, the most noted exponent of Advaita 
Vedanta, consistently upholds that the discovery or the knowledge 
of the real which liberates the seeker concerned means a new way of life 
for him. This is evident from Sankara’s description of the mode of 
life of a jivanmukta. For a jivanmukia, for instance, the virtuous way of 
life is natural or spontaneous, It is, therefore, wrong to attribute a 
theoretical motif to the Advaita pursuit of knowledge. To come to the 
third reason. It is misleading to maintain that Safkara does not have 
a place for action in his account of the mode of attainment of libera- 
tion. He throughout maintains that a rigid cultivation of the will in 
the form of the withdrawal from the way of ego or of passion prepares 
one for the discovery or the apprehension of the Real. There is no 
reason to believe that Sankara is anti-action. The objection to the 
characterisation of Indian philosophy as practical on the ground of the 
indifference of the Hindus to materiality has no point as the scope or 
the range of practicality cannot be limited or restricted to materiality. 
It may be stated, in this connection that the Gita which is the Bible 
of the Hindus is action-centred. 

4. We have given a brief exposition of two views of philosophy 
one theory-centric and the other practice-oriented — the views as 
associated with two philosophical traditions — the Western and the 
Indian respectively. Marxism which is one of the exceptions to the 
Western philosophical tradition shares the practical bias of Indian 
philosophy and in this sharing we have a meeting of the extremes. My 
task in the constructive part of the paper is to find out if philosophy is 
theoretical or practical on the basis of independent investigations into 
its nature. The thesis that I shall try to uphold is that philosophy is 
theory but the theory that philosophy is, vis-a-vis scientific theory, has 
what I may call practical implication. By ‘ practical implication * I 
mean the internality of practice asa means to theory. Now as the 
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practice which is internal to theory is not what philosophy seeks as an 
end, we cannot say that philosophy is practical. In the discussion 
on the nature and the scope of the meaning of ‘ theory’ and ‘practice’, 
I observed that one can judge a study as theoretical or practical in the 
light of its motivation. The essential motivation to philosophising is 
the pursuit of knowledge. The elaboration of the thesis is possible 
through a discussion on the nature of philosophy. Philosophy is an 
autonomous discipline so far as it has, for its subject-matter, which 
cannot be fully determined and that it cannot be apprehended through 
the epistemic method as it is in evidence in an ordinary empirical 
study or a pure logical discipline. That is why philosophy cannot be 
modelled on a completely determinate study having a definite method 
of answering completely well-defined questions. It is not wrong to say 
that the autonomy of philosophy consists in its indeterminateness and 
Openness which, it may be observed, have their source in it’s 
(philosophy’s) subject-matter. The subject-matter may be characterised 
as being. Philosophy is primarily ontology so far as it seeks knowledge 
of being. Being (which is plural) is beyond, which, by the nature of 
the case, cannot be fully determined in an empirical and logical way, 
which means, that it (being) is indeterminate. The approach to 
being'— the beyond — can be called mystical, mystical, as we shall 
observe later, in what I call its deeper meaning. Being — the beyond— 
is ailmystery: and like the latter it is both manifest and hidden. A 
mystery, as we know, in its complete disclosure loses its mystery- 
character!’ This is also true of being. Heidegger in his chracter- 
isation of what he calls Being refers to its irreducible concealment. 
The Being, in its complete manifestation, loses its distinctive character. 
My difference with Heiddegger ‘is that on my view being — the inesca- 
pable beyond or mystery —is plural. Philosophy thus _ seeks 
knowledge of plural beyond or mystery. Now the starting-point of the 
enquiry ito the ‘nature of being — the ‘beyond — is one’s awareness 
which is indubitable. Descartes’ insight that one should not in his 
philosophical enquiry start with a posited entity but with what he 
cannot escape admitting is indeed valuable. Broadly speaking, there 
are three different kinds of awareness (a) object-awareness (b) self- 
awareness and (c) value-awareness. The phenomenological description 
of each type of awareness indicates its intentionality which consists in 
its directedness or reference to something that is beyond the data. 
The point of the transcendence of the states in question is that the 
characteristics or the facts about the data cannot be explained on the 
basis thereof. Itis only on the presupposition of something beyond 
the data that can make the characteristics or the facts in question 
intelligible. The referent of the data concerned which is the source of 
the characteristics thereof is a persistent beyond and as such it cannot 
be completely disclosed as any such disclosure amounts to its reduction 
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to the status of data with all the difficulties of the explanation of what 
is given. Thus referent of the given discloses itself into the given and 
yet it remains concealed or hidden like a mystery. Corresponding to 
the data of each type of awareness, therefore, isa mystery. Now the 
thesis of the rationale of the transcendence of the given to mystery can 
be explained with reference to each of the three types of awareness, 
The object-awareness which is characterised by an impression of 
externality has for its data sense-data. Now the dual characteristics 
of sense data — viz, (a) variation and (b) uniformity — cannot be 
explained on the basis of the data themselves. To take up the first. 
We see blood as red, milk as white, taste sugar as sweet and pickle as 
hot. We apprehend a sofa as soft and a stone as hard. Now the diffe- 
rence in sense-apprehension cannot be explained on the basis of data. 
It can have its source in the nature of the objects which are appre- 
hended. That is, its objects being what they are, we have different 
sense-data. The other fact about sense-data, viz., uniformity, likewise 
cannot have its source in what is given, the sense-data. The normal 
subjects apprehend the same objects in a similar way under 
similar circumstances. It is the uniformity in sensory apprehension 
that makes the ordinary social communication possible. If the 
normal subjects would have responded differently to the same 
objects we would have been in a very confused state. Now this basic 
fact about sensory apprehension cannot be explained on the level of 
sense-data, the reason being, that they qua data are in the nature 
of private states i.e. the states as experienced by this or that 
subject. The uniformity, therefore, has its source in what may be 
called the object-being which is intelligible, as that what is beyond the 
data. The object-being which is characterised by externality is the 
natural referent of the data. The being is in the nature of a mystery 
as it cannot be completely manifested in the data as the total disclosure 
of the being amounts to its reduction to the given — the data and as 
the data qua data are not self-explicable, we face the predicament of 
the persistent postponement of explanation thereof. The realist insight 
into the non-reducibility of an object-being into mere data is indeed 
sound. Phenomenalism seeks to avoid the predicament referred to 
through the false attribution to sense-data of certain properties which 
donot belong to them at all. What is characteristic of modern 
empiricism is that it represents a vacillation between the Realists’ 
insight and the phenomenalists’ reductionism. ‘This vacillation is 
pointless as it is only obvious — and this some of the modern 
empiricists are realising — that the external object, in its beingness, is 
something other than the data. Itis in the nature of a beyond —a 
mystery. Now the range of the external object is wide enough 
extending as it does from the paper I am writing on to the distant star. 
There is no denying that the mystery-element varies from one external 
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object to another. ‘To come now to the second type of awareness, viz. , 
self-awareness. ‘This awareness likewise is transcendental as it refers to 
beyond itself and its data toa being which, by the nature of the cese, 
resists reduction to the data. The data of the self-awareness are the 
states. The states are not self-explicable as certain facts about the 
given — i.e. the self as presented — are explicable only on the presup- 
position of what I call the self-being. These facts or characteristics are 
identity and unity. The self as presented means, as we know, identity 
and unity. As the identity is not of each of the successive states of the 
self but is of the self asa whole it implies unity. It (the identity) 
implies unity. Now the two inter-related characteristics of the self as 
presented or given cannot be explained on the basis of the states which 
are plural and successive. We are, therefore, referred to something 
which can be called the self-being which makes the identity and the 
unity of self-experience possible. This something is, by the 
nature of the case, what is beyond the given—the states. It discloses 
itself into the states dut not totally as any such disclosure would mean 
its reduction to the states with the inherent predicament as referred to. 
There are, besides identity and unity, experiences of harmony, depth 
etc. which point to the self-being or mystery as the ground thereof. It 
is evident that the transcendence as involved in the self-awareness and 
its data and the mystery as correlative to the transcendence are 
different from the transcendence and the mystery as involved in object- 
awareness. The correlation between awareness and transcendence 
and between transcendence and being is evident also in the third type of 
awareness viz., value-awareness. WValue-awareness is likewise transcen- 
dental, i.e. it points to value-being, the being which is other than the 
data concerned. Broadly speaking, value-awareness is two-fold accor- 
dingly as it is of two types of value—ethical and aesthetic—good and 
and beauty. Good-awareness and beauty-awareness have correspon- 
dingly different types of data. The former has as its datum the pre- 
sentation of something as commended or approved (the something, in 
this case, is action), while the latter has as its datum the presentation 
of something as appreciated (something, in this case, is an object, the 
range whereof is wide enough). Now the good as being is more than 
the state of being approved. One obvious fact about ethical response 
viz., uniformity, cannot be explained on the basis of the states in 
question in view of their private character. That is, there is something 
about ethical value—good—which cannot exhaust itself into the given. 
Similarly, the beauty—the aesthetic value is more than the state of 
appreciation. The state of appreciation is not self-explanatory as 
the fact of uniformity about it cannot be accounted for on the basis 
thereof. It can have source in beauty-being. The being cannot 
exhaust itself into the given. Thus the value of either type is a 
beyond—a mystery. An enquiry into the nature of the different types 
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of awareness has yielded an insight into the nature of being-mystery. 
We observed that the mystery — the being — is plural, the difference 
between one mystery and another being correlative to the difference 
in the nature of the transcendence involved. The view that God or 
for that matter, the One alone is the mystery involves an arbitrary 
delimitation of the range of mystery. In my view there is no reason to 
affirm being in the singular in the manner of Heidegger. 

We have now an idea of the ontology which philosophy is. The 
ontology is, as one have seen, metaphysical in view of the correlation 
between transcendence and being and of the transcendent or the 
beyond-character of the latter. It follows that the knowledge 
which philosophy seeks is such that it cannot be modelled on ordinary 
knowledge — aprioi or empirical as it, unlike the latter, connot be 
complete or final and that it cannot be determined in a direct or 
simple way. What then is the nature of the knowledge which 
philosophy seeks? In answer we can say that the knowledge is mystical 
not in its traditional usage but in what I call its deeper meaning. 
(I have developed my view of the deeper meaning of the mystical in 
my latest book entitled ‘Transcendence, mystery and Maya.’) The 
‘mystical’? in its deeper significance denotes an experience of 
participation in being-mystery. The mystery, on the deeper view of 
the mystical, is not the one spiritual Being (as it is on the traditional 
view). It is, as we have seen, plural. The experience of the mystery, 
the being is, unlike its traditional usage, on of participation in and 
not complete identity with the being concerned. What is distinctive of 
what I call the experience of participation is its irreducible awareness 
of the difference with the object of experience. This awareness is 
inevitable in view of the persistently transcendent character of the 
being in question. The point is that the experience of being is dual in 
character, so far as it is one of participation inone difference from 
what is apprehended as real. Now the knowledge-through-participa- 
tion i.e. the type of knowledge which philosophy seeks is different from 
the type of knowledge which science (pure science) aims at. The 
distinction between two types of knowledge can be best understood 
in the light of the difference between a problem and a mystery. 
We can say that philosophy and science belong to the realm of 
mystery and the sphere of problem respectively. A problem 
is that which is clearly determinate awaiting a complete solution 
thereof. What is distinctive of a problem is that with its solution 
the immediate task of a scientist is finished and this is so because 
of the externalistic character of a problem, It (problem) appears 
as something external to one who encounters it. A mystery has 
characteristics which are opposed to those of a problem. A mystery is 
characterised by indeterminateness. It is also such that it cannot be 
fully resolved. Besides, it is that in which the subject in question is 
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involved. The demands which a problem and mystery represent, 
therefore, are essentially different. It is possible to consider a mystery 
in the light of the characteristics of a problem. But such a view of it 
involves its reduction or degradation to the status of a problem. The 
degradation of this kind is in evidence in the extension of the 
scientific or the externalistic attitude to the sphere of mystery to which 
it does not apply. The externalistic character of the problem-centred 
scientific knowledge is equally evident in the cases of the scientific 
treatment, say, of life and mind. The sciences of life and mind treat 
the phenomena in question on the model of a external object. Now 
the distinction between knowlege-through-participation and externa- 
listic knowledge helps usin determining the nature of philosophy in 
respect of the issue over theory and practice. This brief discussion on 
the nature of philosophy clearly indicates that philosophy as ontology 
has as its primary function the pursuit of knowledge and as such it is 
primarily theoretical. What is significant is that the knowledge in 
question is viewed as an end and not asa means to the fulfilment of 
this or that need. That is, philosophy does not seek the utilisation — 
material or otherwise of the knowledge concerned. Heidegger in the 
emphasis on the theoretical character of ontology rerers to the risk of 
the adoption of the use-attitude to the knowledge of being. Such an 
adoption on his view, involves distortion and degradation of ontology, 
and, for that matter, of philosophy. There is much in Heidegger’s 
insight into the essentially theoretical character of philosophy. But the 
important point is (the point which Heidegger does not admit) that 
from the fact that one should be free from the use-attitude to the 
knowledge that philosophy seeks it does not follow that the knowledge 
concerned cannot have practical implication. ‘ Practical implication ’ 
as I have already observed, denotes the internality of practice asa 
means to knowledge — the intrinsic end. This implication is, however, 
a matter of degree. For instance, it is more extended in cases of self- 
knowledge and value-knowledge. Now the practice viewed as internal 
to the type of knowledge that philosophy seeks involves a change in the 
mode of willing. This change is, not merely appropriate, but is also 
essential to philosophical or metaphysical knowledge and this is so for 
(a) the latter’s character of participation or involvement in the object 
concerned and (b) the beyond-character of the object in question. By 
the same token the practical demand on will as referred to 
is absent in scientific or externalistic knowledge. The change in the 
mode of willing as refcred to consits in the attainment of the states of 
detachment and humility which are interrelated. This practical 
attainment is not required of scientific knowledge. Detachment, it may 
be pointed out, is not a mere negative state of withdrawal from what 
needs to be overcome. But it is a positive state of freedom, 
freedom from two-fold domination, one of the way of the ego and 
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the other of the interest of what is ordinary or common place. The 
way of ordinary existence is one of two-fold domination. Similarly 
humility which is related to detachment is a state of freedem from 
the claim to exclusiveness or aggresiveness which, it may be pointed 
out, is reflection or the expression of the first type of domination. 
Now both detachment and humility are necessary to the knowledge 
which is in the nature of involvement or participation in the beyond 
or the mystery. The opening to being which is beyond is possible in 
the state of freedom from the way of ego. The function of the ego, as 
we know, is of one of narrowing or obstruction the expansion of 
consciousness which an insight into the beyond requires. This 
expansion is all the more required in the case of the relation of 
involvement or participation in the object concerned. It may be said 
that the degree of involvement (involvement is a matter of degree) is 
correlative to the extent of detachment or freedom from what we have 
called the domination of the ego. The release from the domination of 
‘everydayness is not that there should be a temporary withdrawal 
from the total or the exclusive demand of what is ordinary or 
commonplace. What is required that the attitude of withdrawal 
should be dispositional. Now one who is involved in the beyond is 
disposed to behave in a way that what belongs to the sphere of what 
is commonplace or ordinary has a subordinate or secondary role. He 
adopts the role of being a spectator or witness to the matters of 
ordinary interest (Heidegger himself admits that the adoption of such 
an attitude constitutes what he calls ‘ontological freedom’). The 
state of humility is likewise natural to the disposition that is essential to 
an opening to the mystery, i.e we have observed that the being is 
such it cannot be completely known and the mystery, which the being 
is, cannot be fully resolved. The attitude of admission of the 
non-finality and the incompleteness of the knowledge of being is 
another name for humility. The humility is not humiliation as it s in 
the recognition of the inherent limits of human knowledge and the 
consequential opening to mystery that one discovers a meaning or 
purpose of existence. Now the practical demand which is implied in 
philosophical or metaphysical knowledge is not in evidence in scientific 
knowledge in view of the fact that it is, as we have observed, exter- 
nalistic ‘ Scientific knowledge’, we have noted further, is externalistic 
so far as it is in the nature of the solutions to the problems considered as 
external to the subject concerned. A problem is that which is there 
which is encountered and the solution thereof is possible through the 
application of reason to experience, the application which is inde- 
pendent of the function of will as referred to. It follows that the 
practical freedom as evinced is detachment and humility has no 
relevance to scientific knowledge. Scienticism or the typical scientific 
attitude indicates the absence of detachment as understood in the sense 
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of freedom from the domination of the ego, and of humility. This is 
so because the assumption underlying scienticism is that man can know 
everything, given the proper resources, and that the modes of knowing 
are subject to complete control and manipulation. This overconfi- 
dence, which is natural to the scientists’ attitude, is rooted in a kind of 
egoity. In the attitude of overconfidence or egoity the persistent 
openness to mystery is not possible. The involvement or the parti- 
cipation in mystery is a matter of degree and correspondingly 
detachment and humility admit of degree. We noted earlier that the 
practical implication is rather extended especially in the cases of self- 
knowledge and value-knowledge asa greater change in the mode of 
willing is involved therein. I shall now show this with brief reference 
to the nature of self-knowledge. (I shall undertake a treatment of the 
nature of value-knowledge in a subsequent paper). Self-knowledge is 
involvement or participation on the inner reality or the mystery and as 
such it has a greater relatedness to willing than the participation in the 
outer or the external mystery. The involvement in the self-mystery is, 
as we have seen, in the transcendence of a given complex of states, the 
important components whereof are desires, emotions and passions etc. 
Now the transcendence of the given sub-complex of desires, emotions, 
passions etc. naturally relates itself to the function of willing to the 
extent so far as the freedom from the absorption into the complex in 
question is another name for self-control. It follows that self-control 
is internal as a means to the insight into the mystery of the self. If it 
is pointed out by way of objection that it is self-knowledge which yields 
self-control and that, therefore, it cannot be conditioned by the latter, 
the obvious reply is that self-control can both be a means to and the 
result of self-knowledge. Thece is no contradication here as the 
self-control which conditions self-knowledge is not the same as the 
self-control which results therefrom. The point is that in an attitude 
of control of what is given that one can have an experience of the 
involvement in the mystery of the self. The emphasis on the 
connection between self-control and meditation on the nature of the 
self which is much in evidence in Hindu thought has its obvious point. 
Now the self-control is not at all essential to the treatment of the self 
on the model of an external object the treatment that is typical of the 
scientific approach to the inner life of man. We have so far tried to 
give an exposition and a justification of the practical implication, in 
its general and extended form, of the nature of the knowledge that 
philosophy seeks vis-a-vis scientific knowledge by way of showing the 
distinction between scientific knowledge and philosophical knowledge. 
It does not follow, as I have stressed from the thesis of the 
practical implication of philosophical knowledge that philosophy is 
practical. I have tried to show that philosophy as ontology seeks 
knowledge as an end and so far it is primarily theory. But the theory 
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that philosophy is, unlike scientific theory, is characterised by what I 
have called practical implication. This characterisation does not 
amount to the reduction of philosophy to a practical study as the 
practice in question is not intended as an end. Philosophy aims at 
knowledge as an end and its autonomy consists in the distinctiveness 
of the knowledge that is sought. 


‘IS PHILOSOPHY A THEORETICAL OR A PRACTICAL 
STUDY?’ ps ribbtes 


— Comments 


C. M. C. Sprung 


There are two foci in Dr. Sengupta’s paper: 1. his contrast of 
western and Indian philosophy; 2. his treatment of philosophy as 
participation in the mystery which is being. Both are very interesting 
and both deserve further study. I propose to take up his thought on 
the second of these two questions and to say something about the first 
only in passing. 

Concerning the first matter: Dr. Sengupta says “ the basic query 
which gives rise to philosophy in the west is of a theoretical character. ” 
Again, “It is in the urge to the attainment of liberation that philosophy 
in India originates.” I can let the first statement stand, but when the 
second is contrasted with it, I have doubts about this way of distingui- 
shing Indian and Western thought. The former does not arise in the 
urge to liberation, as I see it: it functions within a thought-world in 
which liberation is the possibility and end of man; a world in which 
to understand how liberation is to be conceived is the first problem of 
thought. But I do not see why this makes Indian thought practical. 
Thought is thought, it seems to me and though Sanskrit thinkers had 
other problems than men in Europe, as philosophers they were not 
deciding how to do things, they were deciding how to understand 
things. 

I simply want to say that the pair of terms, practical — theoreti- 
cal, does not in my view help us to understand the qualities of Indian 
and European philosophy. 

Now the prime question. Dr. Sengupta takes the position that 
‘*philosophy is primarily ontology so far asit seeks knowledge of being.” 
And he thinks and argues his way to the conclusion that knowledge 
through participation in being is the knowledge philosophy seeks. Such 
a position is a challenge it seems to me and a welcome one, overdue, 
to our conventional notion that philosophy is knowing in the ordinary 
sense of the word. : 

Dr. Sengupta arrives at this conclusion in the followmg way. 
We have three types of awareness: 1. object-awareness; 2. self-awareness; 
3. value-awareness. In each case the data given us points to a being 
beyond them which alone can allow the data to be what they are, 
but which itself is not more data. Object-being, self-being and value- 
being ‘‘disclose themselves into the data given’? as he puts it but, 
always remain mysteries themselves and are never given. Being, or 
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beings, I should say, as Dr. Sengupta insists being is plural, is 
transcendent to the “given data”. It remains “< being mystery ”’. 
Yet philosophy is to know this, though its knowledge is not knowledge 
in the ordinary sense. What is it? It is “* mysticalin a deeper sense ”’ 
and what does that mean? It is “ participation in being-mystery 7’; 
participation is not identity with. One remains aware of the difference 
between the object and oneself. 

This is an interesting attempt to understand the nature of philo- 
sophy. But I have some difficulties. Why call ‘ participation in mys- 
tery ’ knowledge? Knowledge is a relation we can sustain to data, i.e. 
the particulars of experience, but why retain the word when talking 
about participation in something which is defined so that it can never 
be an object of knowledge? Would it not be clear if Dr. Sengupta 
openly joined me in arguing that philosophy is not theory about the 
way things are, but is rather concerned with where things come from. 
My own view seems very close to his but, as some may have observed, 
I argue that philosophy is not theory. Now if one holds, as Dr. Sen- 
gupta does, that philosophy must be either theory’or practice, and that it 
is not practice, then one is stuck with it being theory. But why must it 
be either ? Knowing and doing are not an exhaustive dichotomy. The 
life of thought on the border between facts and understanding facts, 
between reasoning and exploration, on the border between the visible 
and where the light comes from that makes things visible, this life of 
thought does not conform to the specifications of knowing—and that is 
why the notion of truth as commonly used does not apply to it except 
as an admonition. This same life of thought does not conform to the 
specifications of practice because it is not directed towards a future 
state of affairs. It is the original disclosure of meaning on which both 
theories and value judgements rest; it is perhaps more like practice 
than like theory. But first we ought to recognize it as something 
sui generts. I believe that Dr. Sengupta does so recognize it, but obs- 
cures this fact by retaining the respectable word theory to describe it. 


W—74 


Action and Inaction 


Maria Burgi 


‘Im Anfang war die Tat’’ ( in the Beginning was the Action ), says 
Gothe axiomatically in his Faust, wherein he defined the concept of 
action so as to encompass and thereby permit the substitution of the 
Word (das Wort), the Sense (der Sinn), and finally the Force 
(die Kraft ). 

Investigating the meaning of the term action in the above state- 
ment of Goethe, we might ask: Does he refer to the eternal and primi- 
tive character of the becoming, as opposed to the idea of a transcenden- 
tal cause? Did he define action as supreme and sovereign act of God 
in his transcendental immutability ? Or did he mean the anteriority 
of the nonintellectual, of the instinctive actions preceding the ideas and 
abstractions? It is difficult to give an answer. Probably the famous 
verse covers a multitude of different ideas, intuitively perceived by the 
author, and from the very association of these suggestions originated the 
profound sense the poetical axiom seems to express. 

By examining the etymology of the word action we may get a 
clearer view which would enable us to gain a better understanding of 
that term. Action derives from the Latin “‘ agere ”’, literally to move 
or put in motion: in Greek ‘“atein’’, to conduct, to push, to direct. 
That evokes an idea of propulsion. But in spite of being derived from 
such transitive verbs, acting is an intransitive one, like swimming, 
flying or travelling. Action also may disregard the object, because it 
comprehends the causes as well as the consequences. In a sense 
the verb ‘to act’ is even an absolute one, intrinsically sufficient 
to itself. Yet it is like giving birth to two other words, act and action. 

An act denotes a thing done, action the process of doing. Act is a 
single exercise, action a continuous ome. An act is exterior to the 
agent, an action interior. The aristotelian definition of God as the 
“pure act’ appears to mean that He is without virtualities, because he 
already possesses all that is conceivably true being. It is clear that in 
this sense one could never speak of a pure action : 

Even in the everyday language, although each term is very 
often mistaken for the other, the two words have quite different mean- 
ings. Act, deriving from ‘‘actum est ’’, the past participle of ‘‘agere”’, 
points rather to the general result of an action, to what has been done, 
like the acts of a congress. Besides, this word is always applied to man. 
Action embraces the intension, the élan, thought and will, as well as 
the continuous series of means that follow. In a second acceptation it 
may also analogously be applied to exterior things, like the action 
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of the wind. But when used for the physical world, the term implies 
the strict connection and succession of causes and effects, the 
whole depending upon the force which originally started the motion. 
In man, contrarily, action does not merely amount to a simple and un- 
avoidable link in an uninterrupted chain of events, otherwise we would 
speak of reflexes. The word implies, in fact, that the acting forces are 
consciously accepted and even directed in a really chosen direction. 

Another important distinction results from the fact that the 
action, as already mentioned above, is interior to the acting subject, i.e. 
it comprises the hidden processes that lead to the different conducts, it 
hints also the incentives which are elaborated into a motive. The act, 
on the other hand, is exterior to the acting subject, it is the visible 
result of a psychical development which itself escapes the observer. 

The term action then contains many subtleties and difficulties 
which may lead to various confusions. But what about its contrary, 
inaction ? Does it exist at all? As some old sayings have it: ‘‘ What 
is not acting does not exist”, or: ‘A being is there where it acts”’. 
Consequently there remains a doubt. Confusion also arises because 
sometimes passivity, leisure, torpor etc, are mistaken for inaction. 
Moreover, as action corresponds to an interior, often not visible pro- 
cess, it may falsely be mistaken for inaction. The term inaction is thus 
scarcely applicable to living beings, and it would be senseless to speak 
of the inaction of a stone. Nevertheless, we shall come back to 
that question when treating it from the point of view of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, in the second part of this paper. 


I 


Let us now consider some metaphysical aspects of our question. 
In the first instance we should like to speack of the chiefly French 
“Philosophy of Action’’. It was started by Maurice Blondel in 
a famous thesis he presented in 1893 at the Sorbonne. Other impor- 
tant figures of that philosophical current were e.g. Father Laberthon- 
nigre and Ed. Le Roy. Although based upon a rational thinking in 
the tradition of western philosophy, it represents in fact a Christian 
Philosophy in the frame of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Nevertheless, in contrast to those who philosophize on the human 
nature in an abstract way, forgetting the concrete reality and tending 
towards a gratuitous intellectualism, this philosophy begins 
by considering in the first line the human being as it is 
or appears to be. Regarding the endeavour of avoiding bare 
speculations, we may remind ourselves that approximately 
at the same period Bergson had emphasized the importance 
of intuition and Husserl attempted to come back to the things in them- 
selves. 

It was the genius of Blondel to put human action into the centre of 
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his metaphysical investigation. He thus began with the so-called 
objective reality which everybody experiences withovt any need for 
metaphysical or theological pre-suppositions. Although his method 
confines itself to scrutinizing human acting, other issues and questions 
inevitably arose therefrom, like for example the problem of existence, 
of being, of thought. This inevitable consequence leads so far that in 
a sense Blondel’s philosophy could be called a philosophy of existence. 
He avoids, however, in sharp contrast to the existentialists, to give way 
to any theory of existence, or to make a definite distinction between 
existence and essence. He sticks to the human action, from where 
other problems may soar by themselves. In his initial work, the thesis 
of 1893, he boldly states with a remarkable sincerity: ‘‘I am acting 
without even knowing what action means, without having desired 
to come to being, without knowing exactly neither who I am norifI 
am at all. ” 

Unfolding methodically the contents of action, he puts himself, so 
to say, “atthe interior of the action”, not in order to give it a new 
character, but to recognize which are its exigencies. “ Instead of pre- 
tending to put before into action what it does not include, I have scru- 
pulously restricted my effort to discern what it already comprehends.”** 

According to Blondel it is very important to discover our real will, 
because that which we think we want is not our true and profound 
willing: What a man wants without knowing it, what thought thinks 
without expressing it, what being implies and pre-supposes, but not 
explicitly, Blondel wants to make it manifest before the eyes of every- 
body. All this through the unfolding of human action into all its 
virtualities. In order to achieve this ‘it is good to re-establish the 
sense of the intrinsic value of action to recognize in it an essential and 
substantial function, to bring to light its metaphysical character and its 
ontological efficiency”.® “‘The action cannot be reduced to the idea we 
may have of it, it is not only a sequence, but an initiative..., a link by 
which is unified what no discursive analysis can exhaust or supple- 
ment’’.* 

Thus Blondel proceeded towards a particularly original and coura- 
geous spiritual adventure aimed at discovering the mystery hidden 
behind the action and consequently behind the thinking of the human 
being and willing. No wonder that such an adventure led to a philo- 
sophical isolation which remained an outstanding feature in the life of 
Blondel ever since he was a student at the Ecole Normale. Although 
sincerely respecting his masters, he thought their teaching to be lacking 
in many respects and looked for other sources to appease his spiritual 
needs. He found a substantial support in the works of St. Paul, 
St. Augustin, St. Bernard and the Spanish Mystics. 

By investigating the contents of action, he discovers its profound 
spiritual meaning. He distinguishes three aspects or degrees in it. 
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1. —In the first approach action seems to be opposed to idea. In 
fact it may mould a matter exterior to the agent, bring into cooperation 
different physical or ideal powers. But in struggling with the refrac- 
tory matter, this may in the end enrich itself and the agent by 
its means of expression. Also the action very often incarnates an idea. 

2. —Action may further be opposed to intention. Effectively it 
sometimes appears to construe very imperfectly the intention it should 
develop and achieve. But in doing so, at the same moment it moulds 
the agent himself and fhe becomes, so to say, his own work. By 
so doing the action may strengthen the moral intention in the orga- 
nism, spiritualize the animal and, through it, the social life. 

3. —Finally, contemplative action may realize thought in its most 
universal and eternal contents. In that sense, action may be opposed 
to ‘‘ discursive agitation ’’.* 

According to Blondel, contemplation represents the foremost action. 
It is “‘ a kind of active rest concealing a pacified and triumphant dyna- 
mism’’. As contemplative action expresses the perfect unity of being 
and knowing, there is in fact no radical and final heterogeneousness 
between action and thought. That could only be if thought were 
confined to a system of representations, relations, notional abstractions, 
detached from life and even substituted for it. This, however, is not 
true, as it would neither be true to see in action a mere pushing of un- 
controllable and obscure powers which consciousness could never hope 
to enlighten. For the author, action has to build the synthesis of spon- 
taneousness and thinking, of reality and knowledge, of the moral 
person and the universal order, of the intimate life of spirit and 
the superior sources wherefrom it is fed. Then he quotes Joubert who 
said: “To think of God is an action”. St. John of the Cross 
declared in a manner even more profound: ‘“ The action which enve- 
lops and achieves all the others is to think really of God”’. 

In his own words Blondel says: “In the action I am studying 
what precedes and prepares, what produces and nourishes, what 
follows and develops the very fact of the distinct thinkng...The action, 
i.e. all the adjoining properties which, coming from the thought as 
from a virtual focus, little by little show us the real focus and let us 
understand the law of convergence and diffusion of the beams... To 
act, in that strong and complete acceptation, means to look for the 
concord of knowing, willing, and being... It is also to explain and 
measure the importance of the intervention of thought in life. And it 
means to substitute to the abstract and fallible logic of thought the real 
logic... In fact I intend to establish a General Logic of which the 
Aristotelian, Baconian or Hegelian would be but particular cases... But 
do not believe that I try to legitimate mystical believings in an 
irrational way ”’.° 

The real focus just mentioned and distinguished from the virtual 
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one, is what Blondel called “pure Acting’, the absolute and one 
Being, God in the supreme sense. Starting from the Aristotelian 
definition of God as “‘ pure Act”’, he comes to prefer the expression 
‘pure Acting’ because the verb is not transitive and does not imply 
any temporal or spatial notion. 

The Pure Acting conceals an infinitely fecund and _ prolific 
dynamism without any need to spring out of itself or to introduce in 
itself whatever may be transient, inadequate or undefined. 

Under the motion of Him of whom it is said that ‘semper agit ”’ 
not only within the things but in himself we find a universal dynamism 
which pushes all the becoming towards being.” 

Through all these considerations Blondel gradually came to the 
conviction that the most important problems of the ontology is that of 
the compatibility between the absolute Being and other beings, which 
are precarious, far from the plenitude at which they aim, and whose 
very existence appears first as paradoxical and mysterious. That 
means, of course, also to raise the question of the creation. The 
answer will be given through his christian metaphysics. 

As attentive as he is to safeguard the metaphysical tradition of the 
Occident, though he deepened it, he was no Jess careful of orthodoxy 
as a christian philosopher. Without any violation of the bases of his 
religion, of the theological mysteries and dogmas, he tries nevertheless 
by his philosophy of action to deepen, intensify, sometimes even to 
purify some christian conceptions, adapting them to the modern world. 
In doing so he sometimes shows a boldness and a critica] sense which 
could not avoid raising some severe objections. We can see it even in 
his correspondence with Father Laberthonniére, a long-standing spiri- 
tual friend, who seemed not to appreciate very much these “ innova- 
tions”’.® In connection with this we feel obliged to remind briefly 
some characteristics of the christian dogma. First of all, the creation 
is based upon the Grace and Charity of God. The human soul is not 
part of the divine Substance, it is created by the non-created God. It 
is a gift, and man is only by Grace what God is by Nature. Yet, in 
spite of not being immortal by its proper nature, the soul is called to 
become immortal. This implies that man is requested to participate in 
the super-natural divine life, not by a “ coming back to the source”’, 
but by a gracious adoption, a real divinization, to what he is invited 
to cooperate. On the other hand, this destiny is not imposed upon him. 
He has the freedom of ratifying it by an interior and free assent. 

Thus, there are two liberties, one non-created and creative (God), 
the other called to participate in the divine life, to divinize itself effec- 
tively. Maurice Blondel maintains this christian perspective, but he 
tries to deepen the sense and to widen the horizon. He was convinced, 
for instance, that the divinization of man, a created being, and his 
participation in the life of the non-created, constitute the “ capital 
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problem of the christian metaphysics”. Thus arises first the question 
if there is im Man a preparation or a predisposition to realize and to 
make efficient such a destiny. A second question proceeds from the 
fact that man is free to accept or refuse that destiny. Will he consent 
to cooperate ? According to our philosopher these two questions can 
be investigated without turning to morals or abstract speculations. 
Resting upon the concrete, actual condition of man, an integral philo- 
sophy of action is able to provide the answers. The analysis of human 
action compels us to recognize that the entire reality is right from the 
beginning adapted to a supernatural aim. Human action, even if one 
may ignore it, is already impregnated by the supernatural. From there 
comes e.g. that ceaseless disquietude to do still better, to arrive ata 
result always more satisfactory. It means that from the onset it is ins- 
cribed in the initial initiative to gain access to a really supernatural 
action, that of the non-created. 

The “ Pure Acting’? (God) works mysteriously in the primitive 
willing of our action and pushes us forward towards a destiny different 
from what is purely natural. Incidentally, Blondel denied that we 
were ever constituted in a condition of pure nature. The energy of the 
** Pure Acting ”’ penetrates us, and it is possible to disclose its traces. 
** We must free ourselves from the error of that method which consists 
in posing beforehand an alleged state of nature’’.° Blondel subsequen- 
tly proposed the term of ‘‘ transnatural ” to denote the character and 
destiny of man according to the christian conception. Neither the 
term natural, nor that of supernatural would suit it. Because, accord- 
ing to him, the concrete state of man is one of interior instability to 
which applies the term of transnatural to denote the transitory and 
partially inconsistent which exists in our nature. Our actions and 
through them our entire nature search before all to go beyond limits. 
There is in us a congenital but wholesome restlessness. Man is born 
for the infinite, said Pascal and, according to Boutroux, “he is man 
only by surpassing himself’’. ‘ Nothing enters man which does not 
correspond in some way to his need of expansion. Our human nature 
cannot refuse to soar higher without falling lower than the level where 
we should like to fix it. We cannot resign ourselves to brute 
nature. *’. 

*It is to be said, however, that human acting cannot be considered 
as ontologically sufficient. It depends upon a nonmanifested and 
fecund Acting, the traces of which can be disclosed within ourselves 
and this creates our liberty, our action, our thinking, our being. 

‘Tt seems that we wanted to do everything by ourselves ; and by 
this very intent we are led to recognize that we do nothing and that 
God, acting within us, gives us the being and the possibility to do what 


we want’’.!° 


Thus, if man by his own transnatural nature carries within himself 
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from beforehand the necessary acquisitions to participate in and 
cooperate with, the divine life, and if by his concrete action he follows 
the “ willing will” which acts in him, by his profound consent to 
become divine, there remains the question by which concrete means 
this divinization may be fulfilled. 

At this moment Blondel presents a severe criticism of the 
superficial conception of the term ‘“‘ charity’? and emphasizes “ the 
danger of a doctrine which stresses charity as the only, even exclusive 
directing principle’. The christian who is satisfied with the gift of his 
existence, evoking a primordial generosity, and who deems it sufficient 
to expand in moralism and glorification of the Lord, sees God only in 
the human fashion and makes of Him an anthropomorphous image. 
It this way, he comes to believe that the union with God amounts to a 
mere relation of friendship, analogous to the affectionate connection of 
free choice by which two human beings are linked together though 
leaving them exterior the one to the other and thus without a real 
communion. 

Neither the divine Charity nor the charity by human moralism are 
sufficient to produce our real incorporation into the divine life. 
Furthermore, how could there be a union through charity where there 
exists an incommensurability of nature? It would be childish to 
disregard the obstacles which must be overcome, ridiculous to believe 
that in order to become divinized, it is sufficient that man is satisfied 
with the gift of his existence and acquiesces. It is indispensable to 
work actively for that goal, to act in order to be consequent with our 
human dignity and our profound desire to resemble the pure Act and 
the infinite Charity. 

In order to create free beings God has, so to say, partially retired 
from his sovereign domain, exiled himself or committed suicide. For 
that reason it is our duty to give Him back his empire, to make room 
for Him in us, and if we owe Him that power, he owes us to recover 
his very Being in us. “We have to go thus far in order to apprehend 
something of the divine intentions in the creative and deifying work. 
But in order to restitute Him the empire from which he freely divested 
himself, freely also and by love we have not only to act but to give’’. 
And the question is: To give what? 

Blondel then answers: our native being. By this, he means the 
total sacrifice of our egoism, the renunciation of all our typically 
human ambitions. This represents only an apparent negation, says 
Blondel, in fact it is the most radical affirmation, the only means by 
which we may be liberated and give room to the divine work. Man 
cannot attain his divine destiny without stripping off the old man in 
order to become a new creature, anew being. That birth can take 
place only after a radical mortification of the natural being. It is the 
operation of the cross which prepares the advent of the supernatural 
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and divine being. We may even claim that in that moment we 
literally give birth to God. 

In reality this current of Blondel’s philosophy treats the action as 
a means of rcaching the truth. Still, “what is it finally to possess 
truth? It means to live from it and to let it live within ourselves ; it 
means to work in order to make it operate and to be open to its 
suggestions’, says Le Roy.’ “*Dead or merely verbal any idea 
which does not proceed through a real experimentation of the will ; 
dead above all and fictitious any knowledge which does not transform 
itself into action.”’?  Certitude is a profound region where thought 
can maintain itself only through action. What action? There is only 
one: that which fights nature and thus creates it, that which moulds 
the ego by squeezing it. The evil is egoism, which is in fact cowardice. 
Cowardice itself has two aspects, the research of pleasure and the 
avoidance of effort. To act is to fight against it’’.'® 

Let us now consider the Indian view on the subject which we are 
treating. Again we quotea verse from Goethe’s Faust using it as an 
inspiring transition point in our analysis. He says: 


“Dass ich erkenne was die Welt im Innersten zusam- 
menhalt *’ That I may recognize (at last) what, at 
the innermost, sustains the universe. 


The problem of action is clearly stated in three verses of the 
Bhagavad Gita (4th chapter, 16-18) : 

‘What is action? What is inaction? As to this even the sages 
are bewildered by this question. I will declare to thee what action is, 
knowing which thou shalt be delivered from evil. ” 

**One has to understand what action is and likewise one has to 
understand what wrong (unlawful) action (is) and one has to under- 
stand about inaction. Hard to understand is the way of work. ” 

‘* He who in action sees inaction and action in inaction, he is wise 
among men, he is yogin and he has accomplished all his works. ” 

These three verses contain important points reminding us of 
Blondel’s encounter with the problem of action : 

(a) First of all the difficulty of defining action. 

(b) Secondly that the right apprehension and knowledge of 
action leads to the realization of what precedes human action. In 
Blondel’s view, God, of whom we may participate according to our 
divine destiny. In the Gita the liberation of evil or the release. 

(c) Inorder to understand what action is, it is indispensable 
to know even what unlawful action is, a common argument of the Gita 
and Blondel. 

The Bhagavad Gita has undergone various interpretations by the 
diffrerent schools of Vedanta which are beyond the scope of this paper. 
We shall try to concentrate ourselves exclusively on its teaching about 
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action and inaction and to expose its universal appeal: 

1. Inthe opening chapter we see that it is in the becoming, in 
the very action, that man searches transcendence. 

2. The problem of action and inaction is put forward by a 
warrior, that is to say by a champion of action. Itis presented as 
an existential crisis of man, and not as a mere intellectual 
curiosity. | 

3. The confusion and anxiety of Arjuna is provoked by con- 
ventional morality. Not being a philosopher but a warrior, he does 
not question whether it is right or wrong to kill, but whether it is right 
or wrong to kill his relatives, members of his honourable family of 
whom he is proud. 

We cannot forget that Arjuna as a warrior had faced many battles 
before and that, being entirely submitted to his social conditionings, he 
did not challenge the right or wrong of his actions. Then came the 
crucial moment in his life when the earlier felt security was waning. 
Suddenly he became aware of the limitations of his conventional exis- 
tence. The conflict and doubt while facing the choice between action and 
inaction provoked fear and anxiety, yet at the same time Arjuna was 
seized by a profound aspiration to transcend his human limitations and 
to realize his authentic existence. Inthat moment, the divine voice 
had revealed itself. 

The incarnated God approaches Arjuna asa friend for guidance. 
Straight from the beginning Krgna recommends action. He encourages 
Arjuna to engage himself according to his personal conditionings and 
to fight. Yet he also invites him to search for a superior knowledge 
which transcends all conventional morality and thus points to the 
state which is beyond all conditionings. 

To sum up the teaching of Lord Krsna on this question in the 2nd 
and 9th chapters we could say: The world, although being a divine 
creation, is nevertheless a show of events which come and go. They 
are subject to modifications. Forms are incessantly transforming them- 
selves and conditions are in perpetual change. Construction follows 
destruction, joy is followed by suffering, life by death, and vice versa. 
It ts a world cf opposities and contradictions. But behind all this 
continuous process there is the one, unmanifested, stable, indestructible, 
eternal Reality of the Self. 

The Supreme Reality does not exist in time though it sustains time. 
It is the eternal Spectator in front of whom the continuous becoming 
is unfolded. i 

*‘Him the weapons cut not. Him fire burns not and Him water 
wets not Him wind dries not’’. (II. 23). 

‘Not dried, not wetted, not burned, not wounded. Innermost 
Element, everywhere, always, Being of beings. Changeless, eternal, 
for ever and ever’. (II. 24). 
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It is by this affirmation of the indestructible reality within us that 
the divine instructor tries to calm Arjuna’s suffering. 

To come back to the Lord’s specific teaching about action: In 
order to encourage and persuade Arjuna to act, he explains to him 
the reasons not only why action is better than inaction. but that the 
latter cannot even be accepted as fas as the individual is concerned. 
For even the maintenance of his physical life cannot be effected with- 
out action (III. 8). The Lord further gives to Arjuna his own example 
of incessant activity without which the world would be reduced to 
disorder and destruction and would cease to be (III. 22, 24). 

He invites man to become equivalent to His nature; moreover to 
act also or cooperate with Him in the same way God is acting in 
the universe. 

What then is the nature of God (Ivara) ? What is the way of the 
Lord’s acting ? 

It is said to contain within himself the immutability as well as 
the mutation of being; that He is sat and a-sat, being as well as not 
being (IX. 19). And that His power, the energy of God, which enables 
Him to produce mutable nature out of Him, is called maya (XVIII. 6 
and IV. 6). 

The Lord produces the universe out of two elements of His being, 
prakrti and puruga, matter and consciousness. All mental and material 
phenomena are the outcome of His prakrti with its three modes (gunas) 
which, appearing in different proportions, produce the variety of 
the actual existence. With reference to the matter, they act as light- 
ness (sattva), movement (rajas), inertia or heaviness (tamas). This 
represents the inferior nature of God. It is here that mutation and 
becoming are expressed as well as the determinism which governs 
nature, the law of causality (Karma). Yet the superior, real nature of 
God, the eternal spirit purugsa lies behind this phenomenal universe 
as the Eternal Spectator. He is the unborn, impersonal, absolute 
and infinite Being as well as the immanent will. He is the uncaused 
cause, the unmoved mover. Though he isthe macrocosm He cannot 
be identified with the cosmic process, for he extends beyond it 
(X. 41.42). 

So there are two natures, the one native, transient and inferior, 
the other unborn, eternal. They constitute not only God’s nature, the 
macrocosm, but also that of man, the microcosm. Likewise the 
three modes, just mentioned of God’s inferior nature (frakrti) are 
present in man as intelligence (saliva), aggressive activity or passion 
(rajas) and torpor or laziness (tamas). According to the preponderance 
of one of these modes we get the different human temperaments. 
Everything man does or fails to do is a product of those qualities. He 
is therefore limited and conditioned by them. Yet, behind lies the 
Self, the Spirit, which is not affected by them. It is unborn, ever 
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free and eternal. It is the non-manifested ground which at the inner- 
most, sustains the universe as well as human existence. However, 
while God is fully aware of his spiritual and eternal nature, man is not. 

“This bewildered world knows me not, the unborn and 
unchanging. Veiled by my creative maya, [am not revealed to all” 
(VII. 25). 

The result of this bewilderment is that man’s acting is contrary to 
that of God. Man acts without knowing what his real nature is, while 
God’s acting is done in full awareness of his Being, So the goal of 
human action is to become aware of the indwelling Spirit of God in 
himself : 

“Unite yourself with Me and then act without fear” (VII. 30; 
VII): 

This is one of the profoundest sentences of the Gita, the mean- 
ing of which is repeated or implied in various ways. From it two 
questions arise : 

1. How can this union be effected? 

2. How must the human being act? 

Regarding the second question we may say that man has to 
act not contrarily, but in the same way as God ‘is acting, i.e., with- 
out being affected by the mutability of nature or under the influence 
of the three gunas. 

God acts spontaneously and out of his free and immanent will. 
Human actions, however, are generally done under the influence of 
passions, often completely dependent on emotions, impulses, involun- 
tary reactions, egoistic desires. Some of our actions are only see- 
mingly ours! The will and spontaneity in them is only apparent. 
Therefore man is invited to act like God, i.e. unaffected by the 
nature of the three modes. 

The Gita distinguishes between the field (ksetra) and the knower 
of the field. Nature and the human body are the field or the object, 
undergoing incessant changes. The Self (Atman) is the knower of the 
field, the subject, the element of him who knows and stays behind all 
changes. It is the Spectator, who eternally dwells behind man’s phenomenal 
individuality, that man has to recognize within himself and with him to 
identify, but not to his individuality, his ego. The latter forms a 
part of the cosmic nature and as such any identification with, the 
ego is in fact but a subordination to matter and its law of deter- 
minism (the wheel of karma and rebirth, samsara) from which then 
man cannot hope ‘to escape. 

The error arises from the mistaken feeling of ‘agency’? which 
leads man to say: “I am the doer of my actions’. In truth, it 
is only God, the immutable Self, the Atman, God who by sustain- 
ing and animating the whole universe, enables beings and things 
to act. The Self is the Essence, the ‘“‘source”’, non-manifested and. 
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luminous, which gives light to all and renders possible thought, 
feeling, action. 

The individuality is not a separate and independent entity, but a 
dependent one. Inits utmost depth it is united with the total organiz- 
ation of the universe in which man is to act, just as the organs of a 
body are acting, distinctively perhaps the one to the other, but in 
dependence of the totality of the organism. In every conjunction we 
must try to integrate the individual.in the Totality. It is a man’s duty 
to control his aggressiveness and passion, his torpor and laziness by 
means of his sattva nature, his intelligent will, his power of discri- 
mination (buddht). The point is that even by such control man is 
not entirely free although his desires do become nobler. For the 
sense of the ego is still operative. We must transcend even the 
intellect ... . 

* While all kinds of works are done by the modes of nature, he 
whose soul is*bewildered by the self-sense thinks: ‘I am the doer’” 
(III. 27). It means that the deluded soul attributes the activity of 
prakrtt to itself and man thinks he is himself the agent. 

**The sense of agency proceeds from the gunas. He who knows 
also that which is beyond the modes, he attains to my being” says the 
Lord (XIV. 19). 

This does not mean to diminish the will of acting ; on the contrary, 
it signifies the strenuous effort to purify the motive of acting. In this 
we find the greatest lesson of the Gita concerning action. Its teaching 
does not recommend the action for the action’s sake. Greatest stress is 
laid upon the motive from which springs the action. In fact we do 
not exaggerate in saying that the entire teaching of the Gita is centered 
upon the idea of the preponderance of the motive over the action, whe- 
ther physical or psychical. 

We have to admit that in general we always act through a selfish 
and personal desire. We commit ourselves to the profit gained by our 
actions. Weconsider only the result obtained by our actions. It is 
clear that this holds even for the ritua listic activities, the profit of 
which may be gained only here or hereafter. 

It is this motive of personal interest which the Gita condemns in 
action. Therefore a purification of the motive has to precede the action 
itself. What does this purification consist of ? In the total and radical 
annihilation of the ego. This is the unique pre-supposition for the 
attainment of the goal of human life and action, the union with the 
Divine. ‘Unite yourself with Me and then act!’’ is the sentence 
which contains, as in a nutshell, the entire teaching of the Gita. 

As already mentioned, the Song of the Lord is a metaphysical as 
well as a practical treatise, a research for truth while at the same time 
an instructfon of the disciplines capable of rendering the truth efficient 
in human life. It is brahmavidya and yoga-Sastra. 
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The word yoga (from the root yuj) means binding (yoking) together 
one’s psychic powers. Harnessing the energies by the most intensive 
concentration in order to enable the narrowness of the ego to dilate till 
it becomes a universal consciousness. For such a purose, three 
disciplines are proposed according to the different temperaments 
known as karma-yoga (discipline through action), j#@na-yoga (through 
knowledge) and bhakti-yoga (through devotion). The goal of the three 
is the same, i.e. the annihilation of the ego, but the ways are different. 
The Gita exposes them in a large and flexible, so to say many-sided, 
manner. Inthe 12th chapter (8-12) this flexibility is expressed in a 
maijestic and compassionate fashion by the divine instructor, what we 
may summarize as follows : 

... * If you are not capable of attaining Me through concentration 
and meditation, try to do it by the way of devotion. Through that you 
shall acceed to perfection. Is this too much to ask of you? Then 
try todo it by disciplined activity, laying at my feet the fruits of all 
your actions’’, Yet the most expressive verse teaching the karma- 
yoga is: 

“To action alone hast thou a right and never at all to its fruits ; 
let not the fruits of actions be thy motive; neither there be in thee 
attachment to inaction” (II. 47). 

Giving himself as an exemole of acting without aim for the fruits 
of work, Krgna says: ‘Works do not defile me; nor do I have 
yearning for their fruits. He who knows Me thus is not bound by 
works” (IV. 14). 

Whatever its various interpretations may be, it seems to us that 
the central teaching of the Giia@ is that of karma-yoga, the discipline of 
disinterested activity as a direct means for man’s liberation (mokga). 
This does not mean that action is considered as such, but that it could 
never be disinterested if its motive had not previously been purified by 
the knowledge of the Self who is the sole real agent of action in us, 
“ the first agent’, as Arjuna calls God. (XI. 37). 

Again we cannot easily forget the two great ideals of orthodox 
Indian culture. The first deals with nivrtti, ice. with giving up all 
work (karma) and withdrawing from the world in order to live in 
contemplation. The second, pravrtti, recommends to live in the midst 
of society, fulfilling all kinds of duties and obligations ordered. Ina 
deeper analysis though, we cannot say that either of these ideals is 
absolutely free from selfishness. The Gita discovers the golden mean 
between contemplation and action. For karma-yoga although not 
abandoning activity, preserves the spirit of renunciation, the surrender 
to God in acting, and thus the extinction of selfishness. ?4 

An ideal clearly indicated in the Gita also is ahimsa or “non- 
violence”, evident in the 7th and 12th chapters, It spite of the fact 
that Krgna advises Arjuna to fight, in fact he recommends action, not 
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war. The was has to-be understood as an illustration. The important 
point lies in the equanimity of mind that has to be reached before acting. 
This quality is represented as the principal characteristic of the man 
who has won the authentic existence in this world, the transcendence 
of human limitations, who has become a “freed soul ’’. 

Many views are represented concerning such a realization of man, 
not only in the Gita. Fivan-mukta, the freed soul, is the extreme 
expression of such a realization where the recognition of the complete 
identity with the divine leaves no trace whatever of duality. For the 
jivan-mukta spirit and body are an irreconcilable duality. There is no 
room left for action. Absorbed in the reality of the Self, the seese of 
action is only implied by a tremendous spiritual efficiency, which he 
propounds around him by his peace, calm and silence. 

Though mentioning the state of jivan-mukta the Gita emphasizes its: 
equivalence, instead of its identity with God. Liberation is for this 
teaching not isolation of the immortal spirit from the mortal human 
life. It is a new and infinite perspective of life, an expansion of man’s 
personality which is raised to its fulness. Such a “freed man”, 
though acting in this world, is no longer entangled by actions. Having 
completely destroyed the sense of agency which all action implies, the 
sage is no longer in doubt over his harmony with the universe. He 
works and acts in cooperarion with the cosmic laws for the triumph of 
good and not for evil, for the realization of spirit upon earth. 

** As the unlearned act from attachment to their work, so should 
the learned also act without any attachment, with the desire to 
maintain the world’s order”? (III. 25). 

It is this orientation of the spirit of action which makes the Lord 
interpret to Arjuna the word ‘‘ being ”’ and “ not-being ”’ (sat and a-sat) 
in the following manner : 

‘* The word sat is employed in the sense of reality and goodness ; 
and also, O Arjuna, the word sat is used for praiseworthy action”’. 


Also: 
** Steadfastness in sacrifice, penance, gift, is also called sat, and so 
all action for such purposes is called sat ”’. 


On the contrary : 
> “ Whatever offering or gift is made, whatever penance is 
performed, whatever rite is observed, without faith it is called a-sat. 
O Arjuna, it is.of no account hereafter or here”’ (XVII. 26-28). 

Out of what has been expounded till now it appears to result 
that there is not an unbridgeable gulf between Blondel’s view and 
that of the Gita. Yet we might say that the thought of the great 
French philosopher is even nearer to the one we find in Ramanuja 
and his Vigistadvaita, though here also contrasts are not excluded. 
Both affirm the reality of the physical world, the finite souls and 
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the infinite divine personality as inseperably united within the 
Absolute. 

However, our subject would be too incompletely expounded if no 
mention were made at all of Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta. This is 
not due to the fact that the great master still occupies the first 
place in the contemporary conceptions of Indian metaphysics. Nor 
would it be easy to make an approach between Sankara and Blondel. 
On the contrary, essential and important points would prevent any 
attempt of the sort. Sankara’s “acosmic’’ view, considering the 
phenomenal world as maya and the plurality of finite souls as equally 
unreal, to name only these two elements, would constitute a funda- 
mental obstacle impeding right away any possible comparison. Yet 
there are to be mentioned some striking, extremely interesting, features 
which distinguish the two great figures : 

Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta, a philosophy of being and in its 
own way also a philosophy of action, exposes an altogether original 
view of the latter by stating that action is not the means to reveal 
us the being. (Blondel’s gratest spiritual pre-occupation). It is true 
that both philosophers rest on an experimental basis, rejecting 
theoretical principles or theological pre-suppositions. But while 
Blondel’s philosophy could be called an integral philosophy of 
action through which the character of being is manifested, Safnkara’s 
philosophy is that of an integral experience of Being, by which the 
character of human action is explained. Blondel asks: “I act, but 
who am I?”? and then turns to the problem of action. Sankara 
could put the same question thereafter insisting upon the analysis of 
the sense of the I, the ego, trying to investigate Reality by scrutinizing 
the outer, ‘‘objective”’ as well as the inner, “subjective” world. 

For Sankara Being (sat) denotes, as we know, the transpersonal, 
absolute Brahman, which constitues one and the same reality as Atman, 
the Self, the intimate essence or soul of man. Being is the exp erience 
of the non-dual, non-intentional, transcendent consciousness, analogi- 
cally indicated by the famous formula: sat-cit-a@nanda, terms which 
are interchangeable and equivalent the one to the other. Sankara 
then emphasizes the immutability, calm and silence of the Being (sat). 

Now, etymologically speaking, the word satis the present participle 
of the varb asmi, I am. It corresponds therefore to the Greek verb 
wpa’rho’®. However, it is remarkable that in Sanskrit there are two 
different roots for the verb to be, as and bhi. The first denotes the 
pure ontological actuality without reference to action or becoming 
while the other contains that significance. Being and becoming in the 
Advaita are often considered as two aspects only of one and the same 
reality of absolute Being (cf. Nirguna-and Saguna-Brahman). 

In the KaSmira Sivaism we face the same conception expressed by 
the terms Siva and Sakti, yet with the pronounced distinction, that 
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Sakti, the becoming, is a real power, manifesting itself in the varied 
universe (wherefrom the formula: sat-cit-ananda-Siva). while in the 
Advaita maya, the becoming is not real. 

Whatever the difference between the two conceptions, the goal 
is the same: The soul of man must recognize its profound identity 
with the Being and ‘“‘come back to its source’. Moreover such an 
experience can take place in an unexpected, sudden and abrupt way. 
No need for a gradual preparation or waiting for another world, a 
post-mortem condition. Siva or sat is the supreme spiritual act, consist- 
ing in the recognition of the eternal presence of the Being in the pro- 
foundest depths of human existence. 

The endeavour of man to draw back his soul, in a way or 
another, to its unmanifested source, the Being, holds for all orthodox 
Hinduism. Leaving aside all theoretical considerations, we must say 
that even in modern times we had three living examples incarnating 
that Indian ideal: Gandhi, the liberator through the efficiency of 
non-violence, Vivekananda, the creator through the efficiency of giving 
up all sense of agency or ego, Ramana Maharshi through the efficiency 
of his silence with still resounds around the world. 
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‘ACTION AND INACTION’ 


—Comments 


Troy Organ 


Earlier in this seminar we heard a paper by Dr. Nasr in which he laid 
down some ‘‘necessary conditions for meaningful study” of Eastern and 
Western philosophers and philosophies. In this paper he said, “Com- 
parative studies must be based on the whole upon which the parts 
depend and must not seek at all costs to show similarities where they 
do not exist, especially when it is a question of Western philosophy 
during the past four centuries and the intellectual tradition of the 
East.” I regard Dr. Nasr’s caveat as extremely important—yet I do 
not know how to apply it to Dr. Burgi’s paper. She has called our 
attention to the remarkable similarity of the relation of action and 
inaction in Blondel and the Gita. I have only one criticism to make 
of her treatment of the Git@: I would not agree that ‘‘the central 
teaching of the Gita is that of karma-yoga.”’ Rather I think that all the 
yogas are offered—or better, that the central teaching is an integral or 
synthetic yoga. 

In view of Dr. Nasr’s ‘‘necessary conditions,”’ we might ask: ‘‘What 
purpose is served in comparing Blondel and the Gita?” But when we 
come to Dr. Burgi’s brief discussion of Blondel and Safkara I find 
something which seems to me to be veryimportant. Yet Dr. Burgi 
demurs just were I think she could make a significant contribution. I 
refer to her words, ‘Nor would it be easy to make an approach 
between Sankara and Blondel. On the contrary essential and impor- 
tant points would prevent any attempt of this sort. Sankara’s acosmic 
view, considering the phenomenal world as Maya and the plurality of 
finite souls as equally unreal, to name only these two elements, would 
constitute a fundamental obstacle impeding right away any possible 
comparisons.”” She then identifies Blondel’s philosophy as ‘‘an integral 
philosophy of action” and Sankara’s as “an integral experience of 
Being.’’ It seems to me that Dr. Burgi could at this point have made 
an important clarification of the action-inaction syndrome of Safkara. 
Specifically, what she reports about Blondel’s view of God—Pure 
Acting—helps remedy the view of a static, inactive Brahman which is 
sometimes offered as the view of Sankara, e.g., ‘“‘Satikara holds that the 
universe is an illusory projection due to maya or cosmic nescience. 
According to this view, the world is an irrational, sorry scheme without 
meaning or significance.” (P.N. Srinivasachari, The Philosophy of the 
Beautiful. Second edition. Madras: Sri Krishna Library, 1958, p. 66.) 

Blondel Argues that Pure Acting has exiled itself in order to create 
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free beings. Man in his activity of divinization must recover the 
Being of Pure Acting. Blondel as a Christian philosopher personalizes 
this Pure Acting, thus making the divinization process a restoring of 
“empire” to God. Here we have insights which may make Safkara’s 
view of Brahman and the world more graspable. The Absolute 
Brahman, the Sat which does not exist, must in order to be the Absolute 
be manifested. Moreover, the manifestation must include every 
possibility and potentiality of being. Were there no manifestasion, no 
pluralization, Brahman would be less than Totality, So Brahman—Pure 
Being—must also be Pure Acting. Creation is a necessity of Being. 
Pluralization is inherent ina monism that is Totality. Brahman is 
this Absolute One, not the first in a numerical series nor the genus of 
all species. Pluralization of the One, becoming of the Being. and 
action of Inaction are all necessary to the Brahman-ness of the 
Brahman. These, it seems to me are insights which clarify the status- 
of the maya world within Sankara’s metaphysics. If man must trans- 
form himself in order to be man, as Blondel, Pascal, and Boutroux 
claim, must not the Absolute manifest Itself in order to be the Absolute? 
Maya is the divine art, the lila of the Brahman. Maya is the positive, 
objectifying, and manifesting aspect of an act of which avidya is the 
negative aspect. This view of Brahman and maya has been stated by 
Frithjof Schuon as follows: “In a certain sense May@ represents the 
possibility of Being of not being. The All-Possibility must be defini- 
tion and on pain of contradiction include its own impossibility. It is 
in order not to be, that Being incarnates in the multitude of souls... 
Nothing is external to Absolute Reality: the world is therefore a kind 
of internal dimension of Brahman. But Brahman is without realitivity: 
thus the worldis a necessary aspect of the absolute necessity of Brahman, 
Put in another way, relativity is an aspect of the Absolute. Relativity, 
Maya, is the Sakti of the Absolute, Brahman. If the existence of the 
relative were excluded from possibility, the Absolute would not be the 
Absolute.” (Language of the Self. Madras: Ganesh and Co., 1959, 
pp. 22—23.) 

This view, it seems to me, is inherent in Blondel’s interpretation of 
God—and as such it helps us understand the maya action of the 
Brahman. If the Inactive were not also the Active, the Real also the 
maya, the One also the many, and Being also the becoming, then 
Brahman would not be Brahman. 

If I am correct in extending this out of Dr. Burgi’s study of action 
and inaction in Blondel, then I maintain that sometims a comparative 
study of a modern western philosopher and a classical Indian philoso- 
pher is fruitful in spite of their divergent cultural backgrounds. 


The Relationships between Philosophy and 
Mysticism in Western and Muslim Thought 


Louis Gardet 


The relationships which we are going to study would seem to constitute 
one of the elements of the dialogue between Western Philosophy and 
Eastern Philosophy. 

By “ philosophy ’’, we mean all effort of reflection by the Light of 
the human reason (there are thus a plurality of philosophies) ; and by 
“‘ mysticism”, we mean the fruitive experience of an absolute, either 
by way of immanence, or through an intentional union of love with 
Another. 

Let me add that to my mind an authentic philosophical view 
of the world has on the one hand a “ theoretical’ function (or rather 
‘speculative ’’), viz. the search of truth for its own sake and for its 
being truth; on the other hand, a “practical ”’ or rather ‘“ speculativo- 
practical ” function, concerning the rules of human behaviour. These 
two functions are neither separate, nor separable, since the rules of be- 
haviour depend upon the discovery, by the mind, of first truths and of 
the first Truth. Moreover, we must clearly distinguish between that 
** practical ” function which commands moral action, and the domain 
of making, the praxis, which, in our contemporary world, tends to 
replace it. With regard to mystical experience, it is the privileged 
one in which theory and practice fuse together. Through the Absolute 
towards which it tends, it is finalized by the highest truth man can grasp 
from this earth, i.e. in the silence of apophasis. And it is like the blos- 
soming of its existential behaviour. If itis an authentic experience, it 
takes it away from none of his human tasks, but allows man to realize 
each one of them, in total freedom and independence of the self. 

We encounter three possible types of relationship between philo- 
sophy and mysticism. Either the philosopher disavows mysticism, 
whether deliberately or in practice. Or his thought is in some way 
finalized by an experience of what is absolute. Or, finally, he aims at 
establishing hierarchical distinctions. The object of this paper is to ex- 
plicit these different kinds of relationship. 


I 
The first kind of relationship : the specificity of mystical experience 
ts not recognized. 


This seems to me to be the case most frequently encountered in 
those forms of modern western thought which are dechristianized 
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or which aim at integrating Christian values while neglecting their 
religious context. The philosophies in question, considered separately, 
may well be very different. But it could be said, I think, that they 
have this in common: they are all philosophies of praxis, whether 
this envisages things to be done, or simply the act of knowing conside- 
red as an end in itself. In speaking here of praxis, I do not take the 
term as being simply the opposite of ‘‘theoretical??. The sphere of 
moral action is ‘“‘practical”’—it is distinct from the speculative sphere, 
of which metaphysical research is the eminent type, but it is not opposed 
to it; in fact, the moral sphere is in one sense subordinated to the spe- 
culative, and in another sense completes it. Praxis in the modern sense 
of the word implies making much more than doing. It is no longer a 
matter of seeking truth, but of making truth and of measuring it by 
reference to the very act ( whether transitive or immanent) which aims 
at thus constructing it. 

I do not intend to list all the philosophies in this category. There 
are too many of them. But different, even opposed, as they are among 
themselves, they are almost always either a research of dialectical 
equilibrium between the mind in act of knowing and the world, or the 
reflexive analysis of a subjectivity in quest of itself. Without wishing 
to be exhaustive, I would distinquish four principal types which I will 
take as examples. 


Positivisms and Marxism 


We have here those philosophies which I would define as being a 
phenomenology of sensible and empirical being. I have included on 
the one hand the different forms of empiricism, positivism and 
neopositivism, and on the other Marxist dialectical materialism and its 
derivatives. It may seem paradoxical to put them together under the 
same heading, and that would certainly not be valid if it were a matter 
of studying them in themselves. Empiricism and neopositivism are by 
nature nominalist: they refuse to admit that the human mind posses- 
ses a properly abstractive power (that of formal abstraction) capable 
of apprehending what exists, and they limit themselves generally 
speaking to a reflection on the positive sciences. As for Marxism, it 
originated in an encounter between the materialism of Feuerbach and 
the dialectic of Hegel. Its object is to ‘‘ put Hegel back on his feet”’, 
according to the well-known expression of Engels. But perhaps finally 
it is not so much a realism as the idealism of idealism. In any case the 
ultimate aim of these diverse forms of thought is that of controlling 
things, of using them or of changing them. “‘It is no longer a matter of 
knowing the world, but of transforming it’ (which means transforming 
it scientifically, that is to say materially), said Marx in an often quoted 
sentence. For the two groups of thought in question, there cannot 
exist an absolute; what alone counts is man’s control over contingent 
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realities, and the logical structures which permit this control. And 
this is, without a doubt, one of the principal temptations of modern 
man, intoxicated as he is by the thirst for efficacity and power. 


Hegelian idealism - 


Another temptation—or rather the same, but transposed on to the 
level of the mind—is that of idealist philosophies, particularly of 
modern dialectical idealism whose eminent master is Hegel. Indeed 
it is well known that the method of Marxist analysis (and Marxism is 
method) has sprung from it; for the Marxist phenomenology of sen- 
sible being originates in the Hegelian phenomenology of mind, as in its 
contrary, and not as in its contradictory. But in opposition to dialecti- 
cal materialism, Hegelian idealism is centred upon an absolute, the 
absolute Mind. This absolute Mind or Spirit, synonym of God for 
Hegel, constitutes itself in the continual becoming of affirmation, negation, 
and negation of the negation, and is by that very fact immanent in all 
mental dialectic. 

This dialectic is not, as it later becomes in Marxism, simply a pri- 
vileged and complicated case of the constitutive principle of things in 
general.‘ No, the Hegelian dialectic makes this principle, and thus 
operates a creative super-unification of the absolute Mind. But it is as 
opposed as Marxism to a contemplative attitude. For it does not seck 
the fruitive experience of an absolute, but an operative praxis which 
will make the absolute. Thus although Hegel integrates mystical and 
even theological values, they are reassumed not on the level of extra- 
mental truth which is proper to them, but as concepts or categories 
which hypostatize logical structures and tend to become ontology. Let 
me take an example. Hegel uses the term kenosis but it becomes for him 
a dialectical, and therefore conceptual, procedure by which the Yes is 
abolished in the No, and the No in the Yes. The expression is 
borrowed from St. Paul and from certain mystical writers, but instead 
of being applied to a lived experience of an apophatic nature, it is 
constantly transposed on to the level of logic, thus forming, we could 
say, a kind of super-logic which constructs itself and which creates the 
positive term of its own movement. 

To wish to explain the great mystics of Christianity, such as St. 
John of the Cross, in terms of Hegelian dialectic—some have recently 
attempted it,—would be to betray them. It would be to imorison 
them ina closed world, dynamically closed admittedly and in a state 
of internal expansion, but which is certainly not their own. Dialecti- 
cal idealism is incapable of recognizing the specificity of mystical expe- 
rience and knowledge. It transposes them and digests them according 
to a process of conceptual logic which is their very negation. This is 
the real explanation, it seems to me, of the use which Hegel makes of 
various themes drawn from Master Eckart and Luther. Hegel’s joy on 
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encountering certain texts of Eckart is well known. But he assimilated 
them into logical patterns, and thus misunderstood the depth of expe- 
rience which they contain. 
Husserl 

Let me draw attention here, at once by way of comparison and 
of opposition with Hegel, to the phenomenology of Husserl. It can be 
said that Husserl was haunted by the nostalgia of an absolute, of an 
existing not of a self-constructing absolute. Such is perhaps the sense 
of the advice he gives to the student in phenomenoiogy to return to 
things themselves, zu der Sache selbst. To attain reality beyond and 
through the phenomenon, Husserl, it is interesting to notice, establishes 
as an experimental method the procedure of epoht. This is not without 
recalling the first two stages of the yoga-sutra of Patafijali. But in spite 
of being experimental, this Husserlian putting-in-brackets is a suspen- 
sion which remains in the conceptual order, in quest of the “thing 
itself”? which is always out of reach. For the intentionality of Husserl 
is purely intramental, consisting in the transcendental relation (in the 


Kantian sense) of the knowing subject to his mental act, of the noese 


to the noeme. This phenomenological process thus appears as a sort of 
inefficacious aspiration towards a mysticism of the Self. But this move- 
ment of return which tends obscurely towards the sources of being, finds 
the passage barred and becomes enclosed within the transcendental Ego. 
Never, it seems, is an experienced apophasis attained, and it is by 
means of an extremely refined dialectic, always operating in the rarefied 
sphere of conceptual abstractions, that is sought the master-world. 


To my knowledge, the phenomenology of Husserl never encoun- 
tered mystical experience. Besides, as in the case of Hegel, and in 
spite of existential tendencies which are much closer to a fruition of an 
absolute, his philosophy could only have integrated such experience in 
terms of its own dialectic. It remains nevertheless suggestive that many 
of his disciples encountered faith in God, and that the last word of the 
Master himself, on his death-bed, evoked the sudden appearance of a 
“light”. But this implies something beyond all phenomenological 
research, and the encounter is realised by the breaking open of the 
closed world of intramental intentionality. 

_ Hegel, by wishing to integrate it within his conceptual dialectic, 
denied the very reality of a mystical way. Husserl, striving to re-dis- 
cover a thirst for what is absolute, but by a method which remains 
exclusively conceptual, symbolizes, it could be said, the mystical 
approach, but encloses it within the symbol itself. But whether we 
consider dialectical idealism or phenomenology, it is always (and only) 
a matter of a truth which constructs itself, and which forms its own 
concepts in the self-transcending discoursive movement of an intelli- 
gence in the positive act of knowing. 
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Existential philosophies and philosophies ‘‘of the subject” 

Our conclusion would be no less disappointing if we were to examine 
the range of existential philosophies, meaning by that the different 
forms of existentialism as well as the so-called philosophies of the 
subject or of the conscience. It mightseem that they also symbolize 
a mystical way: that of recollection, passionate search for a lived 
interiority, and so on. But a closer regard shows that the philoso- 
phies of the subject, to whatever tendency they belong, remain centred 
upon the reflexive activities of the faculties of intelligence and will—in 
most cases immersed in the memory, imagination and sensibility—in 
quest of themselves. Now the reflexive descent into the subjectivity 
does not lead to apophasis; it goesfrom immanent act to immanent act, 
one provoking another, the acts being always transitory (transientes), 
in a world of irremediable finitude. An experience of what is absolute 
cannot begin until the reflexive apprehension ceases. 

But the philosophies of the subject, in particular the existential 
philosophies, cannot but propose and consider their dialectical descent 
into the indefinite recesses of the subjectivity as being the unique 
“interior life.” They thus exclude the very possibility of that nece- 
ssary rupture, of that necessary “turning-point”, which would project 
them into a sphere beyond the phenomenal level. That was perhaps 
the tragedy, profound and moving, of Kierkegaard. He explored 
unceasingly the world of the distinct and individuating categories of 
the “unique” (enkelte); he was torn by the triple movement of anguish, 
mortal sickness and repetition; he could only affirm transcendence as 
the dialectical negative of immanence; and the grasp or encounter 
with a fulfilling reality never appeared even in outline nor on the 
horizon. 

The dominant notes of modern philosophical thought, at least if we 
consider the four main types to which I have referred, tend therefore 
either to deny the effectuating value of mystical experience (positivism 
and Marxism); or to substitute for it a purely conceptual process 
(dialectical idealism); or to symbolize its experiencial mode by a 
positive intellectual act of intramental self-transcendence (Husser]) ; 
or, finally, to enclose it within a reflexive subjectivity which ought to, 
but cannot, renounce itself (existentialism and philosophies of the 
subject). But if such are the dominants of modern thought, may it not 
have taken a false route, long, bitter and without issue in spite of its 
brilliance? Is not the passionate interest shown by so many western 
thinkers of today for the fact of mysticism a sign of this? Admittedly 
this interest often enough shows little enlightenment, and is frequently 
parasited by illusions and counterfeit forms. It is therefore worth- 
while to consider the entirely different answers which western thought, 


both Christian and Muslim, has offered to this question, in the past as 
in the present. 
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II 


The second type of relationship : philosophy and mysticism are united 
in a state of non-distinction at least in regard to their finalities 


We are no longer in a climate of thought dominated by the praxis, 
whether material or spiritual, of a truth which constitutes itself. We 
are confronted this time with an Absolute which is truth, and which it 
is not so much a matter of knowing by an abstractive effort of the 
intelligence—the Absolute being beyond all discourse—, but of experi- 
menting or “‘realizing”’ in the ultimate depths of one-self. Certainly 
philosophical investigation, a philosophical vision of the Absolute, of 
the world and of man, remains present; but it can hardly be said 
that it has a finality in itself. It offers itself rather as being at once the 
preparation and the interpretation of a realizing experience. 

In the West this attitude was sometimes that of philosophers, more 
often that of mystics. I will take some examples, in Hellenistic 
thought, in Islam, in Christianity and finally in the modern world. (I 
would willingly add that the most eminent example is probably provi- 
ded by the Vedantin advaitz. But I will not permit myself to speak of 
it here, in the presence of Masters so much more qualified than I). 
Plotinus 


Probably enough we could refer to certain pre-Socratic thinkers 
such as Parmenides and Empedocles. But the texts which have come 
down to us are too fragmentary to allow us to examine the existential 
relationship between lived experience and conceptualization. ‘The 
case, however, is quite different with the Aeneads of Plotinus, a work 
of capital importance for the entire history of western philosophy. The 
emanationist monism of Plotinus is well known, with its hierarchy of 
three principal hypostases : the Soul, the Intellect and the One. Isita 
matter of establishing a philosophical representation of the world ? Have 
we not rather to do with the transcription in philosophical terms of the 
different stages traversed in the movement towards an identifying 
<‘ vision ? — I mean that experience which Plotinus lived, late in life 
and always in a transitory manner according to Porphyrius. There is 
in Plotinus a first movement, dialectic in nature, of ascent towards the 
Intelligible World ; It is here that intellectual apprehension, philo- 
sophy it could be said, exercises its preparatory function. For there 
arises a sphere beyond dialectic, a rupture of thought in which the 
notts, the intellect conscious of its highest intellectual apprehension, 
suppresses itself, by that very act, in a non-intellect, a mi nous supra- 
conscious, while at the same time the “‘ vision ?> becomes touch or con- 
tact, as a capital text of the V Aenead informs us. The psychological 
movement of ‘‘ going out of self’ écstassts is transmuted, in its ultimate 
term, into a “ stasis”; for, as Plotinus says, “the repose of the nous is in 
no way a going out of itself”. The soul attains “ the trace of the One 
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which is in itself’, and thus becomes what it is. The Soul becomes 
the One in the deepest source of its own substantial act of existing, 

Fruitive experience of an absolute? Certainly. Not however ofa 
transcendent God, touched in his intimate Mystery, but of the existence 
of the “1”? in all the depths of its being. The ‘‘ vision”, the typically 
Greek desire to ‘see the divine’, is consummated in an ontological 
identity. The influence of Plotinus was immense, in Christian and 
Muslim thought alike, and we constantly find traces of it, in greater 
or less degree, in much modern philosophy. It witnesses indeed to 
that longing inscribed in the nature of the human spirit to 
attain its own ultimate reality over and above the play of the empirical 
and contingent, to attain that absolute which is its own first act of 
existence by a backward-turning movement which transcends and 
abolishes all formulated distinctions. The dialectic inherited from 
Plato, passing from the sensible to the intellegible, and from the intelli- 
gible to the Good or the One, was for Plotinus like the preparation for 
that turning-point in which the intellect transmutes itself into the supra- 
conscience of the non-intellect ; and his vision of the world, in which 
the problem of the one and the many is resolved in terms of an emana- 
tionist monism, is like the transcription, in philosophical terms, of an 
experience of identity by way of immanence, and of the meta-philoso- 
phical self. 


A Muslim philosopher and a Muslim mystic 


I would like to mention in Muslim thought two choracteristic 
examples, which are in close accordance with Plotinus, and which in 
fact owe much to his influence, directly or indirectly. Ibn Sina 
(iv-v century of the Hegir), known as Avicenna by the latin Middle 
Ages, is above all a philosopher. He has left us one of the most 
coherent and powerfully orchestrated systems in the history of philo- 
sophy. He was directly influenced by Plotinus through the pseudo- 
«“ Theology of Aristotle’, those extracts of the Aeneads V et VI which 
were falsely attributed to the Stagirite. The impact of his Muslim 
faith made him identify the One with God (Allah), and caused him to 
insist on the essential contingence of possible being, and therefore on 
the real distinction between essence and existence. Nevertheless it 
is a “‘ necessary and willed” emanation, affirms Ibn Sina, whieh is 
responsible for the production of created things, according to a strict 
determinism in the line of existence. And since from the One can 
only come forth what is one, this emanation is produced in accordance 
with a descending dialectic, passing from separated Intellects, Souls 
and Celestial Bodies, which are successive participants of being and 
light, down to the “world of generation and corruption”; and 
corresponding to it is an ascending dialectic of purification and love 
(ontological love). The human intellect, in itself pure potentiality, 
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becomes the purified mirror in which is reflected the illuminations 
received from the universal Intellect, which is in its turn a direct 
reflextion of the One, supreme intellection (thought which thinks itself) 
and supreme love. 

The ‘ mystical’ note is certainly much less marked than with 
Plotinus. It is no longer a matter of becoming the One, but of 
receiving illumination from it, by the intermediary of the universal 
Intellect. It is nonetheless noteworthy that Ibn Sina@ should have 
undertaken to integrate ail the experiencial contribution of tasawwuf, 
usually called Sufism or Muslim mysticism. He devotes a chapter of 
his Isharat to the subject, and returns to it in several “ small treatises ”’. 
Nevertheless what is primary with him is not a fruitive experience of 
an absolute, but a philosophical view, highly organized conceptually, 
and which intends to give an explanation of mystical experience in 
conformity with the main lines of his system. 

It is on the contrary a realising experience which holds the first 
place with Muhiy al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi. Hee is one of the greatest Sifis, 
and at the same time one of the greatest thinkers of the Muslim world. 
Born at Murcia in Spain in the VI century of the Hegir, he also 
received, among many other influences, that of Plotinus, whether 
directly or through Ibn Sin&@. His thought develops as a gnosis, power- 
fully orchestrated by a genuine poetic gift, and which is nothing else 
than the transposition into poetic Janguage of an experience of identity. 
He considers the creation, which culminates in the myth of the Perfect 
Man (al-insdn al-kdmil), as being “the shadow of God”. _ It is in and 
by his creature that God, unique Reality, knows Himself and 
manifests Himself to Himself. It is thus by a return to his origins that 
man accomplishes his destiny. He reaches this goal by a series 
of annihilations (fan@), abolishing his empirical being and all the 
qualities, even spiritual, which determine and limit him, and thus 
finding an endless super-existence, the baq&. It is by means of the 
active and creative imagination and its world of symbols that the 
sphere of humanity is reabsorbed and projected into the sphere of the 
Divinity. There unity is realised, not with the hidden God of the abso- 
lute Essence, but with the primordial Cloud which envelops him. 
« What exists in reality ’’, says Ibn ‘Arabi, ‘‘is the Creator-creature, 
creator according to one dimension, creature according to another, but 
the concrete all is one”. It is the wahdat al-wujiid, the Unicity of 
Being, in a large emanationist perspective in which everything is onto- 
logically One. And this unity which he is by nature, man must 
realize in an act of idenfication (ittih@d), in which all differentiating 
appearances are abolished. 

We could also mention here Ibn Sab’in, the S$ffi-philosopher, or 
the great poet ‘Abd al-Karim Jili. For $ffism, from the VII century 
of the Hegir onwards, remains profoundly marked by Ibn ‘Arabi, and 
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professes in general the Unicity of Being. We will see in our last 
section how these tendencies are situated with regard to the official 
teaching of Islam. One could, besides, compare many speculative 
themes of the Jewish Kabbal, such as those of God hidden and God 
manifested, of the eternal Logos and the Perfect Man, of the micro- 
cosm and the macrocosm. In both cases, in the context of a quest for 
total non-duality, philosophy and mysticism are united together ; 
or rather the philosophical elaborations are only so many ways of 
approach which act as guides, under the veil of words and of discourse, 
towards an experience of identity of self to self, perhaps we should say 
the Self, in which alone remains the Absolute which is all. 


In Christianity : Flemish mysticism 


In the same line of thought, I will now cite some examples from the 
Christian Tradition. For in Christianity also we encounter certain 
tendencies towards mystical experience proceeding by way of pure 
immanence, Their faith incites these mystics to call the term of the 
quest God or Deity. But is the experience which they describe really 
in accordance with the realism of the Christian faith? The texts which 
they have left us, generally of the finest literary quality, remain ambi- 
guous. For they intermingle without distinguishing them, on the one 
hand union with the God of revelation by acts of faith and love, and 
on the other hand a realization of identity operating by absence of all 
distinction, consisting in the identity of self to self, of self to the 
absolute present by essence or substance in the depths of the soul. 
We have thus two different forms of mysticism, the mysticism of union 
and the mysticism of unity. Both express the term attained or 
researched by the word ‘‘ God” or ‘Deity’. But in reality neither 
the term nor the process nor the formal means coincide, though often 
enough the two lines are mingled in the same experience, sometimes 
the one, sometimes the other being the dominating factor. It should 
be noted that in nearly every case the ‘mystics of unity ”’ have 
been profoundly influenced, directly or indirectly, by Plotinus. 

We find traces of this mysticism in various Patristic works of 
the first centuries, in the Platonizing writings of Evagrius for 
example, and above all perhaps in the works of the pseudo-Denys. 
But the most typical example is provided by the Flemish mystical 
movement of the XII to XIV centuries. From the XII century on- 
wards, the Beguins of Belgium and the Low countries sought for an 
‘ecstatic’ abolition of self in the ineffability of the divine Essence. 
It was the Wesensmystik or Seinsmystik, the “ mysticism of Essence’’ 
or of ‘Being’. It could be compared, allowing for the great 
differences of formulation and context, with the wahdat al-wujiid, the 
Unicity of Being of an Ibn ‘Arabi. In spite of opposition and 
condemnation, this tendency continued, and various philosophers and 
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theologians attempted to defend its orthodoxy with regard to the truths 
of faith. This way of immanence, beginning with the recollection of 
the soul within itself, aimed, by the rupture of all discourse and of 
all distinct apprehension, at penetrating into the abyss of Unity, 
beyond ‘‘ the persons, the modes and the names ”’ according to Ruus- 
broec’s expression. 

Eckart (XIII-XIV century) particularly merits a moment’s atten- 
tion. He is the master of what is called “‘speculative mysticism”. It is 
in no way a mystical union sought after by means of intellectual specu- 
lation, but a way of not-knowing or intellectual nescience. The princi- 
pal lines of Eckart’s philosophy could be described in broad outline as 
follows: in epistemology, the use of an analogy of pure attribution, as 
the Russian theologian Vladimir Lossky has clearly shown; in onto- 
logy, a participation of being taken univocally ; and in theology the 
conviction that the relations between the creature and the Creator can 
only be expressed, on the conceptual level itself, by way of negation. 
His Catholic faith excluded from Eckart’s thought any emanationist 
view. Besides for him the problem of the creation ex nihilo of spiritual 
substances was no longer posed. Let us listen to some extracts from 
his sermons. ‘‘ The God of faith, Unity and Trinity”’, he tells us, ‘‘ is 
a way towards the Absolute; but is he really the Absolute ?”’ Again he 
says: ‘* This is why I pray God to liberate me from God; for my 
essential being is above God in the measure in which we consider God 
as the origin of creatures (...). That is why I am not-born, and why, in 
accordance with the mode of my eternal birth, I can never die (...). I 
receive in illumination (literally, in an irruption) this: God and I 
are one’”’. The deity is above God ‘‘who becomes and passes”, he 
says again, and above the Deity lies the unfathomable Abyss...... 

Such affirmations incurred the condemnation of Pope John XXII 
in 1329. The censors of the time saw in them “‘ theological errors”’. 
I would prefer to think it was a matter of the irruption of an experi- 
ence which realized identity, of the Plotinian type, but not recognized 
as such, within the schemes of the Christian faith. This “speculative 
mysticism ”’ describes the experience as an identification in the order of 
“essences’’. But it would be more correct, in my opinion, to speak 
here not of essence but of substance. For it is the substantial act of 
existing (esse) of the soul, or of the Self some would say, which is 
attained, as being at once beyond all intelligibility and anterior to it. 
I do not think that this experience, taken alone, suffices to explain 
Master Eckart. But it is this element, and the conceptual interpreta- 
tion which he gives of it, which was to exercise in the future a real 
attraction. We have already encountered the atilization, in the 
philosophical order properly understood, that Hegel made of it, 
More directly, it inspired the mystical gnosis of Jacob Boehme, the 
poetic outbursts of Angelius Silesius, and many others. It is, besides, 
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interesting to recall the parallel established by Rudolf Otto between 
Sankara and Master Eckart. 


Heidegger 


One of the principal examples of Eckart’s influence, in the contem- 
porary world, is, may be, that of Heidegger. He cannot be calleda 
disciple, but the resurgence of Eckartian themes manifested by his 
writings is all the more remarkable. Heidegger was the pupil and 
successor of Husserl, and it was the failure of the latter to rediscover, 
by means of intramental intentionality, the “ thing itself ’’, which led 
Heidegger to make use of phenomenology as a method, but also to go 
beyond it, and even to abolish it in the mystery of language and of the 
poetic word. The experience of Master Eckart tended towards the 
Deity beyond God, and to the Abyss beyond the Deity; but his faith, 
clearly maintained, caused him to situate this experience in a climate 
of divine grace. Heidegger, on the other hand, does not pose the 
question of God. ‘One does not put God in question,” he says. For 
him, what is called God is a supreme Existant (Setende), a manifestation 
of Being (Sein) no doubt, but also that which hides it. He is not 
‘atheist’, as he has said several times, but his categories are not those 
which concern God either affirmatively or negatively. And, as he says 
elsewhere, the thought which wishes to think ‘‘the truth of being”’, 
since it experiments ‘the lack of God’’, can be no more theistic than 
atheistic. . 

The way towards the Absolute which he intends to mark out, is the 
way towards Sein, Being. And Sein is the groundless Ground, at once 
ab-grund, ur-grund and un-grund, a notion very close to the “secret 
Ground which has neither pastnor future” of which Eckart spoke. 
Heidegger, in spite of his disclaimers, is a philosopher, and a highly 
experienced one. But his philosophical discourse does not tend 
towards an intelligible apprehension, by means of abstractive intuition, 
of what exists. He solicits the hearer or reader to reformulate 
inwardly those acts of repetition which clear the way, then those acts 
consisting in a ‘‘bound”’ (Satz) which are meant to lead to what is 
beyond the Existant, until the mysterious sphere of Being is reached, 
sphere open to thought but inaccessible to reason. For “‘ reason is the 
most implacable enemy of thought”. The philosophical discourse is 
here at once like a road with many meanders, and like a mask which 
hides and indicates an experience of an absolute as yet out of reach. 

I am not saying that Heidegger has personally lived the fullness 
of the realizing experience of a Plotinus, Ibn ‘Arabi or Master Eckart. 
I don’t know; for nothing in his writings allows us to form a judge- 
ment with any certainty. It seems that he came close to this experience 
by a series of successive approaches, but perhaps without really attaining 
toit. The attempt to find something beyond discourse by means of 
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language itself, even if it be poetic language—that language which 
Heidegger called “the enclosure of Being ’—, is not without danger. 
Heidegger opposes reason and thought, but he hardly seems to have 
lived the final turning-point — I mean the minots of Plotinus, the 
fan@’-bag@ of Ibn ‘Arabi, or the ‘‘irruption ” of Eckart. Nevertheless 
it is the fact that he had at once the nostalgia and the aperception of 
this ultimate experience, and the fact the he endowed his Szin with the 
very attributes of Eckart’s Abyss, which no doubt explains the attrac- 
tion of Heidegger’s “philosophy” (I put the word “philosophy” 
deliberately in brackets) for so many of our contemporaries. 

Throughout these different cultural and religious settings, in the 
Hellenistic world, in Islam, in Christianity and in modern Western 
thought, we thus find a family group of thinkers who see in philoso- 
phical research the preparation for an experiential apprehension of 
the absolute, always attained negatively, and as the groundless ground 
of the act of existence. Ihave presented the clearest cases, those 
which witness to a lived experience. Needless to say we find the 
influence of this experience, but in degraded forms, in the writings 
of many other thinkers, for example in those of Father Teilhard de 
Chardin. I speak of “degraded forms’”’, for it is most often a matter 
of interpretations attached to symbols of the phenomenal sciences, 
while the experience itself and the lived apophasis which they imply 
remains unknown. 


Ill 
The third type of relationship: hierarchical distinction 


In spite of the richness of that vein of thought which runs through 
Plotinus, Ibn ‘Arabi and Eckart, it is for from exhausting the pro- 
blem of the relationship between philosophy and mysticism such as it 
has been posed and discussed in the West. Certainly it has produced 
works of great value and unmistakable authenticity, which are today 
regarded with renewed favour or at least interest. But it must be 
recognized that it is not the dominating line in Christianity, and that 
Muslim mysticism offers us, in the first centuries of the Hegir, another 
mode of experience and another type of conceptualization. 


The answer of Christian thought 

The Christian answer can only be understood in a monotheistic 
context where faith in God is adherence to the Word of God who 
reveals himself as Creator and Saviour. She term Creator should be 
taken in a strict sense, as implying a freely-willed creation, and not 
as a necessary emanation. The creature is nota “shadow of God”, 
but has a veritable existence in its own right in virtue of the gift of 
being which is gratuitously communicated to it. There is no ontologi- 
cal re-absorption of the universe in God; for God remains infinitely 
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transcendent in his nature of Deity. But this infinite and absolute 
transcendence is the source of immanence since God maintains his 
creature in being. The dialectic immanence-transcendence has 
always informed Christian thought. (I can only indicate in passing the 
points of contact, as also the radical differences, between this delibera- 
tely realistic faith and the line of Bhakti-yoga). 

Such are the bases of what could be called a Christian philosophy. 
This vision of things has traversed the centuries, with a variety of 
tendencies and schools, founded on the values of faith and thus on 
theology. It remains a living tradition, and is in no way like an 
acquisition of the past which could be studied by a purely historical 
investigation. ‘Today as before it progresses organically, and is largely 
renewing its problematic. 

We have here a double relationship: on the one hand, that of 
philosophy and theology; on the other, that of philosophy, theology 
and mysticism. This creationist philosophy of Christianity cannot but 
refer to the history of salvation according to the teaching of faith, 
which affirms a progressive revelation of God until the fullness of time, 
and the coming of Christ, Word of God and Redeemer. Although the 
mysteries of the Trinity, of the Incarnation and of the Redemption 
belong to theology and not to philosophy, they remain nonetheless as 
regulating principles of philosophical research. For they shed light on 
those fundamental problems, inherent in all human inquiry, of the 
person in his subsistent identity, of evil and of liberty, and of the 
destiny of the world and of man. 

How, in this climate of thought, will the witness of the mystics be 
accepted? And what place will be given to mysticism? It is only 
exceptionally that it has been refused, as for example in certain tenden- 
cies of the protestant Reform,and that in the name of the transcendence 
of the revelation. It can be said on the contrary that the Catholic 
Church and the autocephalous Eastern Churches have always con- 
sidered the fact of an authentic mystical life as their purest jewel. 

But the experience envisaged is not an experience realizing an 
ontological identity beyond all distinction, It is an experience of union 
with the God of faith, supreme (but not unique) Reality, Creator and 
Saviour. The formal means is no longer the void of all intelligibility, 
but the nescience of the act of love which tends towards the Other, 
and is thus united to the Other as He is. It could be called a union of 
identity; the vocabulary, however, may lead to confusion, for this 
identity is no longer substantial but intentional, according to the 
extramental intentionality of the acts of faith and theological charity. 
This intentional union, operating by connaturality through the 
nescience of love, is indeed situated in the sphere of apophasis, beyond 
all discourse. It does not however destroy the act of conceptual 
apprehension, but it has no recourse to it. 
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Now since the Creator is transcendent, this entry by experimental 
affective nescience into the depths of God and the ensuing transfor- 
mation of the soul in and by the love of God, is essentially beyond the 
powers of any creature. Theological love, which penetrates the 
mystery of God as He is in Himself, can only come, in the heart of the 
mystic, from the initiative and favour of God. It supposes what 
Christian theology calls the state of grace, a gift doubly gratuitous (the 
gift of being is already gratuitous), and it supposes, at the root of the 
soul’s faculties, divine motions which transform the purely human 
mode of action intoa mode that is at once human and divine. 


Saint John of the Cross, and the ‘‘ three wisdoms” 


I have just resumed, very briefly, the central data of Christian 
mystical theology. It has its roots in numerous texts of the Jewish- 
Christian revelation. ‘God is Love’’, says John the Apostle: ‘he 
who dwells in love dwells in God, and Godin him”. It has been 
lived and formulated by the mystics themselves. It is consonant with 
the teaching of a long line of Church Fathers, both Greek and Latin, 
and of the Desert Fathers, which passes through John Climacus, 
Gregory of Nyssa (and Augustin), and which finds a more explicit 
expression in Maximus the Confessor. It continues in the Middle Ages 
with Bernard of Clairvaux, Thomas Aginnas, Catherine of Sienna, and 
many others. At the beginning of the Modern Period, it gives rise to 
the remarkable analyses of spiritual psychology on the part of Theresa 
of Avila and John of the Cross. And it continues up till the present 
time through the witness of the life and writings of a tradition of 
saints. 

Mysticism in Christianity, and the formulation of mystical theo- 
logy, has a long history. I cannot, for lack of time, insist on the point, 
nor even enumerate the different schools and tendencies. Certainly 
one of the most elaborated expressions is that of Saint John of the 
Cross. Some have wished to make him a disciple of Plotinus, or at 
least of the Flemish School. That would be, in my opinion, to fall 
into the trap of simple verbal coincidences. For if certain descriptions 
are similar, the radical divergence of approach is soon apparent. For 
Plotinus (and for Eckart), itis a matter of quitting the empirical self 
in order to find the original Self which is the One. For John of the 
Cross it is a matter of quitting self, of losing oneself, that God, personal 
and transcendent, Unity and Trinity, may invade the soul with His 
love. The void, that ‘‘ nothing” (nada) which the mystic experiments, 
is not to be situated on the natural ontological level. Itis the way 
which passes through the Cross of Christ and which leads to that union 
which conforms the human will to the divine Will. The soul and God, 
in the words of John of the Cross, “are then one by transformation of 
love’’. And because it is a union in love, this kind of mystical 
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experience cannot be an isolated solitude in God. For to enter by 
Christ’s Cross into the depths of God is to love God and men with the 
same love, with the very love of Christ. It means being ready to give 
all for the love of men as for the love of God. This aspect of 
Christian mysticism was particularly to strike Bergson (of Les Deux 
Sources). 

We have here then a clear distinction between philosophy and 
mysticism, but this distinction in no way implies opposition. The 
mystic may or may not bea philosopher, as the philosopher may or 
may not be a mystic. Philosophy is the search of truth by the natural 
light of the intelligence, given by God to each of his spiritual creatures 
in His act of creation. Mysticism is the entry by connaturality of love into 
the depths of God such as He has revealed Himself to be, and is the 
fruit and ultimate fulfilment of the supernatural gift of grace. A true 
Christian philosophy cannot but recognize the profound specificity and 
the incomparable value of this wisdom of the saints. It must be 
capable of recognizing and situating both theological wisdom and 
mysticl wisdom, those wisdoms which transcend, but also confirm from 
above, its own proper wisdom. 

Let me add that the philosophy which is most in accordance with 
the Christian view of the world is that which could be called the 
philosophy of being. It is nota mysticism. It strives to know what 
exists by means of the abstractive intuitiveness of the intelligence, this 
knowledge implying a vital assimilation of being and a meditation on 
its intelligible content. It thus comes to exercise, at its summit, an act 
of contemplation, in no way mystical but philosophical. Nonetheless 
this act symbolizes, analogically, on the natural and abstractive level, 
that recollection of the soul which marks the entry into every kind of 
mystical way. Its role is to situate as it were, in relationship at once 
to itself and to theology, but without the slightest confusion being in 
question, the worth and value (the highest which exists on earth) of 
mystical wisdom. One of the most sure explanations of these distin- 
ctions without opposiion is that to be found in the writings of a great 
contemporary philosopher, Jacques Maritain, who is no doubt the 
greatest living servant of the philosophy of being. I am thinking in 
particular of the chapters in his book *‘ The Degrees of Knowledge” 
on ‘‘mystical experience and philosophy’? and on Saint John. of 
the Cross. 


Two types of experience 


Christian philosophy and theology have thus always recognized the 
significance of mystical experience by an intentional union of love, 
fulfilment on earth of the life of grace. But have they recognized as 
authentic an experience of what is absolute by way of immanence and 
identity, such as we have found in Plotinus and those influenced by 
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him? It must be admitted that the specificity of this experience was 
formerly ignored (we have only to recall the condemnation of Master 
Eckart). But today a deeper knowledge of different religious back- 
grounds, Christian and noa-Christian alike, has brought to light the 
effectuating reality, in and by the void of all intelligible distinction, of 
the experience of the absolute that man is by nature in the ultimate 
depths of his being. Certain contemporary theologians have wanted 
to find there either an incomplete formulation or the initial stage of 
an entry into the depths of God. It should be added that some Oriental 
masters, reversing the terms of this solution, often tend to consider 
affective union with God, Creator and Saviour as an approaching 
image or first step of the experience of identity. However these two 
replies are in contradiction, and cannot both be true at the 
same time. 

The philosophy of being, on the contrary, admits the specificity 
and value of both of these experimental lines, each on its own level. 
Allow me again to refer to Jacques Maritain (chapter III of his Quatre 
Essais sur esprit dans sa condition charnelle), and to the various studies of 
our friend Olivier Lacombe. I will only add certain precisions which 
I have proposed in connection with Muslim mysticism. The experience 
of identity by way of immanence does not lead of itself to God as 
known by revelation and faith. But it is truly a fruitive apprehension 
of that absolute which is the act of existence taken in all its plenitude, 
and is therefore truly mystical experience. The entry into God’s 
depths by ‘faith and theological love supposes, to be fully authentic, 
that God Creator and Saviour exists in reality in his transcendent 
Mystery, and that He is capable of elevating by grace his spiritual 
creatures over and above their natural being and activity. Thus to 
distinguish two types of mystical experience is in no way to minimize 
either the one or the other. It is rather to recognize for the one as for 
the other its specificity and universal significance, taking account of the 
way and of the term that is proper to each of them. 


In Islam 


I will conclude this third and last part of my paper by a few 
additional references to Islam. The problem was there posed other- 
wise than in Christianity. For Islam God reveals his Word, but does 
not reveal his inaccessible Mystery. Numerous, however, were the 
mystics and that from the beginning of the Hegir, who thirsted ta 
penetrate this Mystery; but in doing so they advanced beyond their 
explicit faith, and their experience was to become its own criterion. 
This was no doubt the deepest reason for the opposition of official 
Islam, in the III and IV centuries of the Hegir, towards those sufis 
who made the love of God and the life of God in the faithful soul the 
way and term of an experience of total union. Paradoxically, at least 
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in appearance, the sfifis of the Unicity of Being and of the experience 
of identity — Ibn ‘Arabi, Ibn Sabin ‘Abd al-Karim Jili for examble — 
were less violently combated. They were certainly an object of dispute, 
and were sometimes vigorously attacked, but they had also their 
supporters. And it can be said that their great literary works have 
freedom of city in the Muslim culture. 

The Islamic faith is thus centred on the monolithic affirmation of 
the One God, the Most-High, inaccessible in his Mystery “‘ without 
fissure’ (samad). At first sight, the Unicity of Being (wahdat al wujid) 
seems hardly consonant with these affirmations of faith. But in fact 
this experience realizing identity and this annihilation of all created 
nature in the absolute subsistence which alone continues to exist, is, 
indirectly, in harmony with the strictest (and for a long time the most 
accepted) teaching of Muslim theology: in face of the absence of 
ontological density in the creature, God, it is said, is the unique Being 
and the unique Agent. It is thus understandable that the rigours of 
official teaching were primarily directed against those sufis of the first 
centuries, and certain of their successors, who affirmed and researched 
union with God in and by the love of God, and not an experience of 
identity. Love supposes concordance, said theologians and jurists, 
and no concordance is possible between the creature and _ the 
Creator. 

Before the explicitation of ‘the wahdat al-Wujtid, some great sufis 
followed a line called wahdat al-shuhtid, ‘Unicity of testimonial 
Presence”’. This line culminates, in the III-IV century of the Hegir, 
with the life and death of Ibn Mansjfr al-Hallfij. To be united to God 
is to become one (2t#zhtd) with Him, not by substance or essence, but 
by love, by that love ‘‘which causes one to find ” a supreme ‘“‘I”’, in 
which the dialogue without being destroyed is consummated in unity. 
We are here close to the mystical experience of Christianity as lived 
and formulated by Theresa of Avila or John of the Cross. 

Hallij preached in the Sag of Baghdad that the “ Essence of the 
essence of God is love’’, and that it is by way of suffering and love 
that man is united with Him. The condemnation of Hallaj by the 
authorities of his time is well-known, as is his arrest, his long trial and 
his sentence to death which he had foretold: “It is in the religion of 
the gallows that I will die”, he had proclaimed. This great figure has 
not ceased to be an object of dispute in Islam. He remains, to take 
over an expression of Louis Massignon, like a question unceasingly 
posed to the heart of the Muslim Community. 


“1am He whom [I love and He whom [ love has become I, 
We are two natures without fusion in a single body, ”’ 


Hallaj had said. The greatest mystics of the Unicity of Being, 
particularly Ibn ‘Arabi, were to hold him in veneration, but reproa- 
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ched him this maintaining of duality, obstacle to the consummation of 
identity. But perhaps they failed to recognize that it was a matter 
of an experiential approach different from their own. A reference to 
Christian parallels is here perhaps instructive. The couplet of Hallaj 
which I have just quoted is indeed very little in accordance with the 
Flemish Wesensmystik. But is it not, in a quite different cultural and 
religious climate, an expression close to that intentional union of love, 
gift of divine grace, which Saint John of the Cross defines as “two 
natures in one spirit and love of God’’? 


IV 


To conclude this survey, at once too long and too rapid, of 
mystical experiences in the West and of their philosophical-theological 
interpretations, I would like to propose five remarks. 

1. The accident of modern philosophies of praxis, of “ self- 
constituting” truth, and the success which they obtain today, should 
not allow us to forget other lines of philosophical research which 
insist on the apprehension of what exists by the abstractive intuitiveness 
of the mind, in the service of extramental truth. The philosophies of 
being bring thus into play a profoundly contemplative attitude which 
the human intelligence cannot refuse without denying its own nature. 
This is no doubl the most obvious reason for their comprehension of, 
and respect for, mystical experience as such. 

2. An attentive study of different religious climates leads in my 
opinion to the recognition of the specificity of two types of experience. 
In the first case the mystic is engaged on the way of immanence and 
of a drastic turning-back beyond all distinct intelligible apprehension 
towards ‘the silence of the origins’’, and the absolute of the first 
act of existence. In the second case, he tends, by love for Another 
loved more than self, towards union with the God of revelation and 
faith “ known as unknown”’. 

3. The consequence of this is that the expressions “ mysticism ”, 
“ experience’, and ‘“ mystical knowledge’? should be understood 
analogically. The terms employed — knowledge and nescience, spirit, 
recollection, void and apophasis, union and identity, grace and so 
on — are thus capable of signifying very different objects, according 
to the different contexts and points of view envisaged. 

4. Philosophical wisdom is by nature contemplative, at the 
summit of discourse (and this is by no means exclusive of investiga- 
tions in the domain of action). If then it is faithful to its true nature, 
its activity and that of mysticism will bein harmony. In this respect 
Western thought, including both the Christain and Muslim traditions, 
presents us with two distinct answers. Philosophy and mysticism can, 
on the one hand, become confounded, or at least the first can be taken 
as a preparation for mystical nescience. This happens when the 
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absolute which man thirsts to attain is the ultimate reality of his 
existence, that which Plotinus calls the One, Eckart “the secret 
Ground’’, and Heidegger the Sein. Whatever may be the passing 
influence of a call to trascendence, it is above all by way of 
immanence that such an experience proceeds. On the other hand, 
philosophy and mysticism are considered as distinct, but without 
opposition or exclusion. And this is so when the Absolute sought after 
is God, Creator and Saviour, at once transcendant and immanent, 
radically Other than the creature. It is in this case by an intentional 
and supernatural union of love that the mystic is enabled to experience 
and taste the divine Mystery. 

5. Certain philosophies have failed fully to admit either one or 
the other of these two experiential approaches. It is the philosophy of 
being which alone up till now has come to recognize them both, and 
has striven to distinguish their respective characteristics. Both in 
any case are found beyond any limit m time or space. I am convinced 
that the investigation here presented will be singularly enriched by the 
contributions of Oriental thought. 

These distinctions are in need of being considerably developed, 
and should certainly be the object of discussion and elaboration. 
Incomplete and imperfect as they are, they at least seem to me to make 
a worthwhile contribution to the East-West dialogue, given that it 
should, as we all hope, be pursued in depth. 


Theory and Practice in The University 
Jj. &. Staal 


Since what goes on in the university is largely based upon views 
defended by philosophers in the past, the topic of this paper may not 
be out of place in a seminar devoted to theory and practice in philoso- 
phy. In fact, the university may be said to embody some of the 
practices which are the outcome of philosophical theories. 

The Greek term tfheoria characterizes an ideal, that at the same 
time provides an answer to the question, what is the relevance of 
knowledge and of the university. This ideal of theoria or *“‘contempla- 
tion” was first adopted by the leisured aristocracy of ancient Greece. 
In contemporary universities, the related ideal is that rational know- 
ledge and pure research, like contemplation, are ends in themselves 
and good for their own sake. They satisfy curiosity. Among contempo- 
rary academics this has become the most widespread point of view. 
It has in fact assumed the character of an ideology, because it is held 
on to even when it is clearly inconsistent with current university 
practice. Like all ideologies, it causes a certain blindness. For example, 
it effectively prevents academics from noticing all kinds of connections 
between the university and society, which have nothing to do with pure 
contemplation. 

According to this point of view, then, the aim of knowledge does 
not lie outside knowledge, and knowledge should be sought for its 
own sake. Similarly, the university should only serve such pure 
knowledge. I shall refer to this function of the university as the pure 
Function. 

Before introducing a point of view that is quite different, let 
me remark that this Aristotelian ideal of pure theoretical knowledge is 
not universal in the history of mankind. Let me confine myself to 
two examples. In ancient India, philosophy was studied, in the 
words of Max Mueller, ‘‘ not for the sake of knowledge but for the 
highest purpose that man can strive after in this life.” (quoted in 
Hiriyanna, 1964, 18). Advocating this ideal did not imply that pure 
knowledge was regarded as less important than practical activity, but 
that it was regarded as secondary to spiritual freedom. The Bhagavad 
Gita, for example, says (12. 12): 

Sreyo hi jranamabhyasan jnanaddhyanain visisyate | 
jnanatkarmaphalatyagas-tya gacchantiranantaram || 
For knowledge is better than practice, 


Meditation is superior to knowledge, 
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Abandonment of the fruits of action better than meditation ; 
From abandonment comes peace immediately. 


The Indian ideal, that knowledge is subordinate to the highest 
good of spiritual realization, was also ideological in nature. It is 
stressed even in texts where in fact a purely theoretical analysis is 
given. For example, the oldest preserved manual of classical Indian 
logic, the Nyayastitra, begins with an enumeration of categories, 
a matter of pure knowledge. But it is immediately emphasized that 
knowledge of the real essence (tattvajtana) of these categories is what 
leads to the attainment of the highest good (nzhsreyasadhigamah). 

In Confucian China an ideal was espoused that was quite different 
from the Indian, but equally different from the Aristotelian Western 
ideal. According to Fung Yu-Lan, Confucius’ aim in teaching was 
*‘to nurture and develop a person so that he might become someone 
who would be useful to his state, rather than to produce a scholar 
belonging to any one philosophic school’? (Fung Yu-Lan 1952, I, 47). 
Of course, it may be noted here that many philosophers in the West, 
from Plato on, often had similar aims for philosophy. 

Both ideals — that of the welfare of the individual and that of the 
welfare of the community, as illustrated respectively by the Indian 
and Chinese examples — are also sometimes invoked in our modern 
universities. It is worth noting, however, that they have no direct 
connection with, and are not easily justified in terms of, the ideal of 
pure research. 

Universities which perform only the pure function — real ivory 
towers — have perhaps never existed. Universities have in fact 
increasingly come to depend on society. After all, the universities, 
ever becoming more expensive, are financed by the surrounding 
society, which expected in turn some kind of useful service. Some 
authorities even consider this the main task of the university. _Accord- 
ing to Clark Kerr, a former President of the University of California, 
for example, the university is ‘“‘a service station for corporations and 
the government”. I shal] refer to this function of the university as the 
service function. 

In the West, the service function of the universities began to 
become important during the middle ages. The king of Aragon 
interfered directly with the autonomy of the universities in 1272, when 
he required the medical faculty at Montpellier to provide surgeons 
with a licencia operandi. This requirement had become necessary 
because of the large number of quacks, often women, who practised 
surgery with disastrous consequences. The historian Stephen d’Irsay 
comments on this by saying that it constitutes one of the first instances 
of the state intervening in purely academic matters. ‘ Cette interven- 
tion, en ce cas trés justifiée, ne cessera plus, et la médicine des 
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universités, dans laquelle l’enseignement et l’exercise sont savamment 
liés, remplira une fonction sociale par excellence” (d’Irsay 1933, I, 
164: This intervention, fully justified in the case under consideration, 
would never cease, and medical studies in the university, combining 
teaching and practice in a scientific manner, would eminently fulfil a 
social function). 

Professional education in the universities developed gradually. 
By the eighteenth century three new subjects were taught in the 
university: engineering, economics, and diplomacy (d’Irsay 1935, IT, 
134). Professional and practical subjects have been added ever since. 
This led to many reactions and criticisms, as for instance in Max 
Weber’s lecture of 1919., ‘‘ Wissenschaft als Beruf”’ (Science as a 
Vocation), in which scholars, especially in the social sciences, are 
recommended not only to steer clear of all political commitment, but 
also of all practical involvement. 

This century-long development has, of course, not come to an end. 
The modern university obviously does not confine itself to pure 
research and to the exercise of the pure function, while at the same 
time modern society is more interested in knowledge that it considers 
to be useful than in purely theoretical knowledge. By and large the 
universities have also accepted this service function. Scholars take it 
for granted that it is easier to get money to appoint a tenth professor of 
physics than a first lecturer in Old Egyptian. Were it not because of 
usefulness, one would have to explain this by assuming that elementary 
particles are intrinsically more interesting than hieroglyphs. In brief, 
the ideal of the pure function of the university and of theoria is accepted 
in universities in principle, but in practice only to a certain extent. 
Society, though it does not often say so explicitly, tolerates the 
university teaching its usual useless stuff, as long as it turns out smart 
young people to serve more pressing needs. 

One consequence of this state of affairs is that we are in general 
unevenly informed about the world that surrounds us and about reality 
in general. Another consequence is that universities are forced to pay 
attention not only to subjects that are really useful to society, but to 
subjects which society thinks are useful. Universities are therefore also 
dependent on popular prejudices. Hence, professional training takes 
up a disproportionately large amount of the attention and resources of 
universities. Similarly, the natural sciences are tremendously overrated 
at the expense of the humanities. This much is indeed widely known. 
But prejudices concerning what is ‘‘useful” upset the academic 
balance also in a myriad other ways. Let me give one example. At 
the peak of European colonialism it was thought in many colonial 
countries that Asian and Oriental Studies were useful. At that time 
many important traditions of Asian and Oriental scholarship were 
founded. Now that the classical colonial era is over (though not the 
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era of imperialism), these subjects are beginning to be neglected, 
though they are probably more relevant to the balance of the world 
than ever before. Thus, a valuable tradition of scholarship is 
interrupted. But usefulness is almost the only criterion figuring in 
discussions on these matters. The purely academic value of these 
subjects is not even mentioned. 

All of this implies not only that, for example, the script of 
Harappa would have been deciphered long ago if as much attention 
had been given to it as to the study of, say, clouds. It also implies, 
and more importantly, that we would know a great deal more about 
man if we could pay alittle more attention to him as a topic of 
scientific investigation. This would not merely be useful in the sense 
of adding to someone’s prosperity. It is becoming increasingly obvious 
that the most serious problems facing the world may only be resolved 
successfully when we get to know man more precisely. Man will 
certainly not survive if we don’t even try to study him adequately. 

The fashionable demand for relevance has to be interpreted 
within this perspective. While usefulness is different from relevance in 
that it is concerned with limited, practical advantage, both are 
different from the ideal of knowledge for its own sake. Both the pure 
and the service function of the university have therefore failed to 
produce enough of the kind of knowledge that humanity really needs 
and will in all likelihood need increasingly. 

Some irrationalist philosophers, e.g., Henri Bergson, have claimed 
that our mental organization directs us to the study of what is useful 
for our practical activites, and prevents us forever from knowing any- 
thing that is not useful in this way. But such a view seems unconvin- 
cing if the Aristotelian theoria is possible at all. And that this is 
possible seems likely; it would at least offer a good explanation for the 
fact that we have amassed enormous quantities of useless knowledge. 
It seems more probable that the present distribution of our scientific 
and scholarly attention and activities, and the present allocations in 
our budgets of higher education, can only be explained by a long 
emphasis on subjects that society has considered useful. 

The pure and service functions together do not exhaust the tasks 
universities have performed in the past and should perform in the 
future. With increasing awareness of the universities’ partial respon- 
sibility for the present state of humanity and for many of the cala- 
mities which strike the world, there have been vices, e.g., among 
radical students and among the philosophers of the Frankfurter School 
of dialectics, advocating that the university should be an independent 
and critical university. I shall refer to this function of the university 
as the crétical function, Itis in fact through applying this function, 
that we obtain the insight that most contemporary universities 
adhere in theory to the pure function, but in practice very largely to 
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the service function. The critical function itself has been much neg- 
lected in recent times, partly because of the apathy of academics, and 
partly because it is by definition not pleasing to the society which 
finances the university. 

There is, however, a fourth and last function of the university 
which I shall call the leadership function, and which is equally neglected 
in recent times and for similar reasons. Universites in the past were 
generally expected to provide intellectual and moral leadership. 
Nowadays many intellectuals are outside the universities, which 
themselves contain merely “experts”. But there is at present a 
particular need for such intellectual and moral leadership to be 
provided by universities, especially as large segments of society lose 
their faith in the capacity of other institutions (e.g., government or 
religious institutions) to provide such leadership. It is the main task 
of academics nowadays to breathe new life into this leadership 
function. ‘The democratization of European universities and the 
reconstitution of American universities, which have been urged 
especially after Nixon’s invasion of Cambodia, can play a part in such 
a new lease of life, but they do not directly contribute to that goal. 

Whoever has attended a faculty or senate meeting may well ask 
whether a group of quarrelling and procrastinating professors is at all 
capable of, let alone is the appropriate body for, providing intellectual 
and moral leadership. But, first, the actual social responsibility of 
professors in their capacities as professors is so limited, that meetings of 
professors generally deal with trivialities and inanities. Secondly, 
students are also part of a university, and their sense of social respon- 
sibility has in recent years been very much greater than that of most 
of their profesfors, who have painstakingly adhered to their professional 
ideology of neutrality. I believe that actually students have the most 
important part to play in the exercise of the leadership function of the 
university. 

It is instructive at this point to adopt a wider perspective and to 
disregard for a moment the present qualification, or lack of quali- 
fication, of professors and students for providing leadership. The 
history of the universities clearly shows that the prestige and influence 
of universities in the past has been immense. The medieval 
universities of Bologna, Salamanca, Paris, and Oxford, to mention 
just a few, provided great intellectual and moral leadership. In 
China the same was true of the university of Peking; in India of the 
universities of Taxila, Nalanda, and Banaras; in the world of Islam of 
the Al-Azhar at Cairo. While the purely scientific influence exercised 
by universities is nowadays much larger, their intellectual and moral 
influence is almost null in comparison. This development can be 
explained by a variety of causes. One is widespread anti-intellectua- 
lism in contemporary society. Another is that society does not like 
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to be offered guidance or leadership, just as it does not like criticism. 
A third is that society emphasizes the service function of the university, 
reminding academics and administrators of the fact that society finances 
the university; and that universities repeat the same slogans, hoping 
thereby to obtain more money. Fourthly, the small influence of the 
universities is due to internal causes, such as the ideology of neutrality 
and value-free sience, not to mention general apathy. And there are 
other causes. But given the present state of the world, and the fact 
that the leadership of governments and religious institutions is increa- 
singly questioned, it becomes imperative that universities regain their 
leadership. 

That universities should provide leadership may seem especially 
strange to those who are used to see scholars go out of their way to 
deny the capacity for such leadership. Examples are not difficult to 
find. Robert Lynd, for instance, quotes and criticizes the following 
description by W.C. Mitchell of the task of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research: ‘‘In determining the facts on these heads as 
accurately as the materials permit, the National Bureau of Economic 
Research is following the policy of providing men of all shades of 
opinion with objective knowledge of the conditions which confront 
them. As in all our work, so here: we confine ourselves to stating the 
facts as we find them. With opinions about the promise or the danger 
to American life from the growth of trade unions we have no concern 
as an organization of investigators.” Lynd comments on this quite 
rightly that therefore the scientist ‘‘is staying his hand at the point at 
which the culture is most in need of his help’? (Lynd 1939, 199 note, 
185). 

The question naturally arises how universities will be able to 
provide leadership where everyone else has failed. The performance 
of such a task need at any rate not require the foundation of new 
universities. The existing universities, provided the entire academic 
community is taken into account, contain already at least the qualified 
manpower required for the exercise of leadership. Realizing such 
plans, however, requires a radical re-orientation of existing universities, 
starting with a re-distribution of tasks and responsibilities so that 
students play a role, not as subjects of reform but as participants. 
Apart from a host of other difficulties, it is obvious that this will cost 
money. 

At this point, it could very well be argued that there is enough 
money. Good students already have or ought to have fellowships. 
And only good students can perform these tasks. All that seems to be 
required, therefore, is a re-channelling of these funds by which they are 
transferred from the fellowship budget to that section of the 
university budget from which salaries are paid. Of course, the 
need for space and other university facilities will also arise. But 
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most universities need a lot more of these anyway. 

But whoever argues along these lines fails to appreciate the 
real problem. The question is not whether there is enough money, 
but where the money comes from. Universities are generally financed 
by governments who act or claim to act on behalf of the taxpayers, 
and by private enterprise, sometimes via the intermediary of founda- 
tions. These methods of funding have often created a certain depen- 
dence. At the moment, this dependence is gradually increasing. 
Chomsky felt, in 1968, that in the United States, science, unlike techno- 
logy, would continue to develop along lines which are set by internal 
dynamics and which are not determined by the demands of the govern- 
ment or of the industries, (quoted in Staal 1968, 14-15). At the 
moment, the picture appears to be somewhat more gloomy. It is at 
any rate clear that the financial dependence of the universities will 
always lead to anemphasis on the service function of the university 
and to a corresponding neglect of the critical and leadership functions. 
It is extremely unlikely, therefore, that these latter functions can be 
performed adequately if universities continue to be financed in this 
manner. Society which provides the funds is not often interested in 
criticism, guidance, or leadership, especially not if these are to be partly 
provided by students. Despite appearances, moreover, most of society’s 
aims are short-ranging aims, whereas the universities can afford to look 
further ahead. Von Humboldt rightly emphasized that the state 
should leave the universities free and should ‘‘von ihnen nicht fordern, 
was sich unmittelbar und geradezu auf ihn bezieht, sondern die innere 
Uberzeugung hegen, dass, wenn sie ihren Endzweck erreichen, sie auch 


« 
seine Zwecke und zwar von einem viel hoheren Gesichtpunkte aus 
a x < a 
erfullen, von einem, von dem sich viel mehr zusammenfassen lasst und 


ganz andere Krafte und Hebel angebracht werden konnen, als er in 
Bewegung zu setzen vermag” (von Humboldt 1964, 304: demand 
nothing of them which directly concerns itself or its Own operations, 
but must hold fast to the inner conviction that if the higher institutions 
of learning reach their ultimate aim, its own aim, too, will be thereby 
fulfilled, and from a much loftier point of view than any that could 
have been arranged directly by the state itself). 

. These considerations irrevocably lead to the conclusion that univer- 
sities which perform all the required functions adequately should also 
in financial respect be entirely independent of national governments as 
well as of so-called free-enterprise. Such a requirement is only 
natural if one of the most important tasks of the university is to guide 
and serve the interests of humanity, and not that of particular countries, 
groups or ideologies. This means that the university should become 
international. Such internationalization can only be realized gradually. 
But ultimately it will reach the stage where the universities are 
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financed from central sources which are in turn financed by the higher 
education budgets of those countries that are willing to participate in 
the plan. There are many intermediate stages which may, for instance, 
be reached in collaboration with some of the existing international 
scientific institutions. To win the interests of governments will be 
difficult, especially in the beginning. There is little chance, at the 
moment, that the large American or Russian state universities will be 
interested in such internationalization. But some universities in smaller 
countries and perhaps also private universities, for example, in the United 
States, will discover that such a development is in the interests of all. 

Contacts will have to be built up from the ground and not be 
organized from the top by super-organizations such as UNESCO. 
Science has been international for a long time and contacts between 
scholars, and more recently also between students are more really 
international than any other contacts. Once the internationalization of 
universities has taken root, it will no longer be possible to arrest it, for 
the international universities will gradually attract the best teachers 
and the best students. Universities that have remained national will 
gradually realize that they can only maintain their standards if they 
participate in the process of internationalization. Governments will 
similarly discover t hat the services performed by the national univer- 
sities will slowly deteriorate, so that it will become necessary also for 
them to support the international universities. 

The present situation of national and relatively dependent 
universities, which most people nowadays accept as a matter of course, 
is in fact of relatively recent origin. Of course, universities continue to 
be regarded as strongholds of independence and freedom. But this is 
largely flag-waving and advertisement. Despite great varieties in dress 
and style, especially among students, university communities are in 
fact becoming increasingly conformist. The freedom they exhibit 
appears especially great to those who are of least independent mind. In 
the past the freedom of the universities was much greater and more 
effective. Nowadays, university freedom depends on general political 
freedom. In the past, even when political freedom was in peril, it was 
attempted to preserve freedom in the universities. Universities were in 
fact established or re-established in order to safeguard such freedom. 
During the Renaissance, for example, the university of Bologna suffered 
badly during the wars with Florence. But it was restored by Lorenzo 
il Magnifico ad solatium veteris amissae libertatis (‘as compensation for 
the old freedom that was lost”: Burckhardt 1960, 125, note 54). 

That the great universities of the past were generally indepen- 
dent and international is clear from the facts of their history. I shall 
confine myself here to a few examples taken from the history of higher 
education in India. 


The oldest institution of higher learning in India were forest 
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schools. They began to flourish during the first half of the last 
millenium before Christ, and originated outside the village communities 
which constituted the centres of established society. This is related to 
a general bi-partition of Indian culture that can be traced throughout 
Indian history and shows two separate but interdependent traditions 
with differing philosophical, social and religious ideals (see, e. g., 
Dumont 1959). There was, on the one hand, traditional society, where 
life was regulated by ritual ceremonies and family and caste obligations. 
This society, based in the villages and later in towns and cities, became 
increasingly rigid and conservative. It had as its ideal the Brahmans 
who as ritual experts played a prominent role in the village community. 
On the other hand, there were the individuals who, leaving family, 
caste and ritual, renounced society in order to isolate themselves in the 
jungle and devote themselves to meditation and to metaphysical and 
cosmological speculation. They had for their ideal the samnyasins who, 
as hermits, ascetics, sages and teachers, maintained the individuality 
and independence which tended to disappear in the village communities. 
The samnyasins, often unintentionally, attracted students and this led to 
the foundations of sects and religions (e. g. Jainism and Buddhism), to 
new ideas in research and education, and to the establishment of the 
forest schools. These communities were small, decentralized and self- 
dependent. The students collected firewood and food for their teachers. 
Some of these forests, the Naimiga forest, for example, were famous on 
account ofthe many sages and teachers that lived there in relative 
isolation. 

Though the sages of the forest created almost all the leading ideas 
of Indian civilization, most of which were in due course incorporated in 
the village traditions, we are much better informed about the village 
life of orthodox society than about these wandering scholars. The 
few descriptions that remain illustrate that they adopted various styles 
of living. Our much more extensive information about the later sects 
of Hinduism confirms this variety. 

A striking picture of some of these ancient sages occurs in a poem 
from the Rgveda, the oldest collection of poetry in Sanskrit and 
indeed in any Indo-European language (Rgveda 10: 136) : 


ke§ya’gnith kasi vigam kesi bibharti rodast 
keSt visvatn svardrse keSidarn jyoitrucyate || 


munayo vataraSanah pisanga vasate maitia 
vatasyanu dhrajith yanti yaddevaso aviksata || 
unmadita mauneyena vatamh a tasthima vayam 
Sariredasmakam yiyath martaso abhi paSyatha \| 
antarikgena patati viSvad ripavacakasat 
munirdevasya devasya saukttydya sakham hitah || 
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vatasyasvo vayoh sakhatho devesito munch 

ubhau samudrava kseti yaSca piurvam utaparah || 
apsarasath gandharvanam mpganam carane caran 
kest ketasya vidvansakha svadurmadintamah || 
vayurasma upamanyatpinasti sma kunamnama 
keSt vigasya patrena yadrudrenaprbatsaha || 


Long-hair holds fire, holds the drug, holds heaven and earth. 
Long-hair opens everything under the sun. Long-hair declares 
it light. 
These sages, swathed in wind, put dirty red tatters on. 
When gods get in them, they ride with the rush of the wind. 
“ Crazy with wisdom, we have lifted ourselves to the wind. 
Our bodies are all you merely mortals can see.” 
He sails through the air, seeing appearances spread out below. 


The sage, this god and that his friend, friendly to all that’s 
well-done. 


The stallion of wind, companion of gales, and lashed on -by 
gods—the sage. 


He is home by two seas, the waters east and those of the west. 


He moves in the motion of heavenly girls and youths, of beasts 
in the woods. 


Long-hair, reading their minds, is their sweet and most pleasing 
companion. 


The wind has stirred it, Kunathnama prepared it for him, 
Long-hair drinks from the cup ; sharing the drug with Rudra. 


Two features of this poem, which may have been composed 
around 1,000 B.C., deserve comment. One of the ceremonies of the 
village ritual was the “ first tonsure,”’ to which all boys were subjected 
between the ages of three and five, depending on caste. This was 
followed by ritual shaving at the age of sixteen or later. At many 
larger rituals and sacrifices, the sacrificers had to have their hair and 
beard cut. There also was a ceremonial hair-cutting festival (kesa- 
vapaniya), which formed part of the ritual of royal consecration. The 
forest sages gave expression to their renouncement by letting their hair 
and beard grow; hence the term kesin (long-hair). Some famous 
sages adopted this description as their actual name, e.g., Keéin 
Darbhya. Among the gods, Siva the ascetic, the successor to the 
Vedic Rudra mentioned in the last line of the poem, is pictured with 
long hair. Krgna, too, is called Keéava, 
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The other feature of the poem that deserves comment is that the 
sages wandered and moved around, and were at home in very different 
regions. They were typically independent, and as international as 
one could be three thousand years ago. This also remains a charac- 
teristic of the later samnydsins, who were called, for example, 
parivrajaka (wandering person) or paramahamsa (highest goose). Also 
the Buddha’s Dammapada (13:9) speaks of geese going in the path of 
the sun, and (hinting at levitation) of accomplished ascetics going 
through the sky. 

The oldest forest schools survive only in the religious ashrams, 
hermitages and convent schools. But the cities of Banaras, and toa 
smaller extent of Allahabad and Ayodhya, provide even at present the 
kind of decentralized education that in the past could only be obtained 
in the jungle. In the center of these cities numerous independent 
pandits (traditional scholars) live and teach the traditional sciences. 
These scholars often stand ready to answer whatever questions are put 
by visitors or passers-by. The authors of a report of the Indian 
Government of 1958 stated: “ ...the Holy Cities of Varanasi, Prayaga 
and Ayodhya are practically open University Towns, if we may say so”’ 
(Report of the Sanskrit Commission, 1958, 27). 

Universities of the campus variety originated much later. The 
University of Taxila (Takga$ila), founded around the fourth century 
B.C., was independent of the state and was in its entirety financed by 
students who came fromall parts of India and from all castes. A prince of 
Banaras (Kasi) enrolled, gave a thousand coins to his teacher, and kept 
only a pair of sandals and a sunshade of leaves. When by mistake, in 
the dark of the night, he collided with a brahman and broke his 
begging bowl, he said: “‘I can’t reimburse you but J am Prince 
Junha, son of the king of Kasi, and as soon asI am back in my 
kingdom, you may come to be reimbursed.” (Most of this and the 
following information on Indian universities is taken from Mookerji, 
1947). 

In Taxila advanced students were appointed as teaching assistants 
(pitthyacariya). A teacher who went on leave to Banaras appointed 
his best pupil, saying: “My son, I am leaving. During my absence 
you are to teach these students.”? According toa legend, the gram- 
marian Panini had been a student at Taxila. 

Taxila lost much of its influence and fame when it came under 
Hellenistic influence. The older academies in Greece had been 
relatively small and independent of the state. But during the Hellen- 
istic period this changed. Ptolemy (I) Soter (367-283 B.C.) regarded 
the academies as bastions of freedom, and hence as hotbeds of revol- 
ution and dangerous for the state. He therefore founded large, royal 
universities. These were accommodated in buildings adjoining the 
royal palace. They were well subsidized and provided with numerous 
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facilities. But after Taxila had been re-organized in this fashion, the 
most famous teachers and many of the students left, and it lost its 
fame. 

The Buddhist university of Nalanda, founded in the second or 
third century A.D., was financed from the revenue of a bequest which, 
according to legend, originated in a sum donated to the Buddha by 500 
merchants. An idea of the size and dimension of this university can 
be gathered from the fact that the university library consisted of three 
buildings, one having nine floors. The students, whose number 
fluctuated between 3,000 and 10,000 through the centuries, came from 
the entire Buddhist world, i.e., from India, Ceylon, Southeast Asia, 
Indonesia, Central Asia, Tibet, Mongolia, China, and Korea. It is 
not surprising that it is reported that there were many “ travelling 
students’ .(caraka). ‘The curriculum consisted not only of religious 
subjects, Hindu as well as Buddhist, but also of secluar subjects, in 
particular grammar and logic. Grammar and logic were in fact the 
main stumbling blocks, which sometimes caused more than 80% of the 
students to fail at the admission tests. The students were provided 
with free clothing, food, shelter, and medicine. Special guests from 
abroad received particular attention. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang 
(602-664) describes how he received daily 120 Jambira fruits, 20 betel 
nuts, 20 muscat nuts, an ounce of camphor, one measure of the best 
rice (make MahaSali) ; and once a month, three measures of oil. 

The administration of Nalanda was in the hands of the students. 
They distributed the rooms at the beginning of the rainy season, giving 
priority to teachers and advanced students. They punished, sometimes 
with expulsion, students who had transgressed the university regulations 
or who had in any way harmed the university community. 

In medieval India universities and colleges (vidyasthana) were 
generally founded by kings, who provided the revenue from villages as 
a permanent endowment. The administration was left in the hands of 
the college officials and there were no strings attached. One of the 
earliest of such grants is that of the South Indian ruler Nrpatuiga- 
varman, a Pallava king of the ninth century, who provided the revenue 
from three villages for a college at VagUr (Kane, 1941, 369). 

Much of what holds for these Indian forest schools and univer- 
sities also holds for the large medieval universities of the West, whether 
Christian or Muslim (like Al-Azhar in Cairo). All these great 
institutions of higher learning flourished in societies that may in 
general terms be described as traditionalistic and religious. But to say 
that the universities were, therefore, often religious does not mean that 
they did not exercise intellectual and moral leadership. On the 
contrary, it means that such leadership, like all intellectual and moral 
leadership in premodern societies, was verly largely spiritual and 
religious in nature. A very similar kind of leadership will be required 
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from the international universities of the future. 

The internationalization of universities is not a panacea. But it 
seems unlikely that without such internationalization it will even be 
possible to save in the future both science and mankind. Even if 
adopted as a workable idea, however, such internationalization could 
not be achieved within a few years. It is a long-term project, in 
which conscious growth will play a larger part than organization. If 
only because of this, many will regard the idea as utopian. It is still 
easier to be cynical about it, But the world is not so perfect that it 
can do without utopias. And if philosophers at an international 


seminar on world philosophy will not contemplate utopias, who 
will ?? 


1 The leading ideas of this paper have been taken from a forthcoming book 


entitled “The Academic Nowhere’. 
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‘THEORY AND PRACTICE IN THE UNIVERSITY’ 
—Comments 


Louis Gardet 


The subject chosen by Dr. J. F. Staal is much discussed in the contem- 
porary society. Throughout the world since 1967-68, the status of 
universities, the function of students and their role in society both pre- 
sent and future, are on the agenda. It is indeed a legitimate desire 
that these questions be examined and solved. They have been at the 
origin of so many revolts and strikes which were more than once mixed 
up and poorly guided. But this should not make us to overlook what 
was sound in the many anxieties that they expressed. 

I readily agree with Dr. Staal on what he calls the four functions 
of the University: theoretical function (pure function), service func- 
tion, critical function, leadership function. I shall however stress this 
point: these functions are not opposed to each other, or they do not 
supersede each other. I might be mistaken, but I havea feeling that 
Dr. Staal’s paper takes each of them in a rather exclusive perspective. 
It is true that, as centuries went on, one or the other might have been 
prevailing according to the socio-cultural and political surroundings. 
But whenever the theoretical function loses itself in a quest of refine- 
ments and in gratuitous plays of the Intellect, it becomes an “‘ivory 
tower” and betrays itself. What the theoretical function should insti- 
gate in the students is the search after and love of truth. If truth 
were not loved for its own sake, could the leadership function be 
fruitfully exercised? Whenever the service function is subdued by 
vested interests or by political passions, it betrays itself. And moreover, 
is not leadership principally and in the noblest sense of the term, a 
service, viz. the service of men for higher moral, social and economic 
justice? I would add that both these theoretical and service functions 
are complementary in respects with various disciplines. Suffice it to 
allude for instance to the relations between pure mathematics and 
pure physics on one hand, and applied physics on the other hand. 

As to the critical function, it may be because it has been too 
neglected in the past that now it bursts off in strikes and_ revolts. 
The critical function is indeed a necessary one. It is the mark of the 
freedom of the spirit. But if it is nurtured in a confined system, for 
the sake of the seeming constructive value of destruction as such, it 
betrays itself. It should be freely exercised along positive directions set 
forth by the end to be reached. 

Now, is not that end first of all the harmonious formation of 
man in all his dimensions? Here, the disinterested quest of truth, the 
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will to serve men and society and the enlightened and positively 
constructive criticism, should unite in restored harmony. This is 
what Dr. Staal calls “leadership function”. 

I share in Dr. Staal’s hope that such will be and can be, if 
God wills, the University of to-morrow. And how not to wish with him 
that internationalisation advocated by him which, alone, could ensure 
financial independence and real freedom from class and _ national 
interests. 

The past gives us instances of that internationalisation. In the 
thirteenth century, Finnish, German, and Lombard, professors were 
teaching at “la Sorbonne” in Paris, in Italy or in Britain. Muslim 
universities have always been open to all Muslims wherever they come 
from : not only al Azhar, in Cairo, rightly mentioned several times by 
Dr. Staal, but also the many madrasa in the Maghreb and in the East. 
To-day, International Universities should be organised in function of 
different and wider requirements. One of their best fruits will prob- 
ably be that mutual respect and understanding between the diverse 
cultures and that mutual enlightenment which have been hindered for 
too long by cultural isolation and by cultural imperialisms (the worst 
of all, in a way!), 

Very suggestive indeed is the evocation made by Dr. Staal of the 
classical forms of Indian education, particularly of the *‘ forest schools”’. 
These forest schools could be compared with the Christian and Muslim 
Universities of the Middle-Age, and with the then contemporary 
Christian monasteries. For, in both cases, the issue at stake was not 
merely ‘‘ instruction ”’, but spiritual as well as intellectual “‘education”’. 
The past could certainly not be revived nor imitated. Different are the 
conditionings and requirements of to-day’s life. But, it is, in my mind, 
a mark of freedom and creativity to be able to draw inspiration, in real 
independence, from the trans-temporal value which were at work in 
the great traditions of the past. 

Theory and practice should stop opposing each other at the 
University. Let us say that, in like manner as philosophy, the Univer- 
sity has a function at once theoretical and practical. The complexity 
of contemporary problems makes its working more difficult than ever. 
We can but wish that many professors and students may become 
aware of this, that adequate means may be given to them to pursue 
that task, and that they may know how to use them in the pursuit of the 
end rightly seen (theory) and effectively pursued (practice). 


REVIEW AND REFLECTIONS 
by Dr T. M. P. Mahadevan 


Director of the Seminar. 


My first task — a very pleasant one — is to thank all of you for your 
magnificent contribution to the success of this International Seminar. 
That it is a Seminar, no one perhaps will deny. We have shared with 
one another, these last ten days, the seed-concepts centring round the 
theme set for the Seminar, which is: Philosophy — Theory and 
Practice. The international character of the Seminar, again, may not 
be questioned. Even in the well-known inter-national organizations, all 
the nations are not represented. That ina philosophy-meet, philo- 
sophers belonging to not less than ten countries are participating 
undoubtedly lends to the meeting at least an international flavour. 
With the limited resources available, it was not possible to make the 
Seminar more international, either in depth or in extent. In regard 
to the expression ‘World Philosophy’, an objection was raised by one 
participant in the course of a discussion, and the answer was given by 
another participant. The objection was that there is no one-world in 
philosophy, that there are many worlds such as the Australian, ‘the 
Peruvian, etc. The answer that was given to this objection was that 
philosophy is transpersonal and transcultural, and so cuts across 
national and other barriers. Probably it is true that there are not 
only as many philosophies as there are nations and cultures, but that 
each human being may be said to have his own _ philosophical 
perspective — including Shakespeare’s shepherd. But as in the case of 
religion, so in the case of philosophy, individualisation implies 
universalisation, so that it may not be unreasonable to talk — not of a 
world philosophy — but of world philosophy. 

Fortunately, no exception has been taken to the Seminar theme 
itself. This is, probably, because it can accommodate a variety of _ 
views in regard to theory and practice vis-a-vis philosophy. The 
caption ‘Theory and Practice’ appears in some papers with some 
qualifying or additional phrase: Theory and Practice, in Evagrius 
Ponticus, in Confucianism, in Integralism and Intentionalism, in 
Buddhist Philosophy, in the Evolution of Western Thought, in the 
University, in Human Dimension, Expressions equivalent or related 
to the theme-title or one or the other of the three words constituting 
it occur in the descriptions of several/other papers : being philosophical, 
philosophy, thought, essential thinking, ideology, practice, praxis, 
not-theory, action, inaction, karman, morality, way of life, spirituality, 
experience, wisdom, self-realization. The titles of two papers signify 
East-West comparisions, and in about four papers, applications are 
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made of the main concepts to specific problems. This analysis of the 
titles of papers I have made, in order to show how closely the partici- 
pants have adhered to the Seminar theme. 

The answer to the question whether philosophy is theory and/or 
practice will depend upon the definition of philosophy itself, and also 
on what are meant by ‘theory’ and ‘practice’, Quite a few participants 
have sought to define philosophy in the papers they have presented. 
There is an array of definitions or near-definitions attempted ; 
they range from the ones which make out that philosophy is predomi- 
nantly a theoretical quest to those which reduce it to a thoroughly 
practical concern—secular or non-secular, individual or collective. 
But, most of the definitions refuse to be classified simply as belonging 
either to the ‘‘theory”’ group or to the “ practice” group. Let me 
reproduce a few definitions at random. (1) Philosophy is, primarily, 
“a study, and as study it has usually been as systematic as possible, 
employing, wherever needed, the methods of analysis, deduction...and 
induction, jointly or simply”. “Formal study — call it linguistic 
analysis or not —is undoubtedly a methodological necessity for any 
good philosophy and even the ancient philosophers did that, but this 
does not mean that it is all that philosophy should be.” “Theoretical 
attitude (that amounts to knowledge) pre-supposes that there are reals 
which are under investigation, and...although action is another side of 
man, rules of action proceed from theories. It means that in the 
realm of being theory precedes rules of action. But in the history of 
philosophy we often come across another line of thinking purporting to 
show that it is rather the rules of action which place us in proper pers- 
pectivesin order that we may discover reality appropriately.” (Kalidas 
Bhattacharyya). (2) “Philosophy is...concerned with truth and only 
truth. And yet it is not a truth ‘about’ something” ‘‘...philosophy ... 
does not present itself either as deduction or [as] induction but as 
discovery, as thought moving into what was unknown realms, as 
insight into what has been obscure’. ‘‘The philosopher’s questions 
are not about states of affairs which remain unmoved whatever 
the consequences of the enquiry. They proceed from the philosopher 
as a whole person, and as a total. existence.’’ ‘Philosophy is the 
source of both theory and practice, without being either.’ (Sprung). 
(3) *** Philosophy’, it seems, means whatever men who are called 
philosophers choose to say, to think, todo. And any description of 
of what is common to all philosophers and philosophies would amount 
... to very little. Let us then frankly acknowledge that when we ask what 
philosophy is we are really asking what, in its essence, it is for me and, 
by implication, what it should be for you.”’ “If I had to have a single 
statement for philosophy I would say that it is insight reflected upon with 
discipline. The purpose of philosophy, as I see it, is to achieve insight and 
understanding for the sake of greaier freedom of consciousness.’’ ‘‘Philoso- 
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phy, I believe, is a kind of wu wei, ‘actionless action’; it is an activity, a 
contemplation, that is carried out as niskamakarma, action for its own 
sake—which is to say for the sake of freedom.”’ Philosophy is “a disco- 
very of the limitless potentiality of being”. As recognition, philosophy 
“is not a detached, dispassionate theoria, but an immediate, involved, 
existential act’’. (Deutsch). (4) “‘Philosophy...should not be conceived 
as merely a rational or intellectual quest, but a spiritual endeavour of 
the whole of man’s being. It is only of a knowledge born in the 
whole of a man’s being that we can say that to know is to believe. 
When philosophical knowledge is not grounded in the direct experience 
of the whole of a man’s being, it lacks a necessary union of the knower 
and the known.” “What is maintained here is that philosophica] 
knowledge and theories will carry conviction and give'man a system of 
beliefs to live by only when philosophical knowledge stands for know- 
ledge acquired by the whole of a man’s self and by no 
single part of him.”” (Saksena). (5) “Philosophy is the art of living 
a tranquil and serene life — it is a skill to be acquired by prolonged 
training and rigorous practice. There may be a theory behind this 
art, as there is one behind every art, and that theory too may be called 
philosophy but only in a derivative sense.” (Sibajiban Bhattacharyya). 
(6) ‘ Philosophy which is the most thorough and the most adequate 
embodiment of man’s quest for the limitless on the plane of under- 
standing is a human concern and is intended to fetch its pursuer the 
complete comprehension of things free from limitations and to 
elucidate for him the nature and significance of human existence. In 
the light of its deliverance man endeavours to “revise his understanding 
and readjust his living, and attempt to work out his inner life so as to 
be in harmony with the world around him.” « Man’s accomplishment 
in theoretic understanding cannot be sharply divided from his function 
as a person on the plane of action. And the greaterthe depth and 
pervasiveness of one’s understanding the more effective it becomes 
in determining the course of one’s action in life.” (Venkata 
Ramanan), 

From the sample definitions given above, it will be sccn that the 
task of philosophy is conceived not as consisting in mere speculation or 
theorizing about reality or the world, but as involving a change, a 
mutation or transformation — through practice — either of the inner 
state of consciousness or of the outer world. One of the participants 
(Daya Krishna) observes: “The ultra abstract, ratiocinative, argu- 
mentative character of philosophy has always aroused suspicion 
amongst those who value the achievement of a deepened state of inner 
awareness or of the improvement of the socio-political situation of 
man.’* All philosophy, in a way, may be said to affect or depend 
upon practice. Western philosophy, even in its so-called speculative 
phase, does not seem to be an exception to the rule. One of the 
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participants (Sengupta) maintains that this is not so, and that the only 
** practice ’’-centred philosophy in the West is Marxism. He observes : 
“ Marx in conformity with the dialectic speaks of the unity of theory 
and practice but in practice he admits the primacy of the latter. The 
basic question which moves Marx is essentially practical, viz., what 
needs to be done to bring about liberation. Marx throughout considers 
the task of pursuing knowledge for its own sake as fruitless. It is a 
luxury which [only] a bourgeois can afford, Marx’s classical utterance 
is ‘The philosophers have interpreted the world; the point now is to 
change it’. The liberation [however] that is sought [here] is material 
in character.” (Sengupta). That Marxism is a practical philosophy 
is not denied here. But, what is worthy of discernment is that much 
of Western philosophy has a bearing on practice. For instance, the 
Same participant says with reference to Heidegger: ‘*There is much 
in [his] insight into essentially theoretical character of philosophy... He 
refers to the risk of the adoption of the use-attitude to the knowledge 
of being ... But this does not mean that the knowledge concerned 
cannot have practical implication. ”’ 

That ‘ theory ’ and ‘ practice’ cannot be separated from each other 
is recognized by many of the participants. The etymological meanings 
of these two words have been discussed in more than one paper. 
‘© The Greek terms ‘theoria’ and ‘ praxis’ indicated the difference 
between speculation (Gr. theoros = spectator) and action (from the 
root prasso = do, cf. pragma = deed). The spectator sees and the 
actor does — a distinction originating from the drama.” (Margaret 
Chatterjee). And again, “ Action derives from the Latin [word] 
‘agere’ [which] literally [means] to move or put in motion: in Greek 
[the word] ‘atein’, [means] to conduct, to push, to direct. That 
evokes an idea of propulsion. But in spite of being derived from such 
transitive verbs, acting is an intransitive one, like swimming, flying or 
travelling. Action also may disregard the object, because it compre- 
hends the causes as well as the consequences. In a sense, the verb ‘to 
act’ is even an absolute one, intrinsically sufficient to itself.*” (Burgi). 
A distinction has been sought to be made between the loose and 
accepted usages of the two words ‘theory’ and ‘ practice’. “** Theory ’ 
in its loose usage means conjecture or hypothesis, ...‘ ‘Theory * in its 
actepted usage means a systematic statement of the principles of an 
object of enquiry. That is, we havea theory when there is a syste- 
matic or an organised account of what is enquired into. ...‘ Practice’ 
in its loose usage means any interest in life or in what concerns life... 
‘ Practice’ in its accepted sense denotes action and as such it, unlike 
theory, naturally relates itself to the function or the operation of the 
will. The practical attitude vis-a-vis the theoretical one is one of 
bringing into existence what is not there.” (Sengupta). We have al- 
ready seen that ‘practice’ and ‘action’ are used interchangeably. 
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For the other term ‘ theory * some other expressions are also employed 
— contemplation, thought, knowledge, etc. According to one parti- 
cipant, whereas the root terms for theory and practice are apparently 
secular, ‘‘ the history of the word ‘ contemplation ’ shows a progressive 
internalization of the concept, the connotation of meditation on 
spiritual things, regarding thoughtfully, looking upon mentally, 
regarding with detachment — being variously acquired.”” (Margaret 
Chatterjee). In the view of one participant, the contrast between 
theory and practice is neither useful nor relevant. Thought, according 
to him, isa form of action; itis related to action asa species to its 
genus (N. V. Banerjee). Another participant cites a passage from 
Yang-ming which says: ‘‘ Thought is the beginning of action; action 
is the completion of thought.’*’ (Wei-ming Tu). Another Chinese 
saying quoted is: ‘“‘ Where one knows in most authentic and real 
sense, there is acting; where one acts in most perceptive and 
discerning way, there is knowing. The cultivation of knowing and 
acting cannot originally be separated.”’ (Chung-ying Cheng). 

We now turn to the problem of identifying the Western and 
Eastern philosophies with the ‘theory’ and ‘practice’ attitudes 
respectively. While some endorse this view, others there are who 
dispute it. After defining philosophy in India as sadhana, a comprehensive 
discipline designed to accomplish the full development of man, Troy 
Organ says that to try to fit Indian philosophy into the moulds appro- 
priate to Western philosophy is to misunderstand it. Sengupta 
observes: ‘‘Generally, philosophy in the West can be characterized 
as theoretical while philosophy in India can be called practical. ...It 
is no exaggeration to state that it is on the basis of the issue over theory 
and practice that we can profitably draw a distinction between Western 
philosophy and Indian philosophy. ”’ Disagreeing with this view, N.V. 
Banerjee characterizes it as a form of misunderstanding of the 
difference between Indian and Western philosophy, and says: ‘In 
this regard it is most important to note that no discipline can be said 
to be practical merely on the ground that it happens to concern itself, 


among other things, with a problem or problems of practical import- 
ance such as the problem of liberation or that of government. Strictly 


speaking, to be practical it should be able to produce tangible results, 
whether good, bad or indifferent. Judged from this point of view, 
technology, medicine, agriculture, etc., are unquestionably practical, 
whereas the practical importance of Indian philosophy may be 
seriously called in question on the ground that its treatment of the 
problem of liberation is, after all, doctrinaire. Western philosophy, 
on the other hand, it is important to observe, has an advantage over 
Indian philosophy in so far as its practical importance in some of its 
aspects seems to be beyond question.” Similarly, Margaret Chatterjee 
expresses herself against ‘“‘any facile equivalence of the Western 
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outlook with a theoretical approach ... or of the Indian outlook with 
the cultivation of practice ’’. 

Defining metaphysical wisdom as contemplative, its first step being 
to establish itself in the intuition of being, which is grasped at the 
heart of the judgement of existence, Lacombe deplores the tendency 
among certain modern philosophers to take no interest in the traditio- 
nal notion of wisdom, and points out that “in the East as well as the 
West, there are still some philosophers for whom the subject of wisdom 
retains its full value, both in the theoretical and the practical spheres ’’. 
Lacombe, then, seeks to outline the main features of wisdom as they 
are to be found depicted in the Vedanta, on the one hand, and in the 
teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas, on the other: these, he says, are 
not to be regarded as systems of the past, but as being still alive today. 
While noting that the history of the relation between theory and 
practice in the West has been the history of a gradual dissociation, 
Brunner points out that theory and practice stand in close relation in 
the Platonic tradition. For Plato, theory and practice are one. This 
phenomenon may be observed in the doctrine of the Greek Fathers and 
even in that of St. Augustine; and most surely in the teachings of 
Meister Eckhart. Brunner concludes by saying, ‘‘ It would be regret- 
able if India, where doctrines analogous to Pagan or Christian 
Platonism still survive, were to lose them through contact with the 
West or were to encourage an intellectual evolution similar to that 
of Europe. ” 

In some of the papers, there are parallels drawn between selected 
philosophers or mystics belonging to the Western and Eastern tradi- 
tions, as also between certain similar trends. Conio gives a study of 
the teachings of Evagrius Ponticus, the Greek Father who lived in the 
fourth century A.D. Evagrius, according to her, is one of those 
Western teachers who come closest to the Eastern spirit. In demonstra- 
tion of this, she compares some of the texts from Evagrius with some 
passages of the Upanigads in order “ to show how the two sets of texts 
can go hand in hand even though they were conceived and written so 
independently one from the other both in time and space”. Defining 
mystical experience as the fruitive experience of an absolute, either by 
way of pure immanence, or through an intentional union of love with 
another, Gardet illustrates by giving examples of philosophers some- 
times, and of mystics more often, in the Hellenistic thought, in Islam, 
in Christianity, and finally in the modern world. Among the moderns, 
he finds in Heidegger the influence of Eckhart. Another participant, 
Chang Chung-yuan, institutes a comparison between Heidegger’s 
essential thinking and Ch’an thought: in his comparative analysis, he 
says, the basic elements of Heidegger’s essential thinking and Ch’an 
thought are seen to come together, and adds: we might say that 
Heidegger’s recent approach of essential or meditative thinking may 
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serve as one of the bridges that will bring the philosophies of the East 
and the West together. Maria Burgi, in her paper, compares the 
French philosopher Blondel’s view with that of the Bhagavadgita and 
finds that tbere is no unbridgeable gulf between the two. To cite one 
more instance of comparison: Nietmann compares the Intentionalism 
of the French philosopher Maurice Merleau-Ponty with the Inte- 
gralism of Sri Aurobindo. Inthe philosophy of the French thinker, 
he observes a likeness to typical Eastern thought, in so far as it is 
non-dualistic without being monistic. 

Nasr warns against hasty comparisons, since he is convinced that 
the “common language of wisdom having been lost, there exists no 
common ground to make any meaningful communication possible, 
especially between the modern world and the traditions of the East. ’’ 
Since, in the West, philosophy has become nearly synonymous with 
logic and its application, Nasr feels that “to speak of rationalistic 
philosophy and Chinese or Hindu philosophy in the same breath is a 
contradiction in terms, unless we use the word philosophy in two 
different senses: the one asa wisdom that is wed to spiritual experi- 
ence, and the other as a mental construct completely cut off from it. ”’ 
But, Nasr admits that there can be meaningful comparisons in the 
fields of religion and mysticism. What he is against are shallow 
comparisons in East-West philosophy. Here, again, he recognizes that 
in certain limited fields such as logic or the “‘ philosophy of nature ”’ 
legitimate comparisons can be made. Beyond this limit, comparisons 
may become indiscriminate ‘“‘ without regard to the real nature of the 
ideas involved and their meaning within the total context of things. ” 
There is no gajnsaying the fact that facile and surface comparisons are 
dangerous: in any comparative study, the differences as well as the 
similarities should be taken into account. As Nasr pertinently points 
out, “a comparative study in depth of Eastern doctrines and Western 
schools can help achieve an understanding between East and West 
based not on the shifting sands of human nature which cover the more 
profound permanent nature within man, or some form of humanism, 
but on immutable truths, whose attainment is made possible by the 
spiritual experience that is accessible to qualified men, whether of 
East or West. ” 

Having attempted the admittedly difficult task of stringing toge- 
ther the leading ideas presented in the seminar papers, let me proceed 
to discuss the bearing that Indian philosophy in general, and Advaita 
Vedanta in particular have on our present theme. 

For the term ‘philosophy’, I would suggest as the Sanskrit 
equivalent jijasa which means ‘love of knowledge, longing for 
wisdom’. Since ‘love’ or ‘longing’ cannot be undertaken, the word 
juyjasa means by implication ‘inquiry’, vicara. Every system of 
Indian thought does philosophy by inquiring. Even Purva-Mimamsa, 
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which is thoroughly action-centred, recognizes the need for inquiry. 
The first of Jaimini’s sutras reads: “Then, therefore, the inquiry into 
dharma.”’? Sabara, in his commentary on the Parva-mimamsa-sitra, 
makes it clear that, since dharma is understood in a variety of ways, 
unless the meaning is determined by proper inquiry, one will not come 
to good by acting in regard to dharma, and that, on the contrary, one 
will reap what is evil. I wish to place due emphasis on jijiasa, 
because the cognitive element in Indian philosophy is sought to be 
played down, sometimes, both by Indian exponents and by Western 
critics. In almost the same terms as used by Sabara, Sankara stresses 
the imperative need for persistent inquiry, in his commentary on the 
Brahma-siira. The ascertainment of truth is the aim of inquiry. 
Until truth comes to be ascertained, one should relentlessly 
inquire. 

Now, what is the place of ‘theory’ in inquiry? For the term 
‘theory’? I would suggest the expression vdda as the equivalent in 
Sanskrit. Va@da which is ‘discussion with a view to achieving final 
ascertainment’ should be distinguished from jalpa, debating maneuver, 
and vitanda, destructive criticism. The two latter may, in rare cases, 
lead to the attainment of valid knowledge; but their primary aim is 
‘victory over the opponent’. By contrast, vada has as its main purpose 
the attainment of valid knowledge: and, the discussion between a 
competent preceptor and his qualified pupil is regarded as vdda par 
excellence. 

Ratiocination, especially in its form as hypothetical reasoning 
(tarka) is quite helpful in the procedure for ascertaining truth. 
Reasoning or argument by hypothesis (tarka) isa form of deliberation 
(aha) for determining the specific nature of an object whose real nature 
is yet to be known (avijfatatattve arthe) by pointing out the real grounds 
for it. Tarka, thus, is not itself prama@na, an instrument of knowledge, 
but is an accessory to prama@na. It cannot conclusively prove the truth. 
Where there are alternatives, it cannot by itself establish one of them 
definitely as the truth, But, by asserting the grounds in favour of the 
correct alternative, it strengthens the efficacy of the instrument of valid 
knowledge, wherefrom valid knowledge results. 

Thus, mere ‘ theory? cannot lead us to knowledge which is the 
goal of philosophy. But theory can become a valuable aid. In 
theorizing, one has necessarily to follow the rules of the game, and 
there should be no confusion of levels or spheres of knowledge. What 
is non-sensical cannot be true; what, again, conveys the contrary sense 
cannot be true. It is true that in regard to what has been called the 
overnatural in one of the Seminar papers — from another standpoint it 
may be the truly natural—sruii, inadequately translated as ‘revelation’, 
‘scripture’, is the pramana. But, if $ruti were to declare something 
obviously absurd, such as ‘pot is cloth ’, one has not to accept that 
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declaration as saying what is true. As Vacaspati Misra puts it: ‘ Only 
purportful scripture is stronger than perception, not scripture as such” 
tatparyavatt hi Srutih pratyaksad balavati, na Sruti-matram. In this 
context, it may be noted that there is an important difference between 
the attitudes of Mimathsa and Vedanta towards scripture. For 
believing in topics that Mimamsa talks about, viz. heaven, the efficacy 
of ritual to achieve for its performer heavenly happiness, etc., the only 
authority is scripture. Not so in regard to the reality — the Self — 
which forms the subject-matter of Vedanta. Says Sankara in his 
Sutra-bhasya : 

“In the inquiry into religious duty (dharma), scripture, etc., 
alone are authoritativive ; not thus in the case of the inquiry into 
Brahman. Scripture, etc., and experience, etc., are authorities here, as 
they become possible; for, Brahman-knowledge has experience as its 
culmination, and has the existent reality as its content.” 


na dharma-jijnasayam iva Srutyadayah eva pramanarm 
brahma-jijhasayam. kimtu Srutyadayah anubhavadayasca 
yathasambhavam tha pramanam, anubhavavasanaivat bhita- 
vastu-visayatvacca brahma-jnanasya. 


Thus, it will be seen that critical reflection has a rightful place in 
Vedantic inquiry. Revelation, sruti, is no doubt the principal pramana 
in regard to the overnatural — a borrowed term we have already 
used. But what is revealed by scripture has to be mediated in thought 
before it could get matured into one’s own experience. Sruti is what is 
helped ; yukti or tarka is what helps. Asan aid to revelation, reason 
is of inestimable value; and it should be regarded as subsidiary to 
Sruti and anubhiti. So, it is to be noted that the authority of scripture 
is accepted only as leading to, and is confirmable by, knowledge, 
experience. 

Only mediate knowledge, it is contended by some, is knowledge 
proper ; immediate or intuitive apprehension is not knowledge. But 
this is to restrict unduly the significance of the term ‘knowledge’. 
It is as unjustified to call only mediate knowl edge knowledge, as it is to 
regard sense-experience alone as experience. Perception is a primary 
pramana, because it yields immediate knowledge. Without perception 
as its basis, empirical inference cannot function; the term anumana 
(after-measure) indicates that it is capable of giving knowledge only of 
the second order. 

Can verbal testimony (¢abda) to which category scripture (Srutt) 
belongs give rise to immediate knowledge ? This question has been 
considered very carefully, and the answer given by SureSvara and the 
Vivarana tradition in Advaita is in the affirmative. In illustration 
of this, the story of the ten travellers may becited here. The <en 
travellers crossed a swollen river, and started counting themselves to 
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see if all of them were safe. But each time the counter left himself 
out, and so counted only nine. A passerby took note of the situation, 
and addressing the group said, ‘the tenth man is here’, This, of 
course, produced only mediate knowledge in the travellers. But, then, 
he pointed out to the man who counted last and said, ‘You are the 
tenth man.’ This surely engendered in that man immediate know- 
ledge of himself. Similarly, when the preceptor instructs the disciple 
who is ready for receiving the teaching ‘ That thou art’ (tat tvam asi), 
the disciple has the immediate experience of the Self; he has Self-reali- 
sation. 

Knowledge that is the end is the Self, Brahman, according to 
Advaita : it is the experience that is plenary, total. And, knowledge as 
the means is inquiry, vécdra. Even as the means, it is not to be 
confused with action. 

Let me now discuss what knowledge is, and how it differs from 
action. In order to understand what knowledge is — that is, in order 
to have knowledge of knowledge — we should contrast it with action. 
Although both action and knowledge relate to the mind, action is what 
the agent does and is dependent on his will, whereas knowledge is what 
is conditioned by its object. Action is kartrtantra; it depends on the 
will of the agent. Knowledge is vastutantra; it depends on its content. 
To illusty@ge : it is within the scope of a man’s will to decide to gotoa 
place, or not to go, and if to go how to go there. It is not thus with 
knowledge. If what isin front of me is a post, and if I mistake it for 
a person standing, that would not be knowledge. Knowledge should 
conform to its content. It is the content that discloses itself, as it is, in 
knowledge. 

Knowledge is not opinion or belief. In so far as these latter are 
conditioned by will, they do not constitute knowledge. Knowledge is 
not what is structured by an actof will. For the same reason, contem- 
plation or meditation is not knowledge. If one meditates on or 
worships an Image identifying it with Visnu, for instance, one may 
obtain the appropriate meritorious result; but this is not a case of 
knowledge. Acts may precede knowledge such as the act of turning 
the face in the direction of the object and opening the eyes, etc., in 
visual perception. But perception itself consists in the revelation of its 
content. Action may take place before knowledge, but knowledge 
itself is not an act. In the bookentitled A Threefold Cord, which 
is in the form of a dialogue between Viscount Samuel and Professor 
Herbert Dingle, the latter explains the distinction between experience 
and voluntary action thus: “‘ By experience I mean that of which we 
are aware, that which is given to us, so to speak without our having 
designed it and independently of any wish of our own ... Voluntary 
action, on the other hand, is what we choose to do and could avoid 
doing if we would. Of course, the two things are often associated 
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with one another. I might choose to look at the sky to see the stars, 
but my choice here is merely that of opening my eyes and turning 
in a certain direction: what I then experience is not of my 
contrivance.” If this isso even in the matter of the knowledge of 
empirical objects, it is clear that knowledge of the Self is not of the 
nature of anact. Action is not the means to knowledge. The result 
of action is yet to be; the content of knowledge is already there. 

Has action or practice, then, no place in philosophical investigation? 
The answer is ‘yes’. The mind can succeed in its endeavour to make 
metaphysical enquiry only when it has been rendered pure. What 
make for impurity are passionate desires, egoity, etc. The mind has, 
therefore, to be disciplined by the practice of cardinal virtues. And, 
contemplation, meditation, and practice (dhyana-upasana-abhyasa) serve 
to sharpen the mind, and render it one-pointed. It is the mind that 
has been purified and has gained the trait of concentration that can 
pursue the path of inquiry and reach the goal of knowledge-wisdom. 

This is the answer, then, of Advaita to our present problem, 
* Philosophy : Theory and Practice’. Philosophy is inquiry which is 
directed towards its goal, knowledge. Theorizing which is an aspect of 
inquiry is a valuable aid, but is itself not philosophy. Philosophy, 
again, is not practice or action which has value only in so far as it can 
prepare the ground for fruitful philosophising. Phi 


A text of the Katha-upanisad declares : 
naigsa tarkena matir-apaneya 


“This wisdom is not to be gained through mere theorizing 
in vacuo.” 


Sankara says in the Vivekacti damani : 


ctttasya Suddhaye karma 
nahi vastipalabdhaye 


** Practice is for the sake of purifying the mind; it cannot by 
itself give us the vision of Reality.” 
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